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HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY 

EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
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RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
R. L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL 

DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us today the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. We are glad to have you, Mr. Benson, as well as your associates. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you,, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to 
be here with my associates. 1 would like to express appreciation for 
the fine cooperation we have had from this committee as it has been 
reported to me from many members of our staff who have been here 
before you at the hearings. 

Mr. Wuitren. Thank you. We have had very good cooperation 
from them and we are appreciative of that. 

The reason, I might say, Mr. Secretary, for having your appear- 
ance so late in our hearings is because we wanted to have your 
opinions on several new programs. There have been various new 
programs such as the soil bank and the Great Plains program started 
in the past year and we thought that at this time you would be in a 
little better shape to know what the situation is and also might be 
more helpful to the committee. So that is the reason we delayed 
your appearance until this late point in the proceedings. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. Shall I proceed with my pre- 
pared statement ? 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Secretary Benson. And then we will try to answer later any ques- 
tions you may have. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you. Will you proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in response to your invitation, I am pleased to again discuss with you 
the progress of agriculture. 
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ae is beginning to share more fully in the nation’s high 
employment and general prosperity, though not as fully as it should. 
With the economy continuing to move forward, farmers have con- 
fidence that there will be continued strong demand for their products. 

Consumption of food is at a high level. There is a good domestic 
demand for all farm products, which, coupled with greatly expanded 
exports, is si ificantly lowering surplus stocks. Both are working 
toward a leveling off of the agricultural economy to the point where 
farmers will be producing for the market—the current market. Es- 
tablishment of such a balance in his economy is vital if the farmer is 
to share fully in our prosperity. 

Representatives of the Department have already presented informa- 
tion on recent agricultural trends, illustrated with charts. There is 
no need to repeat that detail. 


PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Farmers last year turned in a remarkable performance. They 
achieved total crop production equaling the previous record from the 
smallest total harvested acreage in 20 years. Average yields per 
harvested acre set new overall record levels with few crops falling be. 
low average. It should be noted that the large total outturn was 
attained despite a late, cold spring and severe drought in the southern 
Great Plains and the western Corn Belt, and other high-producing 
areas. 

Even so, corn topped all yield-per-acre records and made a 3.5- 
billion-bushel crop—the second largest of record despite a 4.5 percent 
reduction in acreage. Total feed-grain production of about 130 mil- 
lion tons was only 4 percent below the record feed-grain year of 1948. 

As of now, farmers indicate they intend to cultivate fewer acres in 
1957 than last year. If their intentions are carried out we will move 
further toward a balanced position in agriculture. Entry of over 21 
million acres in the acreage reserve of the soil bank will play a signifi- 
cant part in what may be an overall cutback in production. Crop 
acreage planted this year may be the lowest in 40 years. This esti- 
mate is based on a March 1 survey of farmers’ planting plans for 16 
crops, the planted acreage of winter wheat, and the allotment for 
cotton, less soil-bank acreage. 

Major declines in acreage planted to spring crops are expected to 
occur about as follows: Spring wheat, 21 percent; tobacco, 17 percent; 
rice, 10 percent; corn, 5 percent; oats and sweet potatoes, 3 percent, 
and peas, 2 percent. 

On the other hand, farmers plan to increase sorghums by 23 percent, 
sugar beets, 10 percent; barley, 9 percent, and soybeans, 4 percent. 
as —_ change is expected for flaxseed, potatoes, dry beans, peanuts, 
and hay. 

As Fines already noted, much of the reduced acreage is land placed 
in the soil bank. This includes 12.8 million acres of wheat, 5.2 million 
acres of corn, 3.0 million of cotton, 210,000 of rice, and 79,700 of 
tobacco. 

Of course a large part of this year’s acreage is not yet planted and 
farmers could still change their minds, depending upon the outlook 
for the growing season and other factors. 
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It is too early to appraise the effects of improved moisture in the 
drought area, but it may offset in some degree the acreage reductions. 
Then, too, yields could rise even above last year’s record levels. 


PRICE SITUATION 


Farm prices continue to show a gain over a year ago, an encourag- 
ing peacetime development. February prices were 3 percent above a 
year ago and 7 percent above the low of 1955. This encouraging 
trend, it seems to me, is evidence that the market believes we are over 
the hump in surplus accumulations. 

Further improvement in fed cattle prices seems likely, with mar- 
ketings totaling about as large as last year but with more even distri- 
bution by months. We expect hog prices to rise seasonally but the 
fall decline from the summer peak may be greater than usual with 
the marketing of a bigger pig crop. Prices at the end of the year 
may be near 1956 levels. 

Milk production and consumption are likely to make about the 
same increase this year as last. Higher egg prices than last fall are 
likely. 


STATUS OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
LOANS 


During the fiscal year the Commodity Credit Corporation has made 
price suport loans totaling almost $21 billion through February 28, 
1957, compared with $2.8 billion through the same date last year. 
A decreased volume of loans on cotton, wheat, tobacco, and grain 
sorghums accounts for most of this reduction. However, twice as 
many loans have been made on soybeans and flaxseed this year as a 
year ago. Total outstanding loans as of February 28, 1957, amounted 
to $2.6 billion, a decrease of more than half a billion dollars since the 


same date last year. 
INVENTORY 


During the past year, the upward rise of the inventory has been 
halted through aggressive sales and other disposals of surplus com- 
modities. During the first 8 months of this fiscal year, the value of 
inventories moved was $2.7 billion. By June 30, the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, it is estimated that oce! will own commodities valued 
at $514 billion, a reduction of over $400 million from the beginning 
of the fiscal year. We expect this trend to continue into next year 
with further reductions in the Corporation’s holdings. 


INVESTMENT IN PRICE SUPPORT 


Total investment in price support as of February 28, 1957—that is, 
loans outstanding and inventories—amounted to $8.3 billion and rep- 
resents a $600 million reduction from the $8.9 billion investment of 
a year ago. 

BORROWING POWER 


This $8.3 billion investment in price support comprises the major 
part of the Corporation’s use of its authorized $141, billion borrow- 
ing power. Other uses of its borrowing power, primarily for unre- 
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covered losses and financing operations authorized by various laws, 
such as soil bank, Public Law 480, International Wheat Agreement, 
and the like, amounted to $4.7 billion. In all, $13 billion of the 
Corporation’s borrowing power was in use as of February 28, 1957. 
Assuming appropriations are made as requested in the 1958 budget to 
restore CCC capital impairment, and to reimburse the Corpor: ation 
for special activities financed by it, borrowing power in use will be 
reduced shortly after July 1, by iporomimately $2 billion, which 
will be available for 1957 crops and other authorized operations. 


SALES AND OTHER DISPOSALS OF CCC STOCKS 


Twice in its history of liquidating surplus stocks the Commodity 

Credit Corporation was in a wartime “seller’s market,” that is to 
say conditions were favorable for disposals at a minimum of loss. 
During the World War II period of the forties and again during 
and after the Korean emergency, prices were rising. There was an 
expansion of demand for commodities. 

Liquidation at the present time is being undertaken at a time when 
there is no emergency demand for commodities, though Europe has 
been temporarily caught with short supplies of wheat and oil crops. 
Europe has also been replenishing its cotton stocks, and stoppage 
of traffic in the Suez caused some shifts in import patterns. But 
on the whole, it has been a peacetime “buyer’s market.” 

But even in the absence of emergency demands abroad, CCC man- 
aged to raise its sales and other disposals in fiscal year 1956 to an 

alltime peacetime high of $2,723 million. It is estimated that 1957 
Souiee will reach a still higher total of $3,976 million. 

“A noteworthy fact is that sales and other disposals even on so 
large a scale as this have been accomplished without disrupting mar- 
ket prices at home or abroad. 

From July 1, 1953, to February 28, 1957, 61 percent of our sales of 
CCC stocks have been made for “aol Another 12 percent was in 
the form of donations, 11 percent in barter, 7 percent in other trans- 
fers and section 32 sales, and 9 percent in sales for foreign currencies. 
The figures for recent fiscal years are as follows: 


[Million dollars] 








1954 1955 1956 1957 (to Total (to 
Feb, 28) Feb. 28) 
fe ee 2 ae $1, 129 $1, 281 $1, 418 $1, 565 $5, 393 
Barter__._- eect tie 44 155 392 394 985 
Public Law 480, Se Re ec et 101 342 350 793 
Donations._-_-_-_.-- oddebbice ade ned 50 418 406 196 1,970 
itil rnin lnniccitntena ee | 201 160 164 147 | 672 
| 
' 


ih ll 1, 424 | 2, 115 | 2, 722 2, 65: | 8, 913 


Since January 1, 1956, sales of cotton for export have been handled 
on a competitive bid basis, at prices averaging 6 to 7 cents below the 
domestic price. In that period CCC has disposed of 9,297,339 bales 
on this basis as of April 2. Eighty percent of these transactions were 
for dollars. It is estimated that the net realized loss on these sales 
amounted to $535 million, this amount representing the difference 
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between the anticipated sales proceeds and the Corporation’s invest- 
ment in the cotton sold. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, I hate to interrupt you but I think 
this might be appropriate at this point. 

Secretary Benson. Surely, Mr. Chairman. I wish you would in- 
terrupt whenever you feel like it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Corporation’s investment which you just mentioned would in- 
clude the amount of storage and other costs that accumulated during 
the period we held it, would it not ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

I am sure that all concerned are encouraged by the fact that agri- 
cultural exports as a whole have been setting new value and quantity 
records. During the first 8 months of fiscal 1957—July—February— 
they gained 48 percent in value and 53 percent in quantity over the 
same period of a year earlier. At this rate, total value of farm ex- 
ports for all of 1956-57 should reach the all-time high of almost 
$4.5 billion, or about $1 billion more than in 1955-56. Chief gains 
this year have been cotton, up 355 percent; grains and feeds, up 46 
percent; vegetable oils and oilseeds, up 29 percent; and fruits and 
vegetables, up 20 percent. About three-fifths of total agricultural ex- 
ports have sold for dollars. 

Commodities covered by title I, Public Law 480 agreements with 31 
countries total about $1.8 billion at export market value, not counting 
ocean transportation costs financed by CCC, and $2.9 billion—CCC 
cost. Well over $1 billion worth has already been exported. Ship- 
ments during the current fiscal year have been averaging about $60 
million a month, or about 16 percent of total agricultural exports. 

More than 430 million ane of wheat and wheat flour have been 
programed—including the 1958 and 1959 fiscal year portions of the 
India and Brazil agreements—of which over half has already been 
exported. Title I programing also includes about 2.5 million bales 
of cotton, of which more than 1.5 million bales have been exported ; 
92 million bags of rice, of which about 15 million have been shipped; 
145 million pounds of tobacco, of which more than 110 million 
pounds have been shipped; 1.2 billion pounds of cottonseed oil and 
soybean oil of which more than 900 million pounds have been 
shipped; 75 million bushels of feedgrains of which more than 55 mil- 
lion bushels have been shipped; and about 150 million pounds of 
meat and more than 200 million pounds of lard, of which more than 
half have been shipped. 

The title I program to date will result in shipment of more than 
16 million metric tons, of which over 9 million have already been 
moved. Shipments for this fiscal year—July-March—total more 
than 4.5 million tons, 











THE SOIL BANK 


The budget amendment for the soil bank program was discussed 
before this committee a few days ago. Our estimates of requirements 
for the fiscal year 1957 is $451,994,000, and for the fiscal year 1958 
is $1 billion. This represents a total reduction of over $1 billion 
from the figures included in the original budget for the 2 years. 
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The new reduced estimate of requirements is based on availability 
of completed signup data for the 1956 acreage and conservation re- 
serve programs, substantially complete data on the 1957 acreage 
reserve program and a revised estimate of participation in the 1957 
conservation reserve. Also, it is now estimated that on the basis of 
no payments being made to a producer for either program until it 
appears that he will be in substantial compliance on all crops and 
phases, the bulk of payments to producers will be made later in the 
calendar year than originally estimated, thus shifting payments to 
succeeding fiscal years. 

The data reflect that over 547,000 agreements were signed for the 
1956 acreage reserve program which placed more than 12 million acres 
in reserve and provided for possible maximum payments of about $260 
million. For the 1956 conservation reserve program, preliminary data 
indicate 16,496 contracts covering 1,441,662 acres were signed which 
provide for maximum payments of $13.2 million in the fiscal year 1957. 
As of March 29, 1957, for the 1957 acreage reserve program, 917,171 
agreements covering 21,316,822 acres and providing maximum com- 
pensation of $607,348,382 were signed. 

The signup deadline for the 1957 conservation reserve contracts was 
April 15. Asof March 15, 56,587 contracts covering 4,762,840 acres and 
providing for maximum possible payments of $74,996,557 in the cal- 
endar year 1957 were signed. Ofcourse these figures do not reflect the 
heavy signup period from March 15 to April 15. We expect that the 
final report on the 1957 conservation reserve program will show sub- 
stantial progress this year toward the goals. 


DROUGHT PROGRAM 


There is evidence that the drought which has plagued the Southwest 
and other areas for upwards of 7 years may be breaking up. Rains 
and heavy snows have blanketed a wide area. The runoff is expected 
to refill dried up stock ponds and raise the level of reservoirs, but even 
with normal rainfall it will take a considerable period to replenish 
subsoil moisture. 

But these encouraging signs should not cause us to relax our efforts 
to forestall the hardship to people, livestock, and the soil which would 
accompany another drought. During the peak of the latest emer- 
gency, in 1954-55, we had 1,055 disaster counties in 19 States. From 
1954 through February of this year, we extended 116,573 emergency 
credit loans totaling $250,304,966. The total amount of all assistance 
for this period, including feed grain, hay, and food distribution was 
$519,322,162. 

President Eisenhower recognized the drought as a matter of national 
concern when he toured the afflicted areas last winter. He discussed 
various aspects of the problem with ranchers, farmers, businessmen 
and others affected, and recommended steps to meet the immediate 
problem and to avert, or at least blunt, the effects of a similar disaster 
in the future. 

The present extensive drought emergency programs will be con- 
tinued, with appropriate modifications from time to time. The great 
majority of those consulted at the meeting on drought and other nat- 
ural disasters held in Wichita, approved of the measures being taken. 
Most recommendations made would modify or supplement what is 
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already being done. Additional legislation and appropriations are 
needed, as follows: 

1. S. 1525 to provide for participation by States and local agencies 
in assistance to farmers in major disaster areas. 

2. S. 1526 to allow increased use of ACP funds for emergency range 
conservation measures. It would amend the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act so as to exempt special conservation measures, 
needed in certain areas because of natural disaster, from the State 
distribution formula, from the small payment increase provision, and 
from the maximum payment limitation. A supplemental appropri- 
ation request was submitted on March 12 for $25 million to be used for 
emergency range conservation measures. We contemplate that this 
umount would be sufficient for this year and next. 

Meanwhile, H. R. 2367, a deferred grazing bill, has passed the Con- 
gress. We are now studying the bill. If it is approved, we will need 
to consider a change in the form of the pending supplemental estimate. 

3. S. 1527 to extend the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make special livestock loans. Repayments up to 10 years and loans 
to owners and operators not living on their land would be authorized. 

4. S. 956 to increase the authority to appropriate for direct title I 
farm ownership Joans from $50 million to $75 million and to change 
existing statutory formula for the distribution of available funds. 
‘The President made these two major observations in transmitting his 
drought report to Congress: 

1. The Federal Government should insure that appropriate and effective mea- 
sures are taken to assist State and local governments in alleviating emergency 
conditions brought about by prolonged drought and other severe natural disasters. 

2. It is also the responsibility of the Federal Government to review such pro- 
grams from time to time, to insure that they are being conducted efficiently and 
economically. Furthermore, it is an obligation of all levels of government, and 
of all our people, to plan whatever steps may be helpful in preventing or miti- 
gating the effects of future disasters. 

There should be local participation in the financing as well as the 
planning of such measures, to assure that there will be full value 
realized for every dollar spent on them. This being true, I was grati- 
fied to note the language in the report of this committee on the 1957 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill: 

At the time this emergency program was adopted by Congress, it was intended 
that the States would participate substantially in a financial way. It appears, 
however, that amounts advanced by States to date have been very small—hardly 
enough to cover the cost of handling their contributions. The committee feels 
that steps should be taken to correct this situation. Accordingly, it reeommends 
that, as soon as present contracts have been honored, the Secretary will require 
that the governor or appropriate authority in each State participating in the 
program should commit the State to assume at least 25 percent of the cost. 

As matters now stand, most of drought and disaster relief is borne 
by the Federal Government. We supply low-cost feed, we extend 
emergency credit, we donate surplus food, and we help with tillage 
practices which combat wind erosion. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


The Great Plains program was blueprinted for the purpose of “pre- 
venting or mitigating the effects of future disasters,” to use the words 
of the President. We know that periods of severe drought are likely 
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to be repeated in an area embracing 35 percent of the Nation’s land 
and where 17 percent of our people live. 9 

Emergency feed, loans and other programs employed to mitigate 
hardship in the dry regions over the past several years, and the emerg- 
ency actions taken to alleviate hardship resulting from blizzards in 
more recent weeks are measures of the immediate moment. What is 
needed is a program to be worked out over the years tocome. We need 
a long-range program designed to achieve a more stable agriculture, 
more dependable sources of income, and a progressively more satis- 
factory livelihood for the people of the region. 

In working toward this goal the Department of Agriculture is 
coordinating the activities of various Federal agencies, and tying 
them in with State, community and other activities. Local leader- 
ship is being utilized as fully as possible. This might be lost if this 
work were undertaken by an overriding “authority” governed from 
Washington. 

Five Department of Agriculture agencies are well suited to serving 
the Great Plains in planning and carrying out a long-range program. 
r . = > 7 ‘ 
They are the Soil Conservation Service, the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, the Agricultural Research Service, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, and the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. They are 
already in action. 

The program was developed in cooperation with the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council, made up of voluntary leaders of land grant 
colleges, farm organizations, civic groups, and individual farmers 
and ranchers. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


I turn now to a program that is one of the most important inaugu- 
rated by the Department in recent years. We are proposing that the 
cooperative Federal-State rural development program be expanded 
to include a limited number of additional rural counties throughout 
the Nation. It has been started on a demonstration basis in 57 low- 
income counties in 24 States. There is work going forward in other 
States with limited or no Federal help. 

The broad scope of the assistance being extended is shown by the 
makeup of the committee responsible for direction and coordination 
at the Federal level. It includes the following: 


Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture (chairman) 

Under Secretary, Department of the Interior 

Under Secretary, Department of Commerce 

Under Secretary, Department of Labor 

Under Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Administrator, Small Business Administration 

Member, Council of Economic Advisers. 


Administrators of the following Department agencies work to- 
gether as a committee on the agricultural phases of the program: 


Agricultural Conservation Program Service 
Agricultural Research Service 

Farmer Cooperative Service 

Federal Extension Service 

Forest Service 

Soil Conservation Service 
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Agricultural Marketing Service 
Commodity Stabilization Service 

Rural Electrification Administration 
Farmers’ Home Administration 

Office of Informaton 

Office of Budget and Finance, also, 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration. 


Most pilot counties have set up rural development committees to 
a no irection for their programs. They evaluate resources, estab- 
ish long-range goals, and cordinate with the State-level committees. 
A total of 1,102 individuals are regular members of the committees. 
Private indivduals outnumber Government agency representatives 
about 2 to 1 on these organized rural development committees in the 
pilot counties. 

In January of 1954 President Eisenhower in his message on agri- 
culture called for special attention to the needs of low-income families. 
He stated : 


The chief beneficiaries of our price-support policies have been the 2 million 
largely highly mechanized farming units which produce about 85 percent of our 
agricultural output * * *. Special attention should be given to the problems 
peculiar to small farmers. 

About 1.5 million of our farm families have total incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. This level of income must be increased, the land 
made more productive and soils built up in fertility. Increased and 
diversified productivity will pay off in many ways, especially in re- 
duced family living costs and better nourished families. 

More efficient sized farms will often be needed and the credit needs 
of small farmers and part-time farmers need to be met. Farm timber 
is a neglected opportunity on most low-income farms. In many com- 
munities one-half or more of the land is in timber—producing very 
little income. Land should be put to its most constructive use. 

Job opportunities must be made known to more low-income farm 
families, and there must be more adequate vocational training for 
young people. Industries need to be expanded in areas of under- 
employed rural people. 

n looking to his future, the farmer rightfully and confidently ex- 
pects his best customer to be the American consumer. He would like 
to see a widening of his export market on a businesslike basis but he 
recognizes that of vastly greater importance to him is the expansion of 
demand for food and fiber here at home, propelled by general pros- 
perity and a growing population. 

The farmer realizes that he needs to put his inventory in order if 
he is to be in a good bargaining position in the market. He is becom- 
ing more acutely aware of costly accumulations of farm products in 
Government storage. Disposal programs and the soil bank are tend- 
ing toward a reduction in the inventory to the point where the de- 
mands of an expanding home economy should make it possible for 
farm products to bring a fair price in the marketplace. 

It would be the greatest disservice to the farmer if we were to 
pursue a course which would result in another buildup of the inven- 
tory in peacetime. Reasonable abundance is a thing to be desired, 
and the farmer has demonstrated time and again that he can readily 
feed and clothe the American people adequately with much left over 
for export. But when farm products become overly abundant, the 
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farm economy is in trouble. The economic tides cannot be channeled 
to the good of all through legislative action. 

That is not to say that agriculture does not need assistance in educa- 
tion, aid in raising the levels for rural ple, improvement in pro- 
grams for the alleviation of drought, flood and other natural disasters, 
and help in solving the Great Plains problems. 

Meanwhile, we should reexamine price support as an instrument 
for stabilizing the farm economy. I think it has been demonstrated 
that high price supports tend to boost production, shrink markets 
and otherwise breed surpluses. 

Supports and controls go together, but a combination of the two 
does not always bring about desired results. I would like to read 
‘you two paragraphs from a report on a study made by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service on this subject covering the years 1953 to 
1955: 


The acreage-allotment, marketing-quota, and associated price-support pro- 
grams that have been in effect during the last 2 years have had little influence 
on total farm production, although the production of specific commodities has 
been modified considerably. 

An 8-pereent reduction from 1953 to 1955 in the total production of 4 of the 
basic allotment crops—cotton, wheat, corn, and rice—was more than offset by 
increases in production of nonallotment crops. Land and other resources 
diverted from production of these crops were used mainly to grow feed grains 
other than corn, oilseed, crops, rye, and hay. 

It seems to me that for the long pull we need to continue and promote pro- 
grams that will stimulate market growth, assist farmers in adjusting production 
patterns to shifting demands and in increasing their efficiency. 


Farmers have no lack of confidence in the future. This optimism 
is reflected in the latest. report on farm real-estate prices. Between 
July and November of last year they scored another 2-percent gain. 
They went up through the entire period of declining prices and farm 
imcome. 

The trend in large part is based on the desire of farmers to en- 
large their holdings. Through farm enlargement they are able to 
reduce their per-unit production costs by getting more efficient use 
of their equipment. 

This confidence on the part of farmers and other land buyers in 
farming seems to me significant and heartening. 


THE BUDGET FOR 1958 


The President’s budget. which was submitted to the Congress in 
January of this year exceeds $5 billion in terms of both new obli- 
gational authority and expenditures for USDA activities. A recent 
recomputation of soil-bank expenditures, based on the latest data 
on participation and prospective timing of payments, indicates a 
reduction of approximately $254 million, and this is reflected in a 
recent budget amendment. 

There is no question that the people of this country, the Congress 
and the administration are convinced that Federal expenditures 
should be reduced whenever and wherever that can be done without 
impairing national defense and other essential activities and serv- 
ices. The problem, of course, is to agree on what are essential services 
and the level at which they should be carried on. 
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In the Department of Agriculture, large segments of our expend- 
itures represent major farm programs which cannot easily be changed 
inuserially by action on a single year’s budget. These include pro- 
grams which trace directly to mandatory legislation or permanent 
authorizations; items where the level is more or less definitely set in 
advance; and grant or cooperative programs having far-reaching im- 
plications in State and local financing. The area of discretionary 
action is somewhat limited and for the most part includes the pro- 
grams which we all look to for the long-range improvement of agri- 
culture on a sound basis—research and education, marketing services, 
development and conservation of land, water, and forest resources, 
plant and animal diseases and pest control, development of foreign 
markets, and so forth. 

The following tabulation for 1958 reflects this situation. 

Here we have shown the breakdown on the basis of new obligational 
authority and also expenditures for the various categories; the per- 
centage figures have also been calculated. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows :) 





New obligational | Expenditures 


authority (in millions) 
(in millions) 


Amount | Percent Amount Percent 














eatin premirneemt-waneningliinitiltnecenetualiiie 
i 

Soil bank___.-- ae - . 1 $1, 000 20. 4 1 $1, 000 19.7 

Special activities (primarily to repay CCC for author- 

ON ir rtrs one 843 17.2 843 16.6 
Restoration of capital impairment....__-..___.._.. 1, 240 6.8 fn iI 
aie niin anne ne aton nth Libingacdppmmiakinans bedded 1, 358 26.7 

Permanent appropriations (primarily sec. 32)...._..... 302 6.1 331 6.5 

Loan authorizations (REA and FHA)...............- 499 10.2 552 10.9 

ACP (program level set in advance) -_____- 7 veda 237 4.8 240 4.7 

School-lunch program. .......-....-----.-.--.-.-.--.-- 100 2.0 100 2.0 

Payments to States for experiment stations and Ex- 

Geant OIL. Gi esc ek ls nws hbk. 48 38 1.8 88 1.7 
GEE i ngan 6a n 366s eR emensersies epreed-baqperé-gubaant 72 1.5 74 1.5 
All other (includes operating costs, research, market- 

ing, and regulatory work, meat inspection, forestry, 

assistance to conservation districts, and foreign agri- 

cultural services) ..............-..-- -aeweukienbicen 523 10.7 491 9.7 

| 100.0 


SWE BOP NO? oie iOy OF Mee ie 4,908 | 100.0 | 15,077 








1 Revised to reflect soil-bank item at $1,000,000,000. 


Secretary Benson. The President’s budget for these items repre- 
sents our best efforts to arrive at amounts that in our opinion would 
be necessary to render adequately the services for which we are respon- 
sible by law. A great deal of consideration and work have gone into 
the preparation of these estimates. It does not follow, however, that 
the estimates cannot be reduced if some services and activities are 
either postponed, “slowed up” or eliminated. Whether such activities 
should be continued, and at what levels, is of course for the Congress 
todecide. We recognize the need for economy in Federal expenditures, 
and should it be deemed necessary or advisable to make reductions of 
consequence, it is to be hoped that the Department will be given suf- 
ficient flexibility and latitude in the use of whatever funds are made 
available that the most essential work can be accomplished. 

It is obvious that really substantial reductions can be made in the 
Agriculture budget only by looking to the programs where the level 
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of expenditure is either established by law, or by crop and other condi- 
tions beyond our immediate control, but. which involve very large ex- 
penditures. In some cases this can only be accomplished over a period 
of years and after a thorough review and modification of basic farm 
program legislation. 

At the same time, we agree completely that an appropriation is not a 
mandate to spend the last dollar. This principle was well expressed 
by the House Appropriations Committee in its report on the general 
appropriation bill, 1951: 

Appropriation of a given amount for a particular activity constitutes only a 
ceiling upon the amount which should be expended for that activity. The ad- 
ministrative officials responsible for administration of an activity for which ap- 
propriation is made bear the final burden for rendering all necessary service 
with the smallest amount possible within the ceiling figure fixed by the Congress. 

Within whatever amounts are appropriated by the Congress, we 
intend to operate as economically as possible. We are reviewing our 
operations all the time and we are determined to make savings. For 
example, agencies are under standing orders that before authorizing 
the filling of vacant positions, supervisors should consider all possible 
alternative ways of getting the job done without employing additional 
personnel. 

In our daily operations we are constantly trying to find more efficient 
and: less expensive ways to handle workloads and meet objectives. 
Savings are being made and some of these are reflected in the recent 
request for supplemental estimates which the President transmitted 
to Congress on March 12, 1957. Most of the emergency and unfore- 
seen needs involved in that request are being met throughout the 
Government by proposed transfers from funds already available. In 
the case of the Department of Agriculutre, previously unforeseen 
needs arising from the President’s message on drought emergency, 
electrification loans, emergency fire-fighting costs, and so on, are 
proposed to be met almost entirely by transfers from appropriations 
or authorizations already available to the Department. 

My associates and I will be glad to respond to any questions you may 
have. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Secretary, I wish to commend you for the fine 
statement concerning your budget. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wnitren. It would appear that you recognize the atmosphere 
in which we are all living now, with the tremendous demands made 
on the Federal Treasury. You also recognize, within whatever the 
Congress feels it should appropriate, the need to apply that and see it 
is made available to the places where the need is most essential. I 
think it is a very fine attitude on your part as is shown by your state- 
ment and I trust that we will be able to give a sufficient degree of lati- 


tude, as you mention in your statement to carry out your most 
essential programs. 


PRICE SUPPORT AND INCOME DATA 


Now, I would like to put certain tables that were put in the hear- 


ings of February 26, when you were first before us, in the record at 
this point. 


' 
| 
: 
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(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Reductions in Federal price supports 


| | 





Change from 1952 through 1956 
























































' 1952 1957 | Reduction 

j Production Domestic consumption 

' ee ee 

Percent 
CE a ccd vecine $0.32 | $0. 28 12 | —1.8 million bales__._....- | —461.0 thousand bales. 

' ee sone 1. 66 1. 36 20 | +159.0 million bushels 7 +178 0 million bushels. 

j Bare... <0. souahe eae . 94 26 | +144.3 million bushels. -| +83.8 million bushels. 
Cottonseed__......| 69.03 | 46.00 33 | —695 thousand tons | —751.0 thousand tons. 
Flaxseed...........| 3.90 | 2.92 | 25 | +18.5 million bushels__.-_| +4.8 million bushels. 
Gti inten ier dicitccee 81 60 | 25 | —64.7 million bushels_--__- | —39.1 million bushels, 
RB ricencivcvceest-~ BE 1.15 21 | +5.5 million bushels _--.-- +4.0 million bushels. 
Sorghum. .._---- 2. 46 1. 83 26 | +114.4 million bushels +37.1 million bushels. 
Soybeans..........| 2.65 2.09 21 | +158.6 million bushels___.} +95.7 million bushels. 
Butterfat._....--- . 716 - 586 | 18 | +137.0 million pounds. -| +1: 20.0 million pounds. 
DEM conacdA debe nccl, ee | 3. 25 18 | +-10,627.0 million pounds. +9,986.0 million pounds. 

Nore.—During this period, Farm Price Index went down from 288 to 236, a decrease of 22 percent. This 
is about the average of the percentage reductions for the various commodities set forth above. 
CORN 

; Production | Support Percent of 

t levels parity 
iitiewnss osguasieititanna 1 3, 292, 000, 000 asl 2 $1. 60 90 
Pp akeennnadece : Paes é 1 3, 210, 000, 000 21.5 90 
edit tedidiccieacnere aeasitebien cane whan ~cantumattinennaanitesast * Ge 21.62 90 
Pe achbdhtdu kh cacdbedebaetadcduttnlins canmietateskoediaid 3 230, 000, 000 | 21.58 87 
Wk S Ss aean. Lasakee + 1 3, 451, 000, 000 aT 21.50 84 

WHEAT 
iiledduaioanisaapeseniaaics S : r aaron < ——_ 
ies tee tectd =< I leita aiid acta eee ict Mad 1 1, 306, 000, 000 2 $2. 20 90 
SOUR id onic oot 2 sce SH 7 73, 000, 000 | 22.21 91 
eitaaie nna _ 5s a . Fete, . 3 984, 000, 000 | 22.24 90 
isi ities ahaeanindhtih: aco bo athemeainctat tie txpieretaiteddaatinlnins te .---| 3935, 000, 000 22.08 82.5 
1956... FB Te tL 5) canine | 3 997, 000, 000 | 22.00 82. 6 
COTTON LINT 

1952... i whee . adelante be 415, 139, 000 | 5 $0. 3091 | 90 

1953__. r S eemenecwone 4 16, 465, 000 | 5. 3080 | 90 

1954... nano ody ead eh ‘ wares asa] 4 13, 696, 000 | 5.3158 90 

1955 . ji cacenandindebetaa 414, 721, 000 | 5.3170 90 
ie a eae ; = 4 413, 303, 000 | 5 2934 82.5 

— —_ A — —_ _ — _ — — a —_— —— hia’ — a 
TOBACCO 
re hi mA. mand peri ——— ied " 
RS chat a Sasa cbeadaee na veneneennnssseeee-------| #2, 256, 000, 000 | * $0. 495 | 91 
Pitidecacdeeedadenecasendeltehed faints deamsiste te eileen 162 , 059, 000, 000 j 5. 466 91 
1954__- gig el | #2, 2, 243, 000, 000 5 | 464 | 91 
5 1955... buble weapon shins = 2, 193, 000, 000 | 5, 462 91 
' Meh ee ced Sh React nancbdbdécsehens tudes : 2; 145, 000, 000 5, 481 90 
\ 
PEANUTS 

nN Sots acs Cath ag ses _.| #1, 356,000,000 | 5 $0. 120 | 90 
1953... as nication aibains i ie | 6 1, 574, 000, 000 6.119 90 
1954... ave LSC. . --| § 1, 008, 000, 000 § 122 90 
1955.... bi . ‘ uli deddiawhalaad ...-.| § 1, 576, 000, 000 5 122 | 90 

i ts pailinaiecavik ode Meearseie 6 1, 566, 000, 000 §.114 86 

i | \ 

; | Billions of bushels. 

j 2 Per bushel. 

: § Millions of bushels. 

4 Bales. 

: 5 Per pound. 

j ® Billions of pounds. 

{ 


ne eS: 
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FARM INCOME DOWN 


{In billions} 
Cash receipts Production expenses Net income 








| 
i 
| 





Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
LAE sadedidipiacaddtallbcbeatakdias! be 

a ede ticichondensteadilis soe taenichns | BR ctens eR: $15.0 |_. SES 
8 5 32. 5 +31 22.5 +57 14.3 | —4.7 
Oe a | 30.0 +21 | 22.1 +56 111.8 | —21.3 


1 Only $10.4 billion based on 1947-49 dollars. 





FARM INCOME PER FARM DOWN 





| 











| 
Produc- | | Imvest- | Percent | Number of 
Gross tion Net | ment return farms 
expense 
ie a tiene -: ~-|——— a} eecreateteieaerfneamtonpigiaesecsipinel menos ‘Baste 
WR st tenendiics 3 $4,947 | $2, 416 | $2, 531 $14, 223 198 | 5, 927, 000 
1952” SII] esa] 48} eso} «=a 836 133 | 5, 360, 000 
1956 a , 6, 934 | 4, 519 12,415 26, 327 | 107 4, 900, 000 
| | i | | 





1946____. i : ee $0. 828 
th 666ethe< > waedepe Mibbet abedesnmenauey on . 825 
1956___- ie $e Sesbstecsas ebosescudeuaus veuet savages ; .70 
Manufacturing - - . -- aaa . oe eh $1.98 Telephone. m t baad $1. 86 
Coal mining - -- --- . re 2.79 Wholesale trade_- ‘ cates ‘ice 
Construction -. ...------- A, el, seanaene ; 1. 57 
Railroads. -..-..-..-- FA eerie evecare 2.11 Laundries 1.05 


1 Only $2,117 based on 1947-49 dollars. 


CONSUMER INCOMES UP 


| 




















| Total personal income Per person 
[os derer gry oer ieee 
Amount Percent Amount | Percent 
| | 
i ; 
| Billion | | 
1946__. ' ‘ $178.0 |... | _* 7 _ ae 
SE ae ee . wobees ° | 271.8 | +53 | 1, 833 +42 
1956_... — 306.0 | +70 | 2,010 +55 
ooo — — _ L _ — _ — | ee 
WHAT 1 HOUR OF FACTORY LABOR WILL BUY INCREASING 
| Increase 
1939 | 1956 Pe neiiaeetiliniil 
| | | Amount | Percent 
| 
‘a _ bt itiilapaaitti —| —| reno 
Bread (loaves). - - jek che hod 8.0 | 11.0 | 3.0 | 37 
Steak (pounds)... ._.- eidb thle dbase se6scne 1.8 | 2.2 | 4) 22 
Milk (pints) - -.-. seb sci a 10. 4 | 16. 4 | 6.0 | 58 
Butter (pounds). - - .- nda. Ds oedn armen 1.9 | 2.7 | 8 | 42 
Bacon (pounds) .- a aa 2.0 | 3.5 | 1.5 | 75 
Eggs (dozen) _._._-- 2.0 | 3.3 | 1,3 | 65 
Oranges (dozen) .....--. yea ;, 2.2 3.4 1.2 | 55 


| | | 
i ‘ 
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PERCENTAGE OF CONSUMER INCOME SPENT FOR FOOD DOWN 


| | 
Food | Housing | Transpor- 


| 

tation 

Leergeensbecate vaste 
1946... ue 35.6 | 9.3 | 8.2 
1952. : 34. 4 | 11.7 | 10.6 
1956. | 32.1 | 12.0 | 12.7 

i | } 


INCREASE FARM REAL ESTATE PRICES 


Mr. Wuirren. There are several other things it might be well to 
develop. First, I do think that a comment might be made in connection 
with the increased farm real estate prices. 

We had the Farm Credit Administration before us last year and 
again this year. It was developed that many of the purchases of 
that real estate came from people with money who might be in- 
terested in getting something solid in view of the inflationary spiral 
through which we have been going. That was one of the factors 
why farm real estate has been increasing in sales price at a time when 
farm income has not been too good. 

Do you recognize that as one of the factors ? 

Secretary Benson. I assume that would be a factor, I don’t know 
how important. I think Dr. Paarlberg and Dr. Butz could comment 
on it; but I know some of my own friends who are not engaged in 
agriculture as their regular business who have been buying some land. 
We still have quite a tendency for professional men or Pusithacasiials 
to go into farm real estate, especially if they had been reared on a 
farm. It seems to be in their blood : they seem tv want to get farm- 
land. 

Mr. Butz. There is another point, and that is that in the percentage 
of the total purchases as between farm and nonfarm purchases, that 
percentage has been declining, the nonfarmer purchases. I think that 
would not indicate that there has been a very marked or wholesale 


’ trend to,buy for purposes of hedging against inflation. 


Mr. Wuirren. Well, there are 2 or 3 other factors. And as you 
mention, Mr. Secretary, I also have friends who are doctors, lawyers, 
successful businessmen, or people who do not have any idea of farm- 
ing but who have money to invest. There seems to be something 
about human nature, a desire to own something, a desire to own some 
land, and that appears to be a factor. 

I think that we went through a period during World War IT and 
during the Korean outbreak where some businesses made so much 
money that they could play with farming, and farm losses were taken 
in connection with the income tax; and that also is a factor. I do 
not mean to indicate that is the sole factor; but I do think that is a 
factor. 

Secretary Benson. We had some figures indicating the proportion 
of these purchases made by farmers. What was that, Dr. Paarlberg ? 

Dr. PaartperG. Over two-thirds. : 

Secretary Benson. Over two-thirds, Mr. Chairman. 
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MANNER OF CONTROLLING PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wurtrren. I do not mean to belabor you with regard to price 
support levels, since we know and are familiar with your views, and 
you are familiar with ours. They have been the subject of much 
discussion with this committee in times past. But I would like to 
say again that the election is over and the Democrats won the Congress 
and the Republicans won the executive department. I simply mention 
that to say that whatever the faults are in agriculture, and there are 
many things to be really disturbed about, I think it is high time that 
we forget past differences of viewpoint and honestly seek to look anew 
at these things to see if perhaps certain changes are not in order in 
the basic laws and perhaps with regard to administration, too. 

And I am highly pleased to see that the Department is offering these 
commodities which the Government owns in world trade on a com- 
petitive basis. I am also pleased to see the volume which is moving 
through normal trade channels for dollars. 

I have tried to make it clear throughout the years, when I have 
insisted it should be done, that it is much more important to be in 
the market on a competitive basis, which is the only consistent basis, 
than to get rid of the commodities themselves. 

It is how we do it that keeps us in a position of being a source of 
supply to world customers. It also keeps our competitors from mov- 
ing in and taking over markets that we may have shut ourselves out of 
in the past by not selling competitively. 

Lam, as you know, with the cooperation and help of the Department 
trying now to write a bill on the domestic allotment plan for the basic 
commodities; but this is what I would like to reason with you a little 
bit, Mr. Secretary. Some of the defects which we see in the present 
law, which you attribute to price support, might be something other 
than price support. In poe years, where we have had high-level price 
support, you have felt that it would relieve the situation considerably 
by reducing those supports. 

Reduced price supports have not shown up in increased domestic 
consumption. The record will show that they have not resulted in 
reduced production. That leaves me to wonder if the trouble you 
attribute to high-level price supports perhaps does not come from 
certain other things. 

We try to control production by acres, and when you try to control 
United States production by acres you give a tremendous incentive 
for the farmers to increase production per acre. The only control at 
present on those commodities is by limiting the farmers’ acres and, as a 
result, they try to keep their units up by fertilizer, by putting in rows 
close together, by getting the finest strain of seeds that can be had, 
and by using irrigation and other means. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. So it makes me wonder if the acreage approach is not 
the most serious fault in this program, rather than the price support 
level. I think we can see other evidences that flow from that. I notice 
here that the appropriations at the Federal level to State experimental 
stations have increased 200 percent in recent years and Congress has 
gone along with that. I think behind it is the support of the people, 
because with acreage controls the people are more and more insistent 
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that the experiment stations devote themselves more and more to the 
end. result that they get more per acre. I think that is a reflection of 
what I am talking about. 

I wonder if you have any comment as to what you feel or think with 
regard to the acreage controls—and here we are referring to some- 
thing that we have had for many years. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your very con- 
structive statement, particularly regarding the importance of tryin 
to deemphasize our differences and emphasize the areas in whic 
we can find agreement. 

Of course, as you know, we feel that we have pretty well demon- 
strated that you cannot effectively control overall production by con- 
trolling the acreage of a few basic commodities. 

Our study indicated—that from which I quoted in the prepared 
statement—that farmers do have a tendency, as you have indicated, to 
intensify their operations on their fewer acres and thereby increase 
their production yields per acre. Of course, there is a relationship 
between consumption and price. It is possible to price a commodity 
out of the market. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would agree with that. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Secretary Benson. We have had some pretty good demonstrations 
of that. There was a time when consumption oF dairy products was 
declining under 90-percent, supports. ..We made an adjustment in 
supports; it was a rather sharp reduction. 

The downward trend shortly thereafter was reversed and the con- 
sumption increased. I think it was a good thing for the dairy industry. 

The application of that to long-staple cotton, with which you are 
familiar 

Mr. Wuirten. Before we get away from the dairy products, I would 
like to point out 1 or 2. factors,, With:regard to dairying, we have had 
quite a buying program, whereby we bought up what might have 
amounted to surpluses. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would also like to say that, with a reduction of 
price supports plus your purchases of dairy products, the situation 
for the dairymen has been fairly good; but, on the other hand, dairy 
production has increased during that period. It isa factor that should 
not be overlooked. 

Secretary Benson. Would you like to comment, Dr. Butz? 

Mr. Butz. I may comment that, even though dairy production in- 
creased, the rate slowed down. I think that production will always 
increase as technology advances. The question is: At what rate? 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Chairman, permit me on one point. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Yes. 

Mr. AnpverseNn. Mr. Secretary, we have spent a tremendous sum of 
money in the last 2 or 3 years in reducing our stocks of dairy products. 

Secretary Banson. Yes. When the prices were adjusted we had, as 
I recall, over 1 billion pounds in storage and most of those have been 
moved out. Butter is all out, and powdered milk and cheese, and there 
has been an extensive operation, as you have indicated—but the en- 
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couraging thing to us, at least, is that the market has been expanded. 
As the chairman pointed out, we have bought and sold rather sizable 
quantities. We have used some in the special school-milk program. 
But the per capita consumption in the market place has greatly in- 
creased. 

Mr. AnversENn. But yet, in the last 3 years, if my memory serves me 
right, we have suffered a loss of approximately $1,500 million in the 
disposal of our dairy commodities. I believe that includes the present 
fiscal year. I am only estimating, but I believe it is about $1,500 mil- 
lion, and, of course, at the same time we are faced with this increase, 
this year, of the production of milk above last year. Now, I cannot 
call that too rosy a picture, personally. 

Secretary Benson. Dr. Butz, do you care to comment? 

Mr. Butz. The comment I have 1s that I think our adjusted figures 
on the increase will show that there will not be 4 billion but 2 billion 
pounds. 

Mr. Anversen. The Department may have changed its estimate, but 
that is the estimate they gave me. 

Mr. Burz. Yes. It has been adjusted recently. I think you are 
right, it continues to be an expensive program, and the mere fact that 
we have reduced the inventories in the CCC often hides the real prob- 
lem—because we are now giving away or selling at concessional prices 
our dairy oe under support prices, it will cost about $300 mil- 
lion—but I might point out, however, that in the last couple of years 
the level of dairy price support has been edging up a little from what 
the Secretary placed 2 years ago, in April 1954, I believe—— 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Burz. At that time the downtrend in per capita consumption 
was reversed. In the last year or two that has leveled off in response 
to the reduction in price, and it certainly is not due to any diminution 
of promotional activities. 

Mr. AnversEeNn. One further comment. To me it is a good example 
of how reduced price supports did not reduce production. 

Mr. Burz. I think you cannot use that as an example of how a 
reduced price support did not decrease consumption, because it did 
curtail expansion of production 
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Mr. ANDERSEN.. But you admit we had 2,500 million pounds this 

ear 

: Mr. Burz. The increase in production is less, I think, than it would 
have been if the price support were not reduced. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Well, we cannot say to what degree the production 
increase was less than it would have been, but I am simply pointing 
out for the record that here is one point ‘that definitely proves that 
the decreased price support did not reduce the domestic production. 

Mr. Prrerson. One other point. That is, the number of dairy cows 
in the last few years has been trending downward, but there is in- 
creased production per cow and improvement of efficiency on each 
individual farm, which has made a major contribution toward con- 
tinuing the increase in the total milk output. 

Secretary Benson, I think that the most important thing, however, 
resulting toon the adjustment has been the fact that the “downward 
trend in consumption has been reversed, and the consumption has 
turned upward on a per capita basis, and on the total basis for dairy 
products, particularly milk and butter and our markets are expanding. 
We hope they will continue—they have been expanding not rapidly 
enough to suit us, but we hope they will. 

Mr. Anversen. And I would agree with your hope. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think in that connection that it would be well for 
the record to show the production of the products over the last sev- 
eral years, the amount of money that the Federal Government has ex- 
pended in purchasing milk for school lunches and other purposes, and 
what the dientthia so consumption is independent of these special uses. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Production and civilian per capita consumption of selected dairy products and 
Federal expenditures for dairy products 


BUTTER 


i 


















































Million pounds Federal Syeeditares, fiscal year, 
tesserae peetas hestinabaatnendiaeemmnmnietnintinititatia wetter amram million dollars 
Civilian per capita 
consumption 
Calendar year a 
Produc- 
tion | From CCC sup- coc Section School Special 
plies or bought | losses! 32 lunch ? milk 
Total wholly or partly 
with Govern- 
ment funds 
wes acer 
OR a ia eo acd 1, 402 8.6 | J bide WO PBN seeks rae Sera 
ee! eee ee 0.4 0.5 ees rs 
DEE a Sidddan ewan css 1, 628 8.9 6 35.7 Ge Priccs-csas Luttcedeeee 
ED ata 1, 555 9.0 Flor, MA2 OD aceon | ada gi 
1956 4.................| 1,878 | 8.7 '7| 2146 45.4 end. 
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1 CCC losses on butter include butter oil, and on nonfat dry milk include whey. 

2 Total cash payments to States for reimburseme nt of part of cost of meals served which may or may not 
include milk. 

3 Less than $50,000. 

# Preliminary. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION FOR INCREASE IN INCOME 


Mr. Wurrten. There is a basic thing here. I have always relied 
on my knowledge of people and human nature, and that knowledge 
comes from my own experience and background rather than the study 
of economics as such. I don’t think there is any question but that the 
average farmer has either a fixed or increasing overhead, and he has 
his investment, and anything he buys has been increasing in price. 
Where his own sales price is reduced by support-price change or other- 
wise the only thing he can do is to try to increase his volume to offset 
his loss in price. 

And I think the figures from the Department of Agriculture that 
we had in the February 26 hearings clearly demonstrate that the 
farmer does try to make up his loss in income resulting from the re- 
duction of his price by the production of more units to sell. That is 
about the only thing he can do, and I know many farmers in my area, 
and I know that is what they do from time to time. That is where 
the argument has always come about as to the value of price reduction 
as a means of reducing the actual production on the farm. 

Of course, sometimes the reduction in prices might prevent some 
big financial group from going into farming. But the individual 
farmer is tied to that land, that is his means of livelihood, and he has 
got to stay there. If he loses money through reduced prices, the 
only thing he can do is to make it up on something else. If you cut 
down on his wheat, he tries to make up his loss by planting something 
else, and if you cut him down on cotton he plants soybeans instead. 

Beyond all, it is absolutely necessary for him to have money to pay 
his taxes, and send his boy to college, and paint his house. He cannot 
do it unless he gets dollars, and he cannot get them except by 
sufficient volume. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure we all agree that with a given quantity 
a higher price would bring a greater return. But the farmer’s de- 
sire 1s to produce more and if he can produce more volume, at even a 
lower price, his income may be increased thereby. 

I think that the long-staple cotton people have recognized that, in 
their way of regaining the markets that they were losing by getting the 
prices down to a competitive basis. They got it by asking Congress 
to permit it, and they are asking again this year. And the market has 
increased—in other words, they have kept themselves competitive in 
the world market. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is true. However, that is a relatively special 
crop and a relatively new crop. I am talking about other crops than 
that, other than the extra-long-staple cotton, which never had much 
of a market in this country except in wartime or other times when we 
were cut off from our foreign supplies. 

So I think that the facts that you mention do not have the signifi- 
cance across the board that you might attribute to them. 

Secretary Benson. I think the principle involved probably would 
hold; but certainly in the case of soybeans, for example, they have 
greatly expanded their market and they have insisted that we keep 
paren suuports down so as to permit them to compete and their markets 

ave increased both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think that what you say is true. Of course, 
involved in that is the cottonseed which is competitive with soybeans. 
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The soybean market was to a large extent built up at a time when there 
was a difference in the support level between soybeans and cotton, one 
flowing into the hands of the Government and the other to fill up the 
market, I just mention that as one of the factors involved. 


NEED FOR FARM PRICE PROTECTION 


Now, the other thing I do not see that we can avoid and the Ameri- 
can press points it out and I tried in several speeches to deal with it— 
we have protection built into the law for just about everything that 
we buy. We protect the rights of labor unions through labor con- 
tracts, we protect the right of industries to reflect in their sales prices 
all of their costs, and we have the laws that give the utilities the right 
to reflect in their rates the cost of operation plus investment plus a 
reasonable return. 

Now, if a farmer has to buy from a market where all of these things 
are built in, I think of necessity he must have protection. Otherwise, 
as someone expressed it, he buys on the retail market and sells on the 
wholesale market, and he has to make up the difference by depleting 
his land. But the chief difference between the subsidy that these 
people get and the farmer is that the others get it from the users of 
their facilities or the purchasers of their goods. The farmer, who 
has the same need for support, largely has had to look to the Govern- 
ment for price support to support his products. 


NEED FOR USE CHARGE ON FARM PRODUCTS 


That is the reason I am trying to write a bill now, whereby the 
purchaser of the farm products would pay for the domestic use and the 
price to the farmer would reflect a fair income to him. 

That is essential, in my judgment. There are those who advocate 
that the farmers’ prices be at one price—in other words, not two 
prices, one for domestic sales and one for foreign sales. It is my 
belief—and I would like to have your reaction to it—that if the farm- 
er’s prices are low enough for his products to move in world trade 
competitively, against cheap labor in Mexico and other places 
throughout the world, they are so low that he cannot live in the 
United States, paying all of those built-in costs like labor and the 
other costs that are part of the prices that he pays. On the other 
hand, if his price is high enough to offset all of these high costs for 
everything he purchases, then it is too high for him to compete in 
the world trade. 

Mr. Burz. You want to shift the cost to the processor ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes; to the processor. I don’t believe it would raise 
the cost of living one bit in the world and I am convinced from my 
own experience and observation that, if the cotton initially were given 
to the mills and the farmer grew it free of charge and gave it to them 
gratis, it would carry the same price at retail, as much as the traffic 
would bear. We cannot help recognize that if we study the situation. 
If a farmer produces all of your tomatoes, all of your watermelons, and 
all of your celery, and did not charge for it at all but gave it away to the 
retail stores outside the area where they grew it, they would charge 
what the traffic would bear because that is our system. The result 
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would be the same as if you paid that farmer his share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar that has got down to 40 cents. 

It raises the question as to whether we would not be able to take 
care of the farmer on the same basis, that is, give him the same degree 
of protection in the law as others have. It would largely be absorbed 
by the group between the farmer and the consumer, because the con- 
sumer presumably today is paying all that the traffic will bear. If 
that were done, then the squeeze would be not on the consumer but 
the squeeze would be on that group between the consumer and the 
re gah and that is the group where this high cost of living has been 

uilt up. 

I ounia like to have your comment on that. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, of course, you have opened up a 
very important subject—I don’t know whether you want to take the 
time to explore it fully this morning. I am very pleased that you 
are preparing a bill on it. 

It gets into the two-price plan, generally speaking. We have had a 
little experience with that, not calling it the 2-price plan but the 
2-price aoe 

he thing we need to watch out for in some of these programs is 
that we not get the domestic portion, the price support of the do- 
mestic portion, at a level that will tend to stimulate greater producion 
of competing products. 

We have a little of that in our cotton subsidy export program—you 
know what happened. Synthetics have taken advantage of it and 
the domestic people who are using cotton have complained that their 
products are costing more than their competitors abroad can buy it, 
so they come in for protection. 

So we have had to arrange for a subsidy to protect the domestic 
pelea. We need to look into those things very carefully. Iam glad 
that you are exploring it. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am convinced from hearings before this committee 
that the competitive situation between cotton and synthetics will be 
resolved on a use basis. The place where cotton has lost its markets, 
and I have listened to the experts in your Department and various 
others, has been in places such as automobile tires where they had 
the heat problem, the heat that is generated in automobile tires. 
Cotton lost out to nylon—and this goes across the board—on a use 
basis. 

Secretary Benson. I think probably you have a point on the ques- 
tion of use in tires, but, on the question of clothing, the percentage of 
increase in the use of synthetic fibers has been tremendous; much 
greater than the increase in the use of cotton. 

Mr. Wurirten. That is true, but I still feel that the basic reason 
is use. Whatever people buy, they buy it for the use. When I go 
to buy something, I go knowing what I want. I do not believe that 
I ever bought a substitute for cotton unless it met the need better 
than the cotton. However, this problem might be met by a tax on such 
substitutes. 

But, be that as it may, I would like to go back to what I mentioned 
earlier, that the user could pay for it in another way. 

Secretary Benson. Through a processing tax ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Through a processing tax which would go into the 
Treasury and which would justify an annual appropriation by the 
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Congress to make up the differences. On the one hand, if we collect 
a tax from the processor, the user, in other words, he would pass it on 
to the consumer to the extent he did not absorb it. 

Secretary Benson. May I say on this, Mr. Chairman, that when you 
get your bill perfected and introduce it, I presume we will have the 
opportunity to discuss it fully. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I hope you will and, as I pointed out, I have called 
on the Department and they are cooperating very fully to help me 
prepare it. So your people will be familiar with the mechanics of 
the bill and we will have the benefit from the experience that you 
have had. I prefer to issue certificates to the farmer for his share of 
the domestic market and then by some means see that the purchaser 
at the market place pays a fair price. I believe it can be done. 

Mr. Anpersen. Talking about this general topic of introducing a 
bill to help your section of the country, may I bring up one point? 

Mr. Wurrren. May I say that this bill that I am trying to write 
would go to wheat, tobacco, rice, and cotton, and it is just not local. 

Mr. Anversen. I would like to say something that I uncovered 
yesterday in working up my income report. 

Secretary Benson. You have to do that, too? 

Mr. AnversENn. It is a long and laborious project, especially when 
you don’t have the time to do it. 

Now, I discovered yesterday that I received the great amount of 
3 percent on the valuation of my farm for my share; that is net for 
this last calendar year. In previous years I received 4 percent on my 
money; that is, figuring the money that I could turn right around 
today and sell the farm for, and 3 or 4 years ago I received 9 and 
10 percent. 

I am just telling you my own personal experience. I have dribbled 
down and that is all I get from that good farm in western Minne- 
sota. Of course, [ rent my farm and I get two-fifths of the gross 
income and I rent my farm to a very good qualified farmer who has 
been with me for a few years 

Mr. Marsuauyi. You would be in a better position in having put 
your money in the United States savings bonds. 

Mr. Anpversen. Much better. I keep a double-entry ledger system 
and I know every dime of expense legitimately charged to the farm 
and that is my two-fifths share of the gross income of that particu- 
lar farm. 

And, gentlemen, it makes you stop and realize, when you figure 
out that last year I had the best corn crop in history, and yet that 
was only good enough to give me a 3-percent net on the evaluation 
that I have on this particular farm, when I charge off taxes, when 
I charge off insurance, depreciation, and certain portions of the fer- 
tilizer that I buy so as to encourage my renter to do a better job of 
farming, and that is figuring in my big crop of corn at $1.16 a bushel 
and IT am just wondering, when Mr. Whitten talks about a bill 
for his section, if there is not something I could do for the Midwest 
agriculture in the line of working up some rural program to help out 
the Midwest corn farmers. 

T tell you gentlemen in all seriousness I am beginning to come to 
the point where, if nothing else will do, perhaps to revert to the 
Brannan plan, whichh I opposed very vigorously, as Mr. Marshall 
knows, in 1948 and 1949. This thing is getting really kind of dis- 
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couraging With me, with this splendid piece of land there and that 
is all that it produces for its owner and the farmer on the land. 

Secretary Benson. We did try to get a corn bill which we thought 
would hel 

Mr, Anpersen. Yes, and, Mr. Secretary, I proposed a bill which 
you people turned down without much thought, whereby my corn 
farmer and our corn farmers and the wheat farmers would have a 
specified 90-percent protection upon the family-sized farm produc- 
t1on. 

And as the result of the question which I asked of you when you 
were here previously, you said the Department was 100 percent op- 
posed to the matter—but I don’t know how else we are going to 
continue on this farm in southwestern Minnesota—and, after all, I 
am only one of thousands of farmers, and if I cannot get a decent in- 
come and pay my expenses, then I get in the same category that Mr. 
Whitten just mentioned; that is, I have to have money, the farmer 
has to have money to meet his bills and show a little profit or otherwise 
agriculture, as such, is doomed to a slow decadence or whatever you 
want to term it. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, we are not in the habit of 
reporting on bills without thorough thought. 

Mr. AnpversEN. No; but you reported very definitely on that bill 
you were opposed to according the family-sized producer 90 percent, 
and I believe our limits were 4,000 bushels of corn and 3,000 bushels 
of wheat and I forget how many bales of cotton, I think 25 bales. 

Secretary Benson. Why do your land prices continue to go up in 
your States? 

Mr. ANnpersEN. Various reasons, but I can assure you that none of 
them is due to high farm income, quite the contrary. 

Secretary Benson. Over two-thirds of the purchases have been by 
farmers. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct, that is one big reason for it. They 
have to expand production at present low prices to come out finan- 
cially. When you cut down the net income, as in my case, from 9 or 
10 percent to 3 percent, what is the answer? Many farmers are 
forced to go out and buy more land to increase their necessary income. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say that my approach to this thing 
is quite definitely to try to do something for my area, in that I am 
trying to do something for agriculture generally. But really my 
purpose has to do with the overall basic agricultural approach, and 
my bill would have to do with wheat and other commodities as well 
as cotton. 

' I think I see defects in the present law and I am trying to obviate 
those. 

Another thing. I think the American farmer would make a serious 
mistake by being dependent upon annual appropriations by Congress 
for a part of their costs and all of their profits. 

Be that as it may, my approach is to let the domestic purchaser 
pay a fair price to the farmer and [I still think that is the best way, 
even though it is passed on as a tax to the processor, or the processor 
by other means is required to pay a fair price. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I have taken so much time. I am not going to 
pursue this soil bank and the rural development programs as fully 
as'we might like. 
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ACREAGE RESERVE PHASE OF SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


I think the acreage-reserve part of the soil bank is some more of 
the same trouble. e have been trying to control production by 
acres. If controlling production by acres will not work, cutting 
down acreage some more will not work either. Not only that, but 
paying him to cut his acres, if it did work and did cut production, has 
a terrific effect on business in the small towns and cities and it will be 
reflected in the overall business of the Nation. 

Yesterday I had a letter from a Grenada banker, Mr. Moore. He 
has 16 or 17 banks in my area and he deplored this acreage-reserve 
program. I am getting letters from automobile dealers, business 
people, and others in my area. 

Not only that, but I made some criticisms of the soil bank in the 
hearings on February 26 and I got letters, I believe, from every State 
of the Union about the bad effects of that program on the com- 
munities. 

We are going to dry up American business. If it should work and 
if it should cut out United States production, which I doubt it will 
do after a few years, in 5 years we would not have any foreign mar- 
kets. We cannot control the world’s production by just cutting our 
own farmers out and I think time has proven it. 

I would like to have put into the record in connection with the soil 
bank the estimate of the volume of business that you will have cut 
out in the way of transportation, in the way of ginning, processing, 
warehousing—the economic effect of drying up this much volume. 
If you put your economists on that you will ant believe, that we are 
losing more than we are getting from this program. 

Secretary Benson. That is a pretty sizable order but we will try; 
we will do the best we can. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix begin- 
ning on p. 2111.) 

May I say this? Of course, you talk about reduced volume that has 
been the effect of our acreage controls on cotton and wheat and other 
things and which has had an adverse effect on the community services, 
but may I point out, first of all, the real test of the soil bank will, I 
think, be this year. It is new, and then we will know what it accom- 
plishes. I have faith it will be effective. 

It isa voluntary program. None of your friends down in your State 
or anywhere else have to go into it; they can stay out if they please. 
It is an emergency program. It is a short-run program, and the real 
test will be in 1957. 

Mr. Wurrren. All of my complaints are not from farmers. They 
are from students of the long-range effect of it. My complaints are 
largely from people in the towns that have business that is tied in 
with farm activities. 

If in the State of Utah you paid every farmer from the Federal 
Treasury whatever income he got, and he just sat down and quit, it 
would dry up every one of those activities, It is that part that the 
communities are complaining about. 

Secretary Benson. If they are interested in the welfare of the 
farmer they should also be concerned with these overhanging sur- 
pluses which the soil bank is intended to help—surpluses that de- 
pressed farm prices and income by $2 billion a year—it works both 
ways. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Of course, everybody looks at his immediate situa- 
tion. Last year they were busy and this year there is no activity at all. 
A fellow from Alabama told me that he put his farm in the soil 
bank, and put his money in the First National Bank, and he is going 
down to the fishing bank. If everybody did that, we would not have 
any business, we would have ruined business activities in the Nation. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Now, I notice in your statement where you quoted President Eisen- 
hower as saying something had to be done for the low-income farmer. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. Well, I think that the only thing that would help 
the low-income farmer is more income. All of the county agents 
and home demonstration agents, and all of the soil-conservation peo- 
ple that we have, are no substitute for money in the bank from the 
sale of what he produces. I never have been able to see the rural 
development program as anything more than an intensified county 
agent specs to make life a little better for the farmer. But that 
is no substitute for income. 

Now, I would like to put in the record the amount of money ex- 

nded in this year’s budget for the rural development program. 

want to know who got each dollar. I want to see what part of each 
dollar was spent in the 57 counties and what part went to the land- 
grant colleges, to Washington, or to any other place. I want the 
amount in this budget for 1958, who will get the money, how much 
will be spent, what. part will be spent in Washington, at the State 
level, and in the counties. 

Secretary Benson. We will be happy to do that. Do you also 
want to put in the record what is being done in some of the counties, 
for example, in your State? 

Mr. Wuitren. We will be glad to have you show that 
about three counties. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


we have 





RvuRAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM ACTIVITIES IN THE THREE Pinot CouNTIES OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


The programs in the three pilot counties in Mississippi are illustrative of the 
programs being carried out in 54 other pilot counties and areas throughout the 
Nation. These programs are not ones which the Department contemplates being 
extended to all counties of the Nation or to be financed by Federal funds in a 
major way within any given county over a continuing period. Rather, it is 
expected that after a limited period of time of special assistance the activities 
will be sustained through the use of local resources and, insofar as the Depart- 
ment is concerned, assistance would be provided only under its regular going 
programs. In assessing the progress of these programs, it should be recognized 
that increased Federal assistance has become effectively organized in these 
counties only since the fall of 1956. 


TIPPAH COUNTY 


. In-this county there are 710 farms (37 percent) with less than 4 acres of cotton 
allotment, cotton being the main source of cash income. More adequate farm 
financing and marketing facilities for low-income farmers are needed. 

A broadly representative rural development committee and a number of busi- 
ness and professional groups in the county have been working together to meet 
these problems. 
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Among the groups cooperating with the county committee are: County ¢coor- 
dinating council (professional agricultural workers) ; Ripley Business Associa- 
tion ; county farm bureau; farm and home advisory councils; home demonstra- 
tion council; community organizations; Farmers’ Cooperative; county 4-H’ ad- 
visory council ; county livestock association ; board of supervisors, and civic clubs, 
Representatives of various Federal, State, and county agencies also serve on the 
committee. The Extension Service has assigned three agents to the program 
and the Soil Conservation Service has assigned one soil conservation technician: 

Some of the main projects undertaken thus far by the local people with local 
funds are as follows: 

(a) $25,000 has been subscribed to build a milk plant. 

(b) $2,000 has been provided for community improvement contests. 

(c) One registered Jersey cow is being purchased and given away each month 
(19 given away as of January 1957). 

(d) A building has been provided for a garment factory employing 250 people 
at Walnut, Miss. 

(e) A labor survey has been conducted to gather information to provide to 
prospective industries (500 families had 1 or more available workers who wanted 
jobs). 

(f) $1,500 has been raised to finance 4—H Club program. 

Some of the results of work done with individual farm families have been 
as follows: 

(a) Balanced farm and home plans were completed for 148 small farms in 
1956. Sixty or seventy more are expected in 1957. 

(b) Strawberry production has been encouraged: 19 farmers put out one-half 
acre each in 1956. 

(c) 4-H enrollment has been increased. 

(@) Efficiency on individual farms is being increased, especially with crops 
and livestock. A goal of 5,000 pounds of milk per cow has been set for 1957. 
Three farmers were assisted in locating or procuring new farm or enlarging 
present acreage; 4 farms were assisted with plans for building new homes; 26 
farms were assisted in getting a satisfactory loan on livestock or crop enter- 
prises. 

(e) Soil surveys have been completed on 1,240 acres belonging to low-income 
families 

HOLMES COUNTY 


Holmes County is predominantly a farming county with little or no industrial 
development. In 1950 about half of the farmers in the county had incomes of 
$500 or less; only 3 percent had incomes in excess of $5,000; and only 6 percent 
of the male and 3 percent of the female population had off-farm work. 

The county rural development committee was fully organized and able to 
initiate effective leadership in late 1956. The committee has 15 members and 
subcommittees on industries, marketing facilities, finance, schools, church partici- 
pation, recreation, family and home activities, labor, and youth. Membership 
on the committee includes representatives of various Federal, State, and county 
organizations and local business, religious, and civic groups. Five county 
extension agents and one soil conservation technician have been assigned to 
the program. 

As of January 1957 the following projects were being planned or initiated : 

(a) Grain elevators.—Farmers have been losing money by selling oats and corn 
below Government loan value because of lack of public storage facilities. The 
committee believes that three 100,000-bushel grain elevators are needed and it is 
exploring ways of getting these built cooperatively. 

(b) Vegetable processing plant.—In view of the county’s potentialities for 
producing vegetables, the committee feels that a vegetable processing plant would 
provide a foeal point for the development of a vegetable production and market- 
ing program for the county. The possibilities of this project are being discussed 
with an appropriate State agency. 

(c) Furniture factory—One subcommittee has been actively attempting to 
interest a furniture manufacturing firm in locating in the county. Estimates of 
the volume of hardwood species available in the area have been collected for 
this purpose. 
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(ad) Egg production and marketing.—Farmers in the county could realize a 
considerable increase in income through the production of quality eggs. Interest 
is high in this possibility. A program in this area was under consideration by 
the committee in January 1957. 

Work with individual farm families has resulted in— 

(@) 148 families being enrolled in extension and home plans; 
(b) The completion of 11 basic soil conservation plans; and 
(ec) Assistance to nine additional families in soil conservation planning. 


COVINGTON COUNTY 


In this county 35 percent of the farm families received cash incomes below 
$1,200; 865 farms in the county have less than 50 acres. About 1,700 of the 
2,120 farms grow cotton but 1,200 of those farms have cotton allotments of less 
than 5 acres. 

The county rural development committee has eight members with representa- 
tives of business, educaticnal, and governmental organizations. 

The Extension staff of the county has made available the services of four 
agents. One full-time and one part-time soil conservation technician ‘work 
directly with the program. 

Some of the accomplishments and activities growing out of this county’s 
program, as of January 1957 are as follows: 

(a) 'Two watermelon marketing associations were organized. 

(b) 104 low-income farms developed complete farm and home improved pro- 
grams. 

(c) The county health department has increased its medical services to low- 
income people. 

(dad) The 4-H enrollment has increased to over 1,000 with most of the increase 
coming from low-income farms. 

(ce) Negro farmers have been encouraged to buy stock in a nearby farmers’ 
market to secure better prices for their truck crops. 

(7) Home demonstration clubs have intensified their activities to meet the 
objectives of the program. 

(9) Representatives of the county have been working with the State agricul- 
tural and industrial board to secure location of an industria! plant in the county. 
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Secretary Benson. Yes, and they are showing real progress. 

Mr. Wuitten. I am not saying that the counties that have it do not 
like it. But if the present program in 57 counties were expanded to 
3,000 counties in the United States, it would be beyond our St 
pay. The question is not whether we are doing something good. The 
question is whether that money could be better used to help farm 
income, 

Secretary Benson. I think it is a move in the right direction, 
properly handled. 


PRICES FOR FARMLAND 


Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you made refer- 
ence to the optimistic future for agriculture, and you pointed out the 
optimism of the farmers and their having confidence in the future of 
farming, and you point out in there that the real-estate prices have 
shown a gain of approximately 2 percent. Do you think that the 
real-estate prices are a good barometer in measuring that? 

Secretary Benson. I think they are one good barometer, sir. Not 
the sole barometer, but I do think it is a good barometer, particularly 
when the great bulk of that land is being purchased by farmers 
themselves. 

Mr. Marswart. Do you think that the present price of farmland is 
a good situation in agriculture? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think our land should be placed on a free 
and competitive market. Whether land prices are too high or too low, 
I am not sure that I would be the judge on that, but these prices for 
land are for land sales competitively, and it is hard to say whether 
the land is too high or too low. If I were selling I would say it is too 
‘ow, and if I were buying I would say it is too high. 

Mr. Marswautut. We have had previous testimony before this com- 
mittee that shows that only three States in the Union have an index 
figure of lower than the land prices of the twenties, and it is my im- 
pression that, in that period, as the agricultural situation deteriorated 
in the twenties, the land prices went up as one of the things that con- 
tributed to that situation; it inflated the value upon the purchases that 
the farmer had to expend. 

Secretary BENson. Well, of course, I farmed during that period, 
too. 

Mr. MarsHA.u. I am certain you are familiar with the situation. 

Secretary Benson. And land prices did go down substantially after 
the inflation period. You will find they are higher now generally 
than they were during the period you referred to. 

Mr. Butz. If I may interrupt the Secretary, I think that we can 
justify that better now than in the twenties because the general prices 
overall are higher themselves. We have had a good deal of inflation 
in the 10 years since World War II, and it is only natural that land 
prices, like everything else, would have gone up. 

Mr. MArsuauyi. However, your index figure should be the better 
measurement 

Mr. Butz. Well, either one would be a good measurement. The 
index figure would be appropriate, but the general prices have gone up. 

Mr. Paartperc. Also, the longtime uptrend of population—as the 
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popalaiion has been growing, the land area does not increase and 
and value tends to increase. 

Mr. Marsuatu. But it is a factor where a farmer, particularly a 
young farmer who wants to engage in farming, is concerned and hie 
to face. 

Secretary Benson. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Marsuatu. There is that investment in his land. 

Secretary Benson. That is right; the investment is much higher. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 


Mr. Marsuatu. I also notice another thing in your statement; 
that the soybean acreage is increasing about 4 percent. To what do 
you attribute that? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is the estimate for this coming 
year. 

Mr. Marsuatit. What do you attribute the expansion of the soy- 
bean market to, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. You mean over the long period or just for this 
next year ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. No, I am thinking about the present situation we 
find ourselves in, that soybeans have had this past year a good market 
and I wonder what you attribute that to. 

Secretary Benson. The market generally for the use of soybeans 
and soybean products has expanded materially in recent years both 
at home and abroad. We have moved some soybeans in our export 
program, under the 480 program. I think we helped to tsitepaene 
them into some new markets that have considerable potential value 
from a long-time standpoint, and our own market has increased, of 
course, tremendously. ‘Twenty years ago we produced about 1 million 
bushels; now it is approximately up around 400 million, if I remem- 
ber correctly. 

Then, of course, we have had a great demand for soybean products 
in the feed market with the increase in our livestock population. Our 
human population is going more and more to a livestock diet, an 
animal diet and that has increased the demand for soybeans because 
it is a high protein feed and the soybean is helping to fill that market. 
So, there have been a number of factors. I would say probably those 
are some of the major ones. 

Mr. Paarteerc. And the reduction in corn acreage has helped to 
some extent. 

Mr. Marsnauy. No question about that. 

And that has been a fortunate thing for the Corn Belt. 

Secretary Benson. Then I think that the price has been kept quite 
competitive so the market has expanded considerably at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Marsa... Is it not true that we supplied in the foreign trade 
quite a number of bushels of soybeans to Japan? 

Secretary Benson. Certainly, that is correct. 

Mr. Marsnaty. And that comes about principally because the Japa- 
nese trade has been shifted from the mainland of China from which 
they formerly obtained their beans? 

Secretary Benson. That is one factor but I understand they have 
expanded the total take of soybeans also. 
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Mr. MarsHatu. What is the situation that exists at the present time 
with the Japan trade on soybeans ? 

Secretary Benson. Do you want to comment, Dr. Butz? 

Mr. Burz. I think, Mr. Congressman, it is a market of dollars. 
We have not put any soybeans in our 480 programs anyplace; we have 
a ready and good export market for dollars for soybeans; and the soy- 
bean industry, in cooperation with our Foreign Agricultural Service, 
now have a market promotion scheme abroad, and they are working 
in Japan, and there is a dollar market for American beans, 


RELAXATION OF RESTRICTIONS AGAINST RED CHINA TRADE 


Mr. MarsHatu. I notice that last Sunday’s paper, April 14, the 
Sunday Star, shows President Eisenhower has indicated that he feels 
that there needs to be some relaxation of the restrictions against Red 
China trade. That Red China relaxation would put a considerable 
supply in Japan, a quantity of soybeans from Red China in Japan, 
would it not ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I was not aware that anybody in Government 
wanted to relax restrictions on trade with Red China. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Not our trade, but Red China trade with Japan. 

Mr. Burz. They might get beans from the Chinese mainland. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Well, the Department obviously is not aware of it. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I wondered what the attitude of the Department 
would be. 

Mr. Burz. I think that might be a misquotation. 

Secretary Benson. I cannot imagine any American favoring that 
because it certainly would take away part of our market that we have 
developed in Japan. 

Mr. Butz. This may be a misquotation of our request in next year’s 
480—— 

Mr. Marsuaty. Well, I don’t know whether anybody misquoted or 
not, but it was in the paper. I read it in the paper last Sunday. 
Here it is. 

Mr. Burz. This, Congressman, may I read the first paragraph: 

President Eisenhower’s impromptu expression of understanding and sympa- 


thy for Japan’s trade problems is expected to make commerce with Red China 
a major topic when Japanese Premier Nobosuke Kishi visits here in mid-June. 


(The newspaper article referred to is as follows:) 


CHINA TRADE PARLEY SEEN ON ToKkYO PREMIER’S VISIT 
(By Earl H. Voss) 


President Eisenhower’s impromptu expression of understanding and sympathy 
for Japan’s trade problems is expected to make commerce with Red China 
@ major topic when Japanese Premier Nobosuke Kishi visits here in mid-June. 

Japanese officials here and in Tokyo were pleasantly surprised by the interest 
the President showed. 

In the polite manner of Japanese, they have been keeping their problem before 
American officials, but have not consciously been using “pressure” to get the 
United States to agree to relax restrictions for Red China. Still, they have 
been making their point. 
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CASE MADE BY JAPAN 


Mr. Eisenhower indicated how good a case they have made at his press con- 
ference last Wednesday. 

“More and more of our own industries come te us, come to the Government 
(and) insist on either higher quotas—higher tariffs or stiffer quotas, to stop 
Japanese goods flowing in here; and then we say to Japan, ‘Now, you musn’t 
trade with any of the great area right next to you where—which has been your 
traditional trading area.’ 

‘Now, what is Japan going to do? That is what I ask you, how are they 
going to make a living? * * * How are they going to keep going?” 

Japan has been making it clear to State Department officials for some time 
that she would welcome “a very considerable relaxation” of the restrictions 
against Red Chinese trade, as one high administration official put it last week. 


WILL ABIDE BY DECISIONS 


On the other hand, Japanese in Washington stress that their Government’s 
policy is to abide by whatever decisions are arrived at in Paris, where the list 
of items not to be shipped to Red China are agreed upon. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s linking of American industry’s pressure to restrict imports 
of Japanese textile goods with the Red China trade problem was his own idea, 
the Japanese say. They have discreetly avoided this kind of link. 

Digging beyond the generalizations about limiting trade with the Communist 
bloc can become very confusing and unrewarding, as many a Senator has found 
over the years since the embargo system was worked out. 

Both the Cocom and Chincom lists, the former regulating shipment of strategic 
goods to the Soviet Union and other European Communist countries, the latter 
regulating trade with Red China, are tediously long. 


8 METHODS OF RESTRICTION 


And there are three methods by which trade is restricted. Some items are 
banned completely. Others are held to a certain annual level of export. 
Others are merely watched, that is, put under surveillance and made subject 
to restriction if an unusual Communist buying spree develops. 

To judge the effectiveness of trade bans, one must know not only what items 
are restricted, but whether the embargo is absolute or merely on a quota system, 
and how effective the watch system is. 

Senators have tried time and again to find out. But the executive depart- 
ment, under both Democratic and Republican administration, has been adamant 
in withholding the details. 

The reason is that public disclosure of what other nations are preventing 
their traders from making profitable deals with the Soviet bloc would risk 
wrecking the governments of those nations. 


PLEDGED TO SECRECY 


The President is pledged to secrecy. 

The result: Congress and the general public must take it pretty much on 
faith that the ban on sending strategic materials to European Communist 
countries and Red China is effective. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks indicated recently that the United States may 
have resorted to a classic stall in preventing other free-world countries from 
increasing their commerce with Red China. 

He said the United States is now willing to lower the barriers to trade with Red 
China if those for the European Communist bloc are raised. 

This would mean that many European nations would have to accept further 
restrictions on their trade with East European nations and the Soviet Union at 
a time when Europe seeks expansion there. 

Lifting restrictions on trade with Communist China would benefit three coun- 
tries chiefly: Britain, West Germany, and Japan. Other free-world nations 
which help make up the embargo lists probably would resist further restrictiqns 
on trade with East Europe and the Soviet Union. 

There are other aspects of the Japanese trade problem which will come up when 
Premier Kishi comes here month after next. 

Japan has started paying reparations to Burma and the Philippines. Most of 
it is in the form of capital investment. But if these countries are unable to 
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maintain the equipment which Japan supplies, the two nations’ production levels 
will not benefit and Japan’s hopes for increasing trade with them will be dashed. 

Japan hopes that she can work out some three-cornered deal with the United 
States to raise her Asian neighbors’ living standards more uniformly. Both 
Japan and America would benefit. 

Mr. Butz. This merely says that the President is merely sympa- 
thetic, which we all are; we are all trying vigorously to promote Japa- 
nese trade, general trade, and so the President is sympathetic with 
their problem. And Mr. Voss is simply saying that their sympathy 
will no doubt make that a topic when they meet with the Japanese 
Minister. 

Secretary Benson. I feel sure no one in our Department has indi- 
cated sympathy with relaxation of trade restrictions. 

Mr. Marsuatu. If you go on in the article a little further you will 
notice that he makes the comment in there that- Japan does have its 
problems as far as trade relationships are conéerned and that this 
country’s restrictions against the imports of their manufactured ar- 
ticles, particularly textiles, puts them in a difficult position, which we 
can certainly agree with the President on, but it is my interpretation 
from reading that article that they had indicated to the Japanese 
that he wood look somewhat sympathetically upon their renewing 
trade with Red China, and I became immediately concerned because 
in my section of the country, which is part of the Corn Belt, we are 
disturbed about anything that might affect the soybean market. 

Secretary Benson. We would be, too. 

Mr. MarsHatzi. And when we begin to see that we had an increasing 
acreage of beans, as pointed out in your statement, it seemed that 
this year was a period, this year, when we might have been somewhat 
at a breaking point with the production of beans that we had on the 
market, and that is my purpose in bringing this up, and I hope that 
the Department will continue to look upon this matter and protect 
the interests of the farmers in our area. 

Secretary Benson. We will do that. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. MarsHau. Now, I was interested in the matter that the chair- 
man was talking about earlier regarding milk, and I wonder if it is 
possible for you to submit for the record the per capita consumption 
of dairy products; that would be butter, cheese, and milk. 

Secretary Benson. We can provide that. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That could be attributed to the insistence that Con- 
gress has given for supplemental programs such as the school-milk 
program. 

Secretary Benson. We can do that. 

Mr. Marsnauy. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Civilian per capita consumption of selected dairy products by calendar year 


[Millions of pounds] 


Butter : Nonfat dry milk: 
Biss Guseeki clined ls 8.6 ina ett EL ce eit os a 4.6 
Rite See Alene iedadieiab ta biths 8.5 RS Re ee te 4.1 
ih tie ee 8.9 CETTE nn eee ee aens 5 
eta SEE a 9.0 eee secon le. SO 5.6 
MOUS Au its tes ai 8.7 pee Wee stesso 5.1 
American cheese: Fluid milk and cream: 
ee 5.3 Mn Ee 352. 0 
ilk: nastiad Siete sds dhidetensetins ee. 5.1 I Mi ge secats os Pete scarey 347. 4 
ici cine teeta ee oie 5.5 Rome Phe ee _ 347.6 
PB RT ee 5.4 SOG oy SU. le 351.8 
CONS faieds cee) tet as 5. 6 A ae ee a ee ww Ok 5 


1 Preliminary. 


Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Natcher? 


TOBACCO ACREAGE IN SOIL BANK 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, when you appeared before our com- 
mittee on February 26 we discussed several matters which I think are 
of great importance to agriculture. There is one further matter, Mr. 
Secretary, that I would like to point out to you at this time. This 
matter will benefit the tobacco fomeéer generally if approved. 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, in 1956, $45 million was authorized 
in the soil bank program for tobacco. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Narcuer. During the year 1956, some 20,093 agreements plac- 
ing some 32,502 acres in the acreage reserve program took place, Mr. 
Secretary, and with 1,364,475 acres in tobacco and with the 32,502 
acres in the reserve program, that was about 2.38 percent participation. 

Now, of course, after the agreements were entered into and the 

rogram has been consummated with payments made as you well 
now, the balance of the $45 million reverted to the Treasury. 

In setting up the formula for the new fiscal year and the procedure 
for tobacco, Mr. Secretary, we should keep in mind that burley 
tobacco is in good condition today from the standpoint of supply 
and demand but that dark tobacco and flue-cured tobacco generally 
is in bad condition. 

In some of the counties in the tobacco States, Mr. Secretary, more 
applications were filed to place dark tobacco in the acreage reserve 

rogram than could be received, since adequate funds were not allo- 
cated to that particular type of tobacco for those counties and sections. 

Now, with only a cunll porte of burley coming in last year and 
with more applications on file than you could take care of under the 
formula set up for dark tobacco, we took a 15-percent cut for air-cured 
tobacco and 10 percent for fire-cured tobacco. This cut with the soil- 
bank acreage for this year will mean a total cut of nearly 30 percent. 
Mr. Secretary, in arriving at the formula not only from the standpoint 
of the total amount authorized for tobacco, but for the procedure as 
to the acceptance of the applications for the different kinds of tobacco, 
we should keep in mind that if the procedure is changed permitting 
all types to enter at certain dates and with survey following to see 
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that all money, if necessary, is consumed instead of reverting to the 
Treasury, we will help types of tobacco in trouble. For instance: 
If $45 million is authorized for tobacco and only a little burley is 
offered under the soil-bank program but more dark tobacco than the 
amount of money set aside for this type of tobacco, after the closing 
date is passed more money should be allocated to the type of tobacco 
seeking entrance into the program. Staying within the total amount 
authorized for tobacco, of course, you would hold production down 
this way and prevent reduction of acreage. Amount authorized for 
tobacco would serve the purpose for which it was intended. This 
balance could be used for a good purpose and not revert to the Treasury 
when our tobacco farmer is in trouble. 

You have in your Department, Mr. Secretary, men like Mr. Berger, 
Clarence Miller, Joe Williams, and all of those people are tobacco 
experts and they know what they are doing. I know that this matter 
‘an be handled properly in your Department. 

Secretary Benson. We will keep that in mind; I appreciate your 
bringing it to my attention. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, as you heard me say on more than one 
occasion it is a pleasure to sit on this side of the table and hear the 
Assistant Secretaries, Under Secretary, Administrative Assistant Sec- 
retary, General Counsel, assistant to the Secretary, directors, and all 
of the assistants and fine men and women of all of the agencies appear 
and justify the appropriations for each year. 

Mr. Secretary, in your Department you have men and women who 
are dedicated to agriculture. They are experienced, well-qualified 
men and women that have been there a great number of years in 
some instances, and in others, only a few months or years. Your 
people know what they are doing. ‘My statement also applies to your 
fine budget officer, Joe Wheeler. It is a pleasure to serve on this 
committee. Our chairman, Mr. Whitten of Mississippi is one of 
the great Members of the House. Our other Members, Mr. Marshall, 
Mr. “Andersen, Mr. Horan, Mr. Vursell, and Mr. Bowler, are all 
friends of the American farmer. We are fortunate in having our 
staff assistant, Ross Pope. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Natcuer. Again I want to thank you. 

Secretary BENSON. And I am sure that what you have said regard- 
ing my associates is well merited and I hope that their service in the 
future will be such as to merit a continuation of your compliments. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with Mr. Natcher 
in the complimentary things he has said in the record about the gen- 
tlemen connected with the Depar tment of Agriculture, and, as far as I 


‘am concerned, that goes from the Secretary on down, to most every one 


of the men who have come into this room and testified before us. 
They all know their business. They are all very courteous, and it 
is a real pleasure to deal with you all. 

Mr. Wurrren. And I would like to say that Mr. Natcher, I am 
sure, reflects the view of all members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Anversen. I am sure of that, Mr. Chairman. Now, of course, 
we do differ with the Secretary in some of our contentions as to 
what is best for agriculture, but I have always said this: Who knows 
when Mr. Whitten and I may be wrong and when the Secretary may 
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be right—just like the soil bank; only time will tell just what is 
going, to happen there. I agree with your statement in that regard, 
r. Secretary. I agree that this is the first year that the soil bank 
has really had a chance to operate, and we should wait through this 
ear, really, to pass judgment upon that particular operation. But 
do not believe in just waiting—we Need” prompt action as our ex- 
perience develops. 
CORN-HOG SITUATION 


Now, Mr. Secretary, coming to a phase that has to do with the corn- 
hog situation, I just want to ask you one question relative to that and 
then I will yield to Mr. Horan. I am a little bit disturbed to see that 
there is a big demand, particularly in my section, for any gilts what- 
soever which can be bred. That emphatically indicates a big increase 
in the production of hogs this year. Have you brought along any 
records along that line, what the increase might be ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we share your concern, Mr. Congressman. 
T issued a statement, more or less a warning statement, about 2 weeks 
ago, as I recall, Corn-hog ratio has been favorable to feeding, as you 
know, and favorable to expansion, and I think we could get into real 
trouble on this situation. I do not have all the figures at my finger- 
tips. I think Dr. Paarlberg could probably give you the figures. 

Mr. Anpversen. Perhaps it is a little early in the season to have any 
real figures, but I have heard it along that line—— 

Mr. Paartpera. Our farrowings this spring will be pretty close to 
last year; probably up 1 or 2 percent, or just about last year; it is too 
early for the estimate for the fall farrowings 

Mr. Anpersen. Naturally, that is too early, because they are still 
breeding. And it all depends, gentlement, upon the trend. The price 
for corn largely determines whether he will get ready for that trend 
where he will produce every pig that he can produce to get a few dol- 
lars extra from feeding the corn or, otherwise, if the corn prices in 
the future seem to be stabilized at a fairly good point, he will not 
have too much inducement to go into the production of hogs, and to 
have those farmers go into that production this year would just help 
to make the market worse for everybody concerned. 

That, basically, is what I am interested in, seeing some sort of an 
umbrella, effective umbrella, if we can see one place, at least in the 
allotments of corn and reasonable price support, and I mean at least 
$1.50 nationwide, which would represent $1.45 in our area, and I feel 
that without that umbrella we may have very cheap corn and that 
would be followed by the unlimited production of hogs and that just 
would not be good for anybody. I feel that we should just protect 
the compliance corn, at least, and see it put away in the sealed cribs. 
If we could get that compliance corn sealed and stored away, I be- 
lieve it would help hold up the general corn crop to a point at least 
wher we could have moderate prosperity in the Middle West. 

Secretary Benson. I am glad you made the suggestion. 

Mr. Anperson. I did, off the record, and I wanted it now on the 
record. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We explored the whole matter with the 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission the last time they met. 
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One thing that has come out of the meeting was to step up our whole 
outlook program in farm meetings throughout the country to be sure 
that farmers understand the economics of the problem and the possi- 
bility of overexpansion in hogs. We did not get into the question of 
support prices, but that is one we are going to have to face. I am 
ain to get your comment and your reaction. I think that in the 
past we have only had 1 year when we put support prices on non- 
compliance corn 

Mr. Anpersen. The only reason I bring this up—I have lived with 
this problem for 40 years in my own farming and I have watched 
and seen where there is only a small increase—and it does not take 
much—from fall farrowings, what that does to prices. And if there 
is anything you can do in this whole machinery for sealing corn, at 
least put away 400 million or 500 million bushels—and in any 1 year 
we have never put more than that under seal even at the $1.50 rate— 
and I think that it would be good business to announce such a support 
on compliance corn. I think that when a farmer like myself and 
my partner decide to open up on corn it is my business and I am taking 
the chance. As was stated earlier, the whole concept is voluntary 
and the American farmer could go into the soil bank or whatever he 
wishes to do; he is not forced to do so—but I am just bringing this 
matter of the possible corn price support to your attention. 

Secretary Benson. And I appreciate what you are doing. 

Mr. Anpersen. And I believe from what you were saying that you 
are studying the matter. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 








SALES AND OTHER DISPOSITIONS BY COMMODITIES, JULY 1, 1953, TO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


Mr. Horan. I want to commend you, Mr. Secretary, for the mighty 
fine report here and the splendid inroads in clearing up of what was 
a bad situation. About the only thing I think might amplify your 
statement here would be to give us a little more detail and perhaps 
some tables outlining the disposal program a little more in detail. 
I am referring to the last paragraph on page 5 of your report. I 
wondered if you could briefly amplify this program. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We could break that down. 

Mr. Horan. That is all. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Vursell ? 

Mr. Vursett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am very much encouraged with the information 
contained in your overall statement as to the climatic conditions and 
as to the future with reference to agriculture. I think it is the most 
optimistic and best-considered statement that I have seen, or that you 
have been able to present, on the facts during the last 3 or 4 years. 

The reason I like the statement is, I believe it is factual, it does 
point the way upward of farm prices, farm exports, farm income, 
consumption of farm products, and a substantial and sound policy 
that ought to project itself into the future. If it does, agriculture is 
surely going to come out all right. 

I have had faith that the policies that we were following must be 
all right, because I have not been able to see how we could adopt a 
better policy that had a greater opportunity for success. We realize 
it is going to take time, and I believe that, even though we are not 
out of the woods yet, we are really on the way, and I am greatly 
— with the facts that you have brought out in this statement 

rom beginning toend. In my judgment, it really gives justification 
for a better immediate and long-term outlook for agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Vursetu. I have enjoyed this meeting very much and, as the 
other members have said, it has always been a pleasure to work with 
members of your organization. They were always anxious to bring 
out the facts and let the record stand on the facts—and that, in my 
judgment, is good business. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Voursetyi. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that as you proceed 
with the balance of your great responsibility, if we can be of any 
help when it comes to marking up the bill, or at any time, feel free 
to call on any of us. 

Mr. Wurrren. We certainly will be glad to do so. 

We will meet again at 2 shiek. 
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SOIL BANK PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


‘MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


WALTER C. BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE 


H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUC- 
TION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


ROBERT P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERA- 
TIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


HOWARD J. DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVISION, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 


PAUL M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM SERVICE 


W. S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 


E. G. GREST, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS, 
FOREST SERVICE 


DONALD A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


CLAUDE T. COFFMAN, ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY GENERAL 
COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by acitivities: 


By GERD TENET VO BIOIIOER « 5 nen cctcccccsennnsecccccecs $3, 602, 197 | $728, 603,167 | $759, 787, 936 
2. Conservation reserve program. .....................-.-- 156, 336 | 500, 349, 780 494, 212, 064 
Doi issn ecevsbaccutucetiic 3, 758, 533 |1, 228, 952, 947 | 1, 254, 000, 000 








Financing: Appropriation (adjusted) -............-.....-.-..- 3, 758, 533 |1, 228, 952, 947 | 1, 254, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 











Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


ALLOTMENT TO COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


09 
ll 


13 
45 


Number of permanent positions _. 
Average number of all employees 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average gradu 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ..____. 
Regular pay above 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services-____- 
Travel 
Transportation of things- 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services___- 


Printing and reproduction.._..........._._.............. 


Other contractual services 
Advanced to— 
“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938” (7 U. S. C. 1392) 
*“*Local administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, Agriculture” @ de, Sede 
1388) : 
Supplies and materials- 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Acreage reserve payments 
Conservation reserve payments te tall Palit i 
Contribution to retirement fund____.....__._..-_--- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments-__.............-.-- 


Total, Commodity Stabilization Service __ 


ALLOTMENT TO AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


SERVICE 


Number of employees at end of year -- 


Average salaries and grades: 


ol 


02 
03 
04 
06 
07 


09 
il 


Total number of permanent positions sat 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees. 
Number of employees at end of year-. 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary .........-.......--. 
Average grade_.__.._- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions , 
Regular pay above 52-wee k base_- 


Total personal services__-___- 
TORE... ieiccine i 
Transportation of things. ne 
Communication services- 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
aa onset oie 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 


tirement fund 
Total, Agricultural Conservation Program Service... 


ALLOTMENT TO FOREST SERVICE 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade _ 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate 





1958 estimate 


189 
189 
189 


$4, 602 
_GS- 5. 5 





$25, 989 
81 

560 

26, 630 
1, 213 
186 

936 


5 
43, 325 
5, 453 


352, 992 


3, 324, 316 
1,412 
2, 059 


3, 758, 533 | 











$1, 205, 400 
4, 600 





1, 210, 000 
160, 000 
6, 000 

33, 000 

2, 000 
455, 200 
15, 000 


7, 174, 000 


71, 156, 800 
10, 000 
34, 000 


709, 426, 000 
450, 000, 000 
71, 600 


800 


1, 239, 754, 400 


now 


$6, 497 
GS-8.2 


$33, 272 
128 


33, 400 
11, 000 
200 

1, 500 
300 
oO 
300 


2, 200 


49, 200 


38 
16 
52 


10 


$5, 074 
G8-6.7 


. 


I 
{ 
: 
; 
' 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





ALLOTMENT TO FOREST SERVICE—Continued 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__ 
Positions other than permanent. 
Regular pay above 52-week hase. 


rom personal services 
02 Travel.......... = 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction. 
07 Other contractual services. __ 
Services performed by other agencie s 
08 Supplies and materials... _- 
09 Equipment. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... 
Contribution to retirement fund- 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total, Forest Service- -_- 
ALLOTMENT TO SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Total number of 
Full-time equivalen 


Average number of all employees. - - __- lise mailatt duts tate 


Number of employees at end of year - 5 case ecwuexe 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary........--- . oe 
Average grade........-- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions._ 


Positions other than perms anent__.. ae 


Regular pay above 52-week base - 


Total personal services...........- 
02 Travel_- 
03 Transportati ion of things. .-.--- Mich deade 
04 Communication services _- 
05 Rents and utility services__- 
06 Printing and reproduction - -. ' a 2 
07 Other contractual services -- ----- aed 
08 Supplies and materials__- 
09 Equipment-.--.....-....- 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Contribution to retirement fund-__- sedan 


15 Taxes and assessments-- 


Total, Soil Conservation Service... _- 


ALLOTMENT TO OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary bore se 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: _ 
Permanent positions __ 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


Total personal services 
02 Travel. Rihana ; 
03 = T ransportation of things. bed ad 
04 Communications. ---- 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services - -- 


rmanent positions.._..........._.- 
nt of all other positions eis chi ain ail atch 




















08 Supplies and materials..____- ask Se ae 


09 Equipment-_. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Cc ontribution to retirement fund 


Total, Office of the General Counsel 








| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
} eas eee’ 
i 
| | 
} | } 
So $180, 910 $220, 770 
st 87, 500 50, 000 
| 2 813 
‘ 268, 410 271, 583 
36, 000 43, 000 
6, 000 2, 000 
3, 200 3, 500 
seal 3, 400 3, 700 
fais 40, 000 6, 000 
; 131, 900 109, 270 
5, 500 5, 000 
66, 090 62, 947 
| 48, 000 12, 400 
9, 440, 000 5, 966, 000 
a sake 13, 600 
| 1, 500 1, 000 
| 10,050, 000 6, 500, 000 
———— es ——— — — ———— 
cite Se ebead 59 | 115 
164 302 
895 1, 573 
; 309 565 
| — — 
<a : $4, 739 | $4, 708 
GS-6.2 GS-6.2 
bbb dcdin aun $2, 827, 700 | $4, 977, 385 
Salstenie ie 506, O80 1, 079, 600 
ee a - 19, 150 
_|...-----------} 3,413,700 | 6,076, 135 
ee : 129, 700 | 243, 200 
700 | 1, 300 
9, 800 | 18, 400 
> 900 1, 500 
5, 400 10, 100 
268, 000 503, 965 
’ 150, 800 295, 200 
10, 300 19, 300 
| } 
Ss asiadideiaoinionl Mae Sul ‘ “fl 310, 900 
10, 700 | 20, 000 
<a 4, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 
-| 26 | 26 
| 24 | 26 
26 | 26 
ee =| 
$5, 814 | $5, 860 
| | GS-8.3 | GS-8.3 
| - — 
$135, 000 | $152, 360 
wal 590 
135, 000 | 152, 950 
21, 750 | 9, 910 
1, 750 | 200 
. 3, 000 | 1, 000 
2, 000 | 750 
2, 000 | 500 
3, 500 | 750 
OD fT cssannewnintion 
rm 8, 940 
175, 000, 175, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 







































































1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
ALLOTMENT TO OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
Total number of permanent positions. ................-..--...]-.----------.- 2 2 
Average number of all employees. ---_...........-.--..---.---- biosemaekorane 2 2 
Number of employees at end of year. .-............-.-.-------.]-------- eae 2 2 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
I is creat ccab65dsbsbsesencssissacusesiccssccheneens $6, 203 $6, 203 
PID oy ono ciiewcwwecciccschsacsesencnssscsncau i GS-8.5 GS-8.5 
01 Personal services: 
PS DONO crecece sch scccsecisci cess sc nceselocccécdusscnne $10, 000 $12, 357 
Regular pay above 52-week base-.-__........._..-.....].------- Fee raised tec 48 
Total personal services_.._................-.-...- Rime ws cen se 10, 000 12, 405 
SP inte te sab emmanitdddccSicdesctadaccsccace biGGhenesocecusneee 1,000 1,000 
04 Communication services_...............-...-- SLELL BEG Set caieaeieanie 500 495 
06 Printing and reproduction-____- arian 3, 000 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services: Services 8 performed by 0 other 
agencies_____-- a es ea eee 3, 500 3, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_ “s Sean bathe ceonk Ge iniasetidglendilin al 200 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund ....._..........-..--- wonenrenenee-|--------22----| 800 
Total, Office of Information__.............-.- dais eee nereeee 18, 200 | 21, 400 
Total obligations__....._.-- caatatas ies sar aas telat $8, 758, 533 {1 238, 952, O47 | 1, 254, 000, 000 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation - pie Sa eaaeak besemaribe anet acniroaunare™ : $1, 254, 000, 000 
Transferred from. | Commodity Credit Corporation fund | 
(70 Stat. 188) __ Rencuitiiibiind dauadtu sabe Skcecad $3, 758, 533 4, 228, 952, 947 a alate 
I 
Adjusted appropriation. ._-_...............--- 3, 758, 533 | 1, 228, 952, 947 1, 254, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. -- is | ee 2, 003, 480 
Total budget authorizations available... ____.___- 3, 758, 533 4 228, § 952, 047 1, 256, 003, 480 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES apn ans She EI MPG ETE 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. -__............._.-_-- 3, 758, 533 | 1, 226, 949, 467 1, 251, 606, 520 
Out of prior authorizations___.-._...-..- Sbaaaailee aise : 1, 793, 480 
Ns SN oii ew eeeicccccccccdd a — 533 | 1, 226, 949, 467 1, 253, 400, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward__._.-__- acinrGeanaen 2, 003, 480 4 603, 480 
Total expenditures and balances. _-__............-- 3, 758, 533 =| 1, 228, 952, 947 1, 256, 003, 480 





SOIL BANK PROGRAM, AGRICULTURE (REVISED ESTIMATES) 


Program and financing 


In budget, | Revised esti-| Difference 
1958 mate, 1958 


Program by activities: 





iy Ie MD IIs 6 oko ennccnenacccccccccacsince $759, 787, 936 | $701, 173,340 | —$58, 614, 596 

2. Conservation reserve program.......................... 494, 212, 064 267, 562,660 | —226, 649, 404 
a sein unisaiointniiaeeniel ji isla Gikanaabinins | 31, 264, 000 +31, 264, 000 
a csetnnsliccennnnnnnnmencnens |1, 254, 000, 000 |1, 000, 000,000 | —254, 000, 000 
Ci. cadmnhintanacenannenmes 1, 254, 000, 000 |1, 000,000,000 | —254, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








ALLOTMENT TO COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions. _................-----.-- 
Average number of all employees--........-..----.---.-------- 
Number of employees at end of year__....-...---------------- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary - 

no ik Ae ccunkqmadshehanahwogunnkehen 


01 Personal services: 
POE OMIT, aii cic cncncecnccsccncusnsucucsag 
Regular pay above 52-week base-__......-.....-----..- 
aR GUNN iii, oo ninccacoteueucunsuwen 
02 Travel 
03 Transporation of things 3) eee DRESS ST A AEE 


06 Rents and whilite cervices.............-............... 
06 . Printing and reproduction..................-......-.-. 
07 Other contractual services -__---.- nee, 
Advanced to— 
“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938” (7 U. 8. C. 1392) _- 
“Local administration, sec. 388, es Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, Agriculture’”’ (7 U. 8. C. 





1388, 
08 Supplies and materials... ...--- 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Acreage reserve payments-_--_- 
Conservation reserve payments .- 
Contribution to retirement fund__.- 
15 Taxes and assessments-.--.........-- 
RO Ci, eles ationenecnccectue 


Total, Commodity Stabilization Service. ..............- 


ALLOTMENT TO AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
SERVICE 


Number of permanent positions-_-_-- 
Average number of all employees. ---.--..---.--..------------.-- 
Number of employees at end of year... -.......-.-.-..------.-- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule of grades: 
Average salary. 
Average grade. 


01 Personal services: 
nnn niganncanatwonnsuenanabunvens 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._-_..........--- 


TO EI as cir ccciindesatonewanemwnnns 
Travel.__- 
Transportation of things. --_----.--- . 
IED SN ok iene eee 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services - - --_- 

Supplies and materials__._............-.-- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
PE i aittieidewbnctcbttintgnnvactabucenbononddcta 


SS38288 


—_ 
— 


Total, Agricultural Conservation Program Service-_.. 
ALLOTMENT TO FOREST SERVICE 


Total number of permanent «ca cltdvadbumtiate aaenesl 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.................-- 
Average number of all employees tske bebneneasaeeenesiacs 
Number of employees at end of year--_._.....-- Eins dad usdotda 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule of grades: 
PE oo inn dethbibatnancunnspocnusatucedasoawed 
FE dick diticd Avkintesch nesneeisithdaidecmiecte embed 


87767—57—pt. 44 
































In budget Revised 
1958 estimate Difference 
1958 
a anh cnet —189 
a ee —189 
titans. nance —189 
$4, 602 —$4, 602 
GS-5. 5 —GS8-5.5 
Be FU No ccncacewee ss —$1, 205, 400 
4, 600 —4, 
PS Sa —1, 210, 000 
160, 000 : . —160, 000 
CT teeta a —6, 000 
33, 000 |_. —33, 000 
cy Sa —2, 000 
455, 200 5, 000 —200 
PI nies inin rnc inten —15, 000 
7, 174, 000 6, 545, 000 —629, 000 
71, 156, 800 55, 000, 000 —16, 156, 800 
10, 000 |.----- —10, 000 
ST Reneteenrnaie niece —34, 000 
709, 426, 000 655, 000, 000 — 54, 426, 000 
450, 000, 000 _ 000, 000 | —209, 000, 000 
71, 600 |.--- a —7i, 600 
800 —800 
ipahasetiaebadiiadieteriamal ee 264, 000 +31, 264, 000 
1, 239, 754, 400 989, 264, 000 — 250, 490, 400 



































5 

5 

5 
$6, 497 DULG, docusdanshateee 
GS-8.2 GS-8.2 aveliiaane 
$33, 272 $29, 872 —$3, 400 
128 Rae hiscésewaetes. 
33, 400 30, 000 —3, 400 
11, 000 5, 500 —5, 500 
200 Set civeen Seictvaiiaiinan te 
1, 500 1, 000 —500 
300 200 —100 
300 100 —200 
300 200 —100 
2, 200 2, 000 —200 
49, 200 39, 200 —10, 000 
38 SO lastandiientih 
16 TR Recauitadiieane 
52 Sal Aberenresnetiilinintats 
40 IE, Nnagenhnanteaittienae tae 

$5, 074 $5, 074 
GS-6.7 GS-6.7 




















ol 


03 
05 
07 
08 
ll 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1957 estimate | 














1956 actual 1958 estimate 
ALLOTMENT TO FOREST SERVICE—Continued | 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions-___- $220, 770 $220, 770 
Positions other than permanent.. 50, 000 50, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. __- 813 813 
Total, personal services. --..............-- pai tetk 271, 583 271, 583 
Travel....c<.« iaesaurered aes 43, 000 43, 000 
Transportation of things a a 2, 000 2, 000 E 
Communication services-............-- 3, 500 3, 500 
Rents and utility services................- 3, 700 3, 700 
Printing and reproduction service..- 6, 000 6, 000 
Other contractual services - 109, 270 109, 270 | 
Services performed by other agencies_- 5, 000 5, 000 
Supplies and materials____-__-__-_-- 7 62, 947 62, 947 
i a ead, ‘ 12, 400 12, 400 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 5, 966, 000 5, 966, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund ---- 13, 600 13, 600 | 
Taxes and assessments. -_-_._..--- i 000 | | 1,000 |---- 
Total, Forest Service. _......-._._- 6, 500, 000 | | __ 6, 500, 000 |--- 
ALLOTMENT TO SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions__-_---_- rn ee 115 | 17 —9R 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions....................- 302 172 —130 
Average number of all employees---_................---...---. 1, 573 738 —835 
Number of employees at end of year. _......-.........-..----.- 565 | 295 | —270 
Average salaries and grades: | | 
General schedule grades: | | 
nh dacecence | $4, 708 $4, 708 |_ 
I ae _GS- 6.2 | GS-6.2 | 


01 


02 
03 
04 
05 


07 


09 
ll 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions--__- 


Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base _. 


Total, personal services 
Travel_. : 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services __- 
Printing and reproduction_- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials _- 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, 
retirement fund__- 
Taxes and assessments__ 


and contributions: 


Contributions to 


Total, Soil Conservation Service 


ALLOTMENT TO OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Number of permanent positions - 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year--_-- 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


02 
03 
04 
05 
07 


ll 


yeneral schedule of grades: 
Average salary. 
Average grade - - - 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - ---_- weenie 


Total, personal services - 
Travel. 
Transportat ion of things.___- 
Communication service - 


Printing and reproduction  . 


Other contractual services _ _- 

Supplies and materials__ 

Grants, subsidies, and cont 
retirement fund.- 


Total, Office of the General Counsel. 


ed 


Contribution t 


ributions: 


= 


_.| $4, 977, 385 








$2, 663, 000 








—$2, 314, 385 








175, 000 | 





1, 079, 600 525, 000 | —554, 600 
19, 150 10, 200 | —8, 950 
aa j STi) Gl EE 
6, 076, 135 | 3, 198, 200 | —2, 877, 935 
$243, 200 $145, 000 —$98, 200 
1, 300 | 1,000 | —300 
18, 400 10, 000 | —8, 400 
1, 500 800 | —700 
10, 100 | 20, 000 | +9, 900 
503, 965 | 315, 000 | —188, 965 
295; 200 | 125, 000 | —170, 200 
19, 300 | 20, 000 | +700 
310, 900 | 155, 000 | —155, 900 
20, 000 | 10. 000 | —10, 000 
| 7,500,000 | 4, 000, 000 | 3, 500, 000 
} 26 | 26 
| 26 | 26 
26 26 
$5, 860 $5, 860 | 
GS-8.3 Gs -8, 3 | 
$152, 360 $152, 360 
| 590 590 |. 
omen amet ates = 
s | 152, 950 "152, 950 | : 
9, 910 9, 910 
200 200 
1,000 1,000 ri 
750 750 
500 500 
750 750 
8, 940 8, 940 —s 
} naan Mavis 
175, 000 | 


ee RETO 


wo Renee re 


~~ 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





ALLOTMENT TO OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Total number of permanent positions__...............-----.. 2 
Average number of all employees----___.....-..-------------- 2 2 
Number of employees at end of year. - _- 2 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 











Average salary.._..............-- iio ddbint Galteus cues $6, 203 $6, 203 push 
I als 2 th tte nce wanicy pak aap side ogabe GS-8. 5 | GS-8..5 }|...-...4--.... 
01 Personal services: 
Penmaes wontlewes, b5) ows. dss ied sel 5 se eet $12, 357 | OOS, O57. 15 CLL. 
Regular pay above 52-w ON ht ae: Gi. .) «:: bettie 
Total, personal services. _.................--....-..- 12, 405 TS A. 
O8.. Teeth .c155. die nis Bn dih do aulbah Wieth~ 4h0~ cL 1, 000 1000 ii. eas se3a. 
04 Communication services..._._...__-..-------------------- 495 Oe Fie Shot ee cha 
ode ii A el oes 3, 000 3, 400 + $400 
07 Other contractual services: Services performed by other | | 
CIO i eK pidin 205 56 So seein gad 446 = 50d ARS 3, 500 | $0 .iS3..2..-- 
08 Supplies and materials__-- 200 | TO 1h ctdn amen 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- | 
SIRO SN ks SS. - 2s HRT IS Presale Teese 800 | OUD Tie beet LE, 
Total, Office of Information Bh aye ney. te 21, 400 | 21, 300 i. +400 





Total obligations._.......__._._____- sia! . Bttidatds 11, 254, 000, 000 A, 000, 000, 000 | —254, 000, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 

















In budget 1958 | Revised esti- Difference 
|} mate 1958 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
DN EE pt oe = --| $1, 254, 000,000 | $1, 000, 000, 000 — $254, 000, 000 
‘Obligated balance brought: forward | 2, 003, 480 202, 200 —1, 801, 280 
Total budget authorizations available___- _.| 1,256, 003, 480 | 1, 000, 202, 200 —255, 801, 280 
ee ————— : nd 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations_- | 1, 251, 606, 520 | 965, 561, 240 — 286, 045, 280 
Out of prior authorizations - - 1, 793, 480 | 1, 453, 480 —340, 000 
Total expenditures..._.-- | 2 1, 253, 400,000 | 967,014,720 | —286, 385, 280 
Contingency fund : ; | 31, 264, 000 +31, 264, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward. 2, 603, 480 | 1, 923, 480 —680, 000 
Total expenditures and balances _- So 003, 430 / 1,000, 202, 200 — 255, 801, 280 


| I 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we come now to the soil-bank program. 
In this connection I would like to inelude pages 178 through 182 and 
196 through 214 of the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The mater ial referred to is as follows :) 


Som BanK PROGRAM 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Soil Bank Act (title I of the Agricultural Act of 1956, Public Law 540, 
approved May 28, 1956) authorized programs to assist farmers to divert a por- 
tion of their cropland from the production of excessive supplies of agricultural 
commodities, and to carry out a program of soil, water, forest, and wildlife 
conservation. The activities are supplementary to the acreage allotments and 
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marketing-quota programs authorized and appropriated for under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and, together with such programs, 
constitute an overall program to prevent excessive supplies of agricultural com- 
modities from burdening and obstructing interstate and foreign commerce. 
Under the Soil Bank Act, there are two major programs, the acreage reserve 
program and the conservation reserve program, in which farmers may par- 
ticipate. 

1. Acreage reserve-—This program is effective for 4 crop years from 1956 
through 1959. Producers are compensated for reducting their acreages for com- 
modities below farm-acreage allotments or base acreages, whichever is appli- 
cable. Commodities affected are wheat, corn, cotton, rice, most types of to- 
bacco, and peanuts. The total compensation paid producers for participating 
in this program with respect to any year’s crops may not exceed $750 million. 
The acreage reserve goal for 1957 is 20 to 25 million acres. 

Producers are compensated, based on the normal yield of the land designated, 
for participating in the program through the issuance of negotiable certificates 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation redeems in cash, or in the case of cer- 
tificates issued with respect to grains, in grains (at the option of the farmer) 
at a price that will not materially impair the market price for such grain and 
will encourage acceptance of grains in lieu of cash. 

2. Conservation reserve.—This program is effective for 5 calendar years from 
1956 through 1960. The objective for the 1957 crop year is to encourage the 
shift of 20 million acres of cropland into grass, trees, water storage, or other 
long-range conservation uses. Producers enter into contracts with the Secre- 
tary for periods of from 3 to 15 years. In return for removing designated crop- 
land from production and establishing long-range conservation practices, the 
producer receives cost-sharing assistance for establishment of the practice, and 
an annual rental payment for the duration of the contract. The Secretary 
may not enter into contracts with producers which would require payments to 
producers in excess of $450 million in any calendar year. 

Producers participating in the program receive up to 80 percent of the cost 
of establishing permanent conservation practices on the land and an additional 
annual rental for the land placed in the reserve. The annual payment, of 
about $10 a acre nationally, is based on the value of the land for producing 
crops, land-rent rates in the locality, and necessary incentive to encourage 
participation. The payments are made by negotiable sight drafts which are 
redeemed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Estimated Budget 








Appropriated funds available, estimate, 
1957 ! 1958 
BURGE PUREE VG BOOGIE... ~~ << --nncnnecomencownnenennnnccnccenscnccccsnccse $397, 651,220 | $701, 173, 340 
Conservation reserve program --..-......-------------- . oan n ene eeee nee 54, 342, 780 267, 562, 660 
ONY ohn omecbcipanneweccebha ee senceensernpecceccescecs nn ceccnccesenenesenebepmecont 2 31, 264, 000 
le sind 45 pepe mineqanscoepesntines cocunnsocangpentede 451, 994, 000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 





ke vaeaee from Commodity Credit Corporation funds under the provisions of sec. 120, Agricultural 
ct of 1956. 
2 To provide for possible adjustment in participation or timing of payments in the fiscal year 1958. 


Soil bank program 


CCC advances, 1957 and base for 1958__....__._.--___-___________ * $451, 994, 000 


1 Represents estimated advances in 1957 from Commodity Credit Corporation funds, 
for which reimbursement will be subsequently requested by means of an appropriation to 
repay CCC. Therefore, this estimate is an increase of $1 billion on an appropriation basis, 
but an increase of $548,006,000 in estimated funds requirements, 


a seaeanis Apeiudiiiancarsnmrsige aicebigbtanede tees tei 1, 000, 000, 000 

cts eile Wola cesedcolanigplmiab ds abacagemenaneiseosioealemes +548, 006, 000 
Summary of increases, 1958 

Increase for acreage reserve program____.____--.-_-__________ +$308, 401, 205 

Increase in conservation reserve program_________________--_-_ +244, 343, 650 


For contribution to retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854_ +261, 145 
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Project statement (on basis of estimated requirements) 



































| Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
1957 F T 1958 
Project 1956 (estimated) Retire- (estimated) 
| ment cost Other 
(Public 
Law 854) | 
1. Acreage reserve program...._..| $3,602,197 | $397, 651,220 | +$120,915 | +$303, 401,205 | $701, 173, 340 
2. Conservation reserve program _ 156, 336 54, 342, 780 +140, 230 | +213, 079, 650 267, 562, 660 
i en eee ici le Rhee ti ie |-------- a 31, 264, 000 1 31, 264, 000 
Total retirement cost (Public 
BA Wo ck cilitsn bbb abacces ddbh bis <hicc sep A MURR eccunine (+261, 145) (+173, 745) (434, 890) 
j Eads shld ctrinetlities aetna 3, 758, 533 451, 994, 000 +261, 145 +547, 744, 855 | 1, 000, 000, 000 
; Transfer from Commnatity Credit 
i OOP OPUTION 5 tics oho wenn st nnkal 3, 758, 683 | 451,994,000 |.......:..-.|----.---..---s--|--+---++------- 
ele eee Saiedied 
Total appropriation or esti- | 
\ GOMOD. 5 Abi ses 6ecd=s~> ee Sarees ae eee +261,145 | +547, 744, 855 1, 000, 000, 000 
' ‘ 4 FS Nad a A ae : a 
1 To provide for possible adjustment in participation or timing of payments in the fiscal year 1958. 
| 


The following table outlines the estimated financial requirements of the 1956, 
1957, and 1958 soil-bank programs, and shows the distribution of these require- 
ments by fiscal years. 
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Estimated requirements, spilsbank RrOgTAM, 1966, 1067. 1958, and 1959 programe 


Type of expense 


Fiscal year 












































1956 1957 1958 1959 
Acreage reserve: | 
1956 program payments. -...........-....-.-| --------------| $253, 000, 000 ) 
ED IRIN a SeSiw cet cccwcck cut ceucosecudces 100, 000, 000 $530, 000, 000. |_..... 
1958 program payments... -.-.............--- Dm ait Wetildatnes tied lwastagn 125, 000, 000 42 1 $625, 000, 000 
Subtotal, acreage reserve program pay- | 
BE. Uh Nae ae nndadtbcddioidescewd eee .-| 353,000, 000 _ 656, 000, 000 625, 000, 000 
Operating expenses: ee a SS 
National and ASC State offices._....___-| $392, 984 3, 336, 000 4, GON taccctececes- 
ASC county offices............_-- ee 3, 209, 213 41, 264, 000 41, 592, 000 ee 
i les ees ai 3, 602, 197 44, 600, 000 46, 073, 000 | pid Meee ete 
Office of the General Counsel_.......--.|.----.-------- 40, 500 | Ode fesves- okt ee 
eee Ger III Goo ce ces cc tcc acfecucncccucuscd 10, 72 12, | ee 
culiaieel ail Bil, Li 
Total, operating expenses --.--.--.....- 3, 602, 197 44, 651, 220 | | 46, 173, 340 | eles 
Peesesepeeee — —— — 
Total, acreage reserve. .............- | 3, 602, 197 ~ 397, 651, , 220 | ms 701, 173, 340 | . 
Conservation reserve: o rs rg 
1956 program payments: | 
Practice including CMS-.-.-..-...._.-- |--- bscdécmiancd D000, 000 brid d gee cciss fuses 
EE CD eek Sec cw nittdei conc itms te harm 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 i 13, 000, 000 
Total program payments._-.......-.- ASS | 4, 000, 000. 18, 000, 000 ee 13, 000, 000 
1957 program payments: a ‘ ee ee a i Op 
Practice including CMS_-_-......_..-. > Seaeeal _| 20,000,000 80, 000, 000 |__ 


Annual (rental). _____--- 


Total program payments 


1958 program payments: 


Practice including CMS_ 


Annual (rental) _-_...-_- 





Total program payments_-_........_-- cn 


Subtotal conservation reserve program | 


payments: 
Practice including C 
Annual (rental). ___- 


Total program pay 


Operating expenses: 


National and ASC State offices 


ASC county offices 
Total, CSS 


MS_. 


ments......... 


Agricultural Conservation Program. Service. 


Forest Service___..___. 


Soil Conservation Service..___._____- 


Office of the General Counsel_. 
Office of Information__........_- 


Total operating expenses... 


Total, conservation reserve._.__..__- 


1 Payments for prior years programs. 





, 103 


5, 336 


al 156, 336 


| 


| 








112, 000, ww | 112, 000, 000 


192, 000, 000 | 





112, 000, 000 


144, 000, 000 
145, 000, 000 


239, 000, 000 


21,000,000 | 116,000,000 | 144,000,000 
13,000,000 | 125, 000,000 270, 000, 000 
| 
34,000,000 | 241,000,000 414, 000, 000 
: = ———— | — 
1, 664, 000 EE Neciuccusube 
9, 236,000 | 13,408,000 |___- ‘ 
10,900,000 | 15,927,000 |..........---- 
30, 000 | PEE Bo cOdstesetid 


7, 965, 000 


6, 500, 000 


1, 400,000 | 4, 000, 000 
40, 500 | 000 1 8 5 
7, 280 | 8,960 | 
- o - _ | ao 
20, 342, 780 26, 562, 660 | 


54, 


562, 660 





342, 780 | 267, 


ne RR A OER CE 


Se 
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Estimated requirements, soil-bank program, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 programs— 
































Continued 
Fiscal year 
Type of expense 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
Total.soil-bank program: 
Program Payments.......--.-.-.-.2.-2..... 7 ..| $387, 000, 000 | $896, 000, 000 |$1, 039, 000, 000 
Operating expenses: 
National and ASC State offices__ -____- $434, 217 5, 000, 000 (A ye es 
ASC county offices_- bkeee 3, 324, 316 50, 500, 000 55, 000, 000 |..-.-..-----.. 
Total, CSS_ cilia 3, 758, 533 55, 500, 000 GR, GSO, G50 |... centansienns 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
Wervaeeekoc.scdec sce : be RA oA 30, 000 SO SOD 152555....4... 
Forest Service_____- Wal. ddd uA ele aes 7, 965, 000 6, 500, 000 |.....-..--.++ 
Soil Conservation Service - = ahs ich ieolaiien tee Saude 1, 400, 000 yA itmre+tbuste 
Office of the General Counsel. ch cee 81, 000 FOE Paccntacducetes 
Office of Information_- iA cake tA : 18, 000 937008 Fs. ist LL 
Total operating expenses - _- ~os+ naebbeices ae 64, 994, 000 72, 736, 000 saes ieee aeneanes 











Total, soil-bank program____- | 3, 758, 533 | 451,994,000 | 968, 736,000 |...........--- 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Objectives.—The purposes of the Soil Bank Act are to protect and increase 
farm income, to protect the national soil, water, and forest and wildlife resources 
from waste and depletion, to protect interstate and foreign commerce from the 
burdens and obstructions which result from the utilization of farmland for the 
production of excessive supplies of agricultural commodities, and to provide for 
the conservation of such resources, and an adequate, balanced, and orderly flow 
of such agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. The act 
authorized programs to assist farmers to divert a portion of their cropland from 
the production of excessive supplies of agricultural commodities, and to carry 
out a program of soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation. 

These activities, together with the acreage allotment and marketing quota 
programs authorized and appropriated for under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1988, as amended, the price-support programs, and the agricultural con- 
servation program, constitute an overall program to prevent excessive supplies 
of agricultural commodities from burdening and obstructing interstate and 
foreign commerce. Under the Soil Bank Act there are two major programs, 
the acreage reserve program and the conservation reserve program, in which 
farmers may participate. 

Financing.—Section 120 of the soil-bank authorizes the Secretary to utilize 
the facilities, services, authorities, and funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for carrying out the Soil Bank Act through June 30, 1957. Pursuant to 
this authority, Commodity Credit Corporation funds have been made available 
for expenses of the program through June 30, 1957. An appropriation to repay 
CCC will be requested at a later time. 


ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 
Main features 


1. Objective—The purpose of the acreage reserve program is to assist pro- 
ducers to divert a portion of their cropland from the production of excessive 
supplies of agricultural commodities by compensating them for reducing their 
acreages below their allotments or, in the case of corn, where applicable, their 
soil-bank base. 

2. Eligible commodities —The program applies to wheat, cotton, corn produced 
in the commercial corn-producing area, peanuts, rice, and most types of tobacco. 

8. Participation.—A producer who wishes to participate in the program must 
enter into a contract with the Secretary in which he agrees, among other things 
(a) to reduce acreage of the commodity below the farm acreage allotment or 
farm base acreage; (b) to specifically designate acreage withdrawn from pro- 
duction; which is placed in the acreage reserve, and not to harvest any crop 
from, or graze, the acreage reserve unless the Secretary determines grazing 
is necessary. 
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4. Manner and amount of compensation.—Producers are compensated through 
the issuance of negotiable certificates which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
must redeem in cash, or at the option of the producer with respect to certificates 
issued for grains, in grains in lieu of cash. Compensation is determined by the 
Secretary at a rate which will provide producers with a fair and reasonable 
return for reducing their acreages, taking into consideration the loss of produc- 
tion, any savings in cost resulting from not planting the acreage reserve, and 
the incentive necessary to achieve the reserve goal. 

5. General provisions—Among other things (@) producers must be in com- 
pliance with all their acreage allotments and soil-bank corn base acreages, ex- 
cept that if the wheat allotment is less than 15 acres the farm may not have 
more than 15 acres, (b) tenants and sharecroppers have full right to share in 
benefits, and (c) a farmer’s historical acreage for allotment purpose will be 
protected. 

6. Limitation on compensation.—The total compensation paid producers for 
participating in the acreage reserve program with respect to any year’s crops 
shall not exceed $750 million, and with respect to any commodity for any year 
shall not exceed for wheat, $375 million; for cotton, $300 million; for corn in 
the commercial corn-producing area, $300 million; for peanuts, $7 million; for 
rice, $23 million ; and for tobacco, $45 million. 

7. Duration—The program is applicable to 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops. 


1956 acreage reserve program 


1. Initiation of program.—Requirements for participation in the 1956 acreage 
reserve program were announced by the Secretary on June 8, 1956. Due to the 
lateness in getting the program started many crops were well underway prior ‘to 
the program announcement. Regulations provided that acreage designated for 
the acreage reserve must (a@) be representative of the land used for the crop, 
(6) result in the harvesting of an acreage of the basic crop less than the farm 
allotment or soil-bank corn base acreage, and (c) not be grazed, cut for hay, or 
cropped for the entire 1956 calendar year. Noxious weeds must also be controlled 
on the reserve acreage. Under section 103 (a) of the act the Secretary subse- 
quently relaxed restrictions on grazing in 678 counties in 11 States as a special 
drought-disaster-assistance measure. The Soil Bank Act prohibits grazing of 
land under acreage reserve agreements except in emergency conditions and then 
only on certification of the Governor of the State and the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The first approvals under this requirement were announced 
July 6, 1956. Grazing on acreage reserve is only for the benefit of the producer’s 
own livestock. Leasing by the producer of the soil-bank acreage is prohibited as 
being contrary to the purposes of the acreage-reserve program. 

In order to participate in the acreage reserve, a farmer must have complied 
with all acreage allotments or the soil-bank corn base established for the farm, 
except that if the wheat allotment is less than 15 acres, the farm may not have 
more than 15 acres of wheat. The 1956 program contained special provisions to 
enable farmers to participate. Any farmer who otherwise complied with the 
provisions of the acreage reserve was eligible for payment if: 

(a) He underplanted his allotment or soil bank corn base and certified 
that he underplanted in anticipated of complying with the 1956 acreage 
reserve or because of adverse weather conditions; or 

(b) He complied with the soil bank corn base or the farm allotment for a 
particular crop, but an acreage of the crop was not harvested due to natural 
causes; or 

(c) He entered into an agreement by July 20. As the county offices were 
unable to complete all agreements by this date, due to the extent of par- 
ticipation, the closing date for entering into agreements was extended 
to July 27; 

(d) He was in an area where the established final date for disposing of 
the commodity is subsequent to May 28 and he plowed or otherwise physical- 
ly incorporated info the soil, or clipped, mowed, or cut the crop after May 28 
and prior to June 30, or the established final date. The final date for com- 
pliance was extended to August 31, 1956. 

He was relieved of his obligation under the agreement, if he was not en- 
titled to any compensation under the agreement for 1956 because of failure to 
perform such agreement in any of the following respects: 

1. Failure to dispose of crops on designated acreage by final date 
specified. 
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2. Failure to meet minimum acreage requirements. 
8. Failure to comply with all acreage allotments or corn base acreage 


for the farm. 


Maximum and minimum acreages of basic crops which could be placed in the 
acreage reserve and national average rates for payment were established as 





follows: 
Commodity | National average rate Maximum 
Corn........| $0.90 per bushel. .....- The larger of half the soil bank 


corn base acreage or 50 acres. 
Wheat...._- $1.20 per bushel... _-_- The larger of half the wheat 
allotment or 50 acres. 


Bie. 232. $2.25 per hundred- | The larger of half the rice allot- 
weight. ment or 50 acres. 
Cotton...... $0.15 per pound_-__-_-- The larger of half the cotton 
allotment or 10 acres. 
Peanuts_...| $0.03 per pound. -__-_- The larger of half the allotment 
or 10 acres. 
Tobacco....| $0.08 to $0.19 per | The larger of half the allotment 
pound, or 5 acres. 


Minimum 


The larger of 10 percent of the 
base acreage or 5 acres. 
The larger of 10 percent of the 
— or 5 acres. 
0. 


The larger of 10 psrcent of the 
allotment or 2 acres. 
The larger of 10 percent of the 
—- or 1 acre. 
0. 


Where the allotment was less than the specified acreage minimum or maximum, 
the total allotment was considered the maximum or minimum. 
2. Participation—The most recent report of agreements signed in the 1956 


acreage reserve program was as follows: 


Participation by commodities 








Number of Number of 








Commodity Maximum 

agreements | acres payments 
eet ta 0} ee. eo) ee 320,450 | 5,450,194 | $180, 629, 284 
Wate. boil oS ok ae npsahotiils ous Rana 110, 515 | 5, 654, 507 44, 490, 882 
PIII god hh igh dyed dabose en sochdeinsenenssinebengie 5, 303 | 43, 645 | 591, 437 
ES TRY 6S” , 1, 112 28, 003 | 1, 386, 667 
I BE al 23 od isos ok bbc nnoucantdlinddesiancntiniiee 95,954 | 1,113,789 | 27,281,778 
ONG gl Reteae castes ove cth dhs aeeseaenes 19, 904 | 31, 671 6, 618, 699 
eth cnt etheeeonarh tines -eeeneurets 553,328 | 12,321,809 | 260, 998, 747 

ER ae eanttdo ch iuch bana ab os cap dee iensauceseed 537, 172 | 2s% 
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Participation and the acreage reserve payments (negotiable certificates issued) 
by States is shown in the following table : 


TABLE I.—1956 acreage reserve program participation and obligation by States 


Negotiable 
Number of Number of Maximum certificates 
State farms acres obligations issued 
through 


Jan. 31, 1957 








NG tae = Sri deen 0 seth -agitte sobs “ ethno} 6, 345 34, 919 $1, 383, 931 | $1, 330, 549. 81 
PE adie decimate dabasivceun a egies 182 2, 950 285, 113 282, 780. 02 
NS itil. cn deen dehle duce adebeaeaiecaell 3, 756 28, 505 1, 191, 046 1, 126, 339. 90 
I Bi ice te sth cn gaint a adine pees siread 823 25, 012 931, 306 849, 421. 17 
ER thniie Kin deem anmadeaaelt’ = pertdon die 6, 683 776, 178 4, 590, 448 4, 472, 717. 63 
SRN NNO ets kits tine menebdapun sucess oleae 1, 008 4, 358 1, 422,857 | 1,311, 801. 90 
Delaware - ---..- 0 debe cceiney) -med$ ses hebneaied tanta 457 7, 757 345, 084 282, 183. 40 
TE... nuttnely inte Aeamemballcnasténanee auee 1, 567 6, 126 352, 394 347, 352. 38 
Georgia. _---- Saebe camden pans 4—eeieeiale Ss anah 8, 407 39, 944 1, 527, 559 | 1, 469, 032. 63 
DOT aks tt bw id dha ll ANE Sates wtterihe te 962 34, 553 752, 826 733, 318. 02 
Es airrain deamethinnise scppttininike'y ee 40, 634 485, 567 23, 006, 983 | 21, 457, 148. 50 
Indiana. .---.---- re = 21, 691 258, 720 11, 146,697 | 9, 701, 491. 11 
Iowa A eeabi AZ eatin 68, 415 1, 283, 148 54, 515, 272 | 51, 407, 307. 31 
NR ainda tas oilibe Gt MR ace de atdi 19, 375 1, 045, 907 8, 131,080 | 7, 684, 659. 58 
Kentucky -_--.---- iinet iain seinen 23, 057 221, 569 7, 116, 867 | 6, 812, 887. 79 
Louisiana -----.-..---- wiciGeeon+= 3 3, 973 31, 650 1, 712, 648 | 1, 665, 805. 02 
Maryland __-.........-- PRIES Al. 1, 889 16, 182 1, 039, 013 910, 924. 78 
6.25 «sun cvvehchmkaehoccaduanss 706 2, 382 788, 787 717, 913..74 
DE Sudidales 0. ns thaeichiebine. iss 9, 639 97, 598 3, 682,190 | 3, 527, 849.48 
Minnesota ----.....-- hacia cnciiniamial 28, 111 310, 364 10, 813, 858 | 9, 967, 212. 13 
Mississippi___.--...---.- cenSatitadbusa te 3, 135 14, 908 | 749, 351 744, 829. 64 
Eien ins nkesecse a Se asien bitte seh 26, 609 367, 883 10, 377, 629 | 9, 441, 306. 70 
ERR ey sp abdaWakn thwsdbs -awiien addde cou | 3, 480 201, 202 1,714,910 | 1,671, 191. 32 
Ed teanlcn dik + sebastien < 55, 905 1, 607, 733 34, 456, 406 | 31, 930, 945. 35 
Nevada.____. / ~kgeistes os 4 238 16, 104 16, 098. 50 
II, nak, dling btratWicl. Sain bind oceded 509 7, 558 346, 981 | 320, 360. 44 
New Mexico. .._....._- t Lake ath ein enced 2, 001 188, 570 1, 283,347 | 1, 279, 741. 30 
RE i 1, 274 11, 049 68, 758 65, 314. 73 
North Carolina. --.. ig) ee 15, 417 79, 670 3, 931,965 | 3, 650, 209. 76 
North Dakota__..._.__. sas. Jk. sha kek 26, 998 1, 029, 130 13, 714, 734 | 13, 124, 519. 00 
NS ciel biel kids ona Trae ; , 16, 643 179, 404 8, 230,912 | 7, 936, 260. 36 
Oklahoma.__.___- . 17, 253 599, 377 4,715,137 | 4, 598, 219. 93 
Oregon... . 395 9, 615 177.684 | "173,620.04 
a es 1, 515 17, 867 665, 970 | 581, 446. 28 
I as 5, 395 21, 450 911, 121 | 899, 043. 79 
South Dakota___- : ; Ba cess 27, 278 1, 095, 740 14, 350, 225 | 14, 096, 590. 33 
Tennessee __ ae”, Sr 9, 015 71, 348 | 2, 080, 482 1, 913, 295. 43 
Texas_- : ota eae 63, 672 1, 970, 235 23, 829, 896 | 23, 209, 312. 33 
indies . ial ‘ : 722 23, 596 267, 322 | 263, 912. 50 
Vermont. : ; : 1 5 | 1, 643 1, 642. 50 
Virginia_____. 2, 852 8, 672 | 660, 141 622, 918. 21 
Washington... _. = id 303 8, 670 199, 734 183, 823. 04 
West Virginia_. . | 70 372 18, 532 17, 771. 09 
Wisconsin___ # : 7, 931 72, 643 3, 292,282 | 3,046, 106.74 
Wyoming 529 20, 651 187, 951 182, 890. 09 
Puerto Rico.._- + haan ; : 586 | 834 13, 57 13, 344. 86 

Total. __. ; 537, 172 12, 321,809 | 260, 998, 747 |246, 043, 410. 56 











1957 acreage reserve program 


1. Allocation of funds.—Preliminary national allocations of 1957 acreage 
reserve funds by commodities were: 








I a a Rg __... $217, 500, 000 
i i eat 217, 500, 000 
I Ba i a ares 14, 000, 000 
EE SRC ac elias er dire Relea aaa 34, 055, 000 
i 267, 630, 000 

at Rh ie A i hl ee 750, 685, 000 


Although the national allocations are $685,000 above the $750 million set by 
the Soil Bank Act, it is anticipated that the total amounts of the allocations will 
not be used because not all agreements will be carried out or qualified for the 
full amounts allocated. 

Preliminary State allocations as shown in table II were determined after 
taking into account State acreage allotments for a particular commodity, land 


a 
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productivity, estimated extent of participation in the program, supply and 
demand conditions for different classes, grades, and quality of the commodity 
produced in the several States, distances from markets, and historic prices. The 
‘States will use similar factors in allocating funds to their counties. 

2. Unit rates and goals.—The base unit rates and national acreage goals 
announced for the 1957 program are: 


| ‘ 
Commodity Base unit | 1957 acreage reserve 


rate 
EE INGE i. k cies iaonscugde) obo Seb ea rence ln OE tehiesas $1. 20 | 12,000, 000-15, 000, 000 
DA PMED. .. .ncisccnuccesuows Siesta cantina endian ine. «wali .15 | 3,500,000— 4, 500, 000 
ee ere eee Ce MOEA. | a ee ee .90 | 4,500, 000— 5, 500, 000 
eer CRIT OU WONEMIB) nn ewe nnbadabnnen ded blidephleedeecncs 2.25 175.000- 225,000 
Spee (pound)... .... 2... pisses sab sds lesen hwaeeeeen . 08-. 19 125,000- 140,000 





Base unit rates and acreage goals were not established for peanuts and extra 
long staple cotton. A favorable supply and marketing situation for both com- 
modities would make a reduction of acreages below the allotments inconsistent 
with the objectives of the acreage reserve program. 

3. Farm limits.—Original regulations on extent of participation in the 1957 
program provide that the acreage for any commodity placed in the acreage 
reserve by a farm shall not exceed that farm’s allotment for the commodity. 
Within this limitation, the maximum acreages that may be originally entered 
for a farm were— 

(a) Wheat, 50 acres or 50 percent of the farm allotment, whichever is 
larger ; 

(b) Corn and rice, 20 acres or 30 percent of the allotment, whichever is 
larger ; 

(c) Cotton, 10 acres or 30 percent of the allotment, whichever is larger ; 

(ad) Burley, dark air-cured, fire-cured, and Virginia sun-cured tobacco, 1 
acre or 30 percent of the allotment, whichever is larger ; 

(e) All other tobacco, 3 acres or 30 percent of the allotment, whichever is 
larger. 

Applications for acreage reserve agreements were accepted within these limits 
by county agricultural stabilization and conservation committees on a “first come, 
first served” basis to the extent county funds are available. Farmers wishing to 
participate above maximum acreage limits for a particular crop must indicate 
this in their original agreement. If, after the signup for a crop has closed, funds 
are left over, or can be reallocated from another county or another State, these 
additional acres will be accepted to the extent funds are available and within 
instructions to be issued by the Department. When signup closing dates were 
reached, the Department announced that sufficient funds were available to permit 
acceptance of all acreage offered, except that for tobacco types 51 and 52, all 
offered acreage up to the larger of 7 acres or 50 percent of the allotment would 
be accepted. 

Except for winter wheat, the deadlines for signing 1957 acreage reserve agree- 
ments were as follows: March 1 for cotton and tobacco, and March 8 for corn, 
spring wheat, and rice. 

Only land suitable for the production of the commodity covered by an agree- 
ment will be eligible for designation as the acreage reserve. County ASC com- 
mittees may also reject designations of tracts which are of such size, shape, or 
nature as to make it impracticable to determine performance of an agreement or 
will tend to defeat the purpose of the soil bank program. 

County ASC committees will inspect land offered for the acreage reserve to 
determine if it is suitable for the production of the commodity involved and 
whether it has been properly designated in the agreement. So far as practicable, 
this inspection will be made prior to acceptance of the agreement. 

There will be no minimum acreage limitations on the amount of land that may 
be entered in the program, except those already in effect for 1957 wheat. The 
minimum acreage for wheat is 3 acres, or the allotment, whichever is smaller. 

4. Participation.—Farmers have signed agreements placing 20,586,001 acres in 
the acreage reserve program, as reported through March 22, 1957. If the farmers 
signing the agreements comply with the requirements of the program, they will 
be eligible for a maximum of $584,873,027 in payments. Table III shows by States 
the agreements signed, acres covered, and the maximum compensation. 
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TABLE II.—-1957 acreage reserve program—Preliminary State allocations of 
amounts which may be obligated* 





CORN 

Allocation Allocation 
NN cin $1, 208, 000 | Nebraska__...-..._____- $16, 614, 000 
ES EE en 289, 000 | New Jersey__....___-_--- 735, 000 
TES. canes 673, 000 | North Carolina___.___-_ mS 3, 969, 000 
Se os Sl tencesareyineeogdenipeoere 987,000 | North Dakota_____--_-- 225, 000 
i laa RE ee 15, 695, 000 
a ld 20, 709, 000 | Pennsylvania_____.____- = 3, 916, 000 
cabinet ict premerest 44, 287, 000 | South Dakota___________ 7, 224, 000 
NI een $, 355. 000 | Tennessee__....._.._.__-_ 1, 950, 000 
ek 6,407 eee + ee. ne 713, 000 
6 cso cihosumerrenesemeen en 1, 666, 000 | West Virginia____.______ 91, 000 
oe 6, 016, 000 | Wisconsin____-___._____~- 9, 089, 000 
eee 19, 344, 000 ———__—___—_— 
I  nciidhweutattieninettiaincr: 12, 424, 000 enter ones _ 217, 500, 000 

COTTON 

Allocation Allocation 
enemas 2h sae $13, 322; 400 | Missouri_._.........___- $5, 763, 600 
Pe ae 205 ITE? 14, 122; 700 | Nevada... i. _..._-_- 54, 300 
ne 20, 687, 300 | New Mexico______.______ 4, 023, 800 
cae cca ae 20, 333, 200 | North Carolina_._-___-__- 6, 695, 100 
IEEE core ns et hea SE) 428, 600 | Oklahoma_______—-- Bosc 6, 035, 600 
ia 10, 870, 500 | South Carolina____-__- _ 9, 596, 100 
Beee Se St 36, 000 | Tennessee______________ 8, 585, 700 
a ae 64, 055, 300 
eee es 148, 500 | Virginia____.___.-__~- ars 236, 900 
Lome. os 9, 531, 400 ee 
BI orescence ee 800 Bete ic Jue 217, 500, 000 
Mississippi_.__..____._._--_ 25, 977, 500 

RICE 

Allocation Allocation 
I ease inte tahini $3, 360, 600 | North Carolina__.______ $200 
SI cet evtuinee penunes 3, 088, 5 ne 1, 200 
ie aes lta catialh 3, 700 | South Carolina__._______ 13, 500 
DD. cicienkiesmmmppge = 3, 617, 700 | Tennessee_____..___--_- 4, 300 
SE iateceteptonrstasrepgdvenie BE, Aan insciepatin tnshiotnraytn eyes eet 3, 542, 700 
Pe os 378, 100 a a 
Ge ntti oernerrecieeniyirne 89, 300 ake 14, 000, 000 





1 The above allocations were changed from week to week as indicated by the desire of 
farmers to participate within applicable limits. 


| 


Sn RRR eR pe ce 
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TABLE II.—1957 acreage reserve program—Preliminary State aliocations of 
amounts which may be obligated—Continued 


Tobacco, flue-cured : 
NI icc eee teeas 


IE a << nsantaniecsiabinets 
North Carolina______ 
South Carolina______ 
Ne cncsinietiinscnenimanciis 


Tobacco, burley : 
EE on a. cecancn oe 
ID sccdcersiessedsanacas 
a cere eae 
oa pci a antacen 
 ieaptarateutnerieg eats 
te 
peep teteartineckra 


I eitsteuibittcinteons 


A 
Pennsylvania _______ 
South Carolina______ 
Temensee odie 
ee eee et abst 
Te inc ccttienninimstincaninte 


‘Tobacco, Maryland: 
ne 
en FU nk cen nck 
onsets 


Tobacco, dark air-cured: 
rR ek 
PONY nicecncrnictcony 
Tennessee _.-___.___ 


Tobacco, Virginia sun- 
cured: Virginia__..___ 


TOBACCO 
Allocation | Tobacco, cigar binder, 
$11, 000 type 51: 
376, 000 Connecticut_________ 
1, 834, 000 Massachusetts ______ 
12, 695, 000 
2, 344, 000 SS ctr ot mcd 
1, 896, 000 
—_—_—_———-_| Tobacco, cigar binder, 
19, 156, 000 type 52: 
SS Connecticut _....__. 
Massachusetts ______ 
800 New Hampshire___-_- 
1, 300 i es 
2, 400 
200 2 ee 
238, 400 
2,200| Tobacco, cigar binder, 
6, 216, 800 type 54: 

85, 700 IN. Otel Sm tng 
385, 500 a 
308, 000 IID cic ccminaltiiees 

100 
200 i iii aans 
1, 881, 300 
100| Tobacco, cigar binder, 
405, 700 type 55: 
, 300 BE iets ern ccesenecsccecis 
Minnesou ............ 
9, 612, 000 Wisconsin ~_________ 
a iitarcickiiennennconapaisen 
100 
1, 083,100| Tobacco, cigar fillers, 
; types 42, 43, and 44: 
TN ro 
1, 034, 000 Pennsylvania _______ 
Nc ath Sieben 
1, 300 
372, 900} Tobacco, fire-cured: 
63, 800 PR iit eieeg 
cect 
438, 000 Tennessee _..__.._-- 
eel chitin Sonal 
69, 000 | 


Allocation 


$1, 257, 700 
5, 300 


200 
4, 300 
204, 500 


209, 000 
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TasL_e Il.—1957 acreage reserve program—Preliminary State allocations of 
amounts which may be obligated—Continued 


WHEAT 
Allocation Allocation 
Pica cccnsinrcnnnrnn Sane | ew 7aoen.. $3, 425, 000 
ee 2, 781, 000 | North Carolina________ . 1,727,000 
eG iistrancncincen appt 22, 684, 000 | North Dakota___________- 30, 868, 000 
icine cee cease ee ee ee SK 5, 351, 000 
SE 830; 000 | Oklahoma____---__-_____- 19, 864, 000 
) ER 7, 820, 000 | Oregon_____-___-__- cheatin 4, 158, 000 
 itesinscinkc niugtnngighweaneis 959, 000 | Pennsylvania_____ nein 1, 092, 000 
CE icnkasisneamnanas 1, 970, 000 | South Carolina_______-_~_-. 967, 000 
Bie sin ncnceecatnciemietelines 226, 000 | South Dakota__..___-__- _. 9, 058, 000 
Re it ania siciasee camel Ae Ng ee 620, 000 
I intact inn commpaianne I alas nses ine ec eneciccmes 13, 379, 000 
I git ticsiics minsieniinic eine eens > 2, 241, 000 
atic is ire anita nis si 4,564, GOO} Virsinia._.........-_.. 853, 000 
i iaicenes tnloncscntio 3, 780, 000 | Washington___________--- 9, 090, 000 
CS 3, 060, 000 | West Virginia__________- 116, 000 
BI iis cecsetnnniiedeunmap asi 15, O79. O08) Veaeceonein..... = ------- 252, 000 
a nce 16.320, 00 | wyoming... 776, 000 
sci cstncncpsccecneres eres 176, 000 —__—_—_—_—_—__ 
Deities ce casecteniacens 1, 387, 000 ee Feet oe = ae, Oe OD 


TasLe III—A.—1957 acreage reserve program signed agreements reported through 
March 22, 1957 (all wheat) 














| | 
State Agreements Acreage | Compensa- 

signed | reserve tion obligated 

| ; 
Be inti din: imanciiaineninesiinnis Seah ebd 138 2, 157 | $39, 580 
California__-. a ibpine nerape Sigel | 1,011 | 133, 767 | 3, 128, 096 
Colorado detdcususus oe ‘ é | 7,496 | 1, 320, 931 22, 197, 454 
aaa zee yee lee , ie | 99 2, 160 | 51, 940 
Georgia.__-_. a i aed ae é : — 2, 852 36, 638 | 804, 666 
a : : : Ba 3, 476 | 178, 905 | 4, 751, 091 
Tilinois___. icomniaiieatinnn > io-edbna . , le 2, 290 | 31,479 859, 008 
Indiana__- Jeane owall anak bland les bauble } 5,119 | 62, 679 | 1, 741, 041 
Iowa___- esessapees dedhdi = abit s sou 375 7, 265 167, 721 
Kansas wer ta ie laces of i soln oe 37, 270 | 4, 232, 053 78, 864, 012 
Kentucky pa. SS ocwchinames ; afl 3, 043 | 33, 666 693, 876 
Maryland wostsavbawetedl sie aes 822 | 10, 371 266, 279 
Michigan mswtecses onsen - : de Rosny 11, 275 | 131, 945 4, 312, 607 
eres ented 4 il 6, 948 137, 944 2, 760, 330. 
i te lin an we eanbas rewmnen le an 7,479 | 117, 512 2, 717, 534 
i agin an thea ee pete dates otha 5, 821 | 150, 546 8, 377, 171 
PE viknncdcncwcwnna enktatiedetil dates esi dis 6 18, 027 | 494, 602 11, 543, 441 
New Jersey - iotand ita tik oe einen ansdionn | 345 5, 549 172, 519 
New Mexico..--.-- aad ee ea eboseae dee 1,029 | 172, 695 1, 135, 555 
.. 2 |, ree pubis Le Si sieabsvvewwes 7,756 | 93, 558 | 3, 417, 454 
North Carolina_--._......- pane RMIT. << 00 nh dhs <i 8, 644 | 67, 850 1, 709, 021 
North Dakota ecen Niowsissesiemaleai in bec 25, 225 | 1, 262, 652 | 20, 368, 901 
Me tcxisdheachaness o : : ; csekace 13, 455 | 162, 442 | 4, 862, 781 
Oklahoma. --_------ : Sean u Race esse | 15,829 | 1, 088, 153 16, 219, 208 
i i E ‘ | 305) -di5 2,007 | 110, 231 3, 139, 241 
Pennsylvania__-__- ial eae : S< ahamia nse vi camo 4,001 | 36, 555 | 1, 068, 182 
er es eek amend hash aeeebunae 3, 696 | 40,193 | 958, 057 
SE ee ae auido’ 13, 892 | 738, 438 | 9, 905, 165 
i ie aaa aaieins siden aiecietaii ead iadects 2, 858 30, 099 602, 010 
EI teste edi wndn cise eibeaune . in inte venen ae | 11; 824 | 1, 115, 460 12, 724, 261 
Utah iain liilicini diardbnint en ttn lieing tnnams Aatigndaalentoatd See aeal 1, 989 | 96, 324 | 1, 858, 804 
Virginia eicsditsciakie aeieacanncdon dds ad eipkinwnaetts ane 3, 299 | 31, 382 840, 130 
Washington i ite RM as Richt kiana x mciheotirdl ts eisai denies ama | 2, 448 | 221, 728 | 6, 466, 222 
West Virginia.____- Cee eee od SP 476 | 4, 446 | 109, 359 
oi heels ee inisuictckinausns haere sheakeees 693 5, 521 155, 980 
I Iacono sip eign tc neato 716 | 40,070 | 679, 462 
Rett Rhian eet sthibk c odin aie vinaienswnie 233,723 | 12, 707, 966 | 229, 668, 156 





ee 
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TasBLe III-B.—1957 acreage reserve program signed agreements reported through 
March 22, 1957 (corn) 


| 























State | Agreements Acreage Compensa- 
signed reserve tion obligated 
ee eect aah sai . Be _| is 
\ } 

Do a eee ndceisuen 6, 435 | 58, 301 $1, 718, 947 

Do rasrad so cnwsus cacksetebsdakd gneccacaqsdagsesniana seieoe 1, 316 8, 578 197, 334 

{) ns 2x cbekhessedbheabac chard dwanwesndsaceetmiaaddsadeeas 1, 141 | 17, 133 771, 457 

GRA <iacceptedeidcssusababbhiswndscesuswdadouaueredaden 2, 604 38, 459 724, 274 

PE ithawiccedtghadbecdtcawdtuebicasassscccasvaessasaedeteeded 26, 516 | 357, 794 16, 366, 947 

MD, ccnecctebitucecsascctadiudiaswencccatdasbagiseeasddenl 28, 292 326, 736 15, 468, 557 

Pe viebisesetsscecdersucsunecuncea ee 37, 757 625, 378 27, 683, 000 

iON anh ucnwdcaeasen senawaywanwenaddwedddssleeddenens 11, 806 | 202, 163 | 5, 152, 278 

0 EE eee S| ee eee ee | 19, 253 | 190, 155 6, 862, 582 

i055 5645 ncbabennndndelseaciencuvdcne sccnnndaaaeel 1, 955 22, 951 1, 015, 326 

TN i0isd RAN Le bwevawachuthyyansnauwdhewinutidanntaden 17, 007 | 169, 806 7, 556, 299 

DNR cca cuknccuyeweassauitdeddcconcunddddcdetautsdawA . 15, 784 | 212, 358 | 8, 303, 445 

EE nono) .u habbaccuncabuibennceesncucbauddeueueddedata 34, 016 | 507, 341 18, 564, 815 

I< .ck Mihdadisacoushstee * ccuedetuaccccadpaded 45, 981 | 969, 999 | 25, 625, 022 

DE PO as ck cicccsebaccicdeotasegecs sondiddewaeaudegadind | 1, 590 | 22, 814 1, 157, 477 

PG RA ow. cian ccthcnekedvasnansdscsaddsactesadbu | 10, 009 | 80, 971 2, 709, 851 

PE ORRONB ol cacceccnesvasacs ososdavcencegtguacscaat 485 | 7, 161 163, 474 

et net kee Raawbhe ba wee Kchichens sdvededsususwednd | 23, 738 | 262, 192 | 13, 474, 974 

PUI. J kb haksdcdnsccbdawe<ceccoscuaeeasdeceHeneeeenal 5, 871 | 55, 524 | 2, 597, 957 

oO a Se presaweacadtaeen is 9, 196 | 183, 945 | 4, 852, 896 

OOD. cc cgebstscsccennns BL cadennatwmiatimubaayads wee 10, 085 | 99, 828 | 2, 794, 280 

We ii cbccccewcencecwentceeds ad icawiwedencaomniday 1, 339 | 16, 105 | 642, 338 

wae vee —_ ss sien ks ecetiiciad 135 | 1, 966 | 80, 493 

WOE. cc cckehdbidenceccneccus : imscddecrbatasds } 12, 285 | 136, 596 | 6, 508, 417 

| _—_—_—___ |} $$ | —__——_ 

Totals. _- cmlldeateadneds : wee reen ne nnnn anne 324, 596 4, 574, 254 | 170, 992, 440 

TaBLe IJI-C.—1957 acreage reserve program signed agreements reported through 

March 22, 1957 (cotton) 
State Agreements Acreage Compensa- 

signed | reserve tion obligated 

Alabama 42, 604 265,346 | $15, 178, 130 

Arizona__. ; , 1, 002 44, 955 6, 195, 048 

Arkansas. - | 18, 916 | 187, 938 10, 505, 853 

California | 3, 729 | 74, 797 7, 522, 029 

Florida_ -_-- ce ; a 3, 460 | 15, 673 792, 670 

Georgia ‘ ined ‘ 38, 225 | 293, 815 15, 621, 236 

* Illinois. __- ; 27 | 117 6, 193. 

t Kansas. - ’ eannne : 1 5 120 

Kentucky ales ‘ 424 | 1, 057 69, 197 

Louisiana... eeeauee 12, 804 123, 931 8, 473, 725 

Maryland __- : ‘ 1 20 920 

Mississippi - - -- - -- 34, 477 253, 704 17, 241, 274 

k Missouri cial ; 2, 200 17,973 1, 132, 044 

' Nevada a caniiien-aair’ sec site 7 1, 104 76, 037 

New Mexico. --------- ; hia 808 14, 233 1, 480, 795 

North Carolina-------- : ; 26, 969 122, 105 7, 226, 083 

‘ Oklahoma. ---------- a a 17, 181 201, 367 6, 136, 613 

t Gonth Corina. . .............. amecean 27, 865 199, 230 11, 757, 138 

{ NE ~o teccccccese ; eee : 0 13, 489 68, 432 4, 279, 192 

£ Ed onthe: tiomeea nate ; ; , , : 56, 580 1, 130, 470 39, 436, 620 

: I on ere Se eae ve 1, 295 3, 474 211, 632 

i acbcncwsansaswesacnseensens atwiwebededoanehsoen 302, 064 3, 019, 746 153, 342, 549 
' 
i 
' 
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Tasie III-D.—1957 acreage reserve program signed agreements reported through 
Mar. 22, 1957 (rice) 











State Agreements Acreage 
signed reserve 
| eee 2 eddie adit cnbhiaaiabedadh nantes I a iia ark ie 
neta GET GO ees OS GREE i ps RR LE None ae 
ck dlpsticnaecdp hil doancoceuhekanaenencyaiwenne 1,770 53, 536 
ike CE nn nonin Lin dl ainwsdipubabichiiishdimin dopa dlleues 777 57, 933 
lS on tee a cine cp Mh dl uabacviteadsndencheaanens 4 251 
ad Te en onan nnbaes | GE Ageia 
ob RAE cinta Ee. ocdiidinnwedusieandoaediovidbnasans 
ann Lath Mh ns onsindcit dhboukedbbhiehsdaahakihbewiin |” Eee 
a i a None |-_-_..-- 
Es 50 ROMER oe ee on, So une ahneeneunwe 1, 355 39, 916 
ies SE RE. cinch Al dh tne debian wannaionias a 
6 660b Bea tiNlonnanedcidibgilpaneonanhaakbanensqasigtes 135 12, 788 
I a al sett eis eke 23 726 
ee ad oe) el leeeunakahnaamane None |. me 
dS OR a san Db ALS cdiinn dc whainenaunendes hia 
DOIN. 5.6405 none cnt cuibone a iliac a cake 1 | 12 
tN nl ave mennnemeinne : 149 
ene aem 14 | 897 
ne oe cuiciil 5 | 432 
ST a 498 | 37, 708 
AS ee) ee ons auienieiihntaadiowes PE eesense ae 
a a oe nanenee 4, 583 204, 348 











Compensa- 
tion obligated 





27, 660 


13, 065, 409 


LE TL RR A I 


oo + Eyre ee 


ee 
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TaBLE IIJ-E.—1957 acreage reserve program signed agreements reported through 
Mar. 22, 1957 (tobacco) . 





















































State Agreements Acreage Comganse 
signed reserve tion obligated 
Flue cured, types 11-14 
I acinht i ccs «dies nondeatian maroaentaegalalideniiieintcamaaiaedil 99 170 $32, 569 
1,774 3, 330 765, 556 
4, 947 8, 548 1, 891, 062 
13, 802 25, 605 5, 997, 379 
2, 941 3, 975 965, 029 
2, 229 3, 989 957, 945 
SNe ea Sh saa Stern tes. «inelalaee 25, 792 45, 617 10, 609, 540 
Fire cured, types 21-23 
eee pattie hae tot sient pevbi tase eet rar Eee. «s/h casmiedcoianaeetiioe 
Kentucky 2, 236 3, 086 | $484, 177 
‘Tennessee 1, 385 1, 993 | 327, 316 
eke nalindnissmandddiuiead seademrdekinniteeiareumiamiins 1, 401 1, 351 219, 650 
BOC dee nds deed aedbiwanouae Cuieistnntivtin ain 5, 022 6, 430 | 1, 031, 143 
Burley, type 31 
Alabama.. 10 | 5 $1, 400 
Arkansas | 47 | 31 7, 378 
Georgia 69 31 8, 238 
TE chandabobliteesedescte alert mEcUskthseb tebe hana ta loa nanacebmninhasladagesuse he sinematio 
Indiana 503 291 79, 524 
POR S 0 on ccrindeboinebon 23 41 | 8, 904 
ED a2 Unseen odin ieccederce ce buntanwueascebursudoks 3, 831 | 2, 600 | 622, 127 
NBS 3c Sar aos RIOT Cath cabana nadie WAaasee a 341 | 356 | 88, 033 
RO COR ack tinlnsehd bide Nbaiedonanbaqeunchepoddeddsannan 1, 007 | 422 | 130, 888 
it ante th ik ete eed dendih en eaahemwbandiawad madieie 685 400 108, 202 
ETERS 2. <h Sacaded tach gnudbbacadoasadeonnn wonsacns caenip capitan a aeiaee Oc 
South: Mareliiac sc. os. ess inks enhanc dtl al Sa bi. Batic 3 1 264 
NG iacnk ibbidncsonnunkbnns heel nD ph apcuaisietuacenaas 3, 925 2, 070 | 505, 071 
i ie S Bile nsdn ie heen nn a eae anigdanieheeidiebdemniaion: 2 1 | 136 
IL 6 55 Ul sch dcondadendulubindinndodhaddandcsabatadés 526 238 | 69, 632 
eS RNa ak doa cede ii ais 8 Lcd oda abide bameeannne 446, 259 | 72, 491 
I een eee bch ouin ceaiacke geet aceleeetae eet 11, 418 | 6, 746 1, 702, 288 
| 
Maryland, type 32 
EOI GD its eccecinchisdh-<siblhininsnistebiealipsartsttiiidnostacevscn-cnijty iisititjeidiaigia ieee inaaniniiiaieiailaia ising a nensns testa anenteigaiaeeaiaena 
Be int ins hechatels itive cinihenndbeaniiouninnddapecne 1, 354 5, 812 $830, 089 
OF En cehaceatiibnepaticunahl ngacneteinennae ncaa mmmmimmediaial 43 21 3, 054 
RO dphdinciddithisinthhnidvtntibiitimsiinanliuaiin inne a 1, 397 5, 833 833, 143 








87767—57—pt. 4——_5 
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Tasie III-F.—1957 acreage reserve program signed agreements reported through 
Mar. 22, 1957 (tobacco) 


State Agreements Acreage Compensa- 
signed reserve tion obligated 


Dark air-cured, types, 35-36 




















j-> 
Sind nendomin gos -naee apemep ae one 12 | 6 $985 
ey. se ee ; 2, 739 | 1, 567 245, 854 
EC cirtesd cntaaytirreesssco ooeb-ogiemteees es } 269 | 108 18, 170 
| a —}|—_____ perhinciitiae 
dito onal xen escen anaes ieee SE sae 23 3, 020 | 1, 681 265, 009 
| oe | meememne —= 
Virginia sun-cured, type 37 
| ta : 
Virginia - -_--- Siscctesetteteettvescscstc a seadangul 1, 564 2, 238 $299, 083 
Cigar filler, types 42-44 
et aera a coreecaicet mis tore ; a } 130 371 | $54, 155 
Pennsylvania 7 $2 - 3 | 3 352 
es Sa ae i a ta | 133 374 | 54, 507 
| Cigar binder, type 51 
| 
| 
Connecticut- -- Ses = 873 | 4, 102 $1, 328, 714 
Massachusetts... — ; a 2 | i | 3, 775 
Potel....\-. | 875 | 4,113 | 1, 332, 489 
—_. - - _ — ! - _— _ — 
| Cigar binder, type 52 
| 
aa j Tet 
Connecticut. __._- &4 me 260 | 898 | $285, 021 
Massachusetts : | 867 2, 884 961, 072 
New Hampshire_. ‘ tae 1 | 1 | 279 
Vermont a : ssc] 1 | 6 | 2, 100 
* = en Pacis eokd 
ls mimes ‘ a 1, 129 | 3, 789 1, 248, 472 
| | | 
Cigar binder, type 54 
Illinois... -- iy a Ge al ay Ne | = 
Indiana : : sss) | 
Wisconsin. -_.__- ; <4 243 | 668 | $87, 179 
ae : <illhaiin deiianineaseindaceaiaies ARETE Si 
a... —— Re te ee a ee 243 | 668 | 87, 179 
| | 
| Cigar binder, type 55 
Iowa > a ies ie ie, is | 1 1 $133 
Minnesota ; ae ; : : 39 | 71 11, 616 
Wisconsin. __ : Siar : Bat Kini 1, 073 2, 126 | 329, 871 
Es kinaiinwen Kickin kadaaieamtt secede’ 1, 113 | 2, 198 | 341, 620 
aie oo... eed i ee 51, 706 | 79,687 | 17,804, 473 
NN i 916,672 | 20, 586, 001 | 584, 873, 027 





CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 
Main features 

1. Objective-——The purpose of the conservation reserve program is to assist 
producers to reduce production of crops through shifting acreage to long-range 
conservation uses, by sharing the cost of establishment of conservation practices 
and making an annual payment for keeping such acreage in the conservation 
reserve. 
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(.2, Removing land from production.—A producer who wishes to participate fn 
the conservation reserve program must sign a contract in which he agrees to 
remove land from the production of crops and devote it exclusively to couserva- 
tion uses. This land is placed in the conservation reserve. The producer may 
be paid most of what it costs to establish protective cover or certain other con- 
servation practices, or may be furnished with materials and services for conser- 
vation work on the conservation reserve. The producer also receives an annual 
payment to compensate him for keeping the land out of production. 7 
“3. Use of land in conservation reserve.—A producer participating in the pro- 
gram agrees, among other things, (a) to establish and/or maintain protective 
cover (grasses, legumes, or trees), water storage, or some other approved con- 
servation practice on designated acres; (b) not to harvest any crops from 
these acres, except timber in keeping with good forestry management; (c) not 
to pasture these acres during the contract period; and (d) to limit the acreage 
on the farm of what are called soil bank base crops. 

4. Duration of program and length of contracts —The program is effective for 
5 calendar years from 1956 through 1960. The minimum conservation reserve 
contract is for 3 years, the maximum 10 years, except for tree cover which may 
be 15 years. Three-year contracts apply only to land on which adequate pro- 
tective cover exists and no cost-sharing practices are required. 

5. General provisions—Among other things (a) producers must be in coni- 
pliance with all acreage allotments and soil bank corn base acreage, except that 
if the wheat allotment is less than 15 acres the farm may not have more than 
15 acres of wheat, and if the peanut allotment is less than 1 acre the farm may 
have not more than 1 acre of peanuts; (b) tenants and sharecroppers have full 
right to share in benefits; and (c) a farmer’s historical acreage for allotment 
purposes will be protected. 


1956 and 1957 conservation reserve programs 


1. Contracts and practices.—On August 19, 1956, the Secretary announced the 
reauirements for participation in the conservation reserve program. For: par- 
ticipation in the 1956 program, producers were required to enter into contracts on 
or before November 30, 1957. For the 1957 program, contracts must be entered 
into on or before April 15, 1957. 

Generally the minimum acreage that will be accepted is 5 acres, but it can be 
only 2 acres if trees are planted. 

Contracts will be for 3 years where vegetative cover is already adequate, and 
for 5 or 10 years depending on the type of practice to be established. 

Violations of the conservation reserve contract may result in its cancellation 
and the recovery of payments made under it. Willful grazing or harvesting is 
subject to a civil penalty of 50 percent of the payment for the year in which it 
oecurs, in addition to the loss of any payment due that year. 

Eligible practices to be carried out under the programs are as follows: 

1. Initial establishment of a permanent vegetative cover for soil protection 
or as a needed land use adjustment. 

2. Initial treatment of farmland with liming materials, rock phosphate, 
or gypsum to permit the use of legumes and grasses for soil improvement and 
protection. 

8. Initial establishment of a stand of trees and shrubs on farmland for 
erosion control, watershed protection, or forestry purposes. 

4. Constructing dams, pits, or ponds as a means of protecting vegetative 
cover and for irrigation water. (The use of such water for irrigating land 
other than on the conservation reserve acreage is not permitted during the 
period of the contract.) 

5. Establishment of vegetative cover for either winter or summer protection 
from erosion. 

6. The following practices are designed primarily to protect and conserve 
wildlife resources: . 

(a) Establishment and management of cover specifically beneficial to 
wildlife. 

(b) Water and marsh management to benefit fish and wildlife. 

(c) Constructing dams or ponds for fish. 

2. Cost sharing.—The maximum share of the cost which the Federal Govern- 
ment will bear for carrying out an approved practice on the conservation reserve 
acreage is 80 percent of the average cost of performing the practice) except ‘that 
(1) the practices for the establishment of water and marsh management to betiefit 
fish and wildlife, and constructing dams or ponds for fish are on a sliding scale 
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ranging from 80 percent of the first $625 to 20 percent of the cost from $1,000 
to $1,500, and (2) the practice for the establishment and management of cover 
specifically beneficial to wildlife is based on the cost of establishing vegetative, 
tree, or shrub cover as provided in other specified practices. 

3. Payments.—Two kinds of payments are made under the conservation reserve 
program. They are: 

(a) A cost-sharing payment to assist in the establishment of soil and water 
conservation practices on the land designated for the conservation reserve. 
This payment, determined by State and county ASC committees, can range up to 
80 percent of such costs. It will be made only in case of contracts covering a 
period of at least 5 years. 

(6) An annual payment on the land put in the conservation reserve. This 
will be a per acre rate multiplied by the number of acres put in the conserva- 
tion reserve. The national average per acre rate is $10 for the reserve acreage 
representing a reduction of soil bank base crops. This will vary among States 
and counties. The annual payment per acre will be 30 percent of the above rate 
where the reserve acreage requires no reduction in soil bank base crops. 
er payment rates per acre by States for the 1956 and 1957 programs are 
as follows: 


Annual Annual 
State : rate | State—Continued rate 

MIR OTB pinta est esincnes $8 DIGRTRONE GS ceewsas Shei ti iki $9 
Ra isisk, hind ei desks wide dtl 9 POV RE Me ai denied ls etlewe 7 
IO setistibicis isis cutislatcind 9 New Hampshire____...._____ 10 
Gatton otseecks Lists win 12 NeW; SOPOCF ani) di erionicnue 13 
CUROR. stern leolsosels as 8 New Ries INGiswlc ate daeus< 8 
i asinine 13 NOW ZOtBeteeiinn suis case 11 
EE er 12 Dee SON 10 
EE Sea ee ee ee 8 SE I aascicterscnetntian-doaarsansossce! 9 
RAED LD Yo 8 Cer eet OS eri) 12 
pee AU OT Siar) SG 31 peeOn Ls OT oie 9 
Been, Ss Se 12 ree ea a ie i 12 
p@iees su i est 12 PermmsyivVanieg. 2 i1 
al cascail 12 BhoG@e ‘Inland. oii) oc 12 
MmGeeeY.. oe a 10 South Carolina____________-__ 9 
I eisai casnenbisis biesoumcneina 10 Bowell DER se ek 9 
| ARR RE eS 10 menmeeees ii Oo Se 10 
Diiee... eee Ll ile 9 MOMS UDO ei So Be 10 
perenne S02 es ee es 12 re rh DOT 20 BO 11 
Massachusetts____.-------..-- 13 pemreen tL 30 ee 10 
I oe die eke Pntepsomengen hes il Witenn? SUS i 10 
Minmesete . J Je il og pt, ERASERS 13 
Be ae 10 aVene Verne. oe 10 
IE Bre, cata neDewe 9 Pe Ne i) 10 
BI a sccincncncguidegiiiiinpanmint en esdneghitibae 9 Banach toate Sn retention 8 


Both payments may be made for the year in which a conservation practice is 
first established if the land has not been grazed or cropped that year. The 
annual payment will continue to be made each year the contract is in effect 
and contract conditions are met. Total annual payments to any producer, for 
any year, and with respect to all farms in which he has an interest, are limited 
to $5,000. Under certain conditions, this limitation may be increased by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

For farms on which land is entered in the conservation reserve, county 
ASO committees will establish a “farm Soil Bank base.” Briefly, this “base” is 
the average acreage devoted to crops, other than hay and forage, for harvest 
on the farm in the 2 years immediately prior to the year the contract becomes 
effective. 

Under the Conservation Reserve Contract a farmer agrees not to produce 
Soil Bank base crops in excess of his farm “base” less the amount of land placed 
in the conservation reserve. He also agrees that if any acreage allotment, 
or the Soil Bank corn base acreage, for the farm is exceeded in any year the 
eontract is in force, the farm is ineligible for Conservation Reserve payments. 
Land in the Conservation Reserve cannot be cropped or grazed while the con- 
tract is in force; except that the Secretary of Agriculture may permit grazing 
under emergency conditions. 


renee ererem 


wes sew 


Saeerew 
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4. Goals.—The conservation reserve goals for the 1956 and 1957 programs 1 
are as follows: li 
[1,000 acres} ‘ i 
} i 
State 1956 1957 ae State 1956 1957 1 
— | —————_—__|——_—__|— } 
MNES i secu... 75-110 S00 Neweteiuis kul. ......<...- 3- 5 17 | 
PIE Sncnidenn elitines 10-15 | 50 || New Hampshire_...___.___- &- 9 24 I 
f Pea, 2 4. Zio... 85-130 | 435 |; New Jersey..............-.-- 10-15 50 i 
ee SEAS 100-150 495 || New Mexico............-_.- 30-40 135 } 
ae 130-200 O60 i Now Your... 90- 135 450 
NED daca a xos0ccaune 5-9 | 27 || North Carolina...._-....-.-| 50- 75 275 ik 
OG aii yeliadbanncexs 5-10 18 North Dakota__...........- 240- 360 1, 200 He 
Florida...----_ tae a Bs 25-35 We 0 OMe. 5........-cescces--. | 100+ 150 480 | 
SO aininde ts dude wnnewes 80-120 390 || Oklahoma......._.... ipnanid 140— 210 710 Wi 
H SA i ae 50-75 | | A SS eae | 50- 7 260 1] 
; itt nice tannecnicnnmanl 130-200 | 680 || Pennsylvania_...._......._.} 75- 110 365 1} 
| RA Ded ce mud eaten 100-150 505 || Rhode Island__.._......._.. - 2 4 1a 
' ME Gh sdddeCboudesn scan 180-270 | 900 || South Carolina_...........- | 40- 60 195 j 
Ee ee ee 275-415 | 1, 385 || South Dakota__..........-- 125- 185 620 
Kentucky..__-_. r peal 115-175 | , Oe ee eee 100- 150 520 
i ee 55-85 280 || Texas. _.._- SShccscsunncel , 2a oe 1, 680 
' | SER eee 15-20 | J ae —— 15- 25 
| MN Fo oe 20-30 SOO" 1) Wee S52 20d- a 50n4---- | 15- 20 70 
t Massachusetts_..._._...-.-- 6-10 | OO ll WER ocnndegddidescee 50- 75 260 
| CN nt Lee ns 100-150 | 485 || Washington___............. 85- 125 430 
f NOON Ps es ccc: 150-225 735 | Lo ke, | 20- 30 110 
f Mississinpi_____- 70-100 | O55 1) We NE... de ceaneunas 125- 190 640 
Missou i...........-.-- I 165-250 830 || Wyoming.-----....-.------ 25- 35} 120 
Montana. -- 150-225 760 i—_—_ — —— 
Nebraska____- aa 160-235 790 National goals........| 4, 000-6, 000 20, 000 
| } 








5. Funds authorized.—The program authorization for the 1957 program is for 
payment of practices to be completed on land placed under contract in 1957 and 
for the 1957 annual payment due on contracts entered into in 1956 and 1957. 
The original authorizations were $300 million. It is expected that the program 
will require $225 million for annual payments to be made and for practices 
completed in the calendar year 1957. The original authorizations for the 1957 
program are shown in the following table: 


Po RENEE EE > 





j 1956-57 1956-57 
' State: authorization | State—Continued authorization 
| MIGMOO 4c. acmee $6, 087, 000 eR ct Pye 28 $172, 000 
Aviséne—-<.--.=.=<.= 556, OVO New Hampshire____~- 482, 000 
Drea ce 7, 160, 000 New Jersey —-------- 1, 042, 
Calitormias osama 6, 777, 000 New Mexico’*____---- 1, 262, 000 
Colorageé..2i......i.<- 6,237,000 i Se 9, 258, 000 
Connecticut _..--.--- 589, 000 North Carolina__._—- 4, 943, 000 
Delaware_____._.-- ads 383, 000 North Dakota______-~_ 12, 970, 000 
WMG G6 ct 2, 119, 000 | Ne oe 9, 247, 000 
ee eS ee 7, 422, 000 emahome’ 2205.5 8, 809, 000 
SN cocregicaccibaivenindhecnaisine 2, 902, 000 ee a ee 3, 075, 000 
Pino iis 12, 569, 000 Pennsylvania_...___ 7, 265, 000 
tore cancel ch tied 9, 602, 000 Rhode Island____--__ 7, 000 
ROWE i bd tdncain nate 15, 850, 000 South Carolina_____- 3, 525, 000 
Weed a 15, 507, 000 South Dakota’ _____- 6, 842, 000 
CTC oe 10, 516, 000 RINE soe = = as 9, 884, 000 
ES a ee: 5, 038, 000 | SON hii ee 21, 667, 000 
mrmeme.- 632 5). ol 1, 424, 000 POND... cncokienes pnanwtpniapegn 1, 055, 000 
eens awe 2, 147, 000 | Le a 1, 427, 000 
Massachusetts____---~ 754, 000 | Pe Baa erin enna cat 5, 102, 000 
Michigan_.__--__-.__ 8, 929, 000 | Washington _________ 5, 461, 000 
Minnesota_...._..... 11, 274, 000 West Virginia_______ 2, 089, 000 
; | eee 6, 311, 000 WE OOMEI oo 12, 162, 000 
| Missowte 22325606 uu 18, 865, 000 NPP holistic cnn 1, 074, 000 
i I es isis ciniitrmiencitiiies 7, 561, 000 | ee 
| i 9, 571, 000 | I sects asin 300, 000, 000 


1 Authorizations for New Mexico, South Dakota, and Texas were later increased to 
$9,500,000, $9,123,000, and $28,889,000. 

g 6. Program progress.—The Soil Bank Act, approved May 28, 1956, did not 

become available until late in the 1956 planting season. Farmers had only limited 

opportunities to use the program the first year. The participation in 1956 is 
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encouraging. ‘The progress report as of December 31, 1956, on the 1956 program 


is shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV.—1956 conservation reserve program—Preliminary progress report through 


State and region 





Sh Eee EE a. has mees aman 
New Hampshire-.......-...-.--.) 
Vermont - 
Massachusetts....-..__- 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
eee, WOU Ci eed. Sok neon 
New Jersey........-- 
Pennsylvania. 


North Atlantic. _._- 


Towa 
Missouri 
gL ea Renner 
South Dakota....... aad canal dwt | 
Nebraska 
Ka 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
a ea | 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


South Atlantic 


Kentucky 
. 4 aa 
Adsbame..s........... iat eicatel 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
EE in oc cdsnnnce naekdihineet 
IN ee cn eenaone | 
a a mses ote | 





Washington 
SIL da thiinnn vnbqnmieidudaottie | 
California... ..... tae! 

Western - -.- 


Total__--- 


De 


Net number 


c. 31, 1956 


Total acreage 














Amount of 


























of partici- earning Total annual practice Total 
pating farms | annual pay- payment payments payments 
ment 
Rapa ll pets a 

216 | $6, 472 $35, 318 $11, 083 $46, 401 
6 106 353 0 353 
29 589 1, 991 6, 118 8, 109 
4 104 845 | 0 845 
Clee 430 | 12,447 | 107,055 | "5,106 | ~~—«:112, 161 
24 883 | 8, 543 0 8, 543 
61 1, 679 16, 681 1, 514 18, 195 
770 22, 280 | 170, 786 | 23, 821 194, 607 
ne af ~ 8,084 | 27,309 | 5, 440 32, 749 
58 1, 546 iz 141 4, 258 17, 399 
14 502 | 4, 700 1, 156 5, 856 
465 | 14, 887 89, 952 0 89, 952 
520 15, 235 123, 043 0 123, 043 
349 | 13, 825 128, 334 0 128, 334 
81 | 2, 221 23, 605 0 23, 605 
150 5, 081 35, 608 | 17, 260 52, 868 
56 | 1, 634 15, 578 9, 620 25, 198 
272 | 18, 171 141, 410 | 15, 667 157, 077 
164 7, 005 55, 612 3, 373 58, 985 
406 | 32, 750 308, 867 2, 595 311, 462 
a 
2, 656 | Us, 941 _967, 159 | _ 59, 369 | 1 026, 528 
ms Os veep 2 54 | TOY eee Toe? Opin 86 
2 | 1, 909 | 20, 658 0 20, 658 
42 | 1, 034 8, 591 47 8, 638 
ll 163 804 | 327 1, 131 
198 | 3, 927 38, 101 | 5, 518 | 83, 619 
447 | 13, 722 121, 872 | 12, 371 | 134, 243 
1, 394 | 60, 154 | 473, 696 | 278. 302 | 751, 998 
225 | 12, 180 | 90, 975 | 34, 293 125, 268 
2, 382 93, 143 755, 223 | 370, 858° 1, 126, 081 
oe gp] | ieee ae) 8, 747° 24, 153 
154 3, 380 29, 549 40, 219 69. 768 
423 8, 110 61, 381 58, 412 119, 793 
156 | 5, 348 53, 092 | 21, 404 74, 496 
172 | 7,173 54, 076 18, 319 72. 395 
76 2, 172 15, 618 3, 732 19 350 
1, 279 | 94, 274 840, 433 33, 206 873, 639 
5, 679 | 595, 489 5, 617, 091 | 20, 408 5, 637, 499 
8, 008 | 717, 92 _ 6, 686, 646 | 204, 447 6, 891, 093 
dg Epa ~ 16, 886 | 1,383 | 18,269 
49 10, 582 83, 842 | 64, 312 148, 154 
5 628 5, 025 | 0 5, 025 
753 | 148, 694 | 1, 022, 603 8, 153 1, 030, 756 
1, 680 311, 700 2, 547, 631 | 0 2, 547, 631 
r melo 15,842; 148,099; 22,833; 170, 932 
au 20 1,042|  ~—»*11, 638 | 606 | ~—«12, 334 
15 | 1, 350 11, 912 | 6, 226 18, 138 
8 | 767 8, 059 | 22, 075 30, 134 
2, 680 492, 375 3, 855, 695 | 125, 678. 8, 981, 373 
~ 46,496 | 1, 441, 662 | | "12, 435, 500 | 784,173 | 13, 219, 682 
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The closing date for entering into an agreement under the 1957 program is 
April 15, 1957. The progress report as of February 15, 1957, is shown in follow- 
ing table V: 


TABLE V.—1957 conservation reserve program progress report through 
Mar, 15, 1957 













































































Estimated 
Number of Estimated total 1957 
contracts in Estimated practice obligations 
State and region effect as of Total acres annual payment on contracts 
report date payment for 1957 in effect as 
practices of report 
date 
iors a = 
pees FL Lk eh 385 11, 283 $55, 076 $136, 643 $191, 719 
New Hampsbire-...........--...- 18 201 701 3, 165 3. 866 
iad pana cakae 85 1, 533 4, 925 28, 278 33, 203 
Massachusetts.............--...- 4 109 1, 036 | 2, 040 3, 076 
SR FORINE deociieinnneednitneann oa os eiite che cells heist Gerlegiatehas atte kc lla Amiaeaadcrn a sgiart'ss = =n ek ctilesiateilhchieeaste aoa 
; Sere re, 2 30 354 400 754 
I a i oa i ales 1, 105 37, 828 318, 326 616, 437 934, 7 
POE CONG fits cacstiee c4occecdases 70 2, 722 28, 957 28, 595 57, 552 
Pennsylvania...........-..----.- 443 12, 546 115, 189 65, 416 180, 605 
North Atlantic. ........... 2,112 66, 252 524, 564 880, 974 1, 405, 538 
=_—_—_—_—__ —- | — — = = —— |) 
RS nto Rieeks een cutie 371 11, 231 112, 093 85, 306 197, 399 
Rie SS... hctsahgn cee ddeee 308 9, 185 86, 090 113. 673 199. 763 
Meese JAE. Lo 156 5, 328 60, 223 124, 27. 184, 496 
Na ia ii on 1, 373 53, 488 397, 736 350, 540 748, 276 
ho ESS ee a ee 2, 612 102, 339 891, 653 977, 752 1, 869, 405 
BR OBORN, 5 fc 5 onc Sdesesesses 4, 457 316, 447 2, 995, 810 1, 633, 122 4, 628, 932 
Path hil too. ce llitioais eels ates 554 23, 896 242, 722 198, 454 441,176 
BNA. . 83 4ob 5h atl a Schsnictial 1, 272 47, 107 395, 617 1, 250, 000 1, 645, 617 
Noren Dakots .,........-5--4-i-i- 2, 169 287, 960 2, 844, 012 1, 629, 864 4, 473, 876 
Gowen Deno oo i ket 3, 245 377, 127 3, 099. 495 2. 971. 125 6, 070. 620 
a aera ee 5°0 39, 716 250, 836 167, 609 418, 445 
Nhs 5 Swcrbdadatwenssnwuebe 1, 590 114, 671 1, 097, 122 890, 000 1, 987, 122 
North Central_..........-- 18,637 | _1, 388, 495 | 12,473,409 | 10,391.718 | 22, 865, 127 
i Deleweraia wisid- aside cli 252) 19 729 | 7. 654 | 10. 000 | 17, 654 
3 I i ot scch het gies's s nmtidietivinnto d 224 8, 318 88, 462 93. 028 181. 490 
; ee eos el Seuwe 158 3, 464 28, 038 40. 695 68, 733 
; ED WE. a cceccadatcavonde 36 548 3, 449 4, 216 7, 665 
' pg ee ea ee 1, 076 23, 560 225, 136 | 355, 633 580, 769 
South Carolina.-..-.....--- ‘nee 2, 224 83, 382 737, 962 761. 792 1, 499, 754 
} Geers. 45. Put (4 Se 3, 971 182, 812 1, 425, 108 1, 701, 441 3, 126. 549 
i PIORIGG «6 ahh bend latin tina 7 54, 050 399, 673 437, 866 837, 539 
: South Atlantic. ..........- 8, 498 356, 863 2,915 482 3, 404, 671 6, 320, 153 
— = = === On 
NN Bs. cla tidsdenanisbie ch 471 15, 605 127, 375 | 224, 84 352, 216 
: SNS at 6 shat cdieteceieme aioe 1, 100 32, 953 301, 402 | 793, 147 1, 094, 549 
; BR bcnsbsuridicks erncued 1, 382 | 38, 539 | 297, 444 | 401, 796 699, 
i toe edie imes 742 26, 667 263, 538 330, 227 593, 765 
| DUN va idssit-- Lh mepnsen 884 37, 268 | 300, 028 346, 006 646, 034 
' NE oa issn eutninuxeniradacdnn 288 10, 050 68, 394 | 65, 315 133, 709 
: Ral hy cintly ctutasaaied deities 3, 005 202, 493 1, 784, 455 1, 139, 160 2, 923, 615 
| UMS. bale wadecbhactlecauacnuts 14, 443 1, 587,541 | 15, 263,995 10, 177, 940 25, 441, 935 
I South Central_............ | 22, 315 | 1, 951, 116 18, 406,631 | 13, 478, 432 | 31, 885, 063 
ROB cccuede nos. aces +54. 247 40, 529 | 339, 831 | 247, 001 586, 832 
NG 14 tin vhacodesdeamesubeddea 115 25, 447 | 199, 169 120, 598 319, 767 
igus hein setieaie des elek 93 14, 147 | 98, 585 55, 449 154, 034 
: I Fee 1, 276 244, 656 1, 730, 469 | 1, 234, 172 2, 964, 641 
' pS ree ee ere 2, 632 577, 262 4, 703, 353 1, 981, 790 6, 685, 143 
BERS @ cated wanetatnaucienebe | 18 2, 138 29, 166 | 17, 124 46, 290 
se iG Sh ieiesee 327 60, 435 | 536, 359 393, 387 929, 746 
IR in cewacaes adeenauuamegin Schaum winisanediilimsaedinanehie Rane a catapnsiiasanraeanah’l eielennigieiate ciate oases 
f pT B28 Bin 72 6, 229 65, 726 54, 661 120, 387 
a eae ea 148 12, 923 132, 827 | 188, 482 321, 309 
' Gnas chcsavscecsceslpens 97 | 16, 348 | 162, 834 | 229, 693 | 392, 527 
; WOE Fa cccdsaunnnuncdee | 5, 025 | 1, 000, 114 | 7, 998, 319 | 4, 522, 357 | 12, 520, 676 
United States_............ 56, 587 4, 762, 840 2, 318, 405 32, 678, 152 74, 996, 557 
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REPORT OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Wuirren. During last fall there were so many reports about 
this program that the committee directed a thorough investigation of 
the operation and our investigators have been in the field since early 
January. We have before us the report on this investigation. 
Having had experience with handling such reports in times past, I 
believe it would be well to insert such report in the record at this point. 
Details as to some further investigations on specific instances which 
are going on this week will also be included in the investigator’s report 
and in the hearings. 

I am doing this so that we can make this report available to you 
folks in the Department so that you may have a chance to make such 
replies as might be proper. It may be that we will wish to go into the 
matter further with you at a later date. 

(The committee’s report together with the Department’s replies will 
be found in pt. 6 of these hearings.) 


BUDGET AMENDMENT 


I can say at the outset that there is enough reported to clearly 
indicate the justification for, and perhaps the reasons for the Presi- 
dent’s amendment to the budget which has come down today. We 
advised Secretary Benson on February 26 that we would have a hear- 
ing on the soil bank today, at which time we would take up these find- 
ings by our committee investigators. A few moments ago we received 
a reduction in the President’s budget as follows: 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, April 11, 1957. 
THe SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sr: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the 
Congress an amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 1958 involving a reduc- 
tion in the amount of $254 million for the Department of Agriculture. 

The details of this amendment, the necessity therefor, and the reasons for its 
submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations thereon I 


concur. 
Respectfully yours, 
Dwieut D, FISENHOWER. 


The letter of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to the Presi- 
dent follows: 


(The letter referred to is as follows :) 
APRIL 9, 1957. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 
Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1958 involving a reduction in the amount 
of $254 million for the Department of Agriculture, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Soil bank program (budget, p. 365) 


RS a ee eS a $1, 254, 000, 000 
etch etch chines nscsocarslscquiesmaslnmncionssteibiniediovibaciateidacenibinllae as apdiahiaitaiseinsg-e > we 1, 000, 000, 000 


i i ak deka ighllia lin hate ain 254, 000, 000 


A RT 
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I quote further : 


A detailed study of the operations of the soil-bank program has just been 
completed. On the basis of this study, it now appears that the financial needs 
of the program in 1958 will not be as great as had been contemplated at the 
time of the preparation of the 1958 budget. The reasons for this reduction are 
twofold: (1) It is now estimated that the participation in the conservation- 
reserve part of the program in the early years will be less than contemplated 
last fall, and (2) it now appears that the timing of the payments to the partici- 
pants in the soil-bank program must, of necessity, be scheduled later in the 
calendar year than was originally planned. 

I recommend that the foregoing amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1958 be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Now, as I have said, this investigation by our committee clearl 
demonstrates the basis for that action, and may I say further, that it 
is quite well known that I have felt that the average reserve part of 
the soil bank heads in the wrong direction. In other words, once 
again we are trying to reduce production by paying farmers to leave 
out acreage. Notwithstanding the fact that I had little faith in the 
program I had hoped that it might do some good. But the reports 
that our investigators give us show that by and large last year, not 
withstanding the payment of hundreds of millions of dollars, produc- 
tion across the board has increased. It makes it imperative, I think, 
that we go not.only into the See the funds, Mr. Secretary, but 
also what results have come from this program in the prior year as 
well as what the outlook is at the present time and for the future. 

I am receiving many letters complaining about effect on small 
business in agricultural areas. 

With that background, we will be glad to have your general 
statement. 


DELAY IN PROGRAM 


Mr. McLarn. I would like to add one comment, if I might, Mr, 
Whitten. Of course, you are familiar with the whole background of 
the delay of this program that we had given to us late last year. We 
early had indicated that because of the delay, we thought it better 
that we not put it in operation for 1956, but by law we were required 
to do it. 

We even went to the point, after we got the law, of reviewing just 
how far we should go with the members of the Joint Committees of 
Agriculture and we got our direction very firmly as to what we should 
do and, of course, the law itself, if you look at it closely, spells out 
very firmly, and I think in the testimony that the Secretary made 
earlier, and certainly it has been generally known, that we did not 
accomplish much in 1956 simply because the crops were all planted, 
and the only crops we got were those that did not amount to anything. 
So this did not surprise us and I am sure it doesn’t surprise you. 


DUAL PAYMENTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Some of the things in here do surprise me. For in- 
stance, in our report it is shown that in some instances recipients re- 
ceived crop insurance payments for crop failure and also received 
acreage reserve payments on the same land for leaving it out of 
production. That surprises me. 
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It also surprises me that in some areas farmers received pay for 
lands taken out of one type of wheat and then in turn were paid a 
premium to put it in a different type of wheat. A good many things 
in this report are surprising to me. 

Mr. McLatn. We are very happy that your investigators have 
looked into the operations, not to find out the mechanics of the opera- 
tion of the program, because frankly, I think it will be helpful to us 
and, of course, as we indicated when we were here before, this was 
pretty much a new program, and it was dumped in the Department’ s 
lap so late in the year that some of these things were bound to have 
happened, and we welcome this report and hope that you will give it 
to us so that we can review it carefully. 

Mr. Wurrten. It is being made available to you. May I say in 
that connection, if you will recall, this subcommittee—and we had the 
approval of the Appropriations Committee back early last year— 
provided funds under the soil-conservation program which has been 
on the books for many, many years and which would have authorized 
you to do just about everything i in this new act, except to sign up over a 
period of years and to pay in advance of earning the payments by 
the farmers. It is my belief you could have done ev erything worth 
while which you would do under this law. You could not have made 
payments before last fall’s elections. 

But except for that, we, on this committee, made funds available to 
you last year where you could have used the law much earlier, early 
enough to have done whatever you wished to in the field. At that 
time, many persons were anxious to get payments to the farmers 
immediately. They opposed our action, which was their right, and I 
think because of that opposition the matter was held up by the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives and the new soil bank bill 

assed. 
. I firmly believe the acreage reserve program will help destroy every 
small town and village in the United States. If it succeeds in reduc- 
ing the American farmers’ production, after 5 years there will be little 
if any foreign markets. This comment goes to the basic program and 
not to your administration of it. 

Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. McLarn. I have a brief statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McLarn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
soil-bank program passed by the Congress less than 1 year ago has 
become a subject of nationwide interest and discussion. Millions of 
words have been written about it, and as you are well aware, con- 
siderable testimony by Department representatives has been given 
before congressional committees since the beginning of this session. 
I appreciate that this committee, having been closely acquainted with 
the development of this legislation, is particularly well informed on 
the subject, but with your permission I would like to restate at the 
outset the objectives of this program as laid down by the Congress 
and as understood and implemented by the Department. 

The Soil Bank Act authorized programs to assist farmers to divert 
a portion of their cropland from the production of excessive sup- 
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plies of agricultural commodities, and to carry out a program of soil, 
water, forest, and wildlife conservation. Soil-bank activities are sup- 
plementary to the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs. 
Together they constitue an overall program designed to Prenat ex- 
cessive supplies of agricultural commodities from burdening and 
obstructing interstate and foreign commerce. 

The Department has administered and will continue to administer 
the soil bank program consistent with the objectives laid down by the 
Congress. We recognize that the acreage reserve program is a tem- 

orary, costly method of reducing the stocks which have accumulated 

espite our efforts to control production. On the other hand, we 
firmly believe that the Congress did not intend that the acreage re- 
serve program was designed to empty Government warehouses so they 
could be filled again, or to provide crop insurance to the farmer after 
he knows a crop is lost, or to pay farmers for making acreage reduc- 
tions normally required under acreage allotments and marketing 
quota programs. Our general policies for administering the acreage 
reserve program have been consistent with this belief. 

Mr. Chairman, if it meets with your approval, I should like to first 
discuss briefly the roles of the various Department agencies carrying 
out this program, and discuss in some detail the methods used in ar- 
riving at the estimates before you and to follow this with a brief 
résumé of our program experience and progress to date. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF AGENCIES 


The Commodity Stabilization Service is responsible for program 
formulation, operating policies, procedures, field supervision, and pro- 
gram review and appraisal for the acreage reserve program. &sg 
also has responsibility for the conservation reserve program with the 
following nee The Agricultural Conservation Program Serv- 
ice is responsible for formulating program provisions and develop- 
ing operating policies relating to conservation practices with the 
assistance of the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. It is also responsible for review 
and appraisal of the conservation phases of the program. The Soil 
Conservation Service is responsible for soil suitability information 
and the technical phases of some conservation practices. The Forest 
Service is responsible for the technical phases (except soil suitability) 
of conservation practices involving the establishment of forest plant- 
ings. Within each State, the State ASC committee, the State con- 
servationist of the SCS and the appropriate Forest Service officials 
in the State are responsible for developing recommendations and 
requirements, within national authorizations, needed to adapt the 
conservation practices to conditions in the State. They are assisted 
by the land grant college, Farmers’ Home Administration, soil con- 
servation authorities, Agricultural Extension Service, State foresters, 
fish and wildlife agencies and other appropriate agencies in the State. 


SCOPE OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget estimate before you covers the operations of Commodity 
Stabilization Service, as well as those of the other Department agen- 
cles participating. Representatives of these agencies are here to assist 
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in answering any questions you may have regarding their responsibili- 
ties under this program. 
The estimates of | payments and conservation assistance under the 
soil-bank program for the fiscal year 1958 are based on an assumption 
that substantially all of the crop-year limitation of $750 million for 
the acreage-reserve program will be utilized and about half of the 
$450 million limitation for conservation reserve payments required in 
a calendar year will be utilized. 
The pending budget amendment, which you have just referred to, 
Congressman Whitten, reflects estimated requirements for the fiscal 
ear 1958 of $1 billion, a reduction of $254 million from the original 
udget. 


PROCEDURES USED TO DEVELOP ESTIMATE 


Earlier in these hearings members of this committee indicated inter- 
est in the procedures used to develop soil-bank estimates. First, I 
should like to state that, with the exception of figures used for the 
fiscal year 1956, the estimated requirements for the soil-bank program 
included in the original budget had to be developed without tht benefit 
of any reliable experience. 

The procedure used by the Commodity Stabilization Service for 
determining the estimated operating expenses was as follows: First, 
the Soil Bank Act was analyzed and a determination made as to the 
major steps or work units which would be required, such as holdin 
meetings at State, district, and county levels; establishing eral 
yields for counties, communities, and farms; computing farm data 
and signing up producers; measuring and computing acreage; pre- 
paring certificates and sight drafts; and maintaining records. 

A unit cost was then developed for each work unit, taking into con- 
sideration to the extent practicable the unit costs for similar work 
under acreage-allotment programs. This information is shown in 
some detail in the explanatory notes before you. The next step was 
the most vital and also the most difficult. 

It involved an estimate of the extent to which producers would par- 
ticipate in the program, and the acreage which would be offered by 
such producers. The requirements for program payments vary almost 
directly with that estimate, and the requirements for operating ex- 
penses are closely related to such participation. Since this is a volun- 
tary program, any estimate of participation is, of course, subject to 
considerable adjustment. Based on this estimated program volume, 
and using the unit costs for each work unit as discussed earlier, the re- 
quirements for most. of the operating costs were derived. 

The estimate for acreage reserve program payments was determined 
by individual commodities. The payment rates were established after 
taking into consideration loss of production on reserve acreage and the 
savings in costs of not planting crops on such acreage. These two 
considerations involved the study of cost accounts from sample farms, 
cash rental rates, alternate opportunities for labor released by the 
acreage reserve, and a survey of the judgment of State and local 
committees. 

In any determination of this type, which does not readily adapt itself 
to a fixed formula, judgment on the part of those making the determi- 
nation plays a part. The national yield figures multiplied by the 
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national base unit rates gives the approximate national average rate 
payment per acre. For corn, cotton, and rice, average county rates per 
acre were established, and from these rates individual farm per acre 
rates were established. For wheat and tobacco, the average farm pay- 
ment rates per acre were established by multiplying the base unit rate 
by the yield for the commodity. While the county and individual 
farm rates will vary considerably, they will average out to approxi- 
mately the national rate per acre for each crop if all farms participate 
uniformly. The national average rate per acre for each commodity in 
the acreage reserve was applied to the estimated acreage to be included 
in the soil bank to develop the estimated program payment require- 
ments prior to sign up time. 

Under the conservation reserve program, the Government agrees to 
bear up to 80 percent of the cost of establishing conservation practices. 
Within this maximum, the percentage of the cost-sharing is deter- 
mined locally in order to have participation in all sections and at the 
same time recognize the difference in cost between areas for establish- 
ing the same conservation practice. 

The average annual rate per acre was set to provide a fair and reason- 
able return for the land in the conservation program, taking into con- 
sideration the value of the land for the production of crops, the prevail- 
ing rates for cash rentals, the incentive necessary to obtain sufficient 
acreage to meet the objectives of the program, and other factors deemed 
appropriate. The annual rates determined nationally averaged about 
$10 per acre. The national average annual rate plus amounts for 
practice payments, were used to develop the estimates of program 
payments for the conservation reserve. 

The reductions in requirements reflected in the budget amendment 
were derived as a result of obtaining completed signup data for the 
1956 acreage reserve and conservation reserve programs, preliminary 
returns on ee eee completed signup for the 1957 acreage reserve 
program, and a revised projection of participation in the 1957 conser- 
vation reserve program, for which the final signup date is April 15, 
1957. 

On the basis that no payments will be made to a producer for either 
program until it appears that he will be in substantial compliance on 
all crops and phases, it is now estimated that the bulk of program pay- 
ments will be made later in the calendar year, thus shifting payments 
from the fiscal year 1957 to 1958, and from the fiscal year 1958 to 1959. 

The reduced program volume, of course, results in lessened require- 
ments for operating expenses than originally anticipated. Also, de- 
lays in recruiting beyond that anticipated and fewer requests for 
technical assistance have affected operating expense requirements. 
The estimate before you represents a reduction of $32,351,000 in the 
fiscal year 1957 and $21,838,000 in the fiscal year 1958 for such pur- 
poses below the amount in the original budget submission. 

You will note that the table on page 182 of the revised justification 
indicates a total which is about $31 million below the revised total esti- 
mate of $1 billion for the fiscal year 1958. Considering the many im- 

onderables attendant in a program of this scope and complexity, we 
eel that the additional $31 million should be appropriated as a con- 
tingency to provide a moderate flexibility should our estimates of par- 
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ticipation be too conservative, or the timing of payments vary from 
the estimate. 

Should events prove that the estimate is excessive, funds not re- 
quired for efficient and economical operation of the program at actual 
levels of participation will not be used. The major part of ASC 
county expenses consists of actual measurement of land placed in 
acreage or conservation reserve. This work will be done primarily 
in the last 3 months of this fiscal year and the first 3 months of the 
fiscal year 1958. Therefore, as of this time, no reliable experience is 
available as to such costs. 

The revised estimate before you for the fiscal year 1958 reflects a 
total increase of $548,006,000 from the revised estimate of fiscal year 

1957 requirements. Of this total increase, $540,264,000 is for pro- 
gram payments including the contingency of $31.5 264,000 and $7,742- 
000 is a net increase for operating expenses. This increase in operat- 
ing expenses is required for the second year contribution by this ap 
propriation for its share of the 3-year program to improve the e 
ciency of county office operations by adjusting salaries to a level rea- 
sonably commensurate with those paid locally for similar work by 
other Federal agencies or private industry, to provide funds for in- 
creased measuring and spot-checking volume at State and county 
levels, respond to. increasing requests for technical assistance as the 
program expands, and to provide funds for additional personnel to 
adequately carry out the soil-bank program at all levels. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would not like to 
summarize briefly the accomplishments of the 1956 and 1957 pro- 
grams. For the 1956 acreage reserve program over 547,000 agree- 
ments were signed which placed more than 12 million acres in the 
acreage reserve and provided for passe maximum payments of 
about $260 million. Through January 31, 1957, actual payments 
made totaled slightly over $246 million of w ‘hic h $169 million was for 
corn, $26 million was cotton, $500,000 for peanuts, $1,300,000 for rice, 
$6,200,000 for tobacco, and $43 million for wheat. Of the $260 mil- 
lion involved in the agreements, about $180 million was for corn, $45 
million for wheat, and $27 million for cotton. 

For the 1956 conservation reserve program preliminary data indi- 
cate 16,496 contracts covering 1,441,662 acres into the conservation 
reserve were signed. Indicated maximum payments under the con- 
tracts in the fiscal year 1957 were $13.2 million. 

For the 1957 acreage reserve program we have announced acreage 
goals for all basic crops except peanuts and extra long staple cotton. 
Both of these commodities have a favorable supply and demand out- 
look which would make a reduction of acreages below the allotments 
inconsistent with the objectives of the acreage reserve program. The 
total goals announced ranged from 20.3 million acres to 25.4 million 
acres, Preliminary analysis of reports from the States since the clos- 
ing of the program on March 8 (including “over-the-limit” signup 
through March 29, 1957) indicate that a total of 917,171 agreements 
covering 21,316,822 acres have been signed. Maximum possible com- 
pensation under these agreements is $607,348,382. 
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The signup deadline for the 1957 conservation reserve contracts is 
April 15. The latest reports reflect that as of March 15, 1957, a total 
of 56,587 contracts covering 4,762,840 acres into the conservation re- 
serve were signed. Maximum possible payments under these con- 
tracts in the calendar year 1957 is estimated at $74,996,557. How- 
ever, delay in carrying out some practices will defer some of the pay- 
ments for a year or more. 


OPERATIVE IMPROVEMENTS MADE 


I am sure this committee is aware of the administrative and operat- 
ing difficulties which would be encountered in launching a program 
of this magnitude. We recognized from limited experience with the 
1956 program that improvements were needed and have adjusted the 
1957 program accordingly. 

We certainly welcome any suggestions from this committee to 
further improve the program. We appreciate the interest shown by 
this committee in having its staff review our soil-bank operations both 
in Washington and in the field and we are certain their efforts will 
prove mutually beneficial. 

Mr. Chairman, that briefly is our report. We have, as I indicated, 
the people here from the various agencies that are a part of this pro- 
gram, together with the Director of the Soil Bank Division and Mr. 
Berger, Administrator of CSS, and almost everybody, I think, that 
is needed to answer any questions if you have them, and I am sure 
you do. 


CONFUSION REGARDING PROGRAM PURPOSES 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with this overall problem, it is in- 
cumbent upon us, I think, to sit down and review with you and the 
Department what it has been, what it is, what good it has done, if 
any, and what good it will do. This is becoming quite a basic part 
of our Department of Agriculture operations, and if it is kept up, 
it will become one of the chief sources of income to the farmer. I 
believe the acreage reserve section is unsound, both for the farmer and 
for business. I believe we must let the farmer farm. 

As I pointed out some days ago when the Secretary was up here, 
payments under this program will be taken by 87 percent of the 
American people who don’t live on farms as an outright subsidy to 
the farmer. Whereas, if it works as it is intended to, the farmer will 
receive these payments for not producing on certain specified acres. 
At least the farmer gives up that. 

In other words, he gives up the production from these acres. But 
I am afraid to the rest of the country it is going to look like a direct 
gift out of the Treasury. It is dangerous for such feelings to be 
built up. 

Mr. Miia it We tried hard in our information we have now, and 
in talks, the various people—the various people at policy level have 
made to dispel that idea, because certainly that is very erroneous to 
have that approach out. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure that you have, and I am sure that you 
will continue to do so. These magazines and these writers who write 
primarily for the city readers, unfortunately don’t listen to you, or 
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to me, either, when it comes to this type of thing. I could cite many 
illustrations to that effect. What t smn talking about, public reac- 
tion, is not because of any shortcoming or any failure in the Depart- 
ment. It is a natural thing. 

Mr. McLatn. Don’t you think we have had a pretty good reception 
to the conservation reserve part of this from the press in general? 

Mr. Wuirten. I think at the time it was. You probably could 
not agree with me. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Wuitren. You are accepting too quickly. You couldn’t agree 
with me when I say the press predominantly supported Secretary 
Benson in his views and the administration and their views with re- 
gard to agriculture, and having that background it makes it mighty 
easy for them to support any claim or offered solution to it. 

I am in the unfortunate position of having spoken against it as being 
unsound, but felt I had to vote for it due to the prohibition against 
further reducing cotton acreage. I had seen cotton acreage cut 35 
percent in 3 years, with 55,000 farm families put out of their homes in 
the year 1955. I felt such reductions were disastrous, particularly 
since our investigations have shown that our own Government was 
financing increased cotton acreage in foreign countries, and by holding 
our cotton off world markets the Department was further adding in- 
centives to increased foreign production. 

In my speech to the Congress in February 1956 I did point out that 
this program was headed in the wrong direction and I thought it was 
bad. But the Congress passed the act, and I think some of the worst 
provisions in the act were brought about because of the situation—this 
was in the spring of 1956 and, unfortunately—I am saying this be- 
cause I think it is so—the election was coming up in November. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


The Department of Agriculture had cut price supports on cotton 
approximately 12 percent, corn approximately 20 percent, barley 
approximately 26 percent, cottonseed approximately 33 percent, flax- 
seed 25 percent, oats 25 percent, rye 21 percent, sorghum 26 percent, 
soybeans 21 percent, butterfat 18 percent, milk 18 percent. 


FARM INCOME 


Farm income had gone down. In 1956 farm income was $11.8 bil- 
lion which figures in the 1947-49 dollars to only $104 billion. It was 
a drop of from $14.3, billion to $11.8 billion in 3 years. Many people, 
Members of Congress, and others felt something had to be done imme- 
diately to put funds in the hands of the farmer. Those people op- 
posed this committee’s action of providing funds under existing law. 
It is my belief that the Soil Bank Act was passed in order to hurriedly 
make up to the farmer this drop in income. I am afraid that loose 

rovision was included in.the act so that you could make up this loss 
in income for last year only. And after our investigator’s report, it 
would appear that you handled it administratively where you almost 
dished money out in some of these areas in an effort to get it out to the 
farmers before November 1. 
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Now I say that advisedly, because of what our reports show. In 
the corn area, you put out $169 million for corn and corn production 
greatly increased. 


BASIS FOR CORN PAYMENTS 


Mr. McLarn. Of course, yield, Congressman Whitten, has lots to 
do with it. 

Mr. Wuirren. But as we analyze it, we find that much of this pay- 
ment was made on land that was not even planted to corn, and that 
the farmer, under the acreage-allotment and marketing-quota provi- 
sions, could not put in corn. You paid him corn rates for land that 
he couldn’t put in corn anyway, if he wanted to be under the program, 
according to our investigators. 

And that clearly is an effort to just put money in his hands before 
November 1, in my judgment. 

Mr. McLarn. Again, you have got to go back, I think, Congressman 
Whitten, to be fair, and I know 

Mr. Wurrren. I am saying that the Congress wrote that provision 
under which you oper rated. I explained to you why I thought they 
wrote it, and I think it is a bad provision. 

Mr. McLatrn. Of course, we have to administer the law the way it is 
laid in our lap. Don’t you agree? 

Mr. Wurrten. I don’t know that the law took away from you any 
discretion. 

Mr. McLain. Again, I—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I think that the law was broad enough to permit 
rather than to require. Now, that isa matter where the law will speak 
for itself. But I am not trying to put all of this on you. I am just 
saying that the Congress and the executive department, in my judg- 
ment, “based on this report, have been guilty of very lax he indling of a 
serious problem. I think it is one that can lead only to a worse situa- 
tion for the farmer. I am not trying to saddle the responsibility on 
anyone. 

Mr. McLarn. I know you are not, but I want the record straight as to 
precisely what happened before we started this program. Congress- 
man Poage and several others who sat on the joint committee who 
determined and wrote the record for this bill dumped it in our lap. 
We met with several of those individuals together and separately to see 
precisely what they intended when this thing was finally dumped in 
our lap, and we had our General Counsel there, I think as good as any 
in the Government, and in the interpretation that we got, that was 
precisely the one we followed. 

Now, we won’t argue—certainly the Secretary wouldn’t and I 
wouldn’t—that the provisions in there were not going to give the 
results that we ended up with. We knew that when we started it. It 
was perfectly obvious. Obviously if you made a $4 minimum payment 
to everyone who raised anything on their land, it was just an outright 
gift under the provision of the law. 

Mr. Wutrren. Now, here is a point I would like to get to, and Iam 
not complaining about cotton. I think it would have been unsound 
had you done it for cotton. But it is my understanding from the 
report that you went in and paid rentals to the corn farmer for leaving 
out corn that he couldn’t plant in corn anyway. But in these other 
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commodities you didn’t make payments for land that they had to leave 
out under the acreage allotments. 

Mr. McLarn. Oh, yes. If they planted below their allotment they 
were given the same consideration. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. But for corn you paid even though 
they planted their full allotment. 

Mr. McLain. Well, of course 

Mr. Wurrren. You paid them on land that was allotted to them, 
yet on which they couldn’t plant in corn in the corn area. 

Mr. McLain. This ought to have taken place in the Senate Cham- 
ber yesterday, Mr. W hitten. This was all reviewed again in the 
proposal that was currently up yesterday in the Senate and which 
was, as you know, defeated in the House. This provision was written 
into the law, this 51-million-acre base provision. The fact that the 
person planting corn had met his allotment, he automatically became 
eligible for this payment. This was written right i in the law. 

Mr. Wutrren. Could we have a copy of the law that permitted all 
this lax handling last year? I will say again a big part of the cause 
is in the law. 

Mr. McLarty. We won’t argue that point. It is spelled out very 
firmly in there, and again, let me tell you this, Congressman Whit- 
ten: We have been abused—of course, we get used to “slight abuse up 
there—very severely by members of your party because we didn’t go 
further with this thing last year. This was particularly true in the 
cotton area. And again we tried to follow the law as it was written 
and our interpretation of it, and the fact that we didn’t accomplish 
the desired result that I personally would have liked to have seen, and 
I am sure you would have, is just part of the results of it. 





RESERVE ACREAGE PROVISION 


Mr. Wuirren. Here is a provision that I have reference to. Re- 
serve acreage, and I quote from section 103, the provision of law 
which pr imarily i is the authority for this action: 

Reserve acreage of a commodity may include acreage whether or not planted 
to the production of the 1956 crop of the commodity prior to the announcement 
of the acreage reserve program for the 1956 crop if the crop thereon, if any, 
shall be plowed under or otherwise physically incorporated into the soil, or 
clipped, mowed, or cut to prevent maturing so that the reduction in acreage 
of the commodity below the acreage allotment occurs not later than 21 days 
after the enactment of this title, or by such later date as may be fixed by the 
Secretary. 


Now, according to the corn provision, such basic act states: 


There is hereby established for 1956 and for each year for which an acreage 
reserve program is in effect for corn, a total base acreage of corn for the com- 
mercial corn-producing area proclaimed under section 327 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, of 51 million acres. The total base acreage 
of corn for the commercial corn-producing area shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary— 
and so on. 

Now, it is under that section that you paid to the corn producers 
these acreage reserve payments even though it was not within the 
limit of the announced acreage that the Secretary allotted for that 


area. 
Mr. McLain. The law is very clear. We had no choice. 
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Mr. W HITTEN. Did you recommend it to the Congress, or did you 
not, last year? 

Mr. McLarn. I think because of the minimum acreage that other 
commodities had, Congressman Whitten, cotton, rice, all except 
tobacco, wheat, this recommendation was made to put corn in a simi- 
Jar position with all other commodities that had a minimum allotment, 
and I think it was from the standpoint of fairness with other com- 
modities that it w as completely justified. 

Mr. Wuirren. Cotton had been cut 35 percent in 3 years. I don’t 
think that applied to other commodities, do you ? 

Mr. McLain. If you figured your allotment acres on the basis of 
what was needed under the formula without the minimum, it would 
have been considerably less than that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you talking about what is needed by the con- 
sumer or by the farmers in order to get by ? 

Mr. McLain. By the formula in the law. The formula is in the 
law and that is what is needed. That is the intent. 

Mr. Wuirren. If that be true, haven’t you got more corn on hand 
now than you ever had before? 

Mr. McLain. I am not 

Mr. Wuirren. You recommend this 51 million acres of corn at a 
time when you had tremendous holdings of corn and, after paying 
out this $169 million, you showed up with the biggest production of 
corn ever. 

Mr. McLarn. The holdings of corn, of course, only amount to about 
a third or a fourth of the year’s nor mal consumption. With wheat, 
of course, we have a year’s supply. With cotton, we had over a year’s 
supply. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to get into an argument between 
commodities. This difference does apply here, but I am trying to get 
to the question of whether this acreage reserve phase of the soil bank 
was properly set up by the Congress, whether it is properly handled 
by you, and whether it is going to bring us any relief for what ails 
us or make bad matters worse. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, all I am saying again, it was the intent by 
Congress on a bipartisan basis to put corn in the same relationship 
that these other commodities had as far as the original intent of the 
law was concerned. 

Now, I think the 51 million acres was justifiable for corn. If 55 
million is justifiable for wheat and the acreage they currently have for 
cotton is Justifiable—I wouldn’t defend that ‘they are justifis able, but it 
was the intent of Congress to put them all on an equal basis. That is 
why it is in the law. 

Mr. Wuirren. If that be true, why was it that you also made avail- 
able to them this payment for land ‘that you knew they couldn’t put 
into corn last year anyway? In other words, wasn’t it a case of 
trying to balance income in the area as against controlling production? 

‘Mr. McLarty. No. I think the whole basis for the 51 “million acres 
was to get corn comparable to the minimum allotment on all other 
commodities. That was the only indication that I ever had heard. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you know any basis now for the Department to 
approve, or for the Congress to pass, an act that would make these 
payments on an acreage reserve basis, the whole basis of which was 
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to reduce production, but last year they provided in the law and you 
provided administratively and made payments to farmers in all these 
commodities where you knew they would have no production anyway ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. It 1s spelled out. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you figure any reason why the Congress would 
do that and why you would do it, unless you were trying to make up 
to the farmers the loss in income they had had as a result of reductions 
in price supports ? 

Mr. McLarn. I can give you Congressman Poage’s reason, and 
he is 

Mr. Wnurrren. I am more interested in yours. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, of course—— 

Mr. Wuirrten. I could talk to Mr. Poage. You are not under- 
writing Mr. Poage’s views, are you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McLarty. No, but I am trying to point out why in my judgment 
this provision is in the law. Our duty as administrator, I think you 
appreciate, is to carry out the law the way it is regardless of what 
you and I think about it. 

Mr. Wurrten. That is true. But we would like for you now and 
then to help us write the law. When we introduce a bill the first 
thing the committee does is to ask for the Department’s opinion. 

Mr. Doccerr. May I comment to the chairman ? 

Bear in mind always that this recommendation was prior to the 
planting, Mr. Chairman, and this legislation dragged on to the point 
where the Secretary requested the Congress not to force us to have 
a Soil Bank Act in 1956. 

Mr. McLarn. This is a matter of record. 

Mr. Doecerr. That is a matter of record and is a matter of the 
committee report. I don’t happen to have the conference committee 
report, but they referred to it specifically, and they say the Depart- 
ment must have a program in 1956. 

Mr. Wurrrten. All right. Now, I am glad for you to present your 
side. Don’t misunderstand me. Feel free. But I do aon it was 
kind of from one side to the other as to which side was going to come 
out ahead in public opinion at the time. 

But now I am asking again, do you know of any justification for the 
Congress or the Department for offering this billion or so dollars for 
reductions in production that did not and would not reduce produc- 
tion, making it apply to lands that had not been planted, could not 
be planted, or that had already failed to produce—unless it be to 
make up to the farmer the loss in income as a result of this price- 
support reduction and the drop in farm income which had already 
shown up, and to provide such money before the election. 

Mr. McLarty. I am sure if you look at some of the statements in 
the record that you will find various Congressmen making that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Unless that be it, could you give me any other rea- 
son why it would be that you would pay the farmer to leave his 
acreage out, when you could already see he wasn’t going to produce 
anything if he didn’t take it out? Can you give me any other basis? 

Mr. McLarn. I think Mr. Doggett reemphasized the point I made. 
When this thing started out early in the session last year, everybody 
expected we would have a bill approved prior to planting time and 
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the thing dragged on and on and I think it was primarily because 
of that that it happened. 

Now, this year, as you well observed, all these agreements have been 
signed prior to planting time, which is the intent of the law. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is your thought, then, that last year, because this 
bill was delayed so long, the farmer had already planted, so therefore 
you could not get them to not plant acres? 

Mr. McLarn. You can’t make them back up once they plant. 

Mr. Wuirren. It means they had planted as much as they would 
have anyway. Then, having planted it, and it being too late to stop 
them from planting, the Congress went ahead and provided in the 
bill these payments and you, in turn, administered the program and 
paid them. 

Now, could you hope to get anything except just some money in the 
hands of the farmer in an election year? 

Mr. McLatrn. I think there are some exceptions to the statement 
you just made. There were people in the northern part of this coun- 
try that actually delayed corn planting, the corn area, to see what 
would happen, because this thing was to the point where everybody 
thought we were going to have a bill. 


CONTROLLING PRODUCTION THROUGH ACREAGE REDUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I just wonder about this now. Hav- 
ing had that year’s experience, and it was under trying circumstances, 
as you pointed out, what you thought about it. Do you believe you 
can control production satisfactorily just by cutting out acreage? 

Mr. McLain. We believe if the thing is administered like we are 
trying to do it this year, and have done, and get these acreage agree- 
ments signed prior to planting time so the farmer knows what he 
is doing, and he has got to know what he is doing ahead of planting 
time, and the proof is here in this report, that we are going to get 
over 21 million acres in the acreage reserve signed up. 

The amount of reduction we get in that I think is still problematic. 
Obviously if we had good rains over the 19 States of the drought 
that we have in the drought area for the last 2 or 3 years, abnormal 
weather and farmers use enough fertilizer and use enough irrigation 
where they do not have enough water, a lot of it could be offset, but 
I think you have to compare that with what might happen if these 
21 million acres were not taken out. 

Mr. Wurrren. You and I have argued this thing many times, or 
discussed it, so I won’t burden the record with the background. But 
you still believe we can, by cutting acreage, cut production, or do 
you agree with our investigators who point out, and the Secretary 
who points out, that as you cut out acreage, the farmer merely in- 
tensifies his work on the remaining acres and increases production 
there ? 

The Secretary of Agriculture told us that no later than February 26 
of this year. 

Mr. McLarn. That is, I think, pretty well agreed to by everybody. 

Mr. Wurrrten. If the farmer should use this money to buy ferti- 
lizer, to use irrigation equipment, and to do other things to intensify 
his remaining acres, you might not get any substantial reduction at 
all. Is that true? 
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Mr. McLain. We will not get the reduction that the acreage will 
indicate, I am sure of that. But again we have indicated several 
times that in our view this acreage reserve part of this program is a 
temporary program that only runs for 3 more years, to help along 
with the other things that we have got to get in line. I think it will 
do quite a little in that direction. Certainly the conservation reserve, 
if you can get it expanded and get the 15 million, 20 million acres 
set aside into permanent vegetative growth or trees, over the long 
pull that is going to cut our potential back. 

Now, to continue with the technological abilities that we have, that 
may even be offset, but then you or I don’t want to start that, I 
am sure. 

CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. Well, I think that the conservation reserve is good 
as a conservation program, but I don’t think it has anything to offer 
in the way of meeting our present farm problems at all. 

In the first place, I don’t believe that I know of any place where 
the farmer has put really productive agricultural land in the conser- 
vation reserve program. It has been our experience, and all I have 
heard is that the land that is going in the conservation reserve pro- 
gram is land which is not primarily production land. 

Mr. McLarn. Isn’t that the land that we ought to start to get out 
of production ? 

Mr. Wurirren. From a standpoint of conservation, yes. But as 
far as having any effect on the production in the United States, it 
has very small effect. 


ADEQUACY OF INCENTIVE FOR CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. Anpersen. I think you are entirely right. I think if the 
Department has made any one mistake in the operation of this pro- 
gram this year, it is in setting as low as they have the amount pay- 
able per acre for the land which has been offered, or should be of- 
fered, to go into the conservation reserve. 

Now, Mr. Marshall and I originated this measure years ago with 
the idea in mind that average cropland would be put in the con- 
servation reserve, but with this $10 national payment, Mr. McLain, 
as you well know, States like Minnesota and Iowa cannot afford to 
put any of their good producing land into the conservation reserve. 
The farmer just cannot afford to do so, and consequently, where we 
have found the land going into the conservation reserve, naturally 
down in the Southwest it has been used mainly as a crop insurance 
program this past year, simply because the incentive, Mr. Chair- 
man, was not there to people up in my area, at least. I am speak- 
ing of what I know of southwestern Minnesota, to put their good 
average producing land, for which they could get $25 and $30 on any 
crop they see fit to put it in, there is no incentive to take any of 
that land out and put it in the conservation reserve. 

And by holding that price so low, as you people are doing, you 
are defeating the program. You have the discretion in that matter, 
do you not ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. We have indicated 
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Mr. Anversen. You say you do have the discretion, but by holding 
that price as low as you have—and I am speaking again of Minne- 
sota and Iowa—you are not obtaining the objective ‘that Mr. Mar- 
shall and I, at least, hoped for when we originated this particular 
idea in the Co ongress better than 4 years back. 

Mr. Marswaty. I might also point out that the Department, at the 
time we were talking about this program, at that time we had less 
emergency surpluses “than we have at the present time, and the De- 
partment felt that the proposal that you and I made would be too 
costly, because it might cost us $490 million. 

Mr. Anprersen. Yes, Mr. Marshall. I remember the day the Sec- 
retary sat across from this table and told us the program which we 
advanced would be so costly it could not be considered. I think those 
were certainly his words, if I remember right. And yet here we 
have another conception of the program advanced, with a great 
big sum of money put into nothing but reduction of production via 
the acreage reserve. The program ‘itself has forgotten the basic prin- 
ciples which Mr. Marshall and I had hoped would be adopted, and 
that is, to get good average producing land out of production and put 
it into a cover of some sort. As far as I am concerned, the adminis- 
tration program has been a failure up to date. 

Mr. Voursetu. After listening to the question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, I was under the impression that good average tilling lands, 
when you are considering a soil bank, should go into the acreage 
reserve and not into the conservation facilities. 

Mr. McLarn. That is what the law says. 

Mr. Voursety. What is that? 

Mr. McLarn. That is what the law says, as we interpret it. I think 
Congressman Andersen had some different ideas as to what the law 
says. 

Mr. ANDvDERSEN. Certainly I admit, Mr. Secretary, that you cannot 
go contrary to the law, and I had no reference at all to the acreage 
reserve. But to me the principle is wrong. You may be following 
the law, but I want to stress my disappointment here today in the 
fact that the Department has not accentuated the conservation re- 
serve portion of the act; that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. McLary. Let me make this clear. As I tried to say here in 
the testimony, we had had no experience. in this matter of a conserva- 
tion reserve program. We have been severely criticized—and you 
talk about newspaper articles, Congressman Whitten—in several areas 
of this country that these rates are so high that people have been able 
to buy farms and pay for them in 3 to 5 to 10 years. We are getting 
these every day, which, of course, is just the opposite of what you are 
saying, Congressman Andersen. 

But this is the point I wanted to make. We have indicated that 
after 1 full year’s operation of this, and on the conservation reserve 
that will come in on April 15, we will know what the signup is, and 
certainly these rates will be looked at again for another year in the 
light of what the law says. And it is our intent to try to carry out 
the law the way it is intended. 

Mr. Vurseti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation. 
It isn’t worth anything, because it is too late. But I think the greatest 
mistake of this whole thing has been that you ever got conservation 
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reserve in it. If you had taken out and paid a reasonable price for 
the basic crops that were supported, the six basic crops, and left this 
conservation reserve entirely out of it, I think that you would have 
got something done on cutting back wheat and cutting back corn and 
cutting back the other basic crops. 

And another thing is, in administering this program, far-flung as 
it is, you have got to take into consideration that you are going to find 
inadequacies, and short practice, and you can’t prevent it in a pro- 
gram this wide, because you can’t personally inspect every piece of 
ground. And like the people in business and Congress and elsewhere, 
there isn’t every farmer that is honest. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, we think most of them are pretty honest, at 
least,as a group as honest as any other group. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just a comment, if I may, on Mr. Vursell’s—and, I 
leave it entirely with you, Charlie, whether we want this in the record 
or not—but if we were to follow your line of reasoning, that there 
should be nothing here but the acreage reserve, then why have a soil 
bank? To me a soil bank is a conservation measure. An acreage 
reserve, Charlie, has nothing to do with conservation. It is nothing 
else but a reduction of production, as I have stated before. And, of 
course, that is where my disappointment enters into the picture, be- 
cause we have accentuated that end, which technically could lead 
millions of acres back without a spear of cover crop protecting that 
soil. 

So I can’t agree with you, Mr. Vursell, as friendly as I am with my 
good friend from Illinois. If anything, Mr. Chairman, it should be 
the other way around, the acreage reserve should go out of this. 


RELATION OF SOIL BANK ACT TO FARM INCOME 


Mr. Wurrrten. Back to the discussion we had, I would like to follow 
it up by saying this. The point that I am trying to develop here is 
that, as shown in the law and as shown by the administration of the 
law last year, the only basis in the world for this law and for the ex- 
penditure of this money was to take up the slack in farm income 
brought about by reduction in price supports. 

Now, the report we had on February 26 of this year, when we had 
Secretary Benson before us, will show that, as he reduced price sup- 
ports, production increased. That record of February 26 will also 
show that, as he reduced the price support, farm income went down. 
The Congress passed this law last year, and you folks carried it out, 
and all you got out of it was a chance to pay the farmer this two or 
three hundred million dollars just before the election. And the only 
basis for it last year, based on the facts of the Department, was to put 
some money in the hands of the farmer in an election year to offset 
the loss he had in farm income. 

Now, I am trying to develop this to see if there is anything else we 
can expect from this. We couldn’t get reduction in production, as you 
oars said. We didn’t. And you could see that we wouldn’t, couldn’t 
you 

Mr. McLar. Of course, I can’t agree that that was the viewpoint of 
the Denartment at all. 

Mr. Warten. Oh, I wouldn’t say that that is what you said to your- 
selves. But tell me what you hope to get out of it. 
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Mr. McLarn. We hope to get out of it what we plan on getting this 
year, an actual cutback in production. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have already said it is too late in the year, and 
you made these payments on land that the drought had hit, and you 
made these payments on land that wasn’t even in corn, and you paid 
them for not putting it in corn when they couldn't. 

You paid it to them for land that they couldn’t have had any pro- 
duction on, and you allowed them to plow up land that had wheat 
and oats on it that the drought had hit. This report is full of it. 

Now, if you will read our investigator’s report, the only thing that 
you could see that you could get last year is what I have said. Now, I 
am glad to have your statement as to what the Department’s position 
was when the legislation was being considered by the Congress. I have 
reference to that section wherein you were authorized to include acre- 
age whether or not planted to the production of the 1956 crop market 
prior to the announcement of the acreage reserve program, which I 
mentioned earlier. 

What was your position on the law? I think you had made it clear 
that you opposed that section. 

Mr. McLarn. To begin with, of course, we were agreeable to the 51 
million acres for corn, because we thought, as I repeated earlier, that 
this put corn in line with the other commodities that had a minimum 
acreage. We had anticipated when we suggested this legislation that 
it would be passed early enough that it could be used efficiently. When 
we found out that it was not going to be, as Congressman Andersen 
indicated here, we indicated to the Congress, or the Secretary did, that 
we thought it not advisable to proceed to use it in 1956, and that we 
start with the 1957 program. The record is abundantly clear on that. 
The law was not passed that way. 

And I repeat again, we came down to the conferees to get their advice 
as to what they thought the law meant. We brought our General 
Counsel along and we did our best to carry out the law the way the 
law was written, fully recognizing that the results in 1956 would 
be none. 

Mr. Voursety. Just one particular point, Mr. Chairman. 

Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Chairman and Mr. McLain, that if you had not 
carried out this law, because of the pressure of Congress and the pres- 
sure of the people, if you hadn’t carried out the will of Congress, you 
would have bad erseioten plus criticism from the Members of Congress 
and the public as well, because you didn’t carry out the law? And if 
you will recall at that time, since elections have been raised in this 
question 2 or 3 times, there were a lot of people in Congress who were 
terribly interested in helping the farmers, because they were in a price 
squeeze, and the whole chery of the pressure from the Congress and 
from the public, especially the farmers—more from the Congress, I 
think, than anybody else—was that you should be liberal in initiating 
this law. 

Mr. McLarn. It wasn’t the farmers’ fault that they didn’t get this 
law until the middle of the summer. 

Mr. Vorsett. That is true. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, Mr. Vursell has raised some points there which 
I have been trying to bring out. Whether or not it was a proper basis, 
that was the basis for the act last year. It was handled that way, and 
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our investigation shows that it was handled that way after it was 
passed. 

Now, the election is over. And there are a whole lot of us very much 
interested in the farm problem. And last year when the farmers’ 
income went way down, it was down in almost. the same percentage 
that the Secretary had reduced price support. 

Farm holdings by the Commodity Credit Corporation were up. 
And now that the election is over, are we going to be stuck with an 
unsound law which was passed as an election-year measure, or can 
we look at it and see if there is anything in it that we ought to keep? 
And if it is not worth keeping, let’s get rid of it. 

Again, the Secretary testified that if you cut out acreage—and 
there is ample evidence to support it—that the farmer intensifies his 
production on other acreage, and thereby largely offsets any reduc- 
tion you could get for paying the farmer to cut acreage. 

The Secretary on February 26 further testified—or his staff did— 
that the farmer naturally tended to rent to the Government his thin- 
nest and poorest land, which tended to nullify any reduction you 
would get in acreage. 

Thus it makes you wonder whether for your money you get any- 
thing except some cash in the farmers’ hands, because he will largely 
increase his production on the remaining acres. 

Now, on page 166 of our hearings on February 26 with the Secre- 
tary, the Secretary says: “Controlled production is not the answer.” 
Now, we have seen in our investigations heretofore that as we cut 
down production, if you actually cut down production in the United 
States, it just shows up as increased production overseas, under the 
policies we have been following. 

Now, can you see any answer in this acreage reserve part of this 
soil bank to our problem ? 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Whitten, I certainly agree that farmers are going 
to do their best job to produce all they can on the acres they have left. 
They are going to put their poorest acres out. They have done that 
consistently. Mr. Marshall knows this as well as I, in all the acreage- 
allotment programs we have had. It has gone on for 20-some years. 
And I think there is a lot of truth to the fact that no matter how 
much you cut acreage back, with the advances that we have in know- 
how and seeds and fertilizers and irrigation and everything, that they 
are going to a large extent offset it. And the thing that is bad about 
it, of course, is that farmers like to produce, there is no denying that. 
This is one of the things that more and more farm leaders are begin- 
ning to find, even people in Congress are beginning to find, and cer- 
tainly we in the Department, including the Secretary, are aware of it. 
And I think over the Jong pull this is not the right approach. 

And we have said consistently that we consider this acreage reserve 
program as a temporary thing. And I for one—and I am sure the 
Department and the Secretary join me—would be hopeful that we 
have enough brains in this country, probably, sometime to come up 
with a better solution. And I would hope that this committee would 
feel the same way about it, certainly our Agriculture Committee. 
And we don’t consider this the ultimate answer, certainly, Con- 
gressman Whitten. It is a temporary expediency to take care of a 
serious situation. We are in a peacetime era here. If another Korea 
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were to kick up we wouldn’t have this for 6 or 8 years. But we don’t 
want to do that, none of us. 

We have a serious problem. We have these supplies hanging over 
us. We are doing all we can with 480.. We have to move this stuff 
out—cotton, wheat, and all the other commodities. We regard this 
as a temporary program, and the testimony has been to that effect. 
And certainly it isn’t the ultimate. And my guess is that before this 
session of Congress is over, Congressman Whitten, the Secretary will 
be before the Agriculture Committees with his recommendations on 
improvement in this whole area. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I am glad to hear you say this. I am not going 
to try to discuss each of these points in this investigation. We will 
give them to you for study. 


ACREAGE RESERVE APPROACH AS TO REDUCED PRODUCTION 


But these statements show that the acreage reserve approach will 
not substantially reduce production. It raises, up to this point 

Mr. McLain. Now, again, I don’t think we ought to judge the acre- 
age reserve program on what has happened up to now, in fairness. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am basing my statement on what the Secretary 
and others in the Department said, to the effect that farmers will rent 
the thinnest land. Experience has shown that they will increase the 
production on the remaining land. 

Mr. McLain. I was referring to the investigators’ reports. Cer- 
tainly they found that crops were planted ; those that were the poorest 
are what was taken out. That can’t happen to the same extent this 
year, as you well appreciate, because this decision is made before 
planting time. These contracts are all signed and the farmer doesn’t 
have the opportunity this year that he had a year ago. He planted 
his corn, and it flooded out, or the wheat was blowing out. This year 
he has got to make that decision ahead of time. So I think there 
will be some improvement this year or the next 2 years. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I question whether we can ever handle this farm 
problem by restricting acreage. And I therefore think that the soil 
acreage reserve is headed in the wrong direction. 

I don’t think you can control world production by controlling 
United States production. I won’t belabor the record, for the facts 
have been put in here many times to substantiate that. I do quote you 
the Secretary’s statement where he said controlling production, in 
his judgment, was not the answer. He further has said that, as you 
cut acreage, they tended to increase the production from the other 
acres. The record clearly shows it in this February 26 hearing. 

Now, if this acreage reserve is in line with what the Department 
shows, it will have little effect on production. And if reducing our 
production won’t reduce world production, I am asking you if there 
is any basis left for such program, except to put money in the farmer’s 
hands to take up the slack in his income brought about by his reduced 
prices. 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t think the Secretary—you quoted his direct 
words—would say—I am sure he wouldn’t if he were here—that this 
would not have any effect on production. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure he didn’t mean to leave that impression, 
but in another statement he definitely says so. 
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Mr. McLatn. Like most people that understand this problem, Con- 
gress knows that acreage control is not the real solution to this problem. 


DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PLAN 


Mr. Wurrten. I will welcome his recommendations. I made some 
to him, and I am working now with the Solicitor of the Department 
trying to put in shape a bill providing for a domestic allotment plan. 
It is my view that the American consumer should pay the proper price 
for agricultural commodities, like we pay all the costs of freight rate 
increases and all the other things brought about by other laws. 

We should have the users of farm commodities pay that. One is 
by a type of processing tax on those that use it, which would become 
available to the farmer to provide him somewhat of a reasonable 
income. 

The other would be to agree to support the farmer’s share of the 
domestic market and require the purchaser from the farmer to pay 
that price to the farmer and let the rest of his production move in 
wontd? trade. 

I am doing that in an effort to get some concrete attempt or effort 
and attention on where the defects lie. I hope that the Secretary and 
the Department will come up with something on their own which 
might help to relieve that. 


COTTON VERSUS SYNTHETICS 


Mr. McLarn. I have reviewed this proposed idea you have and I 
think there is just one comment, Congressman Whitten, one thing you 
ought to realize—and I am sure you do. If you take this approach, 
of course, you immediately disregard the synthetic area, speaking of 
cotton primarily, because consumers of these commodities are going 
to use the commodities they can buy the cheapest, and if you try to 
get them to pay a higher price, they will have lots of reservations. 

Mr. Wuirren. You sound like you represent the group which talked 
the Department into this $9 per bale price support reduction last year, 
and it didn’t increase the consumption of cotton one bale. Somebody 
got the $9 and the Secretary didn’t know who—somebody between 
the farmer and the consumer—for the consumer did not get it either. 
You just made the statement that the man bought cotton or bought 
rayon or some oher synthetics on the ground of which was the cheapest. 
I think they bought the raw material in order to sell the finished prod- 
uct to a consumer. The only purpose of a man buying raw material 
is to put it in a finished product, and he puts it in a Anished product to 
sell such product. You wouldn’t buy something you didn’t need 
because it was cheap. You would buy something you needed at the 
cheapest price. 

Mr. McLarn. I think you should look at what has been happening 
to the per capita consumption of cotton in relation to the per capita 
consumption of synthetics. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do look at it, and I think cotton largely lost. its 
market for tire cord because we were unable to keep cotton from 
es heat. Synthetics couldn’t get the market for underwear 

ause synthetics won’t absorb perspiration. And if you go down 
the line you will find the end sale is largely based on use and not on 
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price. And if you want concrete evidence of it, you reduced the 
price of cotton $15 a bale, and the Seeretary’s estimates show in your 
own opinion you haven’t increased the domestic use of cotton in the 
United States one bale. 

Now, if it were price, you would have done it. But you are over- 
looking the other proposal I made; that is to provide a processing tax 
on the textile stile where you would put the price on those using 
rayon as well as cotton which in turn would justify a like amount 
of payment to the farmer. 

Mr. McLarn. We are interested in getting any ideas. 


DEPARTMENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, I have given you some ideas. I want to say 
again that I hope I can have the Department’s recommendations as to 
what the answer to this farm problem is. And I think you ought to 
recognize that, in 4 years of your views on reduced price, the record 
clearly shows that farm income has gone down. 

Mr. McLatrn. If we had another Korea 

Mr. Wuirren. I hope you don’t come up with a recommendation of 
that kind. 

Mr. McLarn. Certainly not. But I think we ought to keep the rec- 
ord straight as to what caused the decline and what didn’t cause it in 
other periods. 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t suppose we can ever resolve this question 
between us, but the situation is sufficiently serious that you ought to 
review your own thinking a little. And I would say this to the Secre- 
tary and you, you are in control, it is your Department, you have your 
law, and the farm situation is still getting worse. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, we appreciate that we are in control of the 
executive. We are not, of course, in control of the other branches of 
the Government, which, of course, has its difficulties. But certainly 
we are very much aware that in a peacetime era, like we are in, with 
the potential that we have to produce, that we have got to figure out 
a better way than we currently have. 

Mr. Wuitren. When do you expect to have your recommendations 
up to the Congress, Mr. McLain ? 

Mr. McLarn. It will be the Secretary’s decision. He is going to 
appear here next week, and you can-ask him at that time. I think that 
will be more appropriate. 





REQUEST FOR REPLIES ON COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


Mr. Wuirten. I will defer questions on the report until you have 
a chance to read it. 

Mr. McLain. We would like to have an opportunity of studying it, 
if we could, Congressman Whitten. 

Let me say this to you: We appreciate the fact that you have made 
this study, because we, in deep seriousness, want to operate this thing 
as efficiently and use this money as wisely as we can. And if that isn’t 
being done, we want to know. Weare workmg with humans out here 
that do this job, and I think they are pretty good humans. 

Mr. Wuitren. Rather than taking up the time today, and realizing 
your situation, I am going to turn over to you the marked copy of 
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our report, and I would like for-you to give particular attention to the 
parts which have been underscored. 

I think that would save our time and give you a better chance of 
applying yourself to the specific points raised. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, the Department has not yet seen this 
report ? 

r. Wurrren. Our folks have been working with them, but we 
have not turned an official copy over. We are today. And further- 
more, we will have some further reports the latter part of the week. 

Mr. McLarn. Have you any indication but what they have had good 
cooperation ? 

Mr. Wuirtten. None whatever. In fact, I think we had very good 
cooperation. I would like your replies to the points that we have 
particularly made note of in the record. 

Mr. McLarty. Could I raise one question? We would be hopeful 
that this wouldn’t get released to the press until we have had a chance 
to reply to it. You see, this kind of a report did at one time in one 
of the committees up here get out, and it caused the Department a lot 
of embarrassment, because they had no opportunity to reply to the 
report. 

Mr. Wurtren. Well, there is no intent at the present time to make 
any release prior to the time that we have had your answers. That 
wouldn’t preclude the committee from taking such action as it 
wishes with its own reports, but certainly we don’t intend to at the 
present time. 

Mr. Marsnatz. I think what ought to be brought out here is that 
all members of this committee and people working in the Depart- 
ment fundamentally are thinking about the same thing, thinking 
about having good administration and doing the thing that ought to 
be done as far as agriculture is concerned. 

And because of that interest, our chairman here has been rather 
generous in some respects. There are committees of Congress that 
in the case of such a report as this would keep the report back and 
would ask Department witnesses, when they come up, things in the 
report to embarrass them. That hasn’t been the purpose of the chair- 
man of this committee. We may have our differences of opinion, 
and do, about certain types of things, but since I have been on this 
committee, the chairman has attempted in every way to provide the 
information to you in order that we can work mutually together. 

And you can imagine what kind of a position you might be in 
with some of the reports if you didn’t know anything about it when 
you came up here, and all of a sudden somebody started asking you 
questions out of that report. 

Mr. McLatn. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Marsnatu. This committee is interested in getting the factual 
information, and if the factual information is in error, we have given 
wide latitude in the correction of that. And most of that has been 
due to the generosity of our good chairman, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. McLatn. We appreciate that. We certainly want that spirit 
to continue, and we have no reason to doubt that it will. 

Mr. Wuirten. I thank my friend for his comment. And we have 
tried to handle our problems in that way. I appreciate him saying 
so in the record. 
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There are 2 or 3 things here that I think it would not be in the 
nature of a surprise for me to ask you about. They have been the 
subject of other discussions heretofore. 


PAYMENTS FROM CROP INSURANCE AND SOIL BANK 


For instance, under crop insurance the producers are indemnified 
for the value of the policy, less the appraised value of any crops 
that can be harvested. However, in 1956, the producer, upon obtain- 
ing his release from the Federal crop insurance, could place his lands 
in the soil bank, and thus the farmer could receive a payment from 
the Federal crop-insurance program and payment from the soil bank 
too. 

What is the basis for that? That is one of the reports from our 
investigators. 

Mr. McLain. Do you want to comment on that, Howard ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. I think, Mr. Chairman, by and large, that was on 
destroyed crops. We had already had the FCIC program for some 
time. We didn’t see how we could abrogate a contract that had 
already been entered into between crop insurance and the farmers. 
He was going to collect that; were we going to, on the other hand, 
deny him the same right to participate as we did the man across the 
road that did not have a cr op-insurance contract ? 

Mr. McLain. That won’t happen again with this program, as you 
appreciate, Congressman Whitten. 


ALLOTMENT PROGRAMS VERSUS PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Mr. Doceerr. That is right. It was a 1956 peculiarity. 

Mr. McLarn. You had it in the middle of the year. 

Mr. Wurrren. A study was made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in June 1956 for the Appropriations Committee of the 
84th Congress in which it was stated : 

Allotment programs that control acreage do not always control production to 
the same degree to which acreage was reduced. When acreage is restricted it 
tends to step up the use of fertilizer and other yield-producing practices. 

That has been pointed out many times, and the record bears it out. 

According to this report, yield of wheat increased by 15 percent and 
yield of cotton by 28 percent, between 1954 and 1955. The yield of rice 
increased by 16 percent, between 1954 and 1955. The allotment pro- 
gram cnconbhedty accelerated the use of yield-increasing practices. 

Now, if it be erroneous policy for the Government. to hhave a law 
where you try to control production by acreage, and if experience has 
proven that that is not a sound approach to controlling our problems 
with agriculture and domestic trade, doesn’t it just “aggravate the 
situation to pay the farmer to further reduce his ac reage? 

Mr. McLatn. Congressman Whitten, it seems to me that until we 
get a better solution on a temporary basis, this was the wisdom of 
Congress that it be done, and this step should be taken to further see 
whether we couldn’t do something about this intake. 

If we take out 21 million acres in the acreage reserve this year and 
only maybe get the reduction equivalent to half of that, in my judg- 
ment that is botter than letting the stuff continue to pile up, unless we 
can get an outlet for it some way. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Well, our pileup hadn’t been so severe before you 
started—the real buildup in United States holdings came during the 
last few years. 

Mr. McLain. During the Korean conflict. 


CCC INVESTMENT 


Mr. Wurrren. That is when we really built our holdings. 

Prior to the Korean war, what was the total investment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. McLain. We had a buildup program 

Mr. Wurrren. What was the investment of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration prior to Korea? 

Mr. McLain. We would have to get it for the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. You can give me a rough figure. 

Mr. Beacu. About a billion and a quarter dollars, 

Mr. Wurrren. We had Korea, which, as you say, emptied the 
larders. 

Mr. McLain. When we had the Second World War, we emptied 
it once before. 

Mr. Wuirren. You say Korea bailed us out, out of only a billion 
and a quarter. After Korea had bailed us out, and you folks got into 
control and reduced prices, the investment now of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and you have had to increase its borrowing 
authority to $14 billions, is about $8 billion; is that right? 

Mr. Beacu. Fourteen and a half billion borrowing authority. The 
figure, for total investment instead of a billion and a quarter in Jan- 
uary 1950, was about three billion six; a billion and a quarter would 
have been closer to the inventory investment alone. 





ACREAGE RESERVE AND THE DESIRE FOR INCREASED YIELDS 


Mr. McLarty, Yields have been increased in tobacco. You know 
what happened to tobacco. 

Mr. Waren. When you tried to reduce acreage or control produc- 
tion by reducing acreage, not only do you increase the farmers’ desire 
to use fertilizer and get better strains, to produce to a greater extent, 
but we see it in another way. We had the figures here from the State 
experiment stations called to our attention yesterday and the day 
before, I believe, in which it shows that we have increased the appro- 
priation for the State experiment station from the Federal Treasury 
about 200 percent in 8 years. 

The State experiment stations are those stations where they largely 
experiment in the field of increasing production, or disease-resistant 
varieties, or those things leading to further production. Now, that 
demand is terrific at the State farmer levels, because the State ap- 
propriations to the State experiment stations have increased too. 

But behind all of this demand for further and further experimenta- 
tion at the State colleges or in the State experiment stations is this 
desire of the farmer to defeat controls by producing as much on a 
reduced acreage as he formerly produced on a greater acreage. 

Now, there is another reason why we need to get back to letting the 
farmer farm and take away this incentive for more and more produc- 
tion per acre, which shows up in this—I have forgotten the figures, 
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but I believe that Federal appropriation to the experiment stations 
has increased from about 11 or 12 million dollars in 1949 to approxi- 
mately $29 million in 1957. 

I point that out to you as further evidence that somebody had better 
review the whole approach that was made in agriculture. 


DIFFERENCE IN PAYMENTS TO NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


Now, we get back to another thing, and that is this acreage reserve. 
What is the basis for the great difference in rate of payments between 
North and South Dakota? ‘That has been in the press, and our 
investigators have touched on it. 

Mr. MoLain. Howard, I think you are best posted. 

Mr. Dogeerr. Well, Mr. Chairman, No. 1, the normal yields for 
North Dakota are slightly higher than those for South Dakota. No. 2, 
the disposition date in North Dakota was later than the disposition 
date in South Dakota. We had left the appraisal of the crop—and it 
was on an appraised basis—up to the county committees, with the 
guideline that they could not exceed the normal for the farm; as 
weighted out to the normal for the country. 

These disposition dates had some effect, in that some people were 
trying to second-guess us; the farmer was waiting as long as he could 
to dispose of his crops. We gave them certain deadlines within 
which they could dispose of the crop. 

Well, North Dakota, being a complete spring wheat area, they were 
in the position right at this time, which was approximately the first 
10 days in July, and the latter part of June, they were right on the 
borderline. If they got a shower they would make a very good crop; 
if they didn’t get a shower, they were going to have nearly a failure. 
Well, they didn’t get the shower, and in some cases when they made 
the appraisals, I think that, naturally, the county committees gave 
the producer the benefit of the doubt, and realized that they were look- 
ing at the @rop as of that date, and fully realizing that if it didn’t 
rain it probably would be a failure, and if it rained the next day they 
would have a good crop. 

Iam sorry I don’t have those figures with me, but they came up with 
the difference, county by county; we ran them down, particularly 
along the border. 

But the normal] yield in North Dakota, or the payment rate, rather, 
was about a dollar per acre below the normal. As I recall the figures, 
the normal for most of the counties would have been in the range of 
$11.50 to $12, and the ager rate was $10.50 to $11. 

Now, in South Dakota, they were down to the minimum. They 
took the $6 rate, by and large. 

Mr. Wuirtren. The report that we have shows that the average 

ayment per wheat acre in North Dakota was $14.18, and South 
Dakota $7.32. That is the average for the whole State—— 

Mr. Doscert. That is for the State. 

Mr. Wurrrten. And the report further says— 
the ASC officials in South Dakota carried out the soil-bank program in the 
State, in strict compliance with departmental regulations. 


They said that producers in South Dakota were particularly bitter because 
most of the payments made to them were in the $6 minimum rate for failed 
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crops, whereas in North Dakota most payments were at appraised yield that 
was very close to normal. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO STATES AS TO BASIS FOR PAYMENTS 


What efforts do you make to keep the committees on a consistent 
basis ? 

Mr. Dogerrr. Again, it was on an appraised yield, Congressman, 
and we had no knowledge of it here. We said that, if the crop was 
a failure, the minimum would be $6. If it was anything between 
that and normal, they were to appraise the yield. 

Mr. McLarn. The instructions were the same. 

Mr. Doecerr. The instructions were identically the same. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you provide any basis where you can make these 
practices consistent? Nothing can destroy a program any quicker 
than for a man on one side of the fence to be paid $6 to $7, and the 
other $14. Have you got any policy to put the local committee and the 
State committee on a common pattern? Or does this program just 
run high, wide, and handsome, if you happen to get an ASC commit- 
tee that lets it go that way ? 

Mr. Doccerr. No, sir. Now, the county permanent rates are es- 
tablished, and those are established here in W ashington. And then 
the county committee’s only discretion in the matter is to weight their 
county or their farm rates at that county average. There is no ap- 
praised—since it is before planting time, all this was after the crop 
was planted. 

Mr. Wuirrrten. This is before it. Now, there is another factor in- 
volved in it. If one committee is going to let a man put his thin land 
that never did make anything into the acreage reserve, and another 
committee in the adjoining county is going to tie him down to his 
average land if he is going to get the average rate of pay, you could 
have a wide variation between farmers in one county as against 
farmers in another county. What effort do you make to bring those 
together ? ® 

Mr. Doccerr. They are not following the regulations if they do 
that. 


FOLLOWUP ON REGULATIONS 


Mr. Wurrren. They didn’t, in this instance, but it resulted in. one 
State getting twice as much as the other. But, once you issue regu- 
lations, what do you do to enforce them, or to see that they are 
followed ¢ 

Mr. Doceerr. We do the same as all other enforcement; we try to 
spot check, perhaps 5 percent, by State office personnel. 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Manwaring is here, who is in charge of State 
and county operations. 

Larry, would you like to comment on this? 

Mr. Manwarine. I would, Mr. McLain. 

Congressman, we have established at the State level and the county 
level, first, a State committee that administers the program in the 
State, a State office, and farmer fieldmen. Those fieldmen are ex- 
pected to supervise the work of the county offices and the county com- 
mittees. We have an area office for each area which supervises the 
work at the State level. 
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It is expected that the area people will get consistency between 
the States—that the fieldmen and the State committees will get con- 
sistency between the county committees. And, while we recognize 
that occasionally we will have committees that will get away with 
an improper appraisal of the productivity of the land, by and large 
we think we will get consistency. And they are urged to continu- 
ally watch to see that every farmer gets equitable treatment. 


APPRAISALS AND YIELDS IN NORTH DAKOTA AS TO SOIL BANK 


Mr. Wuirren. As chairman of this committee, I have received 
numerous letters from individuals who have complained about in- 
dividual treatment at the county level. I know that those things 
happen, and I usually try to take them up with the Department to 
get you to look into them with the State committee. 

However, in looking at this particular problem of North Dakota, I 
notice that your man out there says that they had carried out the 
operations in his State according to the soil-bank regulations. He 
said that in doing so the officials of the North Dakota ASC inter- 
preted these regulations as they affected their State, without giving 
any consideration as to how some other State would interpret the 
regulations. 

Te said he had received authority from the Soil Bank Division to 
make desk appraiasals due to the lack of sufficient time and personnel 
to make field appraisal. 

I don’t mean that you can go on every farm, but a man can get in 
an automobile and drive over a county in half a day, and tell the dif- 
ference between those extremes. And yet this man said he was per- 
mitted to make a desk appraisal, which makes it easy to give the high 
rate as against the other. 

Mr. Manwarine. All the county committees were authorized to 
determine a yield for the field if they knew the situation. And that 
was the only desk appraisal, to my knowledge, they were authorized 
to make. 

In other words, they did not have to go to the field again if they 
already knew the farm and knew the field. And they used the com- 
munity committeemen in those places in making those appraisals. 

Now, as a matter of fact, when the final crop was harvested, the 
yields actually obtained in North Dakota and South Dakota came out 
about the way the appraisals were established. They were very close. 
The difficulty arose as between a farmer who had a farm on the South 
Dakota side and another one on the North Dakota side, where they 
were so close together that he felt as though he had better treatment 
on the North Dakota side than he had on the South. And there was 
some of that. But, by and large, of the two States, the appraisals 
were very close to the actual yields after harvest. 

Mr. WurTTeN. Well, if the man lived on the South Dakota side and 
got $7, and the one on the other side of the line got $14, I would not 
only figure that he felt like he had been imposed on, I believe he could 
prove it. 

Mr, ManwarinG. He was, and that was not right. 
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EFFECT OF DROUGHT IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Brrcrr. May I add something there? 

I think there is another thing in those State figures. South Dakota 
was hit much harder by the drought than North Dakota, so there was 
a larger percentage of the crop there that got the minimum payments. 

Mr. ANnvErsEN, I know from my own observations that the drought 
was a great factor in that line of reasoning in this last crop. 

Mr. Berger. I am not denying that there was some human element 
init. But on the other hand, there is a big difference. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, in the program from now on we don’t 
appraise the yield of the growing crop. The yield is appraised on 
the basis of what the land’s potential is. This situation won’t develop 
again, 

BASIS OF FUND REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wuitren. Now, we get down to the real issue facing us now. 
I don’t approve of this as a part of any farm program. I think it is 
wrong cnt all of that. But I am helpless to change the law. And 
the Department of Agriculture, opposed to it for many years, did give 
approval to it last year. So perhaps we ought to be devoting our time 
to what the outlook is now. 

In the first place, how is the administration setup handled, what is 
the outlook by States? Give us the most recent figures by States for 
the ne reserve and the conservation reserve, and tell us how you 
are handling it administratively. Also give us the detailed justifica- 
tion for the funds that you request for next year. 

Mr. Beacu. We have a statement that can be submitted in the 
record that shows the participation in the acreage reserve and the 
conservation reserve as of the latest date in each State. 

Mr. Wuitren. We would like that in the record. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


1957 soil-bank program: Areas signed for acreage-reserve and conservation reserve 


through dates indicated 


Acreage Conservation 
reserve all reserve 
commodities through 
through Mar. 15, 1957 
Apr. 12, 1957 


California 257, 886 
Colorado 1, 318, 317 
Connecticut 4, 996 
Delaware 21, 249 
19, 257 

382, 

185, 
431, 747 
419, 342 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. -._- 
Minnesota. . 
Minnissippi 
Missouri... 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 287, 960 
11, 231 
202, 493 
113, 106 12, 923 
96, 277 12, 546 


BEE Ean deinatinetenistdmeteneeticnadonmnbenianmun éiimmnimeiennneiem mame meinen 


South Carolina 244, 367 83, 382 
South Dakota 976, 599 377, 127 
7 199, 722 32, 953 
1, 587, 541 

60, 435 

1, 533 

3, 464 

6, 229 


548 
102, 339 
14, 147 


4, 762, 840 


Source: Commodity Stabilization Service, Soil Bank Division, Apr 22, 1957. 
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Estimated additional employment for soil-bank program, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


{In man-years] 


Increase of Increase or 

| employment, decrease in 
| fiscal year employment, 

Agency | 1957 compared fiscal year 
| with fiscal 1958 compared 

year 1956 | with fiscal 


year 1957 


Acreage reserve program: 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 





Pe La Ob ee obs co bu éaie Editeanadl +83. 4 +34.0 
DN FB Soins. nh cnn ndawdpocbtbtesccianavonssel +326, 3 | +94. 0 
eo tn ea has ieee ee 
Subtotal, national and ASC State offices (administrative 

expenses, sec. 392) +409. 7 | +128.9 
ASC county committee offices (local administration, sec. 388) ..-_| +10, 741.0 —21.0 
Subtotal, Commodity Stabilization Service_.- ; | 1-411, 150.7 | +107.0 
Office of the General Counsel___-_- 14 & 3 +6. 0 +7.0 

Office of Information. .-_......-- - +.5 | 
Total, acreage reserve program 7 i +11, 157.2 | +114.0 


Conservation reserve program: | 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 





National office. dae a cat iia phaeaaamnel +-48.6 | +19. 0 
ASC State offices... ___- placiae ol +169. 1 | +-86. 0 
— passes [eneeninengnpenptnemrancesiiadions 
Subtotal, national and ASC State offices (administrative 
expenses, sec. 392) - | +217. 7 | +105. 0 
ASC county committee » offices (local ‘administrati yn, sec. 388) __. +2, 601. 0 | — 20.0 
Subtotal, Commodity Stabilization Service. .| 1 14 2, 818, 7 +85. 0 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service - +5.0 5 
Forest Service ___- Ris 5. dine ceatindeeneeted . +59. 0 | +7.0 
Soil Conservation Service _-__-........-- lei wi : ainal +270. 0 +468. 0 
Office of the General Counsel... _- ‘ fe ede +6.0 +7.0 
Office of Information ---.-..........-- ail i ae +1. 5 | ‘sie 
Total, conservation reserve program.-_.............-.-...-- eal +3, 160.2 | +553. 0 
Grand total, soil-bank program._-_-_.........- Tees +14, 317.4 +667 0 


| 


1 Excludes 1,102.6 man-years applied to soil-bank program in the fiscal year 1956 (AR 1,061.3; CR 41.3). 


Nore.—Excluding employment by ASC county committees, which refiects a decrease of 561 man-years 
for all programs in the fiscal year 1958 from the level estimated for the fiscal year 1957, the Commodity 
Stabilization Service total Federal employment for the fiscal year 1958 is estimated to be 84.2 man-years 
less than for the fiscal year 1957. The estimated additional employment for the soil-bank program for 
CSS shown above for the fiscal year 1958 is therefore more than offset by decreases in other programs. 





Mr. Breacn. With respect to the administration of the program, 
and I am speaking from the CSS standpoint, the program is adminis- 
tered with the other programs dealing directly with farmers through 
the ASC State and county systems. The major workload is at the 
county level. Our estimates are set forth in considerable detail in the 
explanatory notes beginning on page 183 and going through 185 to 
187, in which we list the different types of work that are carried on, 
the number of work units, and the unit cost that we have developed. 
As was indicated in the statement of Mr. McLain, our experience has 
not. been fully reliable with ing to all these elements of work. 
For example, we have not yet gotten into the actual performance 
checking of the job on either the acreage reserve or the conservation 
reserve, and we have made only a small part of the payments that 
will have to be made. Our estimates of the operating expenses are 
based on such unit cost data as we have, based largely on acreage 
allotment and marketing quota experience. 

With respect to the fund estimate for the payments, I can review 
that very briefly as to the amounts that will be in each year. Our 
estimate at the present time is that a total of $451,994,000 will be spent 
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in the fiscal year 1957, of which $387 million will be program pay- 
ments and $64,994,000 will be operating expenses of all of the agencies 
involved in carrying out the soil bank program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS OF SOIL BANK 


Mr. Wuirren. The administrative cost is how much? 

Mr. Beacu. The total administrative expense is estimated at $64,- 
994,000 in the fiscal year 1957. 

The estimate of payments that will actually be made is $387 million, 
but that is not necessarily a reflection of the work that will have to be 
done, because the payments will not be made until after the final 
performance is checked. 

For the fiscal year 1958, for example, we estimate program payments 
of a total of $896 million and the operating expenses $72,736,000. In 
other words, your setting-up costs and your operating costs in getting 
your program running and operating and doing all the work up to 
the actual performance will take place—and while part of the actual 
performance and checking will take place in the fiscal year 1957—the 
bulk of the performance checking on some crops will take place in 
fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Wuirtren. How is this handled administratively? Involved in 
this you have the expense of the ASC committees, the Forest Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and various other agencies. 

Mr. Beacn. Yes, sir. The total I have read is for all of the agencies 
involved. . The breakdown shows the total cost by agency. In respect 
to Commodity Stabilization Service, the total for 1958 is $62 milhen. 
Of that, $55 million is estimated as the cost at the county level for 
county committees, $4,760,000 of it is at the State office level, and 
$2,240,000 is at the Washington level. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FUNDS FOR STATE AND COUNTY OFFICERS IN REGARD 
TO CONSERVATION 


Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Beach, you have been in your position a long 
time and you have worked very hard at this job, and we have worked 
very hard with you trying to keep track of the Commodit Credit opera- 
tions and the various committee operations. Don’t you think it would 
be much better if we consolidated the funds for the State and county 
offices, and made funds available to them to handle their overall opera- 
tions, rather than have them draw part of it from ASC and ACP ap- 
propriations and part from this? 

Mr. Bracu. [I think that it would be highly desirable if it could be 
done, but once you consolidated the funds to give it to the office that 
was going to carry out all these functions, you gain only the flexibility 
that we now have with the section 392 and section 388 accounts, in 
which we do consolidate—we transfer into the appropriation account 
for the State offices and into the appropriation account for the county 
offices. If we were to get an appropriation based on the lump-sum 
volume of work of the State and county offices, we would have to 
justify it in exactly the same fashion we do now in order to explain 
to you what work is going to be carried’ out with that money. 

We would always have to control it that way. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF CONSERVATION RESERVE AND ACP 


Mr. Wuirren. Sometimes it is pretty hard for you to explain it to 
me, even though I have worked at this job for a good many years. 

I turn to our investigative report—and this is not any surprise on 
you—looking into the relation between a soil-bank program and a con- 
servation program. The Federal Government furnishes financial as- 
sistance to farmers to aid them in establishing conservation practices 
— the agricultural conservation program, operated by the ACP, 
and the conservation reserve program, which is the soil bank. 

ACP was authorized by the Soil Conservation Domestic Allotment 
Act in 1936, and has been in effect continuously since then. 

And this report goes into detail : 

Basically the differences between the ACP and the CRP are: The ACP limits 
Federal contributions to 50 percent toward the establishment of conservation 
practices ; the CRP provides for contributions up to 80 percent. 

ACP funds may be used to establish conservation practices on land in current 
production ; the CRP requires that the affected land be taken out of production 
for specified periods. 

ACP funds are available to establish conservation practices only when it is 
believed that the farm operator would not carry out such practices on his own 
to the needed extent ; there is no such limitation on the CRP. 

ACP provides assistance only in establishing conservation practices; the CRP 
provides assistance in establishing conservation practices plus a rental payment 
for keeping the affected land out of production. 

ACP provides support payments for widely diversified conservation practices 
including contour and terracing practices and certain irrigation practices. Under 
CRP, practices are limited to the establishment of land cover, to water conserva- 
— through the construction of dams, pits and ponds, and to wildlife conser- 
vation. 

Now, the strong similarity between these makes me wonder if these 
two programs should not be consolidated, not only at the State level, 
but at the appropriation level. 

Mr. Bracu. That could be done. 

Mr. Wurrrten. And it strikes me that we could put these two appro- 
priations together here in this Congress. 

Mr. Bracn, You are speaking of the conservation reserve—— 

Mr, Wuirren, The conservation reserve and the ACP, 

Mr. Breacu. I misunderstood your question originally, I think, be- 
cause I attributed it to apply to the whole job. 

I think from the standpoint of the State and county offices’ control 
of the use of money and our control of their use of it, it would greatly 
simplify our problem if ACP and conservation reserve operating 
expense was one fund, from the standpoint of the great similarity in 
the work. ) } 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, this would require some thought as to how 
you would handle it. In the ACP program we announce in advance 
to the farmer the size of the program for the following year. That 
is the annual announcement which you recommend in this bill. Ap- 
parently we are not going to follow that with the conservation re- 
serve program, even though the law limits the amounts that you can 
pay. Apparently, we are signing them up as long as the money lasts. 

that the difference between the two programs? 

Mr. McLarn. It is more than that. 
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CONSERVATION RESERVE GOALS AND ALLOCATIONS 


You set up a goal here for the conservation reserve program by 
States, as far as the money that is used for the program itself—now, 
this is outside of the area of what we have been talking about here— 
there were goals set up for each State. Granted, they were not all 
used. We hope that another year will raise them up so that they will 
become nearer being used. 

Mr. Wuirten. th your announcement to the State of Mississippi 
or State of Minnesota, do you allocate so much money per State for 
the conservation reserve, using some kind of formula ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. If the farmers oversubscribed 50 percent, do you, in 
your announcement say you will pay them $11 an acre provided the 
money lasts, but if the money doesn’t, you will just pay them $7? 

Mr. McLarn. No, the rate is established—— 

Mr. Wuirren. What would you do if you had a 50 percent over- 
subscription and your money did run out ? 

Mr. Doaeerr. y think we would have to have it on a first-come- 
first-served basis, or we would have to rewrite our program, because 
we are making a further commitment which is different from ACP. 

Mr. Wurrren. On ACP you pay him at the end of it, but you an- 
nounce to him, which is your contract. Presumably on this conserva- 
tion reserve you pay them after they have acted to carry out the pro- 
gram. So you have led them to do it first and pay them after the act 
is completed ; so I can’t see much difference in it. 

Mr. Docarrr. Well, you have this distinction in that the conserva- 
tion reserve practice payment becomes tied in so closely with the 
annual rental payment and his whole package deal for taking this 
land out of production for a period of years that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between the two. 

Now, I have no objection to the thing that you are raising here, as 
toa consolidation, offhand. 

I would like to have Mr. Koger of ACPS comment on that. 


FUNDING OF CONSERVATION RESERVE AND ACP 


Mr. Wuirren. I am trying to see if there is any difference in.the 
problems or whether you shouldn’t be handling them alike instead of 
differently ; and I am asking to find out. 

Under ACP you allocate to a State so much money. Under the 
conservation reserve you allocate so much. 

Let’s put it this way: Under both you allocate to the State a certain 
amount of money. Under both you announce to the farmer what you 
will pay, and under both you pay the farmer after he does it. 

Mr. Doacerr. Right. 

Mr, Wuirren. Under one, however, you pay for certain kinds of 
practices that you won’t pay for under the other. 

Under one you pay over a period of years and under the other for 
only 1 year. 

Under one you pay up to 50 percent and under the other you pay 
80 percent. 
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Those are matters of detail that enter into the individual contract. 
However, I can’t for the life of me see any reason to handle them by 
two groups of people as separate programs. 

Mr. Kocer. Mr, Chairman, under certain practices under ACP 
we do go up to 80 percent of cost. 

Mr. Wuitren. You are making them more alike every minute you 
talk, Mr. Koger, and I am sure you are right about it. 

Mr. Beacu. There is one difference, and that is in the Soil Bank 
Act the limitation states we may not enter into contracts that will 
require payments in any one calendar year more than $450 million. 
Now, that includes the conservation assistance as well as the annual 
payment, so that you have got a cumulative goal there to attain. 

Over a given period of time, we will gradually get up to the point 
where our annual payments run at $450 million a year. Then we are 
through making contracts. We can’t make any more. 

However, in the case of the ACP program we have an annual au- 
thorization which is handled on an obligation basis. 

So, there is really a difference in that the ACP program authoriza- 
tion is operated on an obligation basis whereas the conservation re- 
serve appropriation would be handled on the expenditure’ basis, 
limited to the expenditures we can make. 

Mr. Wuirren. Under the ACP the department gets your money 
after the fact. Under this you get your money in advance. 

Mr. Kocrr. Yes, before we have actually started the assignment. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. You are getting your money in ad- 
vance of it being used. 

Mr. Koeer. That’s right. 

Mr. Wueetrr. I think one distinction Mr. Beach is trying to point 
out is that annually there is an advance authorization of so much 
set up for the ACP program; under conservation reserve, there is 
in effect a contract authorization in the basic act for so many years 
ahead, not to exceed $450 million in payments for any one calendar 
year, without appropriation action, prior to the time when the pay- 
ments are made. Those agreements under conservation reserve are 
authorized by the basic act. 

Mr. Beacn. It is in the nature of an advance authorization under 
the ACP. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If this committee were to fail to make this appro- 
priation the basic act would give you the right to go ahead and make 
contracts which would bind the Government in the absence of having 
money in hand ? 

Mr. Wueexer. Well, except for 

Mr. Wurirren. Under the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Wueeter. Except for one other intervening provision of the 
law, which is, in a sense, cont jay ing in that starting July 1, 1957, 
we may not continue to utilize the funds and facilities of CCC to 
make the payments unless and until there has been an appropriation to 
in effect reimburse CCC in advance, so that while the acreage or the 
conservation reserve language, itself, is in the nature of a contract 
authorization we would not be able to pay off on those agreements 
unless and until this appropriation is made. 
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REQUEST FOR DEPARTMENT’S VIEWS ON CONSOLIDATION OF CONSERVATION 
RESERVE AND ACP 


Mr. Wuirten. This seems to offer enough possibilities. I am going 
to ask you, Mr. Wheeler, to give it your thought and attention—you 
and Mr. Beach and the other gentlemen—to see how best this com- 
mittee might, if it saw fit, consolidate these programs. 

I am not saying we will or will not. But we would like the me- 
chanics as to how best we might go about it, because it strikes me it 
is worth exploring and might be worth doing. 

Mr. Wueeter. We will be glad to do some exploratory work on 
that. I think there are both pros and cons, not all of which have been 
discussed yet. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be interested in your views. We would 
like to have them, but primarily we would like to have your help in 
working out the mechanics so we would not need to affect the carrying 
out of either program, if it could be done. 

Mr. Wueeter. We will be glad to work on that. 


FOREST SERVICE RESPONSIBILITIES AS TO CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, you mentioned the conservation reserve is 
handled at the county level by the county committees. Where does 
the Forest Service enter into this conservation reserve program to the 
point of being appropriated for in this item for administrative 
expense ? 

Mr. Swinater. We have two features, Mr. Whitten. 

We have been given the responsibility for the technical services and 
for making tree seedlings available through nursery expansion. 

Mr. Wuirtten. What part of this item is for the seedlings and what 
part of it is for supervision ? 

Mr. SwINGcier. For the 1958 figures, the total for nursery expansion, 
seedling production and purchases and technical assistance is $644 
inillion. 

There are $500,000 for nursery expansion. 

In that figure—and that is primarily because we are running quite 
a ways behind in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and may need 
to put additional nurseries in there next year if the signup continues 
as It is. 

Mr. Wuirten. Are those going to be federally constructed ? 

Mr. Swineter. Just a minute, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are they going out and buy land and set up nur- 
series or 

Mr. Swrneter. In some cases they are, and in other cases they are 
merely expanding. 

In addition to that, there is $4,500,000, which makes up $5 million 
for nursery, which they will use next year, all of the States, for the 
production of seedlings in their own nurseries and for the purchase of 
seedlings from commercial nurseries where they have agreements with 
them. 

Both of those,'as you realize, are in advance. The $414 million-is 
especially in advance, in the sense when the State forester sells the 
seedlings to the farmer he takes any money he gets from that sale 
and reimburses this fund of $414 million. 
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So, there is $5 million of the six five. 

Now, the million and a half is broken down: 

$350,000 is supervision of the program, both the nursery program 
and the technical-advice program, and 1,150,000—that is a total of 
1,500,000, but the balance is money that is set up for the State foresters 
for technical advice. 

The way we work that: They estimate out there, with the help of 
our regional officers, how much money they will need to furnish tech- 
nical advice on this program. 'That money is advanced to them, but 
as our auditors go around—and our auditors are a pretty important 
part of that $350,000 supervision item—as our auditors go around 
they get credit against that advance for the work they actually do on 
the soil bank. In other words, it is a regular State organization, being 
reimbursed for the time they spend on soil-bank work, very similar 
to the way they spend on ACP or any other program, Federal 
program. 

Mr. Wuitren. We have had some witnesses before this committee 
from the nurserymen’s associations insisting that this extra money was 
not needed for producing tree seedlings. 

I think they may be right in some areas of the United States, but 
those, areas where this conservation reserve program seems to be 
needed are areas where I know the seedlings are very, very scarce. 

Mr. Swineuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wurirren. Have you any information—any survey of the 
United States—— 

Mr. Swincter. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr, Wnreren. Where the problem exists and just why it exists? 

Mr. Swineuer. Yes, sir; and I can give you as much detail in that 
as you want, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wurrten. You might put it in the record. 

Mr. Swrneter. Two of our men are working with your men right 
now, today and tomorrow, preparing a report for you on this whole 
situation—just where the trees are being raised, where the expansion 
is taking place, what the sign-up has been in those States, and our 
relationship, the relationship of the State foresters and the commer- 
cial nurserymen, and if you would like to have that complete report 
we will certainly be glad to put it in the record. 

Mr. Wurtten. We would be glad to have it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


ANALYsIs or STATE Forestry DEPARTMENT NURSERY PRODUCTION AND COMMERCIAL 
NURSERY PRODUCTION IN RELATION TO THE ESTIMATED NEED FoR TREES For Sot- 
BaNkK PURPOSES 


Claims have been made by representatives of the American Association of 
Nurserymen that with a few exceptions, all forest tree seedling needs for the soil- 
bank program can be grown in commercial nurseries. An analysis of the existing 
forest tree nursery capacity in the country does not support this contention. 

For fiscal year 1956, the State forestry departments of the country reported a 
production of 581 million seedlings suitable for conservation and windbreak 
plantings. The commercial nurserymen reported a production during the same 
period of 77 million seedlings used for similar purposes. Over 85 percent, 499 mil- 
lion, of State nursery production occurred in 21 States in which there was 
reported only an insignificant number, 2,700,000, from commercial nurseries. It 
is anticipated that 85 percent of the soil-bank demands (3 to 4 billion trees) will 
come from this group of States, and accordingly approximately the same percent- 
age of planned expansion of nursery facilities will be made in these areas.’ It is 
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difficult to see how commercial nurserymen can contribute significantly to produc- 
ing the 3 or 4 billion trees in these States during the period of years available 
under the soil bank. The commercial nurserymen of these areas have given no 
indication they are interested in forest tree production and the large expansion 
which would be necessary. 

Ninety-six percent of all forest tree seedlings produced in commercial nurseries 
came from another group of 10 States. In fiscal year 1956, the State forestry 
departments in this group reported a production of 72,600,000 seedlings and the 
commercial nurserymen reported having grown 74,200,000. It is anticipated that 
13 percent of the soil-bank requirements will materialize in this group of States. 

Over the years, the State foresters and the commercial nurserymen have 
worked out, State by State, reasonably satisfactory agreements in order to avoid 
direct competition with each other. For example, in Pennsylvania, State law 
prohibits. the use of State-grown trees for Christmas trees. The commercial 
nurserymen, therefore, have concentrated on this type of stock. In the Plains 
States, the commercial nurserymen traditionally grew hardwood seedlings, with 
the public nurseries concentrating on conifers. The Department had no desire 
to upset these local arrangements in planning fo the soil-bank program demands. 

Since the State forestry agencies were producing the bulk of forest tree seed- 
lings, the Department asked them to assume responsibility for the increased pro- 
duction. However, in doing so, two steps were taken to insure that the commer- 
cial nurserymen would be given full opportunity to participate. These steps are: 

No. 1. The States were authorized to use soil-bank funds to purchase trees 
from the commercial nurserymen and then to place these trees in the regular 
State distribtuion system. This was done solely to protect the commercial 
nurserymen. Otherwise, it would have been unlikely that the commercial 
nurserymen could have sold many trees until the State supply was exhausted 
due to the difference in price. 

No. 2. The States were requested to contact the commercial nurserymen in 
their State and determine to what extent the nurserymen could and would 
participate in the expanded production, The States reported that with a few 
notable exceptions, they were able to reach satisfactory agreements with the 
nurserymen. 

A number of complaints investigated by the Department revolved around 
differences over prices, grades, etc. The Department believes that such dif- 
ferences can best be settled on the ground, and have advised the complaining 
nurserymen to again discuss their individual situations with the State forestry 
departments. To compose such differences at the national level could lead 
only to confusion and a duplication of the work of the State forestry agencies 
who are equipped to do this work. 


PROBLEM OF FUNDING FOR FOREST SERVICE AS TO TWO DISTINCT PROGRAMS 


Mr, Wuirten. This is, as you all know, one of the problems of let- 
ting the ACP get their funds through the regular appropriation and 
turn over here and get money out of the conservation reserve program. 

Then we turn to Forest Service. We have handled that appropria- 
tion for many years and are familiar with the fact they have regular 
funds for nurseries and, yet, they can look to this fund for additional 
nurseries. 

It just shows you what can happen if we let this thing continue as 
two separate operations, Actually, Mr. Beach, when you get down 
to the local level, it almost amounts to which set of books you are going 
to charge it to, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Bracu. It amounts to a decision on the part of the worker as 
to which program he is actually working on, in recording the obli- 
gations, 

Mr, Wurrren. If you wanted to keep it entirely separately, he 
would have to goto my farm, where, say, I get 80 percent, and he would 
have to go beck to town and come back to the next fellow’s farm the 
next day on the 50 percent; otherwise, he would have to allocate 
what part of his day was spent with the 80 percent 
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Mr. Bracu. That’s right. 

Mr, Wurrren, And what part was spent with the 50 percent. 

Mr. Bracs. That’s correct, that is, with those working across the 
board on the two different programs. 

Mr. Wuirren. And at the county level you recognize it is poor busi- 
ness not to have it worked together? 

Mr. Bracu. That’s right. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Wurrten. I notice the Soil Conservation Service is set up for $4 
million for the next fiscal year. What service do they render? 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Mr. Chairman, in establishment of the soil-bank 

rogram, the Secretary in his memorandum, No. 1399, assigned to the 

oil Conservation Service the following responsibility—I can quote 
this paragraph: 

Soil Conservation Service shall be responsible for soil suitability information 
wherever needed and practical in conjunction with the selection and establish- 
ment of conservation practices ; shall also be responsible for the technical phases 
of such practices as water-storage facilities, including, where essential, a finding 
that the practice is needed and practical on a farm; and second, necessary site 
selection, other preliminary work and layout work of the practice; third, neces- 
sary supervision of the installation; and, fourth, certification on performance. 

That is the end of that quote. 

Mr. Chairman, the service provided is comparable to the service 
provided under the regular ACP of a technical nature. 

Mr, Wuirren. How does that fit in with your regular work where 
you are working up plans for these farms and giving them technical 
advice in working up farm plans? Now your technical service has to 
go out and sign them up for the reserve? 

What difference is there involved in that? 

Mr. Wri1aMs. One of the oe differences, Mr. Chairman, is 
the matter of a new responsibility for the landowner or operator, pro- 

ramwise, with respect to the timing of carrying out some work that 

@ may or may not otherwise be doing. 

If it is a matter of converting land to grass, which is one of the 
principal phases of the conservation-reserve activity, a matter of 
suitability with respect to different kinds of grass and the procedure 
to obtain successful stems, it in many cases means a modification or 
revision of a conservation plan they may have had or there are many 
farmers who have not been cooperators of soil conservation districts 
or participants in ACP on that particular kind of program. 

It would vary considerably with the individual involved in his 
particular kind of problem as to how it would differ from the regular 
program. 

Mr. Wurrren. What you contemplate is to have some more people. 
But actually you don’t anticipate a second group of people—— 

Mr. Wirir1aMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. To handle this work over the United States? 

Mr. Wiit1AMs. The work unit conservationist, the local district, 
the local headquarters is responsible for the activity, whether it is 
soil bank 

Mr. Wurrten. Yes. 
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Mr. Witu1aMs. Servicing ACP or 
Mr. Wuirren. It would give your whole organization much more 
work and it would require more people in the overall ? 

Mr. Wii1aMs. Particularly seasonal people. 

Mr. Wurrren. There again, if we let this stay separate, it would 
just. be a case of which source of funds you had to charge it up to at 
the local level ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is the problem. 


SERVICE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 





Mr, Wuirren. What other service is in on this administrative 
job—that is, besides the Soil Conservation Service? Any others? 

Mr. Kocer. Yes. We are responsible—that is, the ACP Service—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Kocer (continuing): For the development-practice phase of 
the program along with the assistance of the Forest Service and Soil 
Conservation Service, and the State conservation service is the same 
group that formulates the ACP program on a national level. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, what administrative funds do you have under 
this? 

Mr. Kocer. We are asking for $39,200 for 1958. 

Mr. Bracu. $39,000, including retirement cost. 

Mr. Wuirren. How is that? 

Mr. Beacu. It is $39,000, including retirement. cost. 

The point, Mr. Whitten, is that the funds for operating State and 
county officers go to CSS. 

This is merely the amount that would be required for the ACP Serv- 
ice here in Washington. 







COORDINATION 





OF 





PROGRAM AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 























Mr. Wuirten. I see. 

Who coordinates all these various people? Who knows whether to 
call the ACS man or SCS or the ACP or the USFS man? 

Mr. McLarn. You mean at the county level 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

The farmer out there has a problem in this. Who knows whom to 
call? 

Mr. McLain. With the exception of SCS, this man is all one same 
individual when you get right into the county office. 

Mr. Wuirren. Who coordinates it at the county office? Who is in 
charge? 

Is the Soil Conservation Service man in charge because he has the 
technical know-how ? 

Who is the boss of this deal at the county level? 

Mr. McLain. Well, we have, of course, our county man who has the 
responsibility for this program, Congressman Whitten, but we try to 
have a good working relationship between the other agencies that have 
a part in this; and I think we are doing a good job that way. 

Mr. Wuirren. At the State level who coordinates this effort? Your 
State committee ? 

Mr. McLain. The State committee ; yes: 

Mr. Wuirren. And at the Washington level ? 
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Mr. McLatn. We have the biggest responsibility in it, but we have 
a committee that works on this type of thing. 

I think that is correct. Don’t we, Mr. Doggett? 

Mr. Doceerr. Yes. 

Mr. McLar. Yes. 

We have an interagency committee that works on the program—on 
the development of the program. 

Mr. Beacu. I think the basic problem you are getting at is: The 
farmer goes to the county ASC office for his contact point. It is their 
responsibility to coordinate with the other agencies; the same thing 
at the State level. 

’ Mr. Wairrey. The ACP group has thirty-nine-some thousand dol- 
lars in’ this for the Washington office. Where does that money go? 

Is that allocated to the soil bank office here? 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler can explain how the funds are actually allocated. 

Mr. Wueeter. The Agricultural Conservation Service is the agency 
here in Washington which is responsible for both ACP and conser- 
vation reserve from the standpoint of the development of the types 
of practices that will be permitted. 

he local administration is through the State and county com- 
mittees. 

You mentioned the smallness of the amount. That is because it is 
simply the Washington office of the Agricultural Conservation Service. 

Mr. Wurrten. I don’t want to indicate I was complaining about 
that. 

Mr. Wueeter. No. I didn’t think you were, but I thought you 
were surprised. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was—— 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren (continuing). Because I had in mind you meant the 
field service. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Well, actually, the conservation-reserve part of this, which has the 
broadest complications for SCS, Forest Service, and ACPS, is han- 
dled very similarly to ACP administratively. 

Mr. Wuirren. Still they are set up in the same office here in Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

ACPS is responsible for setting the practices and the policies on 
what payments will be made for certain practices. 

At the field level SCS renders technical assistance in their line, just 
like they do in ACP. 

The operating administration of it down through the local level is 
through the State and county committees. 

Mr. Wuirten. Now, at the farm level you have one farmer who is 
eligible for two programs, The two programs have certainly some 
degrees of differences and rates of pay and what you can do under 
each of them. That one farmer goes to a county office where the two 
programs are handled by the same county office. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under certain circumstances, under either program, 
he looks to the Forest Service or the SCS man, and that is the same 
service. 
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Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. Then he goes to the State office of the ASC, what- 
ever you call it—— 

Mr. McLarn. ASC. 

Mr. Wurrten. They handle both of these programs on two sets of 
books, Then you come to Washington and you go over to the same 
office with two sets of books. 

Now, about the only difference that I can see that really amounts to 
anything is that under 1 program we announce this year as to what 
the limit is we will pay on these 2 programs for this coming year. 
That is the ACP program. 

This committee and the Congress, undoubtedly from practice, will 
announce a $250 million ACP program for 1958. Under the other 
program we will appropriate a sum of money for the conservation 
reserve. 

On the one hand we would announce what we would provide for 
ACP. On the other hand we would provide the money for the new 
conservation program or conservation reserve, but it would not be 
made until the end of the year. 

So, if we could bring the two together and announce the limit on 
both of them or meet that financial difference in the way that we 
appropriate, it strikes me that we would have done a good day’s work 
for the overall good of everybody concerned. 

Mr. Wuee er. Well, no matter how it is handled appropriationwise, 
the organizational responsibilities and the working out from the stand- 
point of the farmer would be the same, as I see it. 

We have usually followed the pattern in the appropriation setup of 
appropriating money for major pieces of basic legislation, and that 
is what we did here—an appropriation for all features of the soil 
bank—and from that would make allotments, just as we do from ACP, 
to the agencies that have responsibility for carrying it out. 

T don’t think either way you did appropriationwise it would affect, 
as far as I can see, the organization responsibilities or the way that 
the farmer would participate in the program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Wheeler. 

I have taken up a good deal of the time here, and I would like to 
move along to other members of the committee. 


STATISTICS ON ACREAGE RESERVE AND CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAMS 


I would like for you, Mr. McLain, to put in the record, by commodi- 
ties, at this point, for 1956, all the funds allocated and obligated by 
States and by commodity, the acres removed from production, and 
the effect on production. 

Then, for 1957, I would like you to show the funds allocated and obli- 
gated to date by States, the number of acres to be removed, and your 
estimate by States as to reduction in production for the next fiscal 
year. 


Mr. McLarty. All right. We will be glad to do that. 


87767—57—pt. 4——_8 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Allocations for 1956 acreage reserve programs 


| 
Tobacco |Peanuts Cotton Corn Total 


|$33, 348 $1, 137, 676 $211, 040 |___- -_| $1, 383, 931 
SE. need wee 890 |... | 284, 223 : , 285, 113 
Arkansas __. ; Sean 1, 761 664, 287 24, 660 | $494, 102 1, 191, 046 
California 483 66, 502 722, 357 |. ..-.- 141, 964 931, 306 
Colorado__.-_.-- a 4, 590, 448 : havebicand bol i, ge 4, 590, 448 
Connecticut... ..-.-.... MLE ; gh veock : 1, 422, 857 
Delaware........--......- Sse tue susshshd 345, 084 |_....___- 345, 084 
Florida . oe ¢ odes 192, 266 |..-...- s< 8, 521 | 352, 394 
Georgia ‘ ----| 152,074 | 15, 131 277, 609 |..---..- b 1, 527, 559 
Idaho-__. einen ine tT 752, 826 |... . ‘Sa 752, 826 
Illinois. - - - - Sled . 204 Pee 1, 985 1,195 | 23, 003, 599 | _- 23, 006, 983 
i 44, 155 56, 577 |----- .| 11, 046, 965 | - _| 11, 146, 697 
Bee ~ a Til, S73 |.-..--. 54, 403, 699 54, 515, 272 
iS TO ou 5, 763 4, 977, 826 | _- 3, 147, 491 8, 131, 080 
Kentucky “ vs 524, 158 29, 086 15, 502 6, 548, 121 7, 116, 867 
Louisiana. . ---~---- hoe 309, 072 -| 400, 825 1, 712, 648 
Maryland ‘ | 545,749 |- nae 3, 676 489, 588 - 1, 039, 013 
Massachusetts... --- 788, 787 7 S35 i | 788, 787 
Michigan --.- ae sot teal ; 55, 697 3, 626, 493 | _. os 3, 682, 190 
Minnesota --- b sb 10, 446 1, 001, 111 i 9, 802, 301 10, 813, 858 
PIE... cnatenvenye«te : 667, 811 g 749, 351 
Missouri- --- ae : 58, 310 118, 506 | 10, 154, 164 10, 377, 629 
Montana. --- .- wasese. Os os ee 1, 714, 910 |... . 1, 714, 910 
Nebraska. --- Sicaeelieetiiie dente nit 548, 942 33, 907, 464 |. ...| 34, 456, 406 
Nevada.-_.--_..-.- d 258235 P 16, 104 | ; 16, 104 
New Hampshire s bemebe a> ; | . ape ‘ 
New Jersey ---- oe 3, 838 343, 143 |. 346, 981 
New Mexico. i whole J 1, 067, 263 215, 997 | | | 1, 283, 347 
New York : ‘ Sv cnattiinln amailein ete 68, 758 lsd slices ; 68, 758 
North Carolina 1, 649, 055 |_.--- 5, 252 989, 507 | 1, 266, 611 3, 931, 965 
North Dakota niet dbase’ 542 |... ; 206, 192 |.._..- 13, 714, 734 
Ohio ORE RS. 64, 145 | , 612 8, 090, 155 |_- : 8, 230, 912 
Oklahoma.....----- oa|oo.-.- 35 450e, G6 391 , 591, 730 | t 4, 715, 137 
Oregon ieiateia Eel aie nual 177, 684 | 5 7 177, 684 
Pennsgyivaiiia._ - 6. fs]... 3, 282 | _- 639, 688 | _- 665, 970 
South Carolina_.__._.___- t 4, 551 5, 382 789, 519 ate 911, 121 
South Dakota_____-_- | prs epee -| 5,511,315 |... | 8,838,910 |_ 14, 350, 225 
Tennessee 166 36, 465 241, 084 1, 481, 948 | 2, 080, 482 
Texas... saline valet tee ye : 6, 193, 574 } 17, 020, 420 ‘ | 23, 829, 896 
Utah. ___ bi. spk OES : 267, 322 267, 322 
| PE yc Piven hadk sainlaini hoe Slapiessu ppt 1, 643 
Virginia . ; 5, 429 | 13, 342 136, 693 |.--. 660, 141 
WNT ii in ttc ts 4569s Myst cs 199, 734 j_- AF . 199, 734 
West Virginia_. : whe 662 |_- 12, 438 . 18, 532 

é 78, 758 |_- 4 2, 902, 837 3, 292, 282 
Wyoming__-.-..--- a 187, 951 |.---- ia 187, 951 
Alaska ; ; ’ 
Hawaii__-- ben ceca Senin ta omtnn wank spo aes A ; ; c= ; 
Puerto Rico ante = mnie | 13, 571 ‘ ‘ gl 13, 571 
Virgin Islands_.........--.|..-- | i 























44, 490, 882 


27, 281,778 |180, 629, 284 |1, 386, 667 | 260, 998, 747 
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3,525: 
: 


: : : 
M9: 1,779: 2,404: 
: ; : 


? : 
: : 
: 

3,915: 


NUMBER OF ACRES APPROVED UNDER THE 1956 ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM--REVISED REPORT 


t Rice 


: : 3 : 

' t : .:< 
bs,000: 26,162:1,121,151: 10,329: 4,130 
Ve . “ - 


ew wn OE we wnfew ae ae ce ce wefee oe oe ne wales ce te ae cefee ae ne oe sehee oe nn oe cabee ae ne se salen oe oe on welles om se ae soles oe pe os selee ae oe pelee se on 


+ 5,315,578: 5,670,4a2 
i i 
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1956 AcREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM: ESTIMATED EFFECT ON PRODUCTION 


Since crop failure and weather conditions were factors there is no reliable 
basis for estimating their contribution to participation. Much of the land placed 
in the 1956 acreage reserve would not have produced a normal crop if carried to 
maturity. On the other hand, acreage entering the program by underplanting 
where weather conditions were not a factor undoubtedly would have produced 
on the basis of 1956 crop yields in the community. One other variable was the 
fact that plowing down acreage placed in the soil bank permitted more 
timely and better treatment during the cultivation, irrigation, and harvesting 
of the remaining acreage. Bearing the above factors in mind it is estimated that 
the 1956 acreage reserve program obtained net reductions from production 
which otherwise would have been harvested as follows: 


ieee Schenk dnd tke notte ceanicdes ecadesercbeu telecine aaa million bushels... 25-30 
CI ta dice disks ede nndsninth hedandin wakaddecedntnceccbsceimacmmtetaidnbacalamaniniacm tae do... 100-125 
Ci hehe tres cle tonbbhhehirtvnbnbinbeahbedincnnabecsduli nial eamae ied thousand bales... 200-300 
BRA cbs unt as bedbedip bcd babaddn mamaphslctnbninabcbighytiabeemane million pounds.. 40-50 
Fr Os 5 sei nck bobs ehiobcd eee ashen Dad chad ductidindeedhakidabebadibieabsinded do.....§ 10-15 
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1957 acreage reserve program: Reserve acres signed through Apr. 5, 1957, and 
estimated net reduction in production ! 


Estimated net reduction in pro- 
duction affected by acreage 
Commodity 7 | reserve program ! 


Amount Unit of quantity 
| 


ah 2 = 12, 784, 968 160 -180 Million bushels. 

EE ct ap ibehabe)sbe 5, 257, 270 180 -210 | Do. 
Geen. 3... ..... Shensauabatabeaed a a 3, 019, 922 1.9 2.1 | Million bales. 
i Ee eb obaneba * 216, 868 5.0 5.0 | Million bags. 
Tobacco: 

Flue-cured, type 11-14 . 45, 578 50 - 5 Million pounds 

I Ok cl aherenonuned 6, 474 7.0- 7. Do. 

Burley, type 31. dealnu a Sein 6, 623 | 8.5- 9. Do. 

Maryland, type 32____-_ Pin rs A Sia 5, 896 4.0- 4.8 Do. 

Dark air-cured, type 35-36 _- 1, 679 2.0- 2. Do. 

Virginia sun-cured, type 37 Ee 2, 237 2.2- 2.3 Do. 

Cigar filler, type 43-44 375 0.5- 0.6 Do. 

eo eee 4, 104 5.0- 6. Do. 

Cigar binder, type 52 seleta 3, 794 | 5.0- 6. Do. 

Cigar binder, type 54 wide i 659 | 0.9- 1. Do. 

Cigar binder, type 55..............- J f : 2, 193 | 2.9- 3. Do. 

All tobacco, subtotal Se eee - : 79, 612 88. 0- 97. Do. 


EY ee a eee ool. E + way 





1 Net reduction in production allows for below average land placed in soil bank and better fertilization, 
irrigation, and general attention to remaining acreage. 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Marshall. 


SOIL BANK AS TO PRODUCTION AND CONSUMER DEMAND 


Mr. Marsuau. Mr. Secretary, I am interested in a matter of policy 
of the Department in connection with the soil bank. 

As I understood your comment to the chairman a little while ago, 
one of the primary purposes is to try to bring our production in line 
with our demand; is that right? 

Mr. McLarn. That is the prime purpose of the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram in particular, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswatyt. You do not look at this as the only answer; you 
look at it as one way of helping to bring it about ? 

Mr. McLarn. One which I think would be a proper way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatyt. Among those things which might be attempted is 
the matter of expanding our world trade? 

Mr. McLarn. That’s right. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. And the expanding of the 40 percent of subsidy 
which at the present time we are doing—and I do not say that because 
I am opposed to subsidy. I am saying that is also an important part 
in the manner of trying to get our markets to absorb the production 
of our farms. 

Mr. McLatn. That is why we requested the extension, of course. 


EFFECT OF LOAN RATE ON CORN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Marswaty. Now, one of the things that bothered me, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and the thing that is brought out here in your report, is the 
matter of encouragement that has been given to people to overplant 
their corn-acreage allotments this past year. I am referring directly 
to the policy of the Department of setting the loan rate for non- 
cooperators at $1.25 a bushel. 
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Do you not feel that is going into two different directions at the 
same time, when we talk on acre reserves and the inducement to 
plant corn on the other hand ? 

Mr. McLain. Of course, I look at it this way, Congressman, the 
farmers, particularly the Corn Belt farmers—and this is true in gen- 
eral with all farmers—thought we were going to have legislation at 
the time that would be worth while for them to use in 1956, and I don’t 
think it was their fault they didn’t get it. 

A bill was vetoed that there isn’t any use in discussing here. It had 
some good things in it, and it had some things in it that the adminis- 
amnion didn’t think were desirable. 

When that was vetoed, it seems to us in the Department it was quite 
a jolt to a lot of areas in the country; and this was one thing that 
we could do in the Corn Belt area to help relieve that jolt, and we 
did it. We were complimented very highly by some people and criti- 
cized very severely by others. 

As a matter of policy, I don’t disagree with you it is not wise when 
you have a program that requires a compliance with acreage to set 
another level of support somewhere else for those that don’t comply ; 
and I think the thing we have to look at—we have been asked by both 
the Senate and House Agricultural Committees as to whether that 
might be done if we didn't get legislation for corn this year, and we 
haven't got legislation—and I think the thing we have to look at is 
this: Is it good for the Corn Belt and livestock farmer to do this 
type of thing? We haven't said it was or was not. 

I think you would agree we wouldn’t want the price of corn to 
collapse because we didn’t get the kind of legislation that some 
thought we ought to have for corn, and certainly if the price of corn 
declined too much I think the Secretary would look, and justly so, 
at_ an approach that would keep that from happpening. I think the 
farmers would expect it. Whether it is wise or not is a matter of 
opinion. 

[ think you would agree you would hate to see the price of corn 
drop too low. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I might state, as far as the price of corn is con- 
cerned, that by supplying a loan to a noncooperator at $1.25 a bushel, 
regardless of what he might plant, in my estimation it would only 
have one result, and that would be to increase the acreage of corn. 

Mr. McLarn. I think the record shows it didn’t appear to change 
what was planted last year. The acreage planted wasn’t a material 
difference. 

The fact is, our acreage-allotment programs, even where we have 
had them in commercial-corn areas, haven’t materially reduced the 
acreage we have planted because it has been on a voluntary basis, as 
you know; and I think you would be the first to agree you wouldn’t 
want to see marketing quotas on the farm which the other commodi- 
ties have. 

I don’t think the acreage has materially increased by this program 
last year, which is what T am trying to do. If it had, we wouldn’t 
have had the biggest soybean production we had in our history. Our 
soybean production was up because more people thought it was more 
profitable to raise soybeans. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. We have this report from our investigator : 


John Hodge, farmer fieldman, Danvers, Ill., and a farm owner, stated his 
duties cover nine of the largest corn counties in the State. He said, in his 
opinion, the principal reason for low compliance with allotments from a planted 
acreage standpoint was because the Government, in effect, subsidized the non- 
compliers in its price-support program. 

He pointed out that in 1956 the national price-support rate for corn was $1.50 
a bushel for complying farmers and $1.25 a bushel for noncomplying farmers. 

He said the spread of only 25 cents encouraged noncompliers to stay outside 
of allotments and make their money by planting additional acreage, which 
resulted in increased production. 

He also said one way the Government could bring these noncomplying pro- 
ducers into the price-support program was to cut the floor out from under them 
and remove the $1.25 per bushel noncomplying price-support rate; either that 
or to make the program more attractive to complying farmers by increasing the 
price support rate per bushel for complying producers. 

Elmer Bane, chairman, and Chester Halane, vice chairman, McLean County 
committee; Al J. Somers, office manager, and O. A. Vollmer, chairman, Living- 
ston County committee, who are all farm owners or operators, agreed substan- 
tially with the comments made by Mr. Hodge. They further stated that in 
order for ACP to be effective it must have a higher degree of participation by 
producers. 

Mr. McLarn. I think there is divided opinion as to whether this 
step should have been taken last year. Again I tried to give you the 
reasons why it was done. 7 

I think there are a lot of Corn Belt farmers that think, because 
Congress did not give corn the same treatment other commodities 
have, it ought to be done this year. That decision hasn’t been made 
yet, and certainly we would be interested in the response from you 
and other Members of Congress on it. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Marshall, would you yield at that point? 

Mr. MarsnHaty. Yes. eae 

Mr. Anpersen. I won’t take you off your line of thinking. 

Mr. McLain, this is quite a problem to solve. First of all, I want 
to say that last year, under the circumstances, I think you did what 
was eminently correct at the time, when you announced the price 
supports which you did, and the dollar and a half was only 8614 
percent of parity, and the dollar an a quarter, I believe, figured some- 
what around 77—I don’t have exactly the figure on that—or 76, and 
I think the announcement of that price support did considerable last 
year to uphold the economy throughout our area. 

We have one big factor to consider, and you have stated it several 
times here in the last few minutes, and that is: Can we afford to permit 
the price of corn to go below a certain reasonable level ? 

Now I want to give you the example of my own farming operation. 

I want to point this out, Mr. Marshall, that last year, in spite of the 
dollar-and-a-quarter announcement, I might say, on the noncompli- 
ance corn, my partner and I had previously decided that we could do 
nothing else but produce all the corn we could produce on that land. 

Mr. McLatrn. On the basis of allotments you had? 

Mr. ANvERSEN. We could not afford to go in on the basis of the 80- 
acre allotment which we would have obtained, because, in the first 
place, on 369 acres we had—we do have today—considerable trouble 
with wild oats in that particular part of Minnesota, and corn to us is 
the only one big crop which you might say is sure through that section 
year in and year out; and, personally, I am inelined to agree with the 
last alternative you gave. I would say that this year that we should 
not announce any support beneath noncompliance corn, provided that 
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the support which you announce on compliance corn is sufficiently 
high to be attractive. 

Now I feel that if, for example, you could announce a dollar and a 
half on compliance corn, that in itself will act as an umbrella to hold 
the balance of the corn from sinking below a $1.05 or $1.10. 

Mr. McLain. It depends on how much you get under the umbrella, 

Mr. Anversen. That is right. 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Mr. AnperseNn. I think if any mistake was made last year, Mr. Mc- 
Lain, it was made in not having sufficient leeway between the com- 
pliance and noncompliance corn. 

I think, Mr. Marshall, there should have been at least the 35-cent 
differential at that point. 

So I would strongly urge the Department to place at least, at the 
very minimum, a dollar and a half on compliance corn. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, it is $1.63 now and, with parity going up, 
you won’t miss that too much probably. 

Mr. AnperseNn. No; and as far as I am concerned you can forget 
about noncompliance corn because fellows like myself and my partner 
know we are taking a chance. We have to open up. We can’t abide 
within our allotment, but we feel that whatever is done on the com- 
pliance corn will act as that much of an umbrella for what we do pro- 
duce. 

There is another thing: We can’t avoid, from the basic viewpoint of 
our economy, the responsibility not to permit our corn level, price level, 
to go too low because if we do you are compounding things that are 
going to get out of gear. 

Farmers like myself, if we have 90-cent corn, as you know, or if we 
have 95-cent corn this fall in our bins, are not going to sell that corn 
for 90 or 95 cents. We are simply going to buy a bunch of young gilts, 
wherever we can buy them, and we are going to produce a bunch of 
pigs on that farm that hasn’t produced a pig for 60 or 70 years. 

We are not going to sell that corn for any 90 or 95 cents. 

By holding that protective umbrella over a portion that is produced 
by the compliance people, we are helping, I believe, hold the whole 
level up to a certain point where things will not become dislocated and 
where we will not make a bad matter worse as far as the hog industry, 
for example, is concerned. 

That is just my personal viewpoint from thinking of my own prob- 
lems back in Minnesota again. 

Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. McLain. I was interested in those wild oats. I don’t suppose 
you raise those in Minnesota. 

Mr. AnveRsEN. We raise a certain kind. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The point we are making here in the Secretary’s 
Department: We spent last year approximately $169 million for corn. 
That was by far the largest of any single commodity, and at the same 
time we were offering a loan rate of $1. 25 a bushel to a noncomplier, 
which would, in my estimation, have some tendency to encourage more 
people to plant more corn with that protection of price. 

The point I want to make is that what was done last year is past 
history; but farmers look at these programs not as just 1 year, but as 
another year also; and, in my estimation, if there is anything that will 
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cause our corn bins to burst this fall it is the amount of corn that we 
will have if we have a normal yield and because the policy of offering 
the inducement to noncomplier. 

I think also in connection with that that a person could very seri- 
ously consider whether that policy would have prevailed in an off- 
election year or not, and that, in my estimation—and, of course, we 
can have our difference of opinion—but in my estimation, that .was 
done for the purpose of trying to do something to up the price of corn 
in an election year, and I wouldn’t be convinced otherwise if we were 
to argue it from here on out, because that is my opinion. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, certainly you have that right to think that. 

Again, truthfully, the reason was because of this veto, and we had 
in mind keeping the price of corn from collapsing, and I think any 
responsible Secretary, regardless of which party he came from, would 
not want to sit by and see corn drop too low because it causes bad 
results. 

We are interested in your comments because no decision has been 
made on it, and certainly if it shouldn’t be done and the price of 
eorn doesn’t collapse we have no particular desire to do it, if we don’t 
need to do it. 

Mr. Anversen. I might say, Mr. McLain, as Mr. Marshall has 
stated, it is a rather difficult thing to wonder why we could get that 
dollar and a half and dollar and a quarter figure in an election year 
and not get it this spring. 

Mr. McLarn. Again, those announcements prior to the time of the 
veto were at a lower level. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. I would have to agree with Mr. 
Marshall that perhaps there was a little bit of politics in that. But 
basically, though, I think it did good to our economy, Mr. Marshall. 

I am still hoping that we could do something similar this year, 
except that I would urge that the spread be greater between the com- 
pliance and the noncompliance; either that or I would suggest you 
don’t put any support on noncompliance at all. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to point out that in my section we ad- 
mire the smooth way in which it was handled. 


PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE 


If any of you read the President’s veto message, he vetoed a Demo- 
cratic farm bill on the ground that it fixed high-level price supports, 
and on that statement he got the commendation of almost 100 percent 
of the press of this country. 

In the second paragraph or rather the second part of his message 
he told the Secretary of Agriculture to fix high-level price supports, 
and then the next day the press eulogized him again for helping the 
farmer. 

Read that veto message. It is an artistic instrument. 

Mr. McLarty. Maybe you could guess where it was written. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I couldn’t; but if I ever got into difficulty 
and could hire the person who wrote it, I surely would. 

If you could give me any suggestions, I would be glad to have 
them. 

DIFFERENCE IN PAYMENTS TO NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MarsHati. A moment ago the chairman was talking about the 
discrepancy between the North Dakota and the South Dakota farmer. 
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‘Were the South Dakota farmers aware of the difference of payment 
in the summer or when did they find that out ? 
Mr. Doggerr. Yes; I think they were aware, Mr. Marshall, oh, by 
fall, by September. hoe 
Mr. MarsHauu. Did they make a complaint to the people in the De- 
partment about it ? ; 
Mr. Doccrttr. Yes; they made some complaints. 
I spent 2 or 3 days out there personally, and I have yet to have one 
of those farmers tell me that he didn’t get a reasonable payment on 
the acreage reserve for his farm. His kick was that the fellow in 
North Dakota got more. 
Mi; MarsHati. How did the percentage of signup on the acreage 
reserve compare as between South Dakota and North Dakota? 
Mr. Doacerr. In 1956? 
I will have to get that. 


PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATION IN ACREAGE RESERVE IN NORTH AND 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MarsHatt. Would you place in the record the percentage of 
participation of the farmers in each State? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Docecerr. Yes, sir; we will be glad to. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. You will put that in the record? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir. I think I can get that in just a moment. 

Have you got it, Mr. Beach ? 

Mr. Beacu. On wheat ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Corn. Do you want wheat or corn or both? 

This is a problem principally on wheat. 

Mr. Bracu. On wheat? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. 

Mr. Bracu. In North Dakota, on the 1956 program, the total num- 
ber of agreements signed was 26,637; in South Dakota, it was 16,044. 

Mr. Marsuatt. What I was interested in was the percentage of the 
farmers that were complying in each State, and you could give that 
as an overall picture. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes. 

Mr. Doacertr. Yes. 

Secretary McLain. We can get that for the record. 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. 

Mr. Marswatt, Al} right. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


' 1956 acreage reserve ‘participation for North and South Dakota farms 


North South 
Dakota Dakota 





ee 








Number of old farm allotments 


oh sated tran iat 2, 407 51, 856 
Number of acreage-reserve agreements._............_____- 670 13, 649 
Percent agreements of allotments__..__.........-.-____- 27.8 26.3 

Wheat: 

Number of old farm allotments_...............-...22---_-_- 70, 763 41, 034 
Number of acreage-reserve agreements..._.......---__-_ 26, 749 16, 044 


Percent agreements of allotments 37.8 39.1 





Corn: 
| 
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CONSERVATION RESERVE CONTRACTS COMPARED TO NUMBER OF COMMUNITY 
COMMITTEEMEN 


Mr. MarsHaty. Now, you mentioned in your statement that the pay- 
ments last year were $260 million. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnatw. Is there any part of that $260 million that we are 
being asked to appropriate for in this appropriation bill that is before 
us? 

Mr. Bracu, No, sir. 

Mr. McLatrn. No. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I am wondering about another thing: How many 
community committeemen do we have in the United States? 

Mr. McLarn. Can you answer that? 

Mr. Bracu. About 85,000. 

Mr. MarsHary. About 85,000? 

Mr. Bracu. We figured 85,000 as the total number of community 
committeemen. 

This does not figure the man-years—the actual man-years in the 
ASC offices would be about 14,252. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. Of course, I recognize the committeemen as such— 
and probably we should have stopped at that point 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnatyu. But I think it is interesting to note, while we have 
approximately 85,000 committeemen, we have presently signed up 
under the conservation reserve 56,587 contracts, which would be the 
amount of contracts that we would have for this coming year on the 
conservation reserve. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, these committeemen are used for the whole 
gamut of programs, Mr. Marshall, as you well know. 

Mr. MarsuHau. Each one of these community committeemen would 
be a farmer or a farm owner in his own right, would he not ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, a lot of them are tenants. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Tenants? 

Mir, McLar. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHaty. That would mean you do not have as many con- 
tracts on conservation reserve as you do community committeemen. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, you are taking 

Mr. MarsnHau. They are not very much interested in that phase 
of the program. 

Mr. McLain. Well, again you are talking about 1956 conservation 
contracts, are you ? 

Mr. MarsHau. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, we admit—and I think our testimony indi- 
cated—we didn’t get our conservation program in until late in the 
year. 

Mr. MarsHatu. I beg your pardon. This would be the 1957 con- 
tracts—56,587 contracts signed up as of March 15, 1957. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes; that’s correct. 

I thought you were using the smaller figure for 1956. 

Mr. Beacu. It still has a month to go. 

Mr. McLarn. It still has a month to go, of course. 
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We anticipate—I would hate to guess how much it is going to be— 
it is going to be considerably higher in this year, and until we have 
the figures we shouldn’t guess at it. 

Mr. Marsuatu. How do you expect a community committeeman 
to be a good salesman for this kind of program if he doesn’t have 
his own program signed up by March 15? 

Mr. McLarn. I think it would be unfair to say one of the require- 
ments for eligibility to be a community committeman with all of 
these programs would be that he had to sign a 3-, 5-, 10-year contract 
for conservation reserve that many of them wouldn’t be in a position 
to do if they wanted to. 

I don’t think we ought to determine eligibility for community 
committeemen in that way—to force them into a program when it 
is a voluntary program. 

Mr. MarsHau. I am not inferring it should be compulsory. What 
I am saying is they are not well imbued with the philosophy and 
principle of the program if there is only that small percentage of 
them signed up. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, I imagine in the areas where we have had 
good signup that our committemen are doing their share. 

That would be my guess, without checking the figures. 

I am sure our committemen are good salesmen of all of these 
programs. 

You have been one of them. I have. 

They try to understand them, and if it looks like it is the wise 
thing for them in their own operation to do that is what they will do. 

The fact all of them haven't seen fit to sign up I don’t think until 
we get this program in operation really is an indication that it 
isn’t a good program or I wouldn’t want to schedule it on that basis. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Mr. McLain, the strength of an acreage program 
and the conservation reserve program can only contribute to the 
principles of the program if you have a high participation in that 
phase of the program. 

Mr. McLain. The acreage reserve 

Mr. Marsuaty. If you don’t have a substantial number cooperating 
in the program, the accomplishment is infinitesimal. 

Mr. MclI.arn. In the acreage program for 1957—we have reached 
the acreage goals we have set out to reach—between 20 and 25 million 
acres. 

We have in excess of 21 million acres signed up, and it gets us up 
to pretty well the amount of money that was permitted for us to use. 


APPLICATION OF DIFFERENT PROGRAM REGULATIONS TO A THREE-FARM 
OPERATION 


Mr. MarsHa.n. In connection with the acreage reserve this year, 
let us say a man has 3 farms that he operates—3 distinctive farms; he 
signs 1 farm up for his acreage reserve, which is permissible, is it not? 

Mr. McLatrn. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Dogeerr. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. Each farm is on its own. Each unit is on its own. 

Mr. Marsnati. What relation do you have that will keep him in 
line with his corn allotments, corn acreage, on the other farms? 
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Do you have any regulation ? 
Mr. McLain. I think there is no cross-compliance between farms 
as far as acreage-reserve payments are concerned. Each unit is a 
unit within itself. 

Mr; Marsnaty. So, you might have a situation where a man might 
actually, under that administrative procedure, increase the total acre- 
age of corn on his unit, expecting to get a support price for noncom- 
oo corn on the farms that he doesn’t bring in the program and 
1e might collect. at the same time a rather substantial payment for 
acreage reserve ? 

Mr. McLar. Well, he wouldn’t get price support, of course, on 
the farm that was not in compliance. 

Mr. Marsnatu. He will if you provide a support price, as you did 
last year, for noncompliance corn. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, that hasn’t been decided, though, that we 
are going to do that; and also he gets paid on the acreage reserve for 
the acres that he actually sets aside. He is retiring these acres and 
not using them; and, of course, this was reviewed at the time the 
decision was made as to which way we ought to go. 

I think it can be argued both ways, but this program is pretty 
difficult the way it is. 

If you tried to have cross-compliance for all farm units that were 
under one ownership, you would have a very difficult program to ad- 
minister and a program that would be unacceptable to a lot of people. 

Mr. MarsHatt. You may have misunderstood my question, Mr. 
Secretary. I did mention ownership, but what I meant was on an 
operating basis. 

Mr. McLarty. Well 

Mr. Marsuatu. The same things holds true, I believe, on an oper- 
ating basis. 

Mr. McLarn. Where the operator has two different ownerships? 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. And runs them as one unit? 

Mr. Marsnatu. No. 

Mr. McLarn. Is that your question ? 

Mr. Marsnatyt. No. Where he may have three separate units. 

Mr. McLarn. As three separate farms? 

Mr. Marswauu. As three separate farms. 

Mr. McLarn. Or one unit? 

Mr. Marsnatu. As three separate farms. 

Mr. McLarty. If they are listed separately, they are separate farms. 

Mr. Marsnaryi. He may be a tenant on all three. 

Mr. Mcluarn. If he is listed together 

Mr. Marswauu. No. Listed as three separate, distinct farms. 

Mr. Doccetr. Mr. Marshall, may I reply ? 

We have followed the same rule, Congressman Marshall, that we 
have for price support. In the case of the price support it is exactly 
the same thing. He could exceed his allotment on one or two farms 
in the example you gave and stay within the allotment on the other 
farm and be eligible on the farm in which he stayed within and not 
eligible on the farm in which he exceeded. 

We follow the same rules as far as the soil bank acreage reserve 
is concerned. 
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If it is one unit, that is different. 

Mr. McLain. This is a debatable thing. It has gone back on price 
support a good many years. We have had people who thought we 
ought to check them, cross-compliance, check ownership even between 
States and even between counties, which gets you into the realm of 
almost impossibility; and, of course, when you keep it on the basis 
of your list of tracts which you have on your listing sheet it is much 
simpler of operation; and I grant in some cases part of what we 
gain is offset. 


REGULATIONS PROTECTING FARM TENANTS AS TO ACREAGE RESERVE 


Mr. Marsuatu. Now, Mr. Secretary, I keep getting complaints 
about the fact that people, landowners, put their entire farm into 
the acreage reserve. 

Mr. McLatn. Don’t you get complaints on conservation reserve, 
too? 

We get that. 

Mr. Marswatu. I haven’t on conservation reserve, but I have on 
acreage reserve—that they put their whole farm into the 
program 

Mr. McLain. Of course, that is— 

Mr. Marsuautu. And they have told their tenant to move on. 

Do you have any regulation to prevent that sort of thing from 
happening? 

Mr. McLatrn. Of course, they can’t put their whole farm in the 
acreage reserve, you understand. The only acreage they are eligible 
to put in are the reductions they make from their allotments, and 
they are only fractions of the total farm acreage. 

I am sure that it what you meant. 

We have had units where they have combined the conservation 
reserve and the acreage reserve to try to take out as much land as 
they can, which we think is probably a good thing on some of these 
farms. 

Now, if you are getting to the question of what we are doing 
where the indivividual kicked the tenant off or made different ar- 
rangements because of this in order to get payment, of course, we 
have some regulations that tie that down, we think, fairly well. 

Mr. Doggett could explain them to you. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I wonder, because of the interest in that phase of 
it, if those regulations could be placed in the record. 

Mr. McLarty. We would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Doccerr. We would be glad to. 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Mr. Doccerr. Would you like the entire acreage and conservation 
reserve regulations placed in the record. 

Mr. Marsnatu. The question that prompted this was the question 
that came to me concerning the acreage reserve, not the conservation 
reserve, but the reports that have been coming to me are that land- 
lords have put their farms under the soil bank and told their tenants 
to move. 

Mr. McLarn. Haven’t you had reports, too, where the doctor, the 
barber has bought the farm and done this? 
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Mr. Marswatv. I haven’t had that. 

Mr. MclLatn. We have had those. 

Mr. Anversen. I have had some such reports. 

Mr. McLarn. I think they are small in number. 

It is on the other side, though, the fact some people are trying to tell 
us we are making these rates too attractive, both conservation reserve 
and acreage reserve, which, of course, we don’t think we have done; 
but there are people who think we have done it. 

Mr. Marsnatu. That is all. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


1957 ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


§ 485.222 Additional provisions relating to tenants and sharecroppers. (a) 
No agreement with respect to any commodity shall be entered into with a producer 
if it shall appear : 

(1) That the landlord or operator has not afforded his tenants and share- 
croppers an opportunity to participate under the agreement in proportion to 
the number of acres in the respective shares of the allotment made available to 
such tenants or sharecroppers; or 

(2) That the landlord or operator has, in anticipation of participating in the 
Soil Bank Program, reduced the number of tenants and sharecroppers on the 
farm, or the shares of the allotment made available to tenants or sharecroppers 
in the case of agreements entered into after the issuance of these regulations, if 
a tenant or sharecropper leaves the farm voluntarily, or for some reason other 
than being forced off the farm by the landlord or operator in anticipation of 
participating in the Soil Bank Program, the failure to replace such tenant or 
sharecropper shall not be considered as a reduction in anticipation of participat- 
ing in the Soil Bank Program; 

(8) That there exists between the operator or landlord and any tenant or 
sharecropper any lease, contract, agreement, or understanding, unfairly exacted 
or required by the operator or landlord and entered into in contemplation of the 
signing of any agreement hereunder, the effect or purpose of which is: 

(i) To cause the tenant or sharecropper to pay over to the landlord or operator 
any compensation to be paid to him under the agreement; or 

(ii) To change the status of any tenant or sharecropper in order to deprive 
him of any part of the compensation or any other right or privilege of his under 
the agreement to which his actual status with respect to the land prior thereto 
would have entitled him; or 

(iii) To reduce the size of the tenant’s or sharecropper’s share of the allotment 
in contemplation of the signing of the agreement; or 

(iv) To increase the rent to be paid by the tenant or decrease the share of the 
crop or its proceeds to be received by the sharecropper. 

(4) That the operator or landlord has adopted any device or scheme of any 
sort whatever for the purpose of depriving any tenant or any sharecropper of 
his compensation or any other right under the agreement. 

(b) The agreement shall be deemed to have been violated if any of the con- 
ditions set forth in paragraph (a) of this section are discovered after the sign- 
ing of the agreement, or if, after the signing of the agreement, the operator or 
landlord enters into any lease, contract, agreement, or understanding with any 
tenant or sharecropper of the nature prohibited by paragraph (a) (3) of this 
section or adopts any scheme or device prohibited by paragraph (a) (4) of this 
section, 

CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


§ 485.168 Additional provisions relating to tenants and sharecroppers. (a) 
No contract shall be entered into with a producer if it shall appear— 

(1) That the landlord or operator has not afforded his tenants and sharecrop- 
pers an opportunity to participate under the contract in proportion to the num- 
ber of acres in the respective producer units of such commodity farmed by such 
tenants or sharecroppers; or 

(2) That the landlord or operator has, as a result of participation in the soil 
bank program, reduced the number of tenants and sharecroppers on the farm, 
or the size of their producer units; or 
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(3) That there exists between the operator or landlord and any tenant or 
sharecropper any lease, contract, agreement, or understanding, unfairly exacted 
or required by the operator or landlord and entered into in contemplation of 
the signing of any contract hereunder, the effect or purpose of which is: 

(i) To cause the tenant or sharecropper to pay over to the landlord or oper- 
ator any payment to be paid to him under the contract; or 

(ii) To change the status of any tenant or sharecropper in order to deprive 
him of any part of the payment or any other right or privilege of his under the 
contract to which his actual status with respect to the land prior thereto would 
have entitled him; or 

(iii) To reduce the size of the tenant’s or sharecropper’s producer unit in 
contemplation of the signing of the contract; or 

(iv) To increase the rent to be paid by the tenant or decrease the share of 
the crop or its proceeds to be received by the sharecropper. 

(4) That the operator or landlord has adopted any device or scheme of any 
sort whatever for the purpose of depriving any tenant or any sharecropper of his 
payment or any other right under the contract. 

(b) The contract shall be deemed to have been violated if any of the condi- 
tions set forth in paragraph (a) of this section are discovered after the signing 
of the contract, or if, after the signing of the contract, the producer enters into 
any lease, contract, agreement, or understanding with any tenant or sharecropper 
of the nature prohibited by paragraph (a) (3) of this section or adopts any 
scheme or device prohibited by paragraph (a) (4) of this section. 


SOIL BANK AND TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


Mr. Natrcuer. Mr. McLain, has the soil-bank program assisted in 
controlling the production of tobacco? 

Mr. McLatn. I don’t think we can say yet whether it has or has 
not. We don’t have the participation in tobacco that we have had in 
some of the other commodities, and one of the reasons of course, is that 
tobacco is a very high-value crop per acre, 

We have a different program for tobacco than we have for most 
of the other commodities. We have 90 percent support to meet the 
limitations. 

Our signup here is 79,702 acres, 51,000 contracts, which shows, of 
course, how much is involved in each one, and the payment of between 
$17 and $18 million. 

I think probably if the payment had been a lot higher it might 
have attracted a little bit more, but most of the tobacco farmers feel 
they have been cut pretty severely the way it is, as you probably rea- 
lize, and would just like to keep on raising what tobacco they can. 

In some areas they had a pretty good price for this year, and it 
would have been almost prohibitive to get them to cut back in your 
burley area. 

Mr. Natcuer. You point out in your statement as of January 31, 
1957, some $6,200,000 wos paid out under the soil bank program for 
tobacco. 

The figures you just read indicate there will be some $17,298,761 
for all types of tobacco for 1957 ? 

Mr. Mcuarn. That’s right. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, as you know, there are some 7 types 
of tobacco grown in the United States, with total acreage amounting 
to, I believe, 1,364,475 acres. 

Now, in 1956, with $45 million authorized for tobacco and with 
some 20,093 agreements, placing approximately 32,500 acres in the 
soil-bank program, we have a participation of only 2.38 percent. 

You don’t feel that that participation is effective, do you, Mr. 
Secretary ? 
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Mr. McLain. No. Of course, I think there was some quite consid- 
erable debate in the Congress when this act was put in—and the 
record will show this, if you check it—whether tobacco should have 
been included. 

Now, I don’t say that, but there was serious thought whether it 
ought to be included. 

The difficulty, if you are going to get anybody to pay attention to 
it, is you have to make your rate extremely high, as you well know. 

Whether that is the wise thing to do I think 1s very debatable. It 
might be. Of course, we are interested in whatever you comment 
is on it. 
TOBACCO PARTICIPATION AND PAYMENT RATES 


Mr. Narcuer. I am just wondering, Mr. Secretary, if the rates es- 
tablished per pound for fire-cured, air-cured and burley tobacco will 
accomplish the results that we had in mind at the time the Soil Bank 
Act was passed. 

Mr. McLarn. How high do you suggest they should be? 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Secretary, for 1957 burley tobacco we have some 
11,374 agreements. 

I believe that figure is approximately correct, isn’t it? 

This will withdraw 6,761 acres under the formula that you used, 
and will call for $1,696,520. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes. 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. Now, instead of 18 cents per pound for burley 
tobacco, wouldn’t 22 or 24 cents per pound for burley tobacco bring 
out of production more acreage ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is right. The higher you make the 
rate, the more attractive it would be for farms to participate. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, on fire-cured tobacco the rate es- 
tablished for 1956, I believe, was 13 cents a pound, and air-cured 
tobacco was 12 cents a pound; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Bracu. That’s right. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. Now, in 1956 the amount withdrawn amounted to 
very little, as you know. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Narcuer. In the 1957 agreements, according to the figures I 
have for fire-cured tobacco, there are 5,026 agreements, withdrawing 
6,430 acres, for a total of approximately $1,031,222. 

For air-cured tobacco there are 3,021 agreements, with drawing 
some 1,685 acres, for a total of $265,601. 

Now, instead of 13 cents per pound for fire cured and 12 cents 
per pound for air cured, if those two were raised 2 cents or 3 cents 
a pound, don’t you think that would be of assistance in controlling 
production of tobacco, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think again the higher the rates are—in answer 
to your question, I certainly think the higher you raise your rates 
on tobacco the more participation you get. 

Mr. Natcuer. Don’t you believe my contention, Mr. Secretary, is 
good when I say the rates should be raised when so far during the 
year of 1957 you only have $17,298,761 obligated ? 
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Under the formula you used for 1956 you authorized $45 million 
for tobacco. ad al 

If this committee and Congress approves a bill appropriating a 
billion dollars for the soil bank, what formula would you use m 
arriving at the price to be paid for tobacco 4 ; ; 

Mr. McLain. We would, as we have said several times, review— 
we are going to review—the results accomplished with a full year’s 
operation of this; and, as far as I am concerned, if the supply situ- 
ation with any of these commodities warrants getting the more near 
maximum participation, to utilize each commodities share of the 
money, that is certainly going to be one of the factors that we look 
at; and it is obvious here, from looking at the record, that this pro- 
gram has not been attractive to pull tobacco acreage out. ; 

Now, I think we ought to point out—again you go back to a dis- 
cussion which took place when this bill was enacted—there were 
serious misgivings by a lot of people as to whether we ought to have 
tobacco in this program. It is in the program and the money is there, 
and I think you have very logically raised the question. 

Mr. Narcuer. In other words, you and I agree, Mr. Secretary. 
We are going to have to face the facts. 

Mr. McLain. That’s right. 

Mr. Natcuer. Don’t you believe, with your past experience with 
the soil bank, realizing that we only had 2.38 percent participation 
in 1956, and with only a little over $17 million under agreements 
today, that in order to help especially the dark tobacco program 
there should be considerable review as far as the soil bank and to- 
bacco is concerned ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. Well, we are again going to review all of it. 

There is one other factor that I think you are aware of, but I 
want to be sure the record has this in it: As you know, this year we 
didn’t include peanuts; we didn’t include extra long staple cotton. 
I think if you read the act carefully you will find, as far as the acre- 
age-reserve program is concerned, it was not the intent to utilize 
this money if there is not a surplus of any of these commodities. 

Now, I am not saying there isn’t. In some instances—in tobacco— 
there is, as you well know; in other instances, there isn’t. 

_ I think what we have to look at here, in adddition to the participa- 

tion we have got, is: What-is the supply situation? Is a reduction 
warranted ? 
__If it is, then we ought to look at our rates on the basis of that; but 
if, for instance, we got out of wheat here all of a sudden, or corn— 
either one—I don’t think this law intends us to go ahead and pay 
farmers to go ahead and make a further reduction, and we don’t 
interpret the law that way. 

Mr. Natcuer. As you know, burley tobacco production today is 
extremely good. J 

Mr. McLatn. That’s right, and selling at extremely high prices. 

Mr. Natcuer. That is right; and, in addition to that, as my 
friend, Mr. Berger, knows, this year an acreage increase might have 
been placed into effect and probably no serious damage would have 
been done to the burley program. 

Now, as to dark tobacco: In air-cured tobacco, as you know, we 
had to take a 15-percent reduction; and in fire-cured we took'a 10- 
percent reduction. 
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The flue-cured was what—20 percent? 

Mr. Berger. 20 percent. 

Mr. Natrcner. Mr. Secretary, I respectfully urge that all of you 
fine gentlemen in the Department take a good look at tobacco this year 
under this program if this billion dollars is appropriated. 

If $45 million is authorized for tobacco and the burley situation is 
so good they don’t withdraw it—in 1957, for instance, there was only 
some $7,696,520 withdrawn—the balance of that money should be 
used in such a way as to help the tobaccos that are in trouble. 

Now, some system could be devised whereby dark tobacco would 
receive some assistance. 

I believe if you check our acreage reductions that were inaugurated 
this year the amounts offered under the soil-bank program and ac- 
cepted, together with the acreage reductions, mean that air-cured 
tobacco will be reduced about 28 percent and fire-cured tobacco will 
be reduced about 28 or 30 percent; and I would say to you that the 
dark tobacco farmer in the United States can’t take that type of 
reduction. 

Instead of entering those two acreage reductions at the time they 
were entered, if a little more time had been given to see if the soil- 
bank program would work, I believe you gentlemen would have 
reached the conclusion that it would work insofar as tobacco is con- 
cerned. 


DISPOSITION OF UNUSED TOBACCO AUTHORIZATION AND FUNDS 


Now, Mr. Secretary, let me ask you this question for the record: 


What happens to the balance of the $45 million authorized for to- 
bacco in 1956 when only $1,364,475 was expended ? 

Mr. Mclarn. It isn’t used. 

Mr. Bercer. Turning it back. 

Mr. McLain. Turning it back. 

Mr. Natcuer. Turning it back to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Secretary, instead of turning that money back, when we do 
have a serious situation as far as dark tobacco is concerned, wouldn’t 
it be better to help the dark tobacco farmer with that money ? 

Mr. McLatn. If we accomplish what is intended by the act, I would 
say “yes.” 

Mr. Natcuer. I think you are right. 

Upon examining the results of 1956 and 1957 a new formula will 
follow for tobacco as well as other crops? 

Mr. McLatrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, the soil bank will prove successful 
as far as tobacco is concerned if you reach a formula that can be used 
to aid the tobaccos that are in trouble and not turn back money when 
it should be used if tobacco is in trouble. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. McLain, earlier I asked you to put in informa- 
tion with regard to the signups and the effect in the various States. 
I want that divided into the two programs. Also, at that point in 
the record I wish you would show how many new people you are 
requesting in your budget for 1957 and 1958 for the ARP and the 
CRP. Also break it down between the national office, State offices, 
and county offices, and SCS, General Counsel, and Office of 
Information. 
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Mr. Beacu. That can be done in terms of man-years. 
(The information requested can be found on p. 1646.) 


APPARENT EMPHASIS ON ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, some of the questions I had in mind 
to ask today have already been answered. So I have eliminated those 
from my short series of questions and observations that 1 would like 
to make at this point. 

First, I would like to assure Mr. McLain and Mr. Doggett that they 
need not, for a moment, think this subcommittee is not in full sym- 
pathy with your problems, gentlemen. We know what you have 
been up against in trying to get this soil bank program into successful 
operation, and I, for one, commend you for your courage in even 
taking on the job. 

We are especially understanding of your difficulties, because the 
whole idea of a soil bank first saw the light of day in this very com- 
mittee room. 

That is all past history now. When I first advanced the general 
idea to the Secretary on January 28, 1954, he sat right where you are 
sitting now, Mr. McLain, and said in no uncertain terms that it was 
unworkable. 

In spite of that rebuff, Mr. Marshall and I proceeded to draft a bill 
and we introduced the first bills in Congress to authorize the soil bank. 

What we had in mind, and what we proposed in the way of a 
program at that time was far different from what the Congress au- 
thorized and what you people are doing today. 

Now, don’t let me ‘infer at all that you are not doing what you are 
authorized todo. Maybe that is why you are having these difficulties. 
I do not know for sure, but there is some good reason why a program 
so popular in principle with American farmers is having so much 
trouble in getting off the ground. There is something wrong. 

It is obvious to us—and I think you have said as much—that most of 
the emphasis has been placed on the acreage-reserve part of the 
program. 

We even acknowledge that by the limitation on the appropriation 
of $750 million for acreage reserve and $450 million in the original act 
for conservation reserve. 

We can see why that was so last year with the law enacted so late 
in the year; but, personally, I find it difficult to understand why this 
year we should shetn the emphasis where we are placing it, and that 
is on the acreage reserve rather than on the conservation reserve por- 
tion of it. 

Fentlemen, the Congress didn’t say to you that acreage reserve was 
to have priority in your work, except, of course, in the degree of the 
appropriation. — ' 

I think vou will agree with me, Mr. McLain. There was no manda- 
tory law set down that you had to follow, that you must place the 
emphasis on acreage reserve; was there? 

Mr. McLain. Only that we felt we ought to get the acreage-reserve 
contracts assigned ahead of planting. That is the only thing, but 
they were taken to the field at the same. time, and I think in some 
instances where they had a heavy signup on acreage reserve they de- 
layed the other. That is why we extended the time to April 15. 
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Mr. Anpersen. That backs up my next sentence That was. an 
administrative determination in the Department because of the reasons 
you have just advanced. 

Acreage reserve is a year-by-year program, while a conservation 
reserve is at least a 3-year program. 

Furthermore, in the acreage-reserve approach we are spending every 
dollar of that money, about twice what was allocated for conservation 
reserve, for nothing but crop reduction, while in the conservation 
reserve we are getting two things for our money: crop reduction and 
very essential conservation at the same time. 

Now, a lot of money is going into this soil bank, gentlemen, and the 
public have every right to ask what we are getting for that money. 

A big issue has already been made by some people over the fact that 
so much money was spent on corn acreage reserve last year, and yet 
we end up with about the biggest corn crop in history. 





SOIL BANK ACREAGE REDUCTION VERSUS CROP OUTLOOK REDUCTION 





T have some statistics from the Department which do not quite add 
up, and I am wondering, Mr. McLain, if we may be heading for 
trouble again this year. 

For example, the latest crop outlook report indicates that farmers 
intend to plant about 12 million fewer acres in crops this year than 
last: year. 

Your reports also indicate that you have signed up about 22 million 
acres in the acreage reserve and about 5 million acres in the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

That adds up to 27 million acres of cropland and, yet, the Outlook 
Report expects only a 12-million-acre reduction in crops. 

T know that is only an estimate, but they have been fairly accurate 
in the past; and I wonder, Mr. McLain, if you, or any of your staff, 
can shed any light on that discrepancy of 15 million acres in these 
statistics. 

Mr. McLarn. I think so, as far as the acreage reserve is concerned. 
Of course, we have no total depleting limit on each farm. For in- 
stance, if a man plants wheat, 15 acres out of a hundred-acre allot- 
ment, and if he had some ground that he had fallowed or had an area 
where he had moisture, where he had it in clover or alfalfa, he could 
plow that up and put it into soybeans, if he wanted to. 

There is no mandate in the law, acreage reservewise, that we control 
the total depleting crops on each farm. ‘We are studying now whether 
that ought to be done in the future programs. Every time we have 
undertaken to go in that direction, with the limitation on the total 
depleting crops raised, we have found everybody who thought about 
it very seriously didn’t like the idea. 

This is the answer: You shift out of the basis crops into the non- 
basic, so-called, crops—feed grains, oilseeds, and so forth—and your 
intentions, if you look at the crop report, will bear this out. 

Mr. AnpDeRSEN. But here we have 27 million acres signed up for the 
acreage reserve plus the conservation reserve, and, yet, on the other 
hand, we are told that we are only going to have a 12 million acre 
reduction in crops this year. 

Now, they just do not gibe. 
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Mr. McLain. Congressman Andersen, here is the thing you have to 
realize: We have millions of acres of idle and fallowed cropland in 
this country—amillions of them. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you mean to tell me you go up in the Great 
Plains States—— 

Mr. McLain. No. I am talking about 

Mr. AnperseNn. And take some of this so-called fallowed land which 
is kept fallowed every year and give them credit for putting that into 
the acreage reserve or conservation reserve? 

Mr. McLain. Take a trip down South and you can see this. You 
can go to most any area of the country and see this. You can see fields 
that just lay idle. They will either be stocks or the residue of the year 
before—idle land. 

Now, the only way you can stop the type of thing you are talking 
about here is to put a depleting limit on each farm in this country. 

If that were done, and we had 21 million acres in the acreage re- 
serve, we would have a 21-million-acre cutback in total depleting 
crops. 

We would like some advice from this committee as to whether you 
think that is the way we ought to proceed. 

The law doesn’t say we should do it. The interpretation we get 
from our General Counsel is that we could do it if we felt that we 
could take the heat to do it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would one of your staff please check my question 
quite carefully and enlarge upon your answer for me, Mr. McLain, at 
this point ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ACREAGE RESERVE, 1957 


The Soil Bank Act gives the Department no guidance concerning the shifting 
of acreage from allotment crops to nonallotment crops under the acreage-reserve 
program similar to the directive contained in section 107 (a) (2) concerning 
the conservation reserve. Therefore the Department so far has placed no safe- 
guards in the acreage-reserve program to prevent such shifts from occurring. 
This can be illustrated by the following example: 

A farmer with 200 acres of cropland and a 70-acre wheat allotment normally 
summer fallows 100 acres, harvests 70 acres of wheat, and harvests 30 acres 
of barley. If the entire 70-acre wheat allotment is placed in the acreage reserve 
he could designate 70 acres of fallow land as reserve acreage. He then could 
harvest 100 acres of barley in 1957 instead of his normal 30 acres. This means 
that the Government has paid for a reduction in the wheat surplus appropriate 
for the 70 acres shifted out of wheat but it has permitted a 70-acre increase in 
barley. 


Mr. AnperseEN. Gentlemen, there are several questions I would like 
to ask you about the conservation reserve. 


ADJUSTING RENTAL PAYMENTS TO LAND PRODUCTIVITY 


First, I am concerned about the rental payment you are making 
out in New Mexico, where you have signed up drought-stricken crop- 
land of relatively low yield. You are, according to your April 1 
report, paying an average of about $8 per acre. Is that about right, 
Mr. Doggett ? jes 

Mr. Docerrr. That’s correct. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Down in Texas, in western and northern Texas, 
where the land involved is in about the same condition, that is, drought- 
wise, you are paying about $10 an acre on an average. 

In Oklahoma and Kansas you are paying $8 and $9 on an average. 

Now, let’s see what is happening up in the heavy- -yield areas like 
Minnesota, southern Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Illinois. 

In Minnesota you average about $9. In Iowa you average about 
$10. In Illinois, the average is about $12. 

In other words, Mr. Doggett, it is obvious from your report that 
you are paying about the same rental in the low-yield drought areas 
as you are in the highly productive Midwest, where we continue to 
produce a surplus. 

The national average, I note, is slightly less than $10 an acre, 
which would indicate that Iowa and Minnesota cropland and Illinois 
cropland were considered about the national average, and nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

They are on top, gentlemen. 

Minnesota, in relation to Iowa, would be about 90 percent and Iowa 
and Illinois would have about the 100 percent figure. 

How do you account, Mr. Doggett, or Mr. McLain, for this, and 
what kind of land are you getting in those different areas at these 
rates? 

You can place, if you wish, an answer, a full answer, to that in the 
record, please. 

Mr. Docecetrr. You say you want a full answer ? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Then this question, please: Is my understanding 
correct, Mr. Dogeett, that you consider this conservation reserve as 
designed for only class 5 land—in other words, the borderline or ver 
low- -quality land, rather than for good, average productive land such 
as we have in the Midwest now producing surpluses? 

I would like to have an answer placed at this point to that, please. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Conservation reserve average rates per acre assigned to the States for fund 
eontrol and contracting purposes varied from $7 to $13. Iowa had the second 
highest rate of $12 while Minnesota had the third highest rate of $11. The 
statute requires that (1) value of the land for the production of commodities 
customarily grown on such kind of land and (2) the prevailing rates for cash 
rentals for similar land be considered in establishing these rates. The Depart- 
ment did not contemplate that the best corn land in Iowa and Minnesota would 
be placed in the conservation reserve. It is believed that the $12 and $13 rates 
for these States bear the proper relationship to the $10 national average which 
should exist, keeping in mind the type of land expected to be placed in the 
conservation reserve. It was believed further that the high quality productive 
land in the Midwest would be placed in the acreage-reserve program for which 
much higher rates are offered. 

It is not quite accurate to say that the conservation reserve is designed to 
cover only class V land, but it was contemplated that it would attract generally 
the lower quality land rather than average quality land. In the Secretary’s 
statement on January 12, i956, to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry the following language appears: 

“The second part of the soil bank proposed by the President is a long-range 
program called the Conservation Reserve. This, too, would be voluntary. It 
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would be open to all farmers regardless of the crops they grow. Objective would 
be to shift about 25 million acres from cropland to forage, trees, or water storage. 
This shift would be intended as a long-range adjustment in land use. Some of 
our less productive lands would be brought into the program, as well as some 
of the acres which have been diverted out of wheat and cotton into feed grains 
and other crops.” 

To raise conservation reserve payment rates to levels of 50 percent of those 
established for the acreage reserve would mean a complete reorientation of the 
soil-bank program ind certainly would require an annual authorization of more 
than $450 million for the conservation reserve or else severe rationing of funds in 
most States and counties. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I can only speak for myself, gentlemen, but I believe 
Mr. Marshall will agree that we never intended to limit or restrict 
this conservation reserve, the really effective part of the program, 
from a conservation viewpoint, to low-class land. 

What we had in mind was the retirement for a term of years of 
good, average productive land, putting it under conservation and 
bringing about a reasonable balance between production and 
consumption. 

I do not see how you can gain much ground on this surplus problem 
by taking land out of production which actually produces very little 
anyway. 

That being the case, what would you think of a requirement that 
you relate the conservation-reserve payment to the productivity of 
the land involved, just as you do in the acreage reserve, but, of course, 
not set as high? 

I would suggest about 50 percent of what is being paid for the 
acreage reserve on the same type land. What I am thinking about 
is raising the national average on conservation reserve to, say, about 
$20 an acre. Obviously, from your report, you can get all the land 
you have money for in New Mexico and that area, but your money 
is going begging in my are: a. In fact, I understand in one of my highly 
productive counties there is only a total of three conservation-reserve 
contracts written as of this time for this particular year. 

That being the case, what would be wrong with keeping the pa 
ment as it is in these low -yield areas, but raising it proportionately 
in areas like the good-producing States which I have mentioned 
so that there will be some real incentive to farmers to put some of 
their good land under cover crops for 3 to 5 years? 

Now « vertainly in my area, which produced 60 bushels of corn to 
the acre this past year—of course, that was an exceptionally good 
average corn crop, but my farm produced 60 bushels of corn to the 
acre on 160 acres. Adjoining that corn acreage, I had about 120 
or 130 acres of other land, equally good ; but, in the light of tse rotation 
necessary, it was put into barley and oats. 

May | ask at this point: W ‘hat would be wrong with keeping the 
payments at an incentive level for that land? 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 1688.) 


EFFECT OF CROSS COMPLIANCE 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Now let me just extemporaneously go a little bit into 
this cross-compliance business. 

You will perhaps recall when the Andresen-Mundt amendment was 
on the floor, that the House accepted my amendment to that. par- 
ticular amendment knoc king out the cross compliance. 

87767—57—pt. 4—10 
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Here is what I think about cross compliance, about those words in 
that particular basic act that have no right being there, gentlemen, 
and most of the agricultural men in the House will agree with me. 
Take this farm of mine, for example, that I am trying to paint a pic- 
ture of. Certainly, my partner and I had to overplant on corn; 
but, because we did so—now this year, for example, we will be over- 
planting on corn. We will be penalized by not being able to get 
the price support for compliance corn. We are willing to accept 
that penalty, but at the same time, by having that cross compliance 
in there and saying to us, “Well, you have overplanted on corn; con- 
sequently, we won’t even give you the right to put some of that 130 
acres of barley and oat land in the conservation reserve,” the lower 
paid class of the two in the soil bank, I think we are operating against 
the best interest of the soil bank. 

When we do that, I think we are operating against the best interests 
of the soil bank—and that is why you have so little compliance in 
an area like mine. 

I don’t think, gentlemen, we should tie production of any one 
crop in with whether or not a man should be able to put some of 
the rest of his land, good producing land, into the conservation re- 
serve. 

We are defeating the very purpose of the bill for which Fred Mar- 
shall and I orginally fought, just by simply having that little item in 
the basic act. 

Of course, I realize you can’t do anything about that. I am call- 
ing it to the attention of the record at this point. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, this is contrary to the question Mr. Mar- 
shall was raising here, where he was raising the question of cross 
compliance between farms. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. You see, this is the 

Mr. Anpersen. I am not referring to Mr. Marshall’s question at 
all. Iam inclined to agree fully with what Mr. Marshall had to say 
to that, because I think that also is one of the destructive things 
relative to the program: that 1 farmer owning 2 or 3 farms can do 
this on 1 piece of land and that on the other; but, of course, I think 
you gentlemen and Mr. Doggett are in good position when you say, 
“Well, they do that under the price-support angle; we almost have to do 
it here on the soil bank.” 

I think you are absolutely in the right groove there, taking that 
as a precedent; but still I agree with Mr. Marshall that the thing 
is wrong. 

There again it is beyond your powers perhaps to do anything about 
it, but the point I am driving at is this: Here we are spending just 
an awful lot of money on the soil bank. We are being asked for $1 
billion, gentlemen, by this abridged budget which came down to us 
today. 

Now $1 billion, divided by $20, say we had an average of $20 an 
acre, would mean that nationwide, we could take 50 million acres out 
of production and put it into a cover-crop system of some sort, pro- 
vided we didn’t tamper with the acreage reserve at all, say, if we just 
had this one conservation part of the bill, if we forgot about giving 
you any money for 1958, which we could nicely do for the acreage re- 
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serve, and instead just put in a certain amount and instruct you to 
use it for nothing but the conservation reserve. 

That would be within our power to do so, but think what we can do 
really with this $1 billion if properly applied. We can take 50 million 
acres of good, average producing land out of production at an average 
of $20. It means you could pay from $10 to $30 to get that land out 
of production. 

The thing that distresses me is that seemingly we are spending an 
awful lot of money here on Mr. Marshall’s and my idea, and not get- 
ting the results we hoped could be had, 

That is what really distresses me, Mr, McLain. 

Mr. McLain. I don’t believe until we can see what happens in 1957 
to the actual cutback we do get that we can say the baby has gone in- 
wards yet. 

In 1956 I think you could say that. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Certainly, you didn’t have the opportunity to see 
what it looked like in 1956, and I surely agree with you that this is the 
year that we have an opportunity to see what can be done. 

So, I am not blaming you folks. I am just expressing my own 
opinion here. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I am inclined to think that what the Secretary said 
a moment ago about looking at this thing as a sort of a soil-depleting 
operation—and I assume by that he is following the definition of soil- 
bank crops rather closely as to what it used to be in the ACP—but 
until we get this farm acreage reserve, conservation reserve, or what- 
ever you want to call it, in the position that we can administer it in 
such a way that it can bring about the control of production and add 
to the conservation, it will, be costly and unworkable. 

Any program that does not appeal to the point where it gets enough 
voluntary cooperation will defeat itself, and any program that enables 
a farm operator to take advantage of regulations that permit him to 
up his acreage on one unit and pull it down on another certainly isn’t, 
in my estimation, going to come to the point of doing anything to keep 
our production in line with the demand. 

Since we have this experience with the acreage reserve last year— 
and I do not share too much optimism of its improving itself in this 
next year—lI am inclined to feel that we ought to be thinking in terms 
of putting our efforts on the conservation end of the program, and 
to perfect a program that will, take into consideration all crops, and 
that if a program is going to be effective, whether it be with price sup- 
ports or whatever it might be, the man who cooperates with the 
Department of Agriculture and the Government of the United States, 
in attempting to bring about those things, must be given enough 
inducement so that he will feel that he gets an advantage over the 
person who does not cooperate with the program. 

Mr. McLain. I think the record 

Mr. Marswatu. Until we reach that phase of it, in my estimation, 
we aren’t going to have any workable farm program. 
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LIMITATION ON SOIL BANK BASE UNDER CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McLatn. I think the record ought to show with the conserva- 
tion reserve program we do have this limitation on soil-bank base, I 
guess you call it. Isn’t that right, Mr. Doggett ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. We call it a soil-bank base, which means that 
he maintains the soil-depleting base, which he has historically had 
over the past 2 years. 

Mr. McLain. You get the significance of that, Mr. Marshall. This 
means that you cannot do the shifting with the conservation reserve 
program that you are able to do with the acreage reserve program, 
and this, in my judgment, is one of the reasons it has held back greater 
participation in the program. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Suppose that we get 3 farmers here, or 3 separate 
farms, and suppose we get 35 acres of corn on 1, and we get 60 on 1, 
and let’s say we get 70 on 1 

Mr. McLarty. All differently owned ? 

Mr. MarsHatyi. And we will say they are all 160-acre tract, all 
rented by the same operator. Now, he looks at this and he says, “I 
get my 70-acre base on that. I am going to go into the acreage reserve 
on this particular farm.” So, he goes into the acreage reserve and 
he takes his full reduction and puts that in full compliance and full 
payment. He goes over here, and we will say that he plants 125 acres 
of corn, and he goes over here, and he may plant 90 acres of corn. 

He can do that, and get that acreage reserve payment on that one 
farm, can’t he? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. He has set that many acres aside, of course. 

Mr. Marswaru. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. Your point is—— 

Mr. Marsa. Now, that he can do. 

Mr. Bercer. What was he raising on the original 90-acres before? 

Mr. Marsuaty. General crops for his area. 

Mr. Brrcrr. The same. 

Mr. Marsnatx. I am not saying your allotments are set up wrong, 
but it is the same type of land actually. 

Mr. Marsnatt. He is under the situation I have got here. He is 
actually under his allotment of corn on one farm, over on another. 
He hasn’t done a thing with regard to crop control, not one thing, 
because he has increased it more on these two units that he is operating 
than he decreased it on the one. 

Mr. Doccerr. Mr. Marshall, I think the record should show corn 
is the only commodity of the ones that are eligible for acreage-reserve 
payment that that situation can occur. 

Mr. McLain. The marketing-quota crops, it doesn’t work that 
way. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I am glad to have that information. 

Mr. Doaeerr. Corn is the only one. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS FROM CONSOLIDATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this: I have perused our 
report, and I understand you are going to have the Department an- 
swer. I want tocommend you gentlemen on trying to make this thing 
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work. It is not an easy program to administer. We all realize that. 
I think, all things considered, you have done a commendable job. 

Something that does appeal to me regarding the budget before us 
is the relationship that does exist between 3 programs—$112 mil- 
lion for soil-conservation work, which is related to the soil-bank 
proposition, and a billion dollars for the soil bank, and $237 million 
for ACP payments. I might add, also, the $25 million in the Great 
Plains project. 

I believe in your replies to the questioning by the chairman you 
indicated you were trying to closely relate these programs, and also 
the part the Forest Service plays in these programs. 1 was wonder- 
ing if there is any further work that could be done to cut down our 
administrative expenses by a combination, or if you had anything to 
say or any educated guess, by reason of combining these services and 
administering, and the effectiveness of all three of these programs, 
as to any further cuts that you might make in this total, overall nearly 
$1,400 million going into this related work. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, administratively at the county and State 
level, this is pretty much all under one control the way it is. The fact 
that it is broken down here, budgetwise, is no indication that it oper- 
ates that way, and, of course, the various functions that the other 
agencies here do perform, I think is pretty well coordinated. At 
least, we do the best we could do on it, and certainly we would welcome 
any suggestions to improve it, if it can be improved. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, you are sailing an uncharted sea in this 
program. 

Mr. McLarn. That’s right. 


SOIL-BANK APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Horan. You have no experience table or any experience, any 
buoys in the channel to tell you just what is going to come out of this; 
but, from your experience now, from the signups and the reaction of 
various producing areas, their reaction to this program, do you think 
we rite yi dotiies less than $1 billion on this one item in particu- 
lar? 

Mr. McLatn. Well, this is our best judgment, as of this time. 

Mr. Horan. You have already reduced the total by $254 million? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. Of course, the conservation-reserve pro- 
gram still runs until the 15th of April, Mr. Horan, as you well know, 
and this is the best judgment we have at this moment. 

Mr. Wheeler, do you want to add anything to that? 

Mr. Wueexer. Yes. What we have here is a revision, delayed as 
long as possible in order to take advantage of the latest possible sta- 
tistics, so that the hearing today could be based on the latest informa- 
tion possible. 

Certainly with the signup for the conservation reserve running to 
April 15, and depending on the time of your action on the bill, I 
should think that you would be interested in further information as 
it becomes available after the 15th of April, after the April 15 signup. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you 

Mr. Wue.ier. Which would pin down even closer the payments 
that will be necessary under the conservation reserve. 
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OPERATION IN SUMMER-FALLOW AREAS 


Mr. Horan. We will be interested in a summary of your experience 
after April 15. I wonder, Mr. Doggett, if you will tell me the latest 
you are doing to make this program compatible with the operation in 
the summer-fallow areas. 

Mr. Doccrtr. Well, Mr. Horan, we have not given the conservation- 
reserve program much study for 1958 as yet, because we have not closed 
the program, and until we do we don’t have the pattern established. 

Now, we have asked the States and counties to report by the month 
only on the conservation reserve, and we are finding it takes a tre- 
mendous amount of time of county office personnel to consummate a 
contract with the farmer where it involves a 5- and 10-year deal. He 
wants to know all of the answers, and we think he should know, and 
I suppose that probably 30 days after the close on April 15 we still 
will have contracts that will not be firm for one reason or another. 

We will keep you informed on everything that we have, and we 
will try to pet the last data up here to you just as fast as it comes 
in; but as far as the 1957 program is concerned, we have got some 
very peculiar participation, participation that cannot be laid, as we 
now see it, to drought, to rates, to location, to type agriculture, or 
anything else. In other words, here is a State where maybe 15 coun- 
ties that are not particularly good or particularly droughty, have got 
a tremendous signup, and so on. 

: ao Horan. In other words, the signup is not all related to the poor 
an 

Mr. Doacertr. No, sir; not as we see it. No. 

Mr. Horan. Now, about the summer fallow. 

Mr. Doccerr. Well, we want to take a good look at summer fallow. 
We think there is a problem. There is a problem here in both of these 
etn revolving around feed grains that I think needs a close 

ook. 


UTILIZATION OF UNUSED ALLOCATIONS FOR CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. Anversen. I was very much interested in hearing Mr. Natcher 
ask a question as to what would happen to the balance of the $45 mil- 
lion which had been allocated to tobacco, when only $114 million— 
I presume that had to do both with acreage reserve and conservation 
reserve—was utilized. 

Mr. McLarn. That had to do with 1956. 

Mr. Narcuer. 1956. 

Mr. AnverseNn. Relative to the crop year 1956, and speaking about 
the conservation reserve, how much unused money in the conservation 
reserve is on hand? 

Mr. McLarn. In 1956? 

Mr. AnpersEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLatrn. We just didn’t get the thing off the ground until late 
in the year, Congressman. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right. 

Mr. McLatrn. $13,219,000 appropriated. 

Mr. Anversen. All right. How much of the conservation reserve 
money do you estimate at this time—you might have to make a rough 
guess—I am speaking of the 1957 crop year—will not be utilized? 
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Mr. McLain. We have got it here. It is part of this revision that 
came in. 

Mr. AnpErseN. What is an approximate figure? You can correct it 
in the record later. 

Mr. Bracu. Just 1 second, sir. 

Mr. Doaccerr. We are estimating the total expenditure in the con- 
servation reserve for the 1957 program at $336 million. Isn’t that 
right, Mr. Beach ? 

fr. Beacu. Yes. 

What he wants is the 1957 conservation program. Just 1 second. 

The estimate for the 1957 conservation-reserve program at the pres- 
ent time is a total of $324 million, of which $100 million would include 
practice payments and $224 million would be the annual level payment. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Beacu. That is our estimate as of now. 

Mr. Anpersen. You have approximately $100 million, then, which 
will not in the final analysis be paid out to the farmers? Is that not 
a fact? 

Mr. Beacu. Well—— 

Mr. Anpersen. I am thinking about the $450 million authorization. 

Mr. Beacu. About $125 million. 

Mr. Anpersen. About $125 million ? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. We would be about $125 million less than the 
authorized payments through the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. AnperseN. Here is where I get back to my original thesis: 
Why should we not utilize that $125 million in the form of raising the 

rate paid for good productive land up through the Midwest in an effort 
to make, first, the soil bank wor k, if we want it to work, and, secondly, 
as an inducement to farmers throughout the area to take land, which 
is still available, out of barley and oat production, and put it in the 
conservation reserve? Why shouldn’t we do something in a hurry 
about that, gentlemen, instead of just saying, “W ell, because these 
farmers don't like the idea of $10 or $11 an acre, we’re sorry, but it 
just doesn’t work”? Why not make it work with a $15 or more pay- 
ment ? 

If you did that, you would see the acreage roll into the conservation 
reserve. I know you would see quite a block of land in my own 
neighborhood. 

What is wrong with that? Why can’t we, as Mr. Natcher suggests, 
get a little bit realistic here along the generous viewpoint for the “good 
of the soil bank ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think if we did that in the middle of the signup 
season, after we had firm contracts with, say, half the people, and 
then changed the signals 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would assume any benefits to be retroactive to any 
of these farmers who have already signed up, assuming the quality of 
the land involved warranted it. 

That would be assumed, of course, to be logical. 

Mr. McLarn. If you did that, and had a firm contract, I imagine 
we would have the General Accounting Office looking down our shoul- 
der pretty quickly, because here we had a contract, firm contract, and 
then we came along and raised the ante 50 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN, ‘Perhaps I am asking the impossible, but will you 
further elaborate on your answer in the record, please ? 
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Mr. McLain. I think the time to do this is in between operating 
years, and that is what we plan on taking a look at. 

Mr, AnpERSEN. Would you like to say something, Mr. Natcher ? 

Mr. Natcuer. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. AnversENn. I yield. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Andersen, the point I was going to make was 
made just now by Mr. McLain’s last statement. In between years 
the formula should be so reached as to take care of the situation that 
you point out. 

Mr. AnpverseN. What is your answer to that, Mr. McLain? 

Mr. McLai. That is what I say our intentions are. 

Mr. ANnperRSsEN. Fine. Maybe we have accomplished something 
here. 

There is one question I want to ask Mr. Wheeler. 




























ACT 





IN APPROPRIATION 





POSSIBLE ADVANCE LIMITATIONS FOR PROGRAMS 





Mr. Wheeler, is there any good reason why this subcommittee could 
not provide, as we do for ACP, a forward limitation on the expendi- 
tures under each branch of this particular program ? 

Of course, I realize that the 1957 crop year is too late and contracts 
are out of the question as far as doing so. 

Let’s think about the 1958 crop year. Is there any reason why this 
subcommittee could not provide that not more than, for example, $300 
million shall be utilized in the crop year 1958 for acreage reserve, and 
not more than $450 million can be used for conservation reserve ? 

Would there be anything against us putting such a limitation right 
in the bill? 

Mr, Wueeter. No; I would assume that could be done. 

The basic act, itself, specifies the similar limitations for each year 
under each of those programs. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words 

Mr. Wueeter. Now, within those limitations in the basic act, I 
assume the appropriation could further limit the amounts to be used. 

Mr. ANpersen. That would be my opinion. I think this subcom- 
mittee, from the knowledge it gains from discussing this question, 
could each year regulate the size of both of these particular sections, 
Mr. Chairman, of this particular act. 

If we don’t think the acreage reserve is worthwhile, we can limit it, 
even to $250 million, if we do so ahead, so that everybody is fully 
advised and so that no contracts are breached. 

I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wueeter. The last phrase is very important, particularly with 
respect to the conservation reserve 
Mr. AnpersEN. That is right. 

Mr. Wueeter. Whereby contracts are entered into over a period of 
years. 

Mr. ANnversEN. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I—— 

Mr. Wueeter. There would have to be sufficient appropriation to 
pay those off. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Andersen, would you yield to me? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I assume my colleague from Minnesota means—pro- 
vided the Congress approved our action—the committee has the obli- 
ation to do it. The reason I say that is that this bill sets different 
imitations, which is usual in any authorization bill. For the first year 
it is financed from the Commodity Credit Corporation. By making it 
dependent thereafter on appropriations, we brought it within the ap- 
propriation process of the Congress. 
o, the general rules would apply as to saying how much you’re 
going to appropriate, and for what. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The point I wanted to bring up, Mr. Chairman, was 
the limitations placing in the basic act $750 million for acreage re- 
serve, and $450 million for conservation reserve, are simply the 
ceilings. 

Mr. Waurrten. That is right. 

Mr. ANvERSEN. In my opinion, the Congress could, if it wished, 
place any other year-by-year limitations in law, could it not? 

Mr. Wueeter. Oh, I think that is true. 

Mr. Anpversen. Thank you, sir. 


EXPENDITURES ON 1956 SOIL BANK PROGRAM FROM CCC 


One final question: How much did we expend on the 1956 program, 
Mr. Wheeler, or Mr. Beach? 

Mr. Beacu. Conservation reserve ? 

Mr. Anversen. The whole thing. I am referring to the figure 
that was chargeable to Commodity Credit Corporation—in other 
words, the figure that Commodity Credit Corporation would carry. 

Mr. Dogeertt. Paid or obligated ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Obligated. 

Mr. Beacu. They are still being paid. 

Mr. Anversen. They are still being paid. That is right. 

Mr. Bracu. The total 1956 program: Acreage reserve 

Mr. Anpersen. You don’t need to break it down. 

Mr. Beacu. That is the only way I have it here. 

Mr. AnversENn. Well, Mr. Beach, to save time, put a full answer in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


1956 soil-bank program expenses paid by CCC funds through March 31, 1957, 
are for the 1956 acreage reserve program $247,746,988 and for the 1956 con- 
servation reserve program $6,557,954, a total of $254,304,942. It is estimated 
that the total expenditures in the fiscal year 1957 for the acreage reserve and 
conservation reserve programs will be as follows: 


Fiscal year 
Program payments 


1956 1957 


‘ .---| $253, 000, 000 
1957 acreage reserve . sic tcp istienilivn siding Space eaaaai ia cd 100, 000, 000 


1956 conservation reserve... ‘ ee ahebeumaiine a idicalecindiidhandiania natalie ; 14, 000, 000 
1957 conservation reserve. .........-.--- sthobbbbadbbod Mhwncschbaied 20, 000, 000 
Operating expenses: 
Acreage reserve __- i ‘ ives aanatkied $3, 602, 197 44, 645, 620 
Conservation reserve. .......-...--- . . onder 156, 336 20, 146, 180 


Total extimated expenditures | 3, 758,533 | 1 451, 791, 800 


1 Program expenditures in the fiscal year 1957 for the 1956 soil-bank program are as indicated above by 
specific programs. In addition, some portion of the total operating expenses would be applicable. 
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REIMBURSEMENT OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. AnpersEn. I want to ask another question now based upon that, 
Mr. Wheeler. Why should we not this year restore to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation the funds it has expended for the 1956 crop-year 
operation of the soil bank? Why should we let that go for another 
year, as I understand the intent? 

It is going to be rather embarrassing next year, gentlemen, to have 
not only a full year’s cost of the program to take care of for the coming 
fiscal 1959, which it will be next spring, but also at the same time have 
to try to put through Congress, Mr. Chairman, a restoration to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of whatever the figure is for fiscal 1956 or 
fiscal 1957. In my mind, that is going to be a little difficult to get 
through Congress. 

I would like to see that taken care of in June of this year, as it 
should be, because certainly we have, Mr. Chairman, fairly accurate 
figures as to what has been charged or paid out by Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the operation of the act ; have we not ? 

Mr. Wuirren. We have. The only thing you could see in it would 
be that the administration felt that it didn’t hurt to leave the capital 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation impaired to that extent. It 
puts that much limitation on the Corporation’s basic demands later on. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is the reason for that action, Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Wueeter. Could I comment on that? 

To go back to your first question, our present estimates are, in total, 
in the fiscal year 1956 there will be about $3.7 million used, and for 
1957 the revised estimate is $452 million. 

Now, that will be a total of $456 million, approximately, that will 
be advanced or will have been advanced by June 30 of this year from 
CCC pursuant to that provision. 

The customary practice on special activities financed by CCC, such 
as international wheat, Public Law 480, and all the others, is to reim- 
burse to 2 years after the fact. This question was discussed with the 
Budget Bureau as to whether or not it would be well to send un a 
supplemental this spring. However, to do so would increase new obli- 
gational authority for 1957 to a level above total receipts of the Gov- 
ernment. Bear in mind also that Congress increased the borrowing 
power of CCC by $500 million above the $2 billion increase requested 
by the Department. When this additional $500 million was added in 
the Senate, it was for the purpose of enabling CCC to finance the 
beginning of the soil bank. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Vursell. 


CROP REDUCTION THROUGH 1956 PROGRAM 


Mr. Vursett. How much did you say was committed in the acreage 
reserve for 1956? 

Mr. Beacn. $253 million. 

Mr. Voursetn. $253 million. 

Mr. Bracr. Our present estimate—the original prediction was $260 
million, and we estimate about $253 million will be the actual pay- 
ments. 
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Mr. Vursetn. When is that paid out? 

Mr. Beacu. It is being paid out now. 

Mr. Vursetu. Yes. 

Mr. Bracu. It is being paid out now. It is being concluded at the 
present time. 

Mr. Vursett. About how many acres have you got booked for the 
acreage reserve now ¢ 

Mr. Doaerrr. Mr, Beach, our last figures are $611 million. 

Mr. Bracu. $611 million. 

Mr. Doceerr. $611,469,000. 

Mr. Vurseii. How many acres? 

Mr. Dogcrrr. On 21,359,000 acres. Now, those vary from day to 
day. 

Mr. Vursetu. Yes. 

Mr. Docgerr. Relatively small amounts. 

Mr. Vorsett. I take it they are under contract? 

Mr. Docerrr. Yes, for all practical purposes. 

Mr. Vursetu. Yes. 

Mr. Doccetrr. We have some variation in these figures because of 
various things in the program operation. The landlord has a chance, 
if he is not available, and so on and so forth. 

So, there are minor changes from week to week on our weekly 
reports, 

Mr. Vursett. With reference to the good that may come in reduc- 
ing crop production for 1956, would you say that considerable impact 
will be had toward the reduction of crops through the expenditure of 
$256 million ? 

Mr. McLain. You are talking about—— 

Mr. Voursetn. For 1956. 

Mr. McLarn. You are talking about how much actual reduction we 
got from the 1956 program? Is that your question ? 

Mr. Vursetu. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. I think we got some, even though some people 
don’t like to admit we did. Certainly we had some good crops of 
corn that were destroyed. 

I, personally, saw some of this happen myself, but I think we did not 

et nearly the results with this amount of money that we would have 
Tiked to have had, and simply because the farmer made the decision 
when he destroyed the crop, if he did, that he was getting compensated 
at least as much as the crop was worth, and he hoped a little bit more. 

Mr. Vursett. About how many acres are in that $256 million? 

Mr. McLarn. About 12 million acres. 

Mr. Vursetx. About 12 million acres? 

Mr. McLain. That was under contract ; yes. 

Mr. Voursett. For 1957 you will have about how many acres? 

Mr. McLarn. 21 million, plus the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Voursett. You have that much ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Voursetu. In the acreage reserve ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 
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POSSIBLE CROP REDUCTION THROUGH 1957 PROGRAM 


Mr. Vorsetz. I would think you would have gotten considerable 
reduction out of the $256 million payments, and it would seem to me 
you ought to get a rather large reduction out of the 1957. 

What do you think about that ? 

Mr. McLarty. We think we will, as compared to what we would have 
gotten if we had not had the program, but again you have to line this 
up with what the crop would have been on all of these acres if we had 
a crop, because weather has got as much to do with this as any single 
other thing, as you well know. 

Mr. Voursetx. I think weather and fertilizer 

Mr. McLatrn. That is right. 

Mr. Vursett. (continuing). Have got more to do with it than prob- 
ably anvthing else—— 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Voursett (coninuing). In stacking up these surpluses. 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 


EFFECT OF BUMPER CROPS 


Mr. Vourseii. Now, if the soil bank accomplishes these reductions 
in these 2 years, by intensive far ming and good weather to produce good 
crops, there could be the possibility that you would still have a bumper 
cron year in some of these very things; isn’t that right? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Bercer. Like we had in corn. 

Mr. Vurseiu. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. But again you ought to compare the result we would 
have if we had a good year without it. 

Mr. Vursety. There isn’t any question about that, 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Vursetu. I was going to bring that up in my next observation. 

For many years, under crop reductions, crop supports, we have had 
bumper crops, even with cutting back the acreage. Then certainly if 
we didn’t get the reduction that we hoped to get, because of weather 
and intensive farming and fertilization, we would only be following 
the pattern that we have been following for a good many years of 
cutting back acres in trying to take care of this situation. 

I raise those questions because I don’t think that you can fully 
condemn the soil bank for any bumper crops that may have come, and 
say that it hasn’t done the job. As you pointed out, if we have a 
good crop year, and we didn’t have those millions of acres out, the 
crovs would be that much bigger. 

I would like to say that I felt that this problem of getting this show 
on the road was so big that it never could be done very well, and 
certainly not as quickly as you have done it. 

After listening to your explanation of how you went into analyzing 
the situation and establishing your patterns, and your formats, and 
having heard the gentleman testify that when they got through with 
North Dakota, that what you had figured out just about met the 
pattern that you had set, I would like to commend your organization 
on having gotten well started on what looked like a most impossible 
task. 
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LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUAL FARMER 


I would like to ask a very simple question: What is the amount of 
money or limitation in acreage reserve that can go to any one farmer 4 

Mr. McLatn. Any one farmer ? 

Mr. Vursexu. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. There is no limit in the acreage reserve program to 
anyone farmer. Isn’t that right, Mr. Doggett ? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Yes. 

Mr. McLatn. It is just in the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Doeeerr. In dollars? 

Mr. Vourseu. In dollars. 

Mr. Doggerr. In dollars, there is no limitation to the individual. 
It is limited by the rate per acre which is applicable to his allotment. 

Mr. Vurseuu. Yes. 

Mr. Dogcerr. The bigger his allotment, the bigger his payment 
would be. 

Mr. Vurse.u. In other words, if he had a 1,000-acre farm, which was 
all in heavy production, and he wanted to take it all out, he could 
turn it all over to the Government? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Correct. 

Mr. McLarty. One other comment here. We, of course, set maxi- 
mums to start with, until we found out we had ample money to take 
care of a whole unit, if they wanted to take it out. 

Mr. Vursevu. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. You understood that? 

Mr. Vursevu. Yes. Now, have you had the experience of any small 
farms—a hundred acres, 50 acres, and so forth—where people wanted 
to put practically all of their land into the acreage reserve ¢ 

Mr. Doeeerr. Mr. Vursell, this again is conservation reserve. 

Mr. Vursetn. Yes. 

Mr. Dogeerr. Total farm ? 

Mr. Vurseuu. Yes. 

Mr. Doscerr. We had 56,600, roughly, contracts signed; 10,878 
of those were for total farms, or roughly 19 percent. 

Mr. VourseLtu. What part of the United States were most of those in ? 

Mr. Doaeetr. Well, the State having the largest number of total 
farms coming in was the State of Texas, with 2,142. 

The next one, Congressman, was Congressmen Andersen’s and Mar- 
shall’s State, the State of Minnesota, with 1,305. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. I can explain. That part of the State which goes 
in mostly, Mr. Vursell, for this particular whole-farm proposition is 
the portion of the State from the center of Minnesota and northward 
in which you do not have the A-1 land. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words, in the north end of my district 
there is a lot of land which is a little bit on the borderline, and I 
am receiving objections from some people up that way to the effect 
that too many of those local farms are going entirely into the soil 
bank. 

Mr. Vurseix. Now, that is under soil conservation. 

Mr. Doeceerr. That is under soil conservation. 
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CONSERVATION RESERVE ANNUAL PAYMENT PER ACRE 


Mr. Voursett. Can you give me something as to the possible dollar 
per acre per year, on a rough average? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Well, those contracts call for an annual payment of 
roughly $3 million. Now, I am talking about Minnesota only. 

Mr. Vurseiu. Yes. 

Mr. Dogeerr. If you want the whole United States, I can give it 
to you. 

Mr. Vourseuz. All right. 

Mr. Dogcerr. Roughly, $3 million, and the total acreage is 316,000. 
So it is roughly at $10 an acre. 

Mr. Anversen. Not quite. 

Mr. Doeerrr. Not quite. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $9.90. 

Mr. Vursetxi. And from the viewpoint of Texas, how is it down 
there ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Well, Texas has a million and a half, for a total of 
$15 million. Again about $10 an acre. 

Mr. Vurse.u. I presume that land has been looked at down there? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLary. Whatever is in Texas is sure there. 

Mr. Doaeerr. Of course, they have big acreage down there. 

Mr. Vursetn. Do the oil rights go with it? 

Mr. Doaceerr. I don’t believe so, although we have had some re- 
quests for gravel pits. This pattern pretty well follows through. It 
is not confined to any one area, as you can see. It is running around 
20 percent in all areas, if that means anything to you. I think these 
figures have a little significance in that in this comparison you find 
that the rate of payment is generally about at the maximum. 

Mr. Voursetx. In other words, the maximum is around $10? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. 

It is different by States, of course. 

Mr. Vursetu. Yes. 

Mr. Doaeerr. We go from $13 to $7. 

Mr. Vurseii. Let me ask you: Suppose a fellow has 45 acres of cut- 
over woodland that he couldn’t sell, and brush; could he put that 
in reserve ? 

Mr. Doceerr. No, sir. It must be cropland. 

Mr. McLatrn. It has to be cropland. 

Mr. Vursexu. It has got to be cropland ? 

Mr. Doggett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vursexu. It doesn’t have to be in a crop, but it must be capable 
of being in a crop, I take it. 

Mr. Docerrr. Well, we have a definition that has been in the De- 
partment for years on cropland, and it is supposed to have been 
cropped in the regular rotation, and so on. It has to be cropland. 
It couldn’t be stump land. 

Mr. Vursett. How many million acres in Texas, did you say? 

Mr. Doacerr. 114 million, we have, as of the 15th of March. 

Mr. Voursett. That is where they put it all in; is that right? 

Mr. Doecrtrr. No; no. 

Mr. Vurseri. That is in reserve? 

Mr. Doaaerr. That is in the conservation reserve over the longtime 
contract. 
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Mr. Vursexx. A million five hundred thousand acres? 
Mr. Dogeerr. 1,587,000. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAM TO SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT 


Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Vursell, would you permit 1 question or 1 ob- 
servation ? 

Mr. Vursevy. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Relative to this putting all of a farm into a program, 
I believe what has accentuated that, Mr. Doggett, is the fact that right 
now there are a good many farmers who are looking at social security 
and trying to qualify for social security, whereby these farmers can 
get their retirement, perhaps, go back on the farm, replace their 
tenant temporarily, and qualify for social security. 

Suppose a farmer is around 61 or 62 years af age. He possibly 
has already retired, but he can go back and take control of that 
farm again, Mr. Vursell. He can put it all into this program, so 
that he really has no crop operation, but at the same time, he in 
2 or 3 years can qualify to retire at 65 on social security as an actual 
operating farmer. 

Mr. Vorsett. What can he do with that land to get anything off 
it other than to grow something on it? How long does he keep ‘it in 
this reserve ¢ 

Mr. Doccerr. The minimum contract is 3 years, Congressman. 
That is in the case of land that already has adequate cover crop. We 
require them to place a cover crop on this conservation reserve. If 
there is none there, we insist on a minimum of a 5-year contract. 

Mr. Voursetu. It takes some of them longer than that? 

Mr. Doageerr. Yes, and we will accept them up to 10 years. 

Mr. Anperson. A portion of the cost of putting that land into 
cover crop is borne by the program, is it not ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. 

Mr. Anverson. In addition to the rental ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. That is right. That is the reason for the difference 
between the 3 and the 5, really, because we make quite a substantial— 
generally about 2 years—rental payment to establish the i actice. 

Mr. Vurse.u. I think it is a pretty liberal program. 1 believe 
that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MAINTENANCE OF SOIL-DEPLETING BASE 


Mr. Wuirren. There is one question that I think I should ask 
here. 

I had this letter from my own area, which goes to the very heart 
of this thing, and may explain why so few people seem to be in- 
terested in this conservation reserve. ‘The letter says: 


My mother is interested in planting some 60 acres to pine. We find if we do 
so under the present conservation reserve program, our present acreages allotted 
to corn, cotton, beans, millet, maize, would be frozen as of now for 10 years. 

Even though all controls were removed at some future ds ate, we would still be 
frozen at our present position. 

This is to me a very hard fact for a farmer to face. In view of the present 
situation, no one is able to guarantee what happens next year, much less in 10. 
We do not need to cultivate this acreage I speak of, having enough left to farm 
for our present schedule. 

I think it unfair if we are stopped from putting it into allotment when cer- 
tainly it would be removed from active farming for many, many years to come. 
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What is your requirement under the conservation reserve about the 
use of the remainder of the farm? Is it frozen? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Yes, sir. It cannot be increased. 

Mr. Anpverson. Where there is an allotment ? 

Mr. Wuirren. In any of the controls? 

Mr. Doceerr. We make no differentiation between cotton and corn 
and soybeans, and so on, but the soil bank or soil-depleting base is 
established. In other words, they must maintain their present base 
in the legumes and hay, and so forth. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would mean, then, and this is a diversified 
farm—if they had some maize, beans, corn, and cotton, and let us say, 
we got into another war and there was a tremendous demand for cot- 
ton—there has been in every war we have ever been in—they couldn’t 
drop the millet, maize, or the corn or increase the cotton ? 

Mr. Doecerr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. They can switch from one to the other, but the total 
can’t be 
Secretary McLarn. If your question assumes that he has those al- 
lotments, then the answer given to your question is correct. If he 

still had the allotments, the ‘allotments would have to be met. 

Mr. Wurrren. In my area of the country the only thing under the 
allotment is cotton. Insofar as beans, millet, maize, he can shift 
those around at his pleasure ? 

Mr. McLary. That’s right. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is the allotted crops he couldn’t change ? 

Mr. McLar. That’s right. 

Mr. Wurrren. And that would be applicable as long as he had 
allotments ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Manwaring, I was not trying to overlook you. 

Mr. Manwartna. It is quite all right. I thought we were missing 
a point, and I said about the same thing the Secretary did. 

Mr. Warrren. I want to thank all of you. It may be after you 
have had the opportunity to go over this report that we will wish to 
question you further. It may be that you will wish to discuss the 
matter with us further, and particularly after Mr. Wheeler and our 
staff have gone over these two prog ograms together. 

I, offhand, think we certain y should put the administrative funds 
together, but that is a matter we can solve as we go along. In any 
event. we want your best opinion on how to do it if we do decide to 
do it. 

Mr. Wueeter. We will be glad to do it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank these gentle- 
men for the patience with which they have met our interrogations. I 
am sure they understand it is not in the light of criticism, ‘but rather 
in the light of trying to do something worth while for the program. 

That is the purpose of asking the questions we have, gentlemen. 

Secretary McLain. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Anpersen. You do have a tough job, and, as I said before, I 
appreciate the almost unsolvable problems that you are faced with at 
times. 

Mr. Wurirren. We do appreciate your patience and your testimony, 
and the way in which you have handled this matter. 
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Fray, Apri 12, 1957. 
GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

CYRIL LUKER, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, GREAT PLAINS 
PROGRAM, SCS 

P. M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM SERVICE 

H. L. MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION AD- 
JUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

F, G. RITCHIE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSER- 
VATION PROGRAM SERVICE 

J. M. HUNT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM ANALYSIS DIVISION 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Program and financing 


| a | 
| 1956 aetual | 1967 estimate] 1958 estimate 





| 
Program by activities: Great Plains conservation program 
(total obligations) -- Sth <4eieH _ $20,0 000, 00, 000 
Financing: Appropriation. --_--- ene en ee or aa | , "20, 000, 000 





onto ne by objects 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions .__..............-..-..-. |a---sernaenaee|eennn--neeeneo| 283 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions -......._.- unecaral i Eat 7 
Average number ot all employees. --.-._...--...---..--- == deadiiegs Uiinte elaine hots neers ss 296 
Number of employees at end of year. ._._...............---.-- ee eee 291 
— ———<— | -—_ ———— | 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Pe Lg RERDEPES 1 GIS SP ee Se eee: WE aN Pgs | ‘ fio. Bddd $4, 457 


TVG TIO ik inhib hee <5 68} - 62> nes ppeves- dace ciated tre eh Liss | GS-6.6 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... _.__- jnaidn svi b hewitt Gained d- Gils SER hls s iced $1, 288, 445 
23, 








Positions other than permanent wannae tensor nnnene|meneenn ene sn ee} oeinabty al 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base . - 5. 085 
Total personal services_______- nish dbl a Diphlde ttl bhk She hs inca ede dee 1,316, 530 
02 Travel...-.- renee een wawiaperdein rx : bbcetaeaha dl 66, 100 
03 Transportation of things.....___- met bia eee trke dena bte Gash ies leased 26, 000 
04 Co nmunication services... ..-- ad sé cntdndedpedennwgpes naiada 16, 500 
05 Rents and utility services oahiin piesathee ning aera’ icuehinah | a man 30, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction --_--- ; Saas fo orec tie vaaieel 19, 700 
07 Other contractual services . : SECU wie éuheuteeWheinenEde eaten Udkieedadeil 20, 000 

Advanced to— 

“Ad ninistrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural 
Adjust nent Act of 1y33”’ (7 U. 8. C. 1392) ee Siete ate ae | 80, 000 
“Local ad ninistration, sec. 388, Agricultural Ad- | | 

just nent Aet of 1938” (7 U.S. C. 1388) d Rivsel. 2 $60.20 350, 000 
08 Supplies and materials............-- hei | aie occ eed atensesl 64, 170 
09 Equipment... } 243, 000 
11 Grants, sudsidies, and contributions. | 17, 630, 000 
Contribution te retirement fund_-_._.........-.--- ee | saikalil 82, 500 
15 Taxes and assess .nents Paces etnias j 500 
Total obligations __............. weee stasis Gliancaidleecs j 20, 000, 000 


87767—57—pt. 4——11 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation _ 000, 00 


5, 766, 000 
_ 14,234,000 


"20, 000, 000 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - ______- 
Obligated balance carried forward 





Total expenditures and balances____.........._-- 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 


Mr. Marsnaryi. The committee will be in order. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


At this time we will insert pages 366, 367, 371, and 372 of the justi- 
fications in the record. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


}REAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Great Plains program, authorized by Public Law 1021, 84th Congress, pro- 
vides (a@) long-term cost-sharing with farmers and ranchers in designated coun- 
ties of the 10 Great Plains States to aid them to achieve a more stable agricultural 
production, protect their lands from erosion, and develop farming and ranching 
practices to cope more adequately with the climatic hazards which characterize 
the area; and (06) technical and other assistance in planning, scheduling, and 
installing the essential soil- and water-conservation measures, farming systems, 
and land-use adjustments upon which the contracted cost-sharing arrangements 
are based. Existing agricultural programs of the Department in the Great Plains 
have also been directed toward helping farmers and ranchers make the adjust- 
ments needed to protect their soil and water resources and achieve a more stable 
agriculture. 

A Great Plains Interagency Group, consisting of representatives of the Soil 
Conservation Service, Agricultural Conservation Program Service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Agricultural Research Service, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Farmers’ Home Administration, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
Federal Extension Service, Forest Service, and Office of Information, have been 
designated on a continuing basis by the Secretary of Agriculture to assure effec- 
tive coordination of all departmental resources in the program. The Soil Con- 
servation Service has been assigned general responsibility for the Great Plains 
conservation program, and the representative of that Service is Chairman of the 
Interagency Group. Full cooperation of State and local governmental agencies 
and of other groups, organizations, and individuals having an interest in or 
affected by the program will be encouraged. 


Appropriated funds 


Appropriation Act, 1957, 
Budget estimate, 1958 


Increase 
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Summary of increases, 1958 


For cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranchers in the Great 
Plains in installing soil and water conservation practices____~- +17, 600, 000 
For technical services and operating expenses_____-_---__-------- +2, 400, 000 


Project statement 








Project 1956 1957 | Increase 1958 (esti- 
| mated) 
| 
| | 
1. Cost-sharing assistance to farmers. .........--.]..-----.----]_----------- +$17, 600,000 | — $17, 600,000 
2. Technical services and operating expenses. --_...|.......---..]...--------- +2, 400, 000 | 2, 400, 000 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854)-.......-.|.------ wa Rvs kava diae (+82, 500) | (82, 500) 





Total appropriation or estimate 












+20, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 000 


| 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WitH RESPECT TO THE NEED FOR, AND EXPLANATION OF, 
THE GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


LAND USE ADJUSTMENTS NEEDED 












The 10 Great Plains States contain 37 percent of the Nation’s land area and 
40 percent of its cropland. This is an important agricultural area since it is 
normally the source of about 60 percent of the wheat and 35 percent of the 
cattle produced in the United States. The Great Plains region is subject to 
major recurring climatic variations which periodically produce widespread suf- 
fering and heavy economic losses. Because of the character of some soil in the 
area and the normal low rainfall pattern, some 11 to 14 million acres of the 
land now cropped cannot be cultivated continuously without producing serious 
problems of wind erosion during periods of seasonal high winds. Some improp- 
erly used grazing lands are also subject to severe wind erosion following these 
drought periods. This area is also highly susceptible to damage by high intensity 
rainstorms. Less than one-third of the affected area in the southern plains is 
estimated to be suitable for continuous cropping even under proper management. 
The conversion of land to its proper use is of major importance to the area. 










RECURRING DROUGHTS AND WIND EROSION 













During the late 1930’s and again since 1950, large areas of the Great Plains 
States have suffered from severe drought. Large areas of cultivated and grazing 
lands are depleted of residues and devoid of protective cover. Each season since 
1953. the area damaged by wind erosion has exceeded that in the Dust Bowl of 
the thirties. Nearly 10 million acres were damaged during the 1955-56 blow 
Season and an additional 9.4 million acres were in condition to blew. About 
2.5 million acres of growing crops were destroyed by wind erosion in the spring 
of 1956. 

On December 1, 1956, the wind erosion outlook was alarming for the 1956-57 
blow season. Almost 31 million acres had already been damaged or were in 
condition to blow at that time. The attached map shows a comparison of the 
area subject to severe wind erosion during the 1935-36 and 1955-56 blow seasons 
and the area in which severe wind erosion is likely to occur during the 1956-57 
blow season. The following table illustrates the comparative land conditions 
in each of the Great Plains States at the same time of year for the past 3 blow 
seasons. 
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Comparative status of wind erosion conditions as of Dec. 1, 1954, 1955, and 1956 





Area damaged or land in condition to blow 















1954 1955 1956 




















Southern Great Plains: Acres Acres Acres 
| WR Ae eee Ee ctsin  Sasaed sau 5, 373, 000 3, 778, 000 5, 457, 000 
I de tee) Be et 5, 463, 000 5, 914, 000 11, 081, 000 
Nt ee Se ee sity. RRS | 1, 420, 000 760, 000 1, 212, 000 
I he --| 1, 130, 000 1, 156, 000 2, 000, 000 
A i s ‘ | 6, 968, 000 4, 981, 000 6, 906, 000 
ET Se ee 16, 589, 000 26, 656, 000 











Northern Great Plains: | 






















I. Gul eddcddbdeescbeiwkcusotueas catia’ 958, 000 655, 000 592, 000 
SNRD telat nn wsttininiols is 912, 000 1, 285, 000 1, 401, 000 
Sigg ence elit Rr ape ce me | 1, 044, 000 889, 000 1, 121, 000 
ND SS aS Aa Ge eS or 1, 886, 000 386, 000 658, 000 
Wetbing itd. Sk del. hs Yas Shee 27. Ro use 2, 036, 000 472, 000 474, 000 
Sn ee J hte ee ete | 6, 836, 000 3, 687, 000 4, 246, 000 

= = | z | s 

EE PEO wcrc oncedastudhLbawecthidagdeiiedtedacde | 27, 190, 000 | 20, 276, 000 30, 902, 000 





Nearly 26 million acres or 86 percent of the area in critical condition December 
1, 1956, was reported in the 5 Southern Great Plains States. About 84 percent 
(24 million acres) of the total critical area is land used for cropland and 4 
million acres is rangeland. 

The amount of this land actually damaged by the end of the blow season will 
depend on such factors as the intensity of grazing on grassland, crop residues, 
and, the type, velocity, and duration of windstorms, the amount and frequency 
of rainstorms, and the effectiveness of emergency tillage in blow areas. 











LAND TREATMENT MEASURES REDUCE DAMAGE 







The establishment of land treatment measures is very difficult and hazardous 
because of the erodible soils and extreme climatic variations and recurring 
droughts. An effective vegetative cover must be maintained on all land in the 
Great Plains area subject to wind erosion. Measures must be planned to take 
advantage of the weather cycle. Stubble mulching and proper management 
of residues is needed to protect land used for cropland. Strip cropping, con- 
touring, and level terracing are needed to conserve water for crop production. 
Reseeding some of the cropland and the depleted ranges to grass, fencing, and 
the development of water tacilities needed for proper use are required to protect 
these lands. Emergency measures such as deep plowing and chiseling are used 
as a temporary measure to reduce wind erosion on bare lands. 















SIZE AND OWNERSHIP OF FARM AND RANCH UNITS A PROBLEM 





Another problem in the Great Plains area is the size and type of farm and 
ranch units. Units should be large enough to assure efficient operation from 
the standpoint of inputs of labor, machinery, and equipment. Also, holdings 
must be large enough to allow the small operator to make the necessary land-use 
changes and to utilize those soils subject to wind erosion less intensively. 


_ Mr. Marsuaty. We note that we have a request here for $20 mil- 
lion. Mr. Secretary, do you have a general statement you wish to 
make ? 











GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY PETERSON 







Mr. Peterson. I do, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before you to discuss a budget for the first year 
of operation of the Great Plains conservation program, as authorized 
in Public Law 1021 of the 84th Congress. 
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Before dwelling on the specific policies and procedures of that pro- 
ram, I would like to retrace very briefly some of the history and 
ackground which relates to the enactment of Public Law 1021 and 

provides the basis for our present request. 

Two years ago, this committee expressed concern about the need for 
continuing emergency activities and the need for added attention to 
enduring conservation work in the drought and Dust Bowl areas in 
connection with appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Agricultural Conservation Program Service. Accordingly, 
within the limits of flexibility in those two programs and by redi- 
recting the emphasis of other agricultural programs in the area, we 
have accelerated work in the Great Plains as much as possible. 

Another important step in this direction, and a direct antecedent 
of the program we are discussing here today, was the Great Plains 

Yonference held in Denver in May 1955. Representatives of the 

Great Plains States, at this conference, assembled and sifted a tremen- 

dous amount of data and experience relating to the problem. Out 

of that meeting came the guides that subsequently became the Presi- 

dent’s message to the Congress on January 11, 1956. 

The Great Plains program presented for your consideration in 
that message was one that had been developed carefully and soundly. 
It was based on the experiences of several generations of Great Plains 
farmers and ranchers. It was, in addition, based on 20 years of 
organized study and effort on the part of the Great Plains Agricul- 
tural Council—an advisory body of agricultural leaders in the States. 
Through the years, this council has steadily worked ahead on this 
problem assembling and evaluating the experiences of producers in 
these States, and relating them to the findings of agricultural research 
and the progress of technical developments in agriculture. 

It has been apparent to these leaders, to us in the Department of 
Agriculture, and to you men in Congress, that sustained agricultural 
production in the Great Plains States is vital to the entire Nation. 
It is a region that contributes normally, as much as 60 percent of our 
wheat and 35 percent of our cattle. It contains 37 percent of our 
national land area and 40 percent of our cropland. Some 17 percent 
of our citizens live there. 

But it is also a region with an unstable climate that requires a more 
careful and a different type of farming than elsewhere in the Nation. 
To farm safely in this region of high winds and recurring droughts, 
there has to be maximum use of ood soil management and water con- 
servation. It calls for a more flexible type of land use, and a more 
rigid observance of the capabilities of the differing soils. There are 
inherent requirements as to the size and type of farm that will enable 
farmers to cope effectively with the capricious climate. 


THE PRESIDENT’S GREAT PLAINS MESSAGE 


In the Great Plains message, the President reported on progress 
being made in accelerating work in the Great Plains, and said, further, 
that needs for added legislation were being reviewed. 

One result of that review was the proposal to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. The proposal was accepted and passed by the Congress, 
and approved as Public Law 1021 on August 7, 1956. The act author- 
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ized annual appropriations as might be necessary provided, however, 
that the total cost, excluding administrative costs, shall not exceed $150 
per and payments for any program year shall not exceed $25 
million. 

The act will help to meet one of the most important needs in carrying 
out the overall Great Plains program outlined by the President. It 
provides a valuable new tool to help farmers and ranchers make needed 
changes in land use and establish cropping systems with necessary con- 
servation measures. 

The major significance of the act lies in the fact that it approaches 
the solution to Great Plains problems on a long-term basis. In the past, 
each major drought in the Great Plains has been a disaster. Large 
amounts of emergency funds have had to be advanced in loans or 
grants. Some of this money went into temporary protective work on 
the land, such as emergency tillage to check the immediate losses from 
wind erosion. Much of it went, also, mto direct relief of human 
distress. 

We have known for many years that a long-term program was 
sorely needed in the Great Plains. Because of the climate, for exam- 
ple, it takes longer to convert land that is not suited for continuous 
cultivation to grass. But the individual farmer frequently finds it 
difficult to undertake long-range adjustments, desirable as they may 
be, without some help with the economic problems which are a part 
of any changing pattern of land use. 

The Great Plains conservation program offers substantial help with 
this problem. Its guarantee of cost-sharing help throughout a period 
of up to 10 years enables him to plan a program with full confidence 
that he will have the financial as well as technical help he needs to carry 
it through. 

BENEFITS OF THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


In presenting this first budget proposal under the act, we are con- 
scious too of the benefit this program may bring to the general sta- 
bility of the region in which it will operate. The “Boom or bust” 
wet and dry character of Great Plains agriculture in the past has had 
serious effects upon towns and communities, and upon the develop- 
ment of business and industry in the Great Plains. A sound conserva- 
tion farming pattern is needed to level off the ups and downs of 
Great Plains economy. 

And there is one more extremely important consideration. This 
may well be our means of preserving, for the good of our Nation, the 
vast productive capacity of the Great Plains without resorting to 
alternatives that are neither to our liking nor in the American tra- 
dition. You are aware, I am sure, that serious proposals have been 
made that would have us move in the direction of enforced land-use 
controls or Federal ownership. I submit that neither is the route we 
would like to see taken nor are they necessary. 

Against this brief background, I should now like to outline for you 
how we propose to carry out the program authorized by Public Law 
1021. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 1021 last summer, we have been 
gearing up within the Department of Agriculture to begin operation 
of the program. We have proceeded on the premise that to effectively 
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‘carry out the program and achieve its purposes there would need to 
be joint participation by all affected agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture, by agencies of State government of the affected States, 
by local government in the designated counties where the program will 
operate, by farm organizations, by private community organizations 
‘and by bidividuals 

Effective administration requires that responsibility be placed where 
it can be readily identified and held accountable. To place respon- 
sibility within the Department, the Soil Conservation Service has 
been designated as the departmental agency responsible for adminis- 
tration of the program. 


GREAT PLAINS INTERAGENCY GROUP 


To assure effective participation by all affected agencies of the De- 
partment and application of all departmental resources to imple- 
mentation of the program, we have established within the Depart- 
ment a Great Plains interagency group. This group is composed of 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 

ram Service, the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Agricultural 
tesearch Service, the Commodity Stabilization Service, the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Extension Service, the Forest Service, and the Office of In- 
formation. The representative of the Soil Conservation Service is 
designated to serve as chairman of the interagency group. 

The interagency group has been functioning for several months 
and is developing the basic policies for operating the program. The 
group is also developing the regulations and procedures for carrying 
out those policies. By the 1st of July we will be ready to commence 
field operations. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


The program will emphasize those land use changes and wind 
erosion control and moisture conservation and management practices 
which, in combination, will provide over a period of years the most 
enduring conservation benefits for each participating farm or ranch. 
The program will be fully voluntary on the part of farmers and 
ranchers. Its voluntary character will be continuously emphasized. 

A plan of farming or ranching operations will be a prerequisite to 
participation in the program. Each farmer or rancher who wants 
to participate will be responsible for developing his own farm or 
ranch plan. The Department of Agriculture will provide available 
technical assistance. Any phase of other programs that contribute 
to conservation objectives of individual farms and ranches may be 
used by the farmer to carry out his soil and water conservation plan 
under this program. 

A plan of operations for a farm or ranch will need to cover, for 
the period of the contract, all land owned or controlled by the opera- 
tor as a single operating unit. The farmer will be provided with soil 
and range site survey information and with necessary interpreta- 
tions to use as a basis for preparing a plan of operations. The plan 
of operations will need to provide for the installation of a combina- 
tion of land use changes, management and conservation practices 
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needed to solve the particular conservation problem of the farm or 
ranch. 

The Department of Agriculture will offer to farmers and ranchers 
long-term contracts under which the Secretary will make advance 
commitments to share with the farmer the cost of establishing the 
combination of conservation practices provided for in his farm or 
ranch plan of operations. The farmer will be encouraged to carry 
out his plan of operations in the shortest period possible consistent 
with climatic conditions and his resources. 

The contract period will be determined by the period of years set 
forth in the time schedule in the farmer’s plan of operations. Con- 
tracts will not exceed 10 years in length. Maximum cost-share rates 
will not exceed 80 percent of the average cost of installing each eli- 
gible conservation practices planned. Federal cost-shares will be paid 
to the farmer or rancher after he has carried out an identifiable unit 
of his plan of operations. Provision will be made for amending, 
modifying, canceling, or terminating contracts. 

Rental type payments will not be provided under the program. 
Land in this program may be grazed or otherwise used, consistent 
with good management, as compared with nonuse of soil bank 
acreage. 

The program will be carried out in close cooperation with inter- 
ested Federal, State, and local governmental units and organizations 
and other groups and individuals. Such local units of government 
as soil conservation districts will be encouraged to assume leadership 
in facilitating the program and to give particular attention to en- 
couraging the farmers and ranchers to attack their mutual problems 
in unison. The program in designated counties will be coordinated 
with the work pint of soil conservation districts operating in such 
counties and with other departmental activities including ACP and 
the conservation reserve section of the soil bank. 


STATE AND COUNTY PROGRAM COMMITTEES 


State and county program committees will be established in each 
participating State and county. The counties eligible to participate 
in the program will be those within the Great Plains area of the 10 
Great Plains States. The Secretary of Agriculture will designate 
counties in which the program will be carried out, based on recom- 
mendations of the State program committee. 

The State program committee will consist of the State conserva- 
tionist of the Soil Conservation Service, serving as chairman, plus 
the chairman of the State agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committee, the State director of the Farmers Home Administration, 
the State director of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, and a 
representative of the Federal Forest Service. This committee will 
assist in developing and reviewing policies and general operating 
procedures best suited to the State. The State director of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, the director of the State agricultural 
experiment station, and a representative of the State soil conservation 
committee, board, or commission, will be invited to participate. 
Representatives of other interested agencies or groups working in the 
State may be invited to participate as determined by the State pro- 
gram committee. 
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The county program committee will consist of the work unit con- 
servationist of the Soil Conservation Service located in the county, 
serving as chairman, plus the chairman of the county agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation committee, and the county supervisor of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. This committee will assist in devel- 
oping and reviewing policies and general operating procedures best 
suited to the county. ‘The county agricultural extension agent and the 
governing body of any soil conservation districts in the county will be 
invited to participate. Other local, State and Federal agencies operat- 
ing in the county may be invited to participate as determined by the 
county program committee. 


STATE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The State extension services will be asked to take the leadership in 
informing producers about the program with assistance from all 
Department of Agriculture agencies operating in each county. They 
will be asked also to provide to producers, to the extent possible, 
economic and crop and livestock management information that may 
be helpful in developing the farmer’s plan of operations. 

Representatives of the Soil Conservation Service will make avail- 
able to farmers and ranchers technical assistance in preparing and 
carrying out plans of operations. A designated representative of the 
Soil Conservation Service will serve as the contracting officer for the 
Secretary. 

The county agricultural stabilization and conservation committee 
will assist in explaining the program to farmers and ranchers and in 
relating it to other Department of Agriculture programs adminis- 
tered by it in the county, such as the soil bank and the agricultural 
conservation program. The county committee will also issue cost- 
share payments to producers having contracts under the program 
upon receiving certification of performance and compliance from 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

The county supervisor of the Farmers’ Home Administration will, 
where appropriate, assist eligible producers with soil and water con- 
servation loans, water facility loans, and other loans needed to effec- 
tuate the program. 

During the past few months there has been a great deal of discus- 
sion among farm leaders, local, State, and Federal agency people 
concerning the authorized long-range program for this Great Plains 
area. Such groups at the State level have developed preliminary 
plans for putting the program in action as soon as the authorized 
funds are available. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR GREAT PLAINS 


In the budget estimates we are asking for $20 million to operate 
this program in fiscal year 1958. Of this amount, $17,600,000 would 
be available for cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranchers par- 
ticipating in the program. The remaining $2,400,000 would be used 
for technical assistance and administrative costs. 

We urge the appropriation of the $20 million for fiscal year 1958 
to begin this program for encouraging permanent shifts in land 
use, taking into consideration the conditions peculiar to the Great 
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Plains area. I shall be glad to respond to such questions as members 
of this committee may have. Shaun of SCS, ACPS, and CSS are 
present with me and will be able to also respond to your questions 
in their respective areas of participation in the program envisioned 
under Public Law 1021. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Secretary, I think at this time we ought to 
have a statement from Mr. Williams concerning the responsibility 
that the Soil Conservation Service has in this particular program. 

Mr. Vurseit. Before you proceed, Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. 
Peterson if there was anything provided in the previous budget, the 
1957 budget? You were not able to get in there early after the law 
was passed, were you ? 

Mr. Prrerson. No, there is no provision in the 1957 budget, the 
1957 fiscal year budget, Mr. Vursell, for implementing Public Law 
1021. 

Mr. Vursetu. In other words, this is the first one on that? 

Mr. Pererson. On that specific legislation; yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR, Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Wui11aMs. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement. 
The Secretary has assigned to the Soil Conservation Service the 
administrative responsibility for giving leadership to this special 
Great Plains conservation program and as such we will serve as the 
chairman of the interagency group mentioned by Mr. Peterson in 
Washington as well as the chairman of the program committee at 
the State and county level, such as is participated in by the other 
agencies of Federal Government and State government who are 
interested in and concerned with this program activity. 

The function performed within the counties, designated counties, 
will be to give leadership there with respect to the objectives of the 
long-range program, working with the other agencies, and specifically, 
upon receipt of a request for assistance from farmers, the Soil Con- 
servation Service will make available to the farmer soil and other 
kinds of technical data upon which they can develop, with the tech- 
nical assistance that is available, a conservation plan of operations 
for their conservation program over a period of years. 

That conservation plan of operations will likely take into account 
not only the suitability of the soil and the water problems of the par- 
ticular farming unit, but will need to take into account the applicabil- 
ity of other programs which are available to the farmers. For exam- 
ple, the annual, or regular ACP program, conservation reserve activi- 
ties to the extent that the farmer is concerned with those, and of course 
the farmer will need to take into account any of his acreage allotment 
controls that he may have. 

This conservation plan of operations is developed, and if the farmer 
does desire to seek cost-sharing assistance under the provisions of the 
Great. Plains Conservation Program Act, it would then be necessary 
for him to enter into a long-range contract. 

That contract would be for the period of years that it takes to carry 
out the program, not to exceed a 10-year period. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service would execute the contract with the farmer, establishing 
the obligation for the Federal participation based upon that farm con- 
servation plan. Once that had been done, the contract would be made 
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vailable or sent to the county ASC committee. The ASC committee 
aaa take care of the funds and bookkeeping and the issuance of 
payments as those payments were earned and certified to by the tech- 
nical people. 

Now, that is highlighting a summary of the process. I think I 
should ‘point this out, that in my opinion one of the main advantages 
that this Great Plains conservation program has is that it will be a 
very conscious effort to pull all of the various resources together: 
county government, soil-conservation districts, or other kinds of local 
units of government, plus State agencies, and Federal agencies operat- 
ing in the area with a common objective, the common objective fitted 
to the particular problems that the farmer or rancher has with his 
particular soils, his particular water situation, and so on, and then he 
can proceed with the carrying out of that program with such cost 
sharing as is available to him, or if it is a matter of credit, he may 
have it contracted through the FHA or local bank or some other 
source for moving forward with the activity. 

The program will give some assurance of stability to cost-sharing 
efforts over a period of years, such that the program developed by 
the farmer can be carried out with confidence that Federal funds are 
available to him until they are earned and expended. 

In other words, when he enters into this contract, the sum of money 
which is agreed to by the Federal Government will be in effect put in 
a bank for him to draw against during the period of time that it takes 
him to carry out that program. 

There are many problems and many opportunities in the area for 
the maximum of effort, of private resources, bankers, churches, and 


every conceivable segment of the communities to help push forward 
a sound program of ‘Tand use and a good, enduring conservation pro- 
gram on something other than just an annual basis. + 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Marsuaty. What proportion of this $2,400,000 that was men- 
tioned by the Secretary a moment ago would be used by your agency ? 

Mr. Pererson. $2,063,600, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. Of that $2,063,600, how much of that will be used 
at. the local level and how much in the Washington level ? 

Mr. Peterson. Will you respond to that, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witri1ams. I think Mr. Dorny has the figure on that. 

Mr. Dorny. About—all but about $49,000. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE AS 
TO THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Williams, what responsibility does the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program Service have? 

Mr. Pererson. The Agricultural Conservation Program Service, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, will develop the cost-sharing program, 
including the maximum cost-share limitations identically as it now 
develops the cost-sharing program for the ACP program itself and 
for the conservation reserve section of the soil bank. In its field sur- 
veys and reviews, which will be limited under this program to check- 
ing the operating procedures, to see that they are functioning in 
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accordance with the handbook of conservation practices which will 
apply specifically to the program under this piece of legislation. 

You may be aware that when we testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture with respect to this legislation, we said then 
and continue to say that we will use as fully as can be used the pro- 
gram services existing in the agencies of the Department so as to 
apply the benefit of experience that has been accumulated over the 
years in administering the several types of programs. 

This particular program is somewhat unique in that it involves 
either directly or indirectly almot all of the services of the Department 
of Agriculture through its operating agencies in one fashion or 
another. 

POLICING THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsuart. Which agency will have the policing of this? 

Mr. Pererson. The Soil Conservation Service, responsible for the 
development of the technical phases of the plan, responsible for assist- 
ing the farmer in carrying out his adjustments in conformance to those 
technical requirements, will also do checking for compliance and cer- 
tify to the county ASC committees that compliance has been accom- 
plished on identifiable units so that payments can go forward on the 
basis of those accomplishments. 

Mr. Marsuatt. In making certification, then, it is expected that the 
county ASC committee will accept that certification withont placing 
themselves in any jeopardy ? 

Mr. Peterson. That is our intention, sir, just as now, when the 
county ASC committee under the ACP program uses the services of 
Soil Conservation Service to certify as to technical compliance with 
ACP practices. 

Mr. Marsuatu. What portion of this $2,400,000 goes to the ACP 

eople ? 
. Mr. Pererson. The Commodity Stabilization Service is intended to 
have an allotment of $240,000. That is the administrative money. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Marsuauy. That administrative money is also a part of the 
agricultural-conservation program money, or is there an additional 
amount ? 

Mr. Pererson. No; the cost-sharing money administered through 
the ACP Service amounts to a total of $17,600,000. That is the money 
that goes to the farmer for use in accomplishing these practices. 

Mr. MarsHatu. What proportion of that goes to the county level, 
approximately ? 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. That is practice-payment money. The cost-sharing 
money available is $17,600,000. The item for the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Service is at the top of the page. 

Mr. Marswatu.. I was thinking about the administrative money. 

About the $240,000 administrative money, how is it divided be- 
tween Washington and the counties? 

Mr. Kocrr. The amount of administrative money that is to be al- 
located to the Agricultural Conservation Program Service, we are 
asking for, is $50,000. 
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Mr. Pererson. That is in addition to the 17.6. Now your question 
as to what portion of that goes to the county ASC committees for 
administration—— 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Manwaring can respond to that question. 

Mr. Manwarina. We can respond to the amount of the CSS alloca- 
tion that will go to the county level. It will be $213,100 out of CSS 
funds for the county level. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Now, if I understand correctly, there will be none 
of the ACP allocation go to the county level? 

Mr. Pererson. The ACP program is now serviced, as you know, by 
the county ASC committees and the funds which go to ACP for the 
ACP Service itself are not for the committee certification. The alloca- 
tion to CSS will cover the requirements of this county ASC com- 
mittees. 


BASIO DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marswaun. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if at this point you could 
tell us the basic differences between this program and the agricultural 
conservation programs ? 

Mr. Pererson. The agricutural conservation program as such 
provides a list of conservation practices contained within a national 
handbook from which the respective States develop a State program 
encompassing certain conservation practices. 

Each individual farmer who wishes to participate may select 1 prac- 
tice, 2 practices, and use them in any fashion which he personally de- 
termines he wishes to apply on his particular farm or ranch. 

This program envisioned under Public Law 1021, on the other hand, 
involves a technical determination by the Soil Conservation Service 
as to what the soil and land capabilities on an individual farm are, 
how the present use of those capabilities relates to the particular con- 
servation requirements or problems of the farm, either of land or of 
water or of both. When the farmer agrees under the 1021 program 
that he wants to treat his entire farm, and all of the conservation pro- 
grams on it, he signs the contract that is referred to in the program 
and under the terms of that contract is required to, over the period of 
the contract, carry out in orderly sequence all of the practices needed 
to meet those particular conservation problems. 

Under the ACP program, he does not have to carry out all of his 
conservation problems by planned practices. Neither does he have to 
apply the practices in technical sequence, one to the other. The deter- 
mination under ACP is as to whether a single practice has been carried 
out. Under 1021, it is whether or not the entire conservation program 
for his farm as determined within the contract has been carried out. 

Mr. MarsHauy, Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would also tell us 
about what the basic differences will be between the conservation re- 
serve part of the soil bank and this particular program ? 

Mr. Prrerson. The conservation reserve section of the soil bank 
involves a contract between the Secretary and an individual farmer, 
pursuant to which, first and basic, the farmer agrees to take a speci- 
fied acreage of land in crop out of production. Then, as to that crop- 
land, the farmer determines what conservation practices he wants to 
apply to it in order to protect the soil and the surface of that particu- 
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lar acreage. It does not apply to his entire farm as the 1021 program 
does but only to the conservation reserve areas. And it may or may 
not encompass all of the conservation needs on a particular farm. 


ACCOUNTABILITY FOR DIFFERENT PROGRAMS AS. TO COSTS 


Mr. Marsnaut.. Mr. Secretary, this problem is rather a difficult 
one for Members of Congress and I would feel that you might have 
some problem in the matter of keeping your accounts which must be 
done pretty much on the basis of estimates. When you get out to the 
county where people are working on two programs, maybe some- 
times during the same day, where they have to estimate as to how 
much time they spend on each program, I presume, I don’t know 
how else you would determine how charges could be made. 

Mr. Pererson. The charges now made against programs of Soil 
Conservation Service, for example, are made on a time allocation 
basis, as you indicate. Unquestionably there are problems of admin- 
istration. Those problems multiply when we have a multiplicity of 
programs, each one differing somewhat from the other. We think it 
possible to administer this program with fund accountability, although 
we can and do recognize that in a program of this character where 
there are, as I said earlier, direct responsibilities upon several agen- 
cies of the Department and indirect responsibilities upon others, 
accountability for the direct action phases of the program becomes 
obviously a more complex problem than it would be without the 
program. 

Mr. Marsuarx. I don’t want to imply in any way that there has 
been any faulty administration of determining the allocations be- 
tween the different agencies and the different “people working. It 
would seem to me that the problem that led to some extra amount 
of bookkeeping in order to keep each one of these accounts as you are 
forced under legislation to do. 

Mr. Pererson. We recognize fully that you did not imply any 

faulty administration, Mr. “Marshall. I think this is a recognition 
of the fact on both your part and ours that there are problems of 
accountability. We do not believe they are insoluble. 

Mr. Marswaru. All of these programs we are talking about are 
dealing with a fundamental purpose in doing something about our 
soil and water conservation. It is interwoven in all of their work in 
the Great Plains area. 

Mr. Perrerson. That is correct. Various programs have differing 
impacts upon the soil and water conservation problems, not only in 
the Great Plains areas but in other areas to which they apply. Some 
greater, some smaller. This, so far as I know, is the first time a 
program has ever been undertaken which as to individual farms 
or ranches attempted to attack the total conservation program of a 
farm or a ranch all in one piece. 


CONSOLIDATING SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsuaty. When we go upon the floor of the House and when 
we meet in this committee room, going over the requests of the De- 
partment for funds for soil and water conservation, we find a multi- 
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plicity of programs dealing with that which does not, as a matter of 
appropriation, make our work here any simpler. 

I am wondering, Mr. Secretary, what you might think of some 
sort of an approach that might enable us to handle our soil and water 
conservation in one allocation with a certain amount of latitude to 
the Department to make adjustments within that allocation pretty 
much as they see fit. 

Mr. Pererson. That is one that certainly I can see the sense to, 
Mr. Marshall. I think it isa proposal that would require some rather 
careful analysis and study and I would not wish to either accept it 
or reject it just off the cuff and without some considerable study of 
basic legislation, the present program, the possible impact, admin- 
istratively, of taking that pat oti approach. 

Certainly, at all times I think both this committee and the Depart- 
ment should try to work out the best means possible of implementing 
the programs which have common meeting ground. (¢ ‘ertainly, we 
would be willing to attempt to make a study of that kind of proposal 
if it were the wish of the committee that we do so. 

Mr. Marsuati. Do you not feel that your presentation to this 
committee would be somewhat simplified if you were able to come 
up here with some such proposal ? 

Mr. Pererson. It may be. I would not make a categorical state- 
ment on that one, either, Mr. Marshall, because, let me say first, I 
think that conservation as such, as I have said to this committee 
before, should be separately identified as a program purpose. Pro- 
grams which have other basic purposes than conservation, but which 
include within them an effect upon conservation should be separately 
identified. I think it would be a mistake to identify programs as all 
conservation, when part of them had conservation as their basic 
purpose and. part of them had economic stabilization or some other 
purpose of which conservation was a part as the soil bank, for 
example. 

Mr. MarsHauu. However, in an area such as the Great Plains area, 
we are talking about this particular approach, the matter of conser- 
vation reserve part of the soil bank in that area must be pretty much 
in line with the program that you have here. 

Mr. Pererson. ‘The application of the principles of conservation 
in a physical sense certainly are the same. The degree to which 
those principles are carried out on individual property are different 
under the two programs, the soil bank and the one we are here 
discussing. 

Mr. Marswatu. If this program proves successful and we cer- 

tainly, all of us, hope that these programs are successful, I am won- 
dering if it wouldn't pretty well do away with the need for the ACP 
program in the Great Plains area? 

Mr. Pererson. That might be possible. It depends, I think, upon 
the degree to which farmers and ranchers accept this program and 
are willing to undertake an obligation to the Government to use 
Government funds to accomplish a total purpose. I think it will 

take a good deal of effort in the local communities, the local counties, 
to get enough public understanding of a program of this kind, what it 
can ge what it does propose, before it will get wide acc rept - 
ance. I would not anticipate any sudden rush by ‘farmers to sign 
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contracts. I don’t think that is necessarily bad. I think no farmer 
should undertake a contract. unless he were personally convinced that 
it was in his own interest to do so. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Since there has been more acute need in the Great 
Plains area due to the thing that you mentioned in your statement of a 
boom-or-bust proposition as far as moisture and crop conditions are 
concerned, is it not possible that this might be a forerunner of a pro- 
gram that would break down the need for coodinated conservation pro- 
grams in other regions of the United States 4 

Mr. Pererson, I would just think the opposite of that, Mr. Marshall. 
If this principle, which is here proposed to be applied, proves valuable, 
it would seem to me that this principle might be extended to other 
areas of the country to meet the conservation needs of the farm and 
ranch operators who, after all, control the bulk of the land in this 
country. We cannot foresee that at this time and I think it will take 
several years of experience before an intelligent determination can be 
made as to whether this principle is better than principles in existing 
programs. We hope that it will prove to be so, but I don’t think we 
can say categorically at this moment that it will or not. 


FUNDS RECEIVED FROM THE GREAT PLAINS AND THE CONSERVATION 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsuaty. I wonder if I am clear on this particular matter. 
Will a farmer receive funds under both this program and the ACP 
program ? 

Mr. Pererson. It is conceivable that he could. For example, if a 
farmer has a particular piece of his farm that in order to be farmed 
from the best technical information we now have in a conservation 
pattern of farming, and he completes under this program all of the 
things that he needs to do to put that farmland in that condition and 
subject to those principles, then, subsequent to that time, if there are 
ACP practices which apply to that land, either by way of stubble 
mulch or other improvement, replacement of conservation practices, 
the life of which has worn out and needs to be replaced, that farmer 
could then utilize the ACP program on that property and at the same 
time not have completed all of his contract iblebibns under this 
program. 

Mr. Marsnatu. You feel that would be rather of an extreme instance 
than a general practice ? 

Mr. Pererson. No; I wouldn’t necessarily think it would be extreme. 
It would depend somewhat on the pattern of farming operations in the 
community where this particular program would be operated. 

In a community where there was a great deal of the land subject 
to cropping, I would think that it may be rather extensive. In some 
of the other areas where there was less cropping, I would think it 
would be less extensive, as in range areas, for example. 

Mr. Marswaty. Would you feel that this might point up some need 
for revision of the formula that distributes agricultural conservation 
payments as between States? 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t think this program of itself will do that. 
As you know, we have underway a conservation-needs inventory 
which we have reported on previously, I believe, looking toward try- 
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ing to establish a total size of the conservation job in a physical sense 
that needs to be done country wide. 


CONSERVATION NEEDS BY DISTRICTS 


Mr. Marsuatu. I am somewhat troubled about this conservation 
thing, since it gives some appearance to me that the Great Plains area 
may be obtaining some advantage over the rest of the country in dis- 
tribution of funds. Of course, we realize that wind erosion has been 
a great problem in the Great Plains area, and perhaps there has been 
more need of conservation. Have you broken down the need of con- 
servation by districts in the United States to determine whether one 
section of the United States is more vulnerable to erosion than other 
sections ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. We have some information bearing on that, which, 
I believe, the best we could say now is a judgment appraisal, Mr. 
Marshall. We do not have, I believe, a physical determination based 
on the exact physical conditions of the region. Certainly, from every- 
thing I know, or which has come to my attention, I think we could 
say that the Great Plains, because of the peculiarities of its climate, 
perhaps constitutes one of the more difficult conservation problems in 
the country. i 

Now, as to the disparity in fund distribution to which you refer, 
it is our hope that, if this program proves at all fruitful, we will not 
be faced with the continuing necessity under drought and wind- 
erosion conditions to move with emergency payments which, as you 
know, are expended and the benefits therefrom are used up very 
quickly and, when that condition recurs, we then have to repeat a 
similar process. 

We have gone through that for the past several years, as you know, 
and the advancement of this program is an effort to approach the 
conservation problems of the Great Plains area not on an emergency 
basis, but on a longtime and, we hope, curative basis. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We appreciate that you have some problems and I 
am sure you appreciate that we have some problems when we as a 
Committee on Agricultural Appropriations try to pull funds dealing 
with conservation of our resources together, to try to get some idea 
what proportion of this budget is devoted to that particular phase 
of our agriculture. 

Mr. Prererson. Admittedly, that is true. Our whole Government ap- 
paratus has a proclivity to grow in size, and some of these programs 
proliferate into various parts, and admittedly, those of us who are 
familiar with them, as you folks on the committee, have difficulty in 
keeping them separately identified. 

It seems to me that the average citizen out in the country must have 

reat difficulty in keeping them identified. That is one of our problems 
in rendering these services to the farm people. 

I think, if I understand farmers correctly, they look at these several 
programs and do not distinguish between them individually. I think 
you have run into that problem. Therefore, it seems to me that, while 
this program has a somewhat different purpose than existing pro- 
grams, it goes further. We need, and as we have tried to do, to keep 
its administration as parallel with existing programs as we can and 
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through the same agencies in order to at least minimize the confusion 
that must face the farmer when he is trying to distinguish between 
the various Government services of which he might avail himself. 


PERSONNEL FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Mr. Narcrer. Mr. Secretary, $2,400,000 of the total amount re- 
quested of $20 million is to be used for technical assistance and ad- 
ministrative costs. What will be the total personnel as far as tech- 
nical assistance is concerned for this particular program ? 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Williams, do you have those figures broken 
down ? 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. 354.8 man-years is the total for the entire item. 

Mr. Narcuer. How does that compare, as far as man-years are con- 
cerned, with the soil-conservation program generally throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Let me answer you this way, Mr. Natcher. In this 
Great Plains area there are some 400, a little over 400 counties in the 
10-State area and I suspect that not all of those 400 counties, they 
may not all be designated under the program although they will be 
eligible for consideration if they so desire. 

Now, at the present time, the Soil Conservation Service from a 
technical assistance standpoint, has on the average about three and 
three-tenths man-years per soil conservation district, and generally 
speaking, a soil conservation district is county size. This 354.8 man- 
years would add less than 1 man to each of the 400 counties, or assum- 
ing there are only, let us say, 250 counties designated, it would add 
1 and a fraction man-years, or a combination of the two to the staff, 
that is, there to move the program along faster. It would not be a 
separate organizational unit. The unit would still be under the re- 
sponsibility of our keymen there in the county. It would be extra 
help. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you very much. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: I personally am in favor 
of this Great Plains conservation program and I hope it proves suc- 
cessful, Mr. Secretary. With you and Mr. Williams and these other 
fine gentlemen here in this particular field to carry this program 
through, I think it will be a success. Any section of our country 
that is burdened as a result of hardship, strain and stress, weather 
elements and so forth, should be assisted. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much, Mr. Natcher. We will cer- 
tainly try to make the program successful. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Horan. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND RESEARCH STATIONS 


Mr. Horan. You anticipate about five so-called water conservation 
and water research stations throughout the Great Plains do you not? 

Mr. Pererson. I have to check that figure, Mr. Horan. We con- 
template a number of stations throughout the Great Plains area. 
There are a number there now, in fact including some State stations 
where we do cooperative work. Some, I believe, are Federal stations. 

Mr. Horan. Laboratories dealing with hydrology and water con- 
servation ? 
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Mr. Wiuiams. There have been recommendations made. One 
recommendation made by the Great Plains Agricultural Council for 
such a laboratory, soils laboratory, or soil and water conservation in 
basic research—I think there is a proposal for a laboratory particu- 

, larly geared to hydrology and so on, in Minnesota. That is outside 
of the Great Plains area. 

Mr. Horan. Somewhere I got the impression that you anticipated 
five of them and before this subcommittee we have had their locations. 
I just wonder where they fitted into this. 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t recall that we have a specific proposal before 
the committee at this time in an appropriation measure, Mr. Horan, 
for five additional stations. We have kept this matter of field stations 
and laboratories under rather constant review and we recognize some 
need for expansion not only in the Great Plains but nationally. That 

need will, of course, have to be incorporated in our regular research 

appropriations as they come before your committee. 
















COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS 










Mr. Horan. Yesterday, we had some discussion about the great need 
for coordination of this work. We have $112 million for the Soil 
Conservation Service; $237 million for ACP payments. We have 
at least $1 billion right now for soil bank and we have $20 million 
here for the Great Plains. It appears that you are attempting to 
coordinate this work with your interagency committees. 

I assume that in addition to this, there will be some contributions 
from the States affected. I believe that your planning should have 
included direct participation by State directors of agriculture in order 
to round this matter out because this is presumed to be a cooperative 
movement. 

Mr. Pererson. The State departments of agriculture, Mr. Horan, 
by and large, exercise regulatory police power for the State. The 
area of cooperation here, I think, while certainly we do not wish to 
exclude and do not intend to exclude any contribution that any agency 
of State government can make, will be more closely orientated with 
the land grant colleges. 

For example, the Great Plains Council to which I earlier referred 
is essentially a land grant college group of the 10 Great Plains States 
bringing in other interested agencies, both public and private, which 
has been studying these particular problems of the Great Plains for 
better than 20 years. There is a vast fund of informational resource 
which can and will, I am sure, aid us in the implementation of this 
program. 





















USE OF IRRIGATION IN GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 









Mr. Horan. I assume that some consideration is being given to the 
use of pumps, wells, and irrigation wherever possible ? acd t 
Mr. Prererson. Wherever the local situation is such that irrigation 
is feasible, and farmers use it, certainly, the planning for that indi- 
vidual farm or individual farms having those facilities will include 
the effects of those facilities upon the conservation problems of the 
individual farm or ranch. 
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Mr. Horan. North of the Texas Panhandle and Oklahoma we do 
have areas that already have reclamation projects in them, haven't 
you? ; hy 

Mr. Pererson. There are several reclamation problems within the 
Great Plains region. There are several small watershed projects 
within the Great Plains area. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AS TO CONSERVATION 


Mr. Horan. Why, then, isn’t the Department of the Interior par- 
ticipating in this program? 

Mr. Prererson. The Department of the Interior program in recla- 
mation is essentially a construction program associated with the dis- 
tribution of water. This program has, as the unit treated, the indi- 
vidual ranch rather than a reclamation area. 

Mr. Horan. In the Columbia Basin development program we have 
run into a lot of problems, not the least of which is the great need for 
coordination between the Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There is an overlapping of technical as- 
sistance. There is an overlapping of advisory groups. There is over- 
lapping of many things. 

I personally have tried to get some coordination in the field. We 
may be making some headway, but in any consideration of a program, 
of this nature, that does not take into consideration the responsibili- 
ties and the duties of any portion of this land to my mind is a mistake. 
I don’t care what you do within the Department of Agriculture, but 
if we are going to get the maximum good out of this, all of those who 
have or feel they have a responsibility in an area, they certainly should 
be part of the program one way or another. 

Mr. Pererson. We certainly welcome the participation of any 
agency, Federal or State, that has a part to play in the program, Mr. 
Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Why don’t you do it, then? 

Mr. Prrerson. I am aware, as you are, of some of the problems in 
the Columbia Basin. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS AS TO THE CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsuarty. Would you pursue that question as far as Indian 
reservations are concerned ? 

Mr. Horan. That brings up another problem or program. Mr. Mar- 
shall raises a very valid question there. We anticipate in some of our 
reservations, and we actually have a law affecting a large reservation 
in my own area, it is sort of a rehabilitation program that would affect 
the Indians and of course there we are dealing with a little bit differ- 
ent background. We are dealing with some very honest and very fine 
individuals, but they will have to be administered in a little bit differ- 
ent way than some of the other areas. 

I think our total population in a matter of this sort would var 
throughout the United States, New England not being southern Calli- 
fornia, and Washington not being Florida, and that sort of thing, 
although I have been impressed with very much of a likeness of ability 
to use every facility at hand in Florida which is to some extent similar 
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to the State of Washington. In fact, some of their laws te the 
meeting of emergency or emergencies of pest outbreaks and so forth 
are similar. : 

However, that does raise individual questions. If we are going to 
make the maximum of this, we must make full use of what is learned 
here, I agree with my colleagues, I am very happy that this program 
is underway but I want to make the most of it. 

I personally would like to see in this interagency approach—I would 
like to see a more complete participation by every agency that has a 
responsibility. 

Mr. Pererson. That possibility is not excluded, Mr. Horan. We 
are not yet in operation with this program. We expected modifications 
as we gain experience with its application. If experience indicates 
that we need and should have the active participation of agencies out- 
side the Department of Agriculture, we certainly expect to solicit it. 

Mr. Horan. It is a little more serious than that. If you don’t in- 
vite them in and find a place in the front row for them, these folks, it 
will lead to conflict. If they accept domination and turn the entire 
responsibility over to the Federal Government, the effectiveness of 
these other agencies that should have a part in my opinion will atrophy 
if they accept this complete Federal programing. If they don’t want 
their services, their place in the sun to become clouded, they are apt 
to create conflicts. 

Mr. Pererson. Again, this is a voluntary program. As I said 
earlier, I think its effectiveness will be largely determined by local 
understanding of it, by the attitude of people in local communities, 
and in those local communities if the loos people feel that there 
should be or they need or they want the participation of other agencies 
operating at that level certainly they should have it. Certainly there 
is no intention in any proposals that we have thus far made to exclude 
anybody who has a contribution to make to the effective utilization of 
the program here before you. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Horan. Just one more observation, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
through because I am interested in this and I have had some experience 
in this field, I feel. The State governments, local bodies, can’t coin 
or issue money. ‘They can’t go into debt as the Federal Government 
has done; during the depression in the thirties, of course, we had a lot 
of hard luck in our local areas and in our State governments they 
could issue warrants, of course. They could go into debt to that 
extent but a little bit different than the Federal Government. In 
effect our State and local governments plead poverty and they looked 
to the Federal Government for all assistance, and I want to pay this 
tribute to some of the programs, particularly the land-use planning 
program that was put into effect in my own home area. I think there 
was considerable enlightened administration there. 

But the very first thing they did was to demand that the towns- 
people and the banks, particularly, business people, assume a fiscal re- 
sponsibility. They had to dig up in 1940 $25,000 in just that sort of 
a fund to assure against losses here and losses there. As far as I know, 
that money still exists as a fund. They did that first. 
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I will say this, that as far as State participation in that program 
was concerned, it was absent. I think it would have been better off 
had it a direct hand in that. To what extent, I don’t know. 

Presumably, after a period of 10 years, and that is what you say, 
the time would come for the stopping of this program. Maybe you 
don’t need to carry on any of the supervision after the 10-year period 
is over and presumably you have returned land to grass where it should 
be; you have built up a more stable water use and conservation pro- 
gram, and you put livestock men back on their feet and perhaps those 
areas that should raise wheat, are still raising it and doing a good job. 
But that, to me, would be the time when a full realization of what had 
been gone over, what had been achieved, should become a part of the 
moral conscience of the area that had gone through this experience, 
and that is important to me. 


PROGRAM LEADERSHIP IN THE FIELD 


Out in my State I caused to be held some years ago in the chamber 
of commerce in Spokane a meeting of some of the heads of various 
Federal agencies all working in the same areas in Washington State. 
We had Joe Knott and Bob Totell, Phil Nalder of the Reclamation 
Service. I think at that particular meeting we had Lars Nelson of the 
State grange and many others. We discussed this Columbia Basin 
and some of the difficulties and conflicts that had occurred because 
there was no head of this thing out in the field. It was sort of a 
gentleman’s agreement: You stay out of my backyard and I will stay 
out of yours, and so forth. There was nobody designated as the boss. 
You have done that here. You have definitely put the responsibility 
for leadership in the Soil Conservation Service. 

In the old famous memorandum we had that Charlie Brannan put 
out, that dealt with conflicts out in the field service, the only fault 
Thad with what Mr. Brannan was trying to do was that he didn’t have 
out in the field somebody designated as the chairman, the boss. 

We assume, of course, that if he isn’t a good leader you can remove 
him and a job like this will call for leadership, real leadership in the 
field. But somebody should be designated right on the ground to 
be the boss, to be the chairman of any coordinating group to do a job 
of this size because I think you will agree with me it is more than 
$20 million involved here in this area in the Great Plains. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Involved also are certain funds from the Soil Con- 
servation Service, watershed funds involved here of various types 
of other programs that Mr. Williams administers, involved here are a 
certain amount of ACP payments. Involved here are also the part 
of the soil bank that has to be related to this, at least, so it is a big 
program. But I just implore you to give some thought to what I have 
suggested to you. 

Mr. Prrerson. As I said, Mr. Horan, we want and intend to solicit 
the help of everyone who can make a contribution to this program. 

In some of the areas of the country I am aware, as you are, that the 
coordination between operating agencies of the several departments 
of the Government has left something to be desired. We are presently 
getting some field experience with the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
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participating projects of the upper Colorado project. We have not 
executed formal memorandum with them wanting to get field experi- 
ence before we tried to formalize an understanding between the two 
departments as to our operating responsibilities in the field. 

I think that out of that experience we will at least create a basis for 
developing some understandings and correlation of program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. Horan. We on this side of the table are not administrators. 
We do try to learn as much about your experience with what we gave 
you in the present fiscal year in making up our mind as to what to 
allow for the coming year, and we get a lot of valuable help from you, 
particularly from the budget officers. 

Somewhere along the line, I have the feeling that out of the admin- 
istrative funds allowed in all of these programs, if they are properly 
related, there should be a saving of administrative funds. 1 haven’t 
added up the total of the allowances for administration in all the 
programs I have been talking about, but they are considerable. I 
think there should be some relation to what the other departments 
are spending in administrative funds because we expect the finest 
sort of teamwork if we are going to succeed out in the field. 

I do have a feeling that, out of all these administrative funds 
allowed, that new and closer look could be had at them. 

I trust that before we mark up the bill that we may hear from 
the Department regarding any possibilities in that field. I think the 
worst thing we can 1 do is to spend too much for administrative funds 
and the next worst thing we can do is not spend enough for admin- 
istrative funds, but somewhere along the line is the right amount, 
the amount that will contribute most to the wise expenditure of funds 
in that field. 

Mr. Pererson. We are certainly in sympathy with that objective. 
As a matter of fact, we have continuous program review within the 
agencies to accomplish that precise purpose. 

In connection with this program, as I have attempted to indicate, 
we have tried to plan it without any overlap or duplication of admin- 
istration by using the several agencies that we now have with the 
forces they now have to carr vy the various phases of this program. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Horan. Could you at this point in the record just put in the 
amount of the administrative funds for the programs I have been 
talking about ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; I would be glad to, Mr. Horan. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


1958 budget estimates fer conservation programs 


Operating and 
Cost-sharing program ex- 
assistance to penses, other 
farmers | than cost-shar- 
ing assistance 








Agricultural conservation program: 
Program expenses: 
Cost-sharing assistance to farmers_ - - _- suhse .-..--| $222,137, 550 eae 
Other program expenses. --_- agape oie . ae | $1, 460, 050 
Operating expenses: | 
ASC county committees... ._-- ‘ Ree ieee Hi, O56. oes 


a 





Other operating expenses, including State ASC committees. 148, 015 
lac “ 7 eke 
Total, agricultural conservation program -........-......-- 222, 137, %, 362, 450 
Great Plains conservation program: 
Cost-sharing assistance to farmers : . adi pescwconeg) 17, 600, 000 
Technical services and operating expenses: 
er I hn cee eescbueowesyeun® | tf, 213, 100 
Other (including State ASC committees) ____--__--- : } itdeweal 2, 186, 900 
Total, Great Plains conservation program. ---.---- | 17, 600, 000 | 2, 400, 000 
Soil-bank peagvesn conservation reserve program: 
Cost-sharing assistance to farmers... _..............-.----.-- } 241, 000, 000 |__ tk 
Operating expenses: 
ASC county committees Jaeaeren zy 13, 408, 000 
Other operating expenses including State ASC committees i sirhete shal 13, 154, 660 
Total, conservation reserve program... __- : | 241, 000, 000 26, 562, 660 
i > = z —= 
| 





Soil conservation service programs: 
Conservation operations _._.............. ‘ | 73, 545, 000 
Agricultural conservation pepe: Technieal services and other 


ass'stance __ tise ® (7, 500, 000) 
I cd ih wen cealnenene : 25, 500, 000 
Flood prevention oun 13, 220, 000 
Water conservation and utilization projects. 1 ils < 65664 350, 000 

Total, soil conservation service programs ..........................} : “112, 615, 000 

UNEE, WOOUS TONED. 3g ve coasceccsensncccsce phitae ste ix | 480, 737, 550 | 169, 440, 110 


Mr. Wueeter. Could I comment a little further just briefly ? 

There has been quite a bit of discussion about the relationship of 
these programs and appropriations and we are going to study that 
again as you have maaan, 


APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


I would like to just point out that the appropriation structure in 
the Department of Agriculture is on a functional basis and we believe 
that there is considerable value to that. Each major program, based 
on a major legislative charter of one kind or another, such as ACP, 
soil bank, now Great Plains, and so forth, are set up to appropriate in 
one place all of the funds needed ; the program funds and the adminis- 
trative expenses. That has the advantage that in your review and in 
all of the budgetary and financial reporting, it enables us to show all 
of the expenses connected with the program. 

Now that, in a way, is sort of a vertical functional approach. In 
addition to that, we have reported on various occasions in the past, not 
every year, but ‘whenever the question came up, information on what 
is called executive direction and administrative services, the so-called 
overhead costs of these programs. We get that information in sys- 
tematically and analyze it, compare it w ith ratios and percentages to 
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yast-year performance, and so on, and report that to the Budget 

ureau. 

Mr. Horan. Would you permit a comment right there? That is 
done in Ralph Robert’s shop; isn’t it? 

Mr. Wuee ter. It is done in my office, yes; and I report to Mr. 
Roberts. 

Mr. Horan. I have great confidence in both of you so we will expect 
results. 

Mr. Wueever. Thank you. 


BASIS FOR REPORTING OVERHEAD EXPENSES 


We have, on occasion, put some summaries of that data in the record. 
For the Department of Aurieatingh as a whole, salary costs for Execu- 
tive Director and management services as a percentage of salaries for 
program operations were: 1951, 9.9 percent; 1952, 9.7 percent; 1953, 
9.6 percent; 1954, 9.2 percent; 1955, 9.2 percent; 1956, 8.8 percent; 
estimated 1957, 8.4 percent, and estimated 1958, 8.3 percent. We feel 
that we are keeping close track of the overhead expenses of these pro- 
grams, but that appropriationwise it is better from the standpoint of 
review and reporting and the holding of hearings, to have all the funds 
together for a particular program rather than to segment it by organi- 
zational levels within the Department, such as lump-sum appropria- 
tion for the county committees, and so on. 

Now, early in the hearings today, there was some discussion of the 
= that approach gives us. The addition of the new item, Great 

lains, from which allotments would be made to the various organiza- 
tions gives us some additional problems in charging the operating 
expenses, but these are not new problems. We deal with them all 
the time. 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Part of the function of my office is the establishment, in coopera- 
tion with the agencies, of accounting systems. We work as a team 
with the General Accounting Office and with the accounting people 
in the agencies to work out acceptable accounting systems. Those 
are finally approved by GAO after the survey is completed. 

One of the things that is foremost in the establishment of an ac- 
counting system is to see to it that there are adequate procedures 
for the proper charging of expenses to the correct appropriations 
and also to the activities that we show in the budget. So the problem 
of getting those charges made correctly is one that is taken into 
account in our accounting systems work. 

We feel that systems are adequate for reasonably accurate charging 
of multiple functions to the correct appropriation. 

This problem is not unique. In several agencies, particular organi- 
zation units, or county units, do work on several different programs, 
and their time and their efforts are charged either on a workload basis 
or on a time basis, or some other basis that is acceptable to the General 
Accounting Office as being in accordance with good accounting prin- 
ciples. A system appropriate to the particular agency is developed 
so that the integrity of the appropriation is maintained. 

Mr. MarsHatu. No question about your budgeting and accounting 
principles. There is no question in my mind but what you are doing 
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a good job at breaking that down, However, in the program that we 
have before us, actually it all boils down to "this, that it is almost a 
guess in the first place as to how these divisions are made out in the 
country in order that you can keep your budgeting on a good budget 
basis when we get up to your level ; isn’t that right? If you were 
working out here on this program in the Soil Conservation Service or 
ACP, you might be doing half a dozen different things in the day. 
Mr. Wueeter. That’s right. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 


Mr. Marswary. You can make the best guess you can as to where 
you are distributing your time. Isn’t that what it amounts to? 

Mr. Wuereter. Distr ibutions of time are made under different 
systems. In some cases it is possible to keep track of time either on a 
spot-check basis or even daily. In other cases, there are sufficient 
workload indicators that by a totaling up of the jobs done, the units 
measured or accomplished at the end of a given reporting period, 
there is an adequate reflection of the effort put forth on each of the 
several programs. 

There is no single, uniform system that applies throughout. Those 
are tailormade to suit the circumstances in the various agencies. 

I do not mean to minimize the problem. I mean to point out that we 
are aware of it and feel that we do have systems that are adequate to 
protect the integrity of the appropriations. 

Mr. Horan. You would have the same problem in rural rehabili- 
tation, a little different nature. 

Mr. Wueeterr. We have this problem in a number of agencies where 
a single organization unit administers several different appropriations 
and even within an appropriation we need to get accurate figures as to 
the activity breakdown that is shown in the budget as well. 

Mr. MarsHaut. We would be up against the same sort of a thing 
if we tried to distribute the time we put in on different programs dur- 
ing the day to these things that we work with and set up a budget on 
that basis. 

THE OUTCOME OF THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Mr. Voursett. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, this Great Plains 
program affects about 10 States and this work of conservation is 
superimposed upon the present structure over the various States where 
you are carrying on conservation work; is that right? 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to say that it is integrated with con- 
servation work rather than superimposed on it, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vurseii. I meant practically the same thing. I think that you 
are utilizing the services of people who are already i in conservation 
work, probably to the limit you can under present duties before this 
extra is put on; is that right? 

Mr. Peterson. That is certainly our intention, and that is what we 
have tried to accomplish. 

Mr. Vursett. Now, may I ask this question: It is a 10-year pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vursetx. At the expiration of 10 years you will hope that you 
can get this area in sufficiently good shape so that, with the other con- 
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— work that is going on, this program can very largely termi- 
nate 

Mr. Pererson. I think within that period of time, Mr. Vursell, 
we could have a rather useful measure of what type of conservation 
program would best fit the needs of the area. In addition to that, 
we may have from the several programs which we now administer 
an appraisal of what peculiar benefits may be applied on a nationwide 
basis. I think we should not be so optimistic as to expect that through 
this program we will have cured all of the problems that we know now 
exist. 

The program does have a termination date of 1971. The maximum 
duration of any individual contract is 10 years. What the results 
will be, I think, will require several years of operations to evaluate. 

Mr. Vurseti. And probably will depend considerably on the ele- 
ments, the weather. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is very true, so far as taking land out of crop 
and putting it in grass, for example, or changing the pattern of use 
of cropland. The accomplishments are dependent on there being suffi- 
cient moisture to achieve the program objective. Within any contract 
period the sequence of conservation practices applied, I think, will 
necessarily have to be varied in time by reason of the peculiar moisture 
and climate conditions that apply in any program year. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED 


Mr. Vursetu. Now, about how many extra Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice employees will be required, say, this year and next year, new ones 
because of this extra work? 

Mr. Pererson. Will you give us that, Mr. Dorny ? 

Mr. WittiaMs. 354.8 man-years of time. 

Mr. Vursetn. At the expiration of 10 years you could probably 
wipe out this program and have the regular program of soil conserva- 
tion. I would think probably that the thing could be unified in 10 
years to where you would be working with possibly one organization 
if weather permitted. Then it could be easier handled from budgetary 
and other standpoints, I think. 

Mr. Prererson. That should be a reasonable expectation. Certainly 
the pattern and organization for conducting conservation services so 
far as Government participation in that activity is concerned would 
not likely be the same 10 years from now as it is today. 

Mr. Vursetu. I presume that all of these employees will come 
under civil service. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That’s correct. 

Mr. Pererson. That is our intention. 

Mr. Vursewu. The reason I asked that question is that we are going 
to become conscious of the cost of the retirement fund under this new 
law where each department has to put in an amount of funds for the 
retirement fund. 

In that connection, I am wondering if you could give me a rough 
estimate of how many people during 1958 will come under civil- 
service retirement in the entire Department, the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Pererson. I think we could supply that, could we not? 
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Mr. Wueeter. From the table I inserted in the first day of hearings, 
average annual employment in the Department under the 1958 budget 
would be 83,739 and to all intents and purposes all of those would be 
eligible for civil-service retirement. There might be a few exceptions. 

Mr. Vursett. Whether you carry that out through the years it runs 
into a lot of money. I think it is a good idea. 

Mr. Wueeter. Of course, the employees contribute an equal amount. 


FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF STATES OR SUBDIVISIONS 


Mr. Vurseii. Now, another question that I wanted to ask is: Is 
there any requirement in this Great Plains conservation work for fiscal 
participation on the part of the States or any subdivision of the States ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. There is not in any of the programs that have pro- 
vided for Federal activity. However, the soil-conservation districts, 
through the individual districts are putting in funds. Some of the 
funds are State appropriated funds for disbursement through dis- 
tricts or through State conservation boards or commissions. Many 
of the States are expending money through the State engineer’s office, 
or the equivalent thereof, through State forestry departments, and in 
other ways. We certainly encourage the participation by the States. 
It has been my observation that the extent of State participation is 
tending to grow. Admittedly, it is a slow growth, but nonetheless 
there is growth of State participation, although State participation is 
not required as a part of this program that we are here discussing. 

I should say further that the individual farmer who partakes of 
this program, or of the ACP program, because they are both cost- 
sharing programs, puts in some of his own money. On the average 
under ACP it will approximate 50 percent of the cost. of the practices. 
Under this program it will at least. be 20 percent and presently we 
envision that the percentage will be somewhat larger. Until the 
details are fully worked out, we could not give you an exact figure on 
the percentage. 

Mr. Vursext. I do believe it would be a good idea as general policy 
to encourage State participation, because if we have a policy of part- 
nership or a policy of helping people help themselves, I think it would 
give them a moral uplift and responsibility that would probably get 
more done because of the partnership angle and as a matter of pride. 
Even though we find the States are always hard pressed as is the 
Federal Government for funds, I think our policy generally ought 
to be to try to get. some participation, and I know that that is followed 
out as far as you people can encourage it. 

Mr. Pererson. We accept that viewpoint fully, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vourse.t. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PERSONNEL FOR THE GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, I inquired about the personnel and 
was informed that it would be 354.8 man-years. I wonder if at this 
point in the record you can have this broken down as to agencies, how 
this 354.8 man-years will be distributed. Can you insert that in the 
record at this point? 

Mr. Prrerson. That figure, I believe, was for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service itself, Mr. Natcher. 
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Mr. Narcuer. Total. 

Mr. Pererson. The total for the entire group. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Does not include the time of the county or com- 
munity ASC committeemen, however, on a per diem basis. In terms 
of employment, other than the committee system, that would include 
the total so that could be broken down. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, that will save some time. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That will be done. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Estimated man-years by agency fiscal year 1958 


Soil Conservation Service 

Forest Service 

Commodity Stabilization Service 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service 
Office of Information 


PLAN OF OPERATIONS FOR FARMS AND RANCHES 


Mr. Marsuatt. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you make a state- 
ment that a plan of operations for a farm or ranch will need to cover 
for the period of contract all land owned or contracted by the opera- 
tor as a single operating unit. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Do you have any difficulty with that provision? 

Mr. Pererson. We do not anticipate any difficulties with it. Of 
course, this is a new program, as you understand, which is not yet 
in actual field operation. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Up to this point you have not been—you have 
not observed that you would have any difficulty ? 

Mr. Pererson. We do not anticipate it, Mr. Marshall. We can- 
not, as you know, foresee all the problems that will arise, but we do 
not foresee one with that requirement. 


FARM PARTICIPATION IN THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Mr. Marswatu. I wonder if you could tell me about what partici- 
pation or signup and how you have been getting along with this 
particular 

Mr. Pererson. No field operations yet of any kind because this is 
a new program; we are just now asking for funds for it. 

Mr. Marsuatu. You have not any indication as yet as to what 
the acceptance of it is. 

Mr. Peterson. Only insofar as local organizations like soil conser- 
vation districts and other folks out im that area have indicated. We 
think that there will be wide interest. 

When it comes to the farmer or rancher actually signing a contract 
for a period of years, I think it would be most difficult to anticipate 
how far that may go. 

Mr. Marswa.. I notice that there are a number of people of differ- 
ent agencies working on this program at the county level. Is it eon- 
templated that each one of these people will need to make a trip to 
the farm to assist the farmer in making his plans? 
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Mr. Pererson. Definitely not. 

Mr. MarsHauu. How is the farm contact made? Who makes that? 

Mr. Pererson. Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Marswauu. In the other programs that are coordinated into 
this program, it means that those agencies have to make a trip to the 
farm in connection with their regular program, does it not? 

Mr. Perrerson. Some of them, as I understand it, Mr. Marshall. 
So far as the technical compliance with cost-sharing practices for 
conservation purposes, Soil Conservation Service has carried, I think, 
all of that activity up to this point. 

Mr. Wittrams. Essentially all of it. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM AIDS THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE AS TO A 
COMPLETE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsnau. Might it not be easier from the standpoint of more: 


simplicity as far as the farmer is concerned with so many different 
people, as there are in working with these programs, for the Depart- 
ment to delegate this work in ‘the or iginal programs, if you see what 
I mean ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I am not sure that I follow you. 

Mr. Marsuatt. We are talking about the agricultural conservation 
program or were a minute ago. Might it not have been easier to have 
formulated this Great Plains program on a State or National level, 
but when it comes to dealing with the farms, to have that fund fun- 
neled in through the regular programs like the Soil Conservation 
Service, agricultural conservation program, in order that it seems like 
it dovetailed so closely into those programs that there isn’t the need 
for the other ? 

Mr. Perrerson. As I tried to explain earlier, Mr. Marshall, this 
program envisions a total conservation plan for the whole farm based 
upon the use of the best scientific and technical information we have 
of the soil types, the physical problems that exist on that farm, both 
with respect to water and soil conservation and necessary changes in 
cropping patterns to come within the physical capabilities of the land. 
The technical arm of the Department in soil and water conservation 
is the Soil Conservation Service. 

Since the Soil Conservation Service is by necessity going to be so 
intimately involved in developing the physical features of the con- 
tract the least contact with different agencies by the farmer results 
if this one agency actually does the contract preparation and the 
compliance checking. 

Mr. Marswatu. How many farm plans will this man have on his 
farm ? 

Mr. Pererson. We envision one. 

Mr. Marswaty. In other words, the Soil Conservation Service 
plan, the Agricultural Conservation Service plan or program will all 
fit into this one major plan. 

Mr. Pererson. That is our thinking. That is our objective. 

Mr. Marswaty. Will that also be true of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration ? 

Mr. Pererson. We hope that will be true. It is our intention in 


working out these plans to take into account, as I said earlier, all 


of the present activities that the farmer has with the various agencies 
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of the Department including soil bank and acreage allotment, Farm- 
er’s Home, and whatever dies might be involved in developing the 
conservation plan required under this program. Working with the 
farmer, all of the obligations of farming or of programs that he has 
will necessarily be correlated with this program. 

I think I should say this: that the farmer may go to the difficulty 
of working out a plan and determine that he does not choose to enter 
into a contract to carry it out. We do not think that is effort lost 
because it brings to that farmer an understanding of what his prob- 
lems are and so far as he wants to use ACP, Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, or other programs to accomplish a part of that program, he 
can. We think that will be of benefit in itself. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. Will you excuse me, Mr. Secretary? But I was 
under the impression that most of those things that you mentioned, 
if not all of those, as a matter of plan, the Soil Conservation Service 
had been doing in their soil-conservation district. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. When the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice makes a farm plan for a farmer who is a cooperator with the 
district, that plan is predicated upon the same technical compliance 
that the plans envisioned here are. The difference is that under the 
plan for a cooperator with a district, he has no obligation to carry 
that plan forward either in total or in part or in any time sequence. 
Under this program, he is assured cost sharing for carrying the total 
program forward in a sequence of events or over a fixed period of 
time. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. * 

In light of the statement that was made in your statement that 
we quoted a moment ago about the plan of operations for a farm 
or ranch needed to cover for the period of the contract, all land con- 
trolled or owned by the operator as a single operating unit, and in 
light of the answer which you gave me, which I concur with, I do 
not feel that we can anticipate on an operating-unit basis a great 
deal of difficulty in pulling that unit into a contract proposition. 
It seems to me that it would be simpler to do it that way than not 
to do it that way. 

Mr. Pererson. That was our thought, Mr. Marshall. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH THE SOIL BANK 


Mr. Marsuauy. But yesterday we had before us the people talking 
with us about the soil bank and some of the people in the organiza- 
tion and the State of Illinois had pointed out some of the problems. 

I would like to read into the record at this point a letter, and I 
would like for you to call the attention to the appropriate agency 
over in the Department in order that they may be given an oppor- 
tunity to reply to it in the record. This letter reads as follows: 


As a farmer I am very dissatisfied with the way the soil bank is adminis- 
tered in regard to corn. For example, I own a quarter of land and rent a 
quarter. The landlord has put the corn allotment from his land in the soil 
bank at $41 an acre, land I have rented for 7 years, and he intends to collect 
100 percent of the payment. As I feed cattle and hogs I cannot afford to be 
without corn, so I must plant my whole farm to corn. Net results are a cost 
to the Government of nearly $1,000 and not 1 acre of cut in corn production. 

Another example. One of my neighbors farms as many as three tracts of land 
with a corn allotment on each. They have put the corn allotment from two in 
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the soil bank and plan on planting the third one all to corn. This kind of 
administration will cost the Government thousands of dollars right in this 
community, plus being most unfair. 


(The material requested follows :) 


In the administration of the corn program under the soil bank we have followed 
the pattern set for checking of performance for marketing quota and price-sup- 
port purposes, Each farm that has a separate allotment and is recorded as a 
separate farming unit on the listing sheets in the county office, is checked for 
performance as a separate unit. Since there is no cross-checking between separate 
farms operated as separate units for price-support purposes we have provided the 
same performance requirements for the soil-bank program. Since there is no 
marketing quota restriction on corn and the incentive for planting within the 
corn allotment is limited to the benefit of price support it is true that there is 
less compliance with corn allotments than is the case for other allotment crops, 


such as wheat and cotton. 

Mr. Marswatu. We thank you for appearing before the committee. 
I think we had an interesting discussion and I am sure that the com- 
mittee members are more enlightened than they were before your 


arrival. 
Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much. We appreciate this op- 
portunity to present this program to you. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

CHARLES E. KELLOGG, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL SURVEY, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

CARL H. DORNY, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, SOIL 


CONSERVATION SERVICE 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 


CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


Program and financing 





1957 estimate 1958 estimate 








| 1956 actual 
Program by activities: Assistance to soil conservation districts | 
and othe r cooperators (total obligations) - - .- --- $62, 237,407 | $67, 500, 000 73, 545, 000 
Financing 
Tometocstive transfers to other accounts. -.........-.-.. 7, 241 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ...-..... a =pb 705, 352, 





Buaeanmatnens 59S SUOS LO. cep adil ~ 62,950,000 | 67, 500, 000 | 73, 445, 000 
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Capen amy eee 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year- 


A vee salaries and grades: 


General schedule epee 
Average salary -. 
Average grade. -- 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions -- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base. - 
Payment above basic rate____- : 
Other payments for personal services 
Total personal services-. 
02 Travel_- sli <u? 
03 Transportation of things . 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services. .- 
06 Printing and reproduction. - 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials... : 
09 Equipment__.__.. 3 
10 Lands and struc tures. _- 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund _- 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
Awards for employee suggestions .__- 

15 Taxes and assessments. - 

16 Investments and loans 2 


Subtotal ___-. 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations 





——E 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate| 1958 estimate 

















Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Obligated balance brought forward 
Restored from certified claims account 


Total budget authorizations available_. 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations__- 


Total expenditures -_- 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligations) - 
Other-_. 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE 


Mr. Marswatz. The committee will be in order. 


| 


ESTIMATES 


1956 actual 


$62, 950, 000 
5, 390, 578 


68, 340, 578 





63, 169, 7: 


705, 352 
183, 
4, 282, 342 | 


68, 340, 578 


j | 
1957 estimate | 


71, 850, 354 | 


195 


$67,500,000 | $ 
4, 282, 342 | 
68, 012 


62, 100, 000 
4, 150, 000 
66, 250, 000 | 


5, 600, 354 


71, 850, 354 | 


At this ti 








12, 525 | 14, 212 14, 900 
5 660 600 
10, 485 11, 416 11, 808 
13, 420 | 14, 500 | 15, 000 
| | 
$4, 830 $4, 730 | $4, 704 
GS-6.4 GS-6.2 | GS-6,2 
= = | — — ay = 
$49, 345, 393 | $53,441,804 | $55, 463, 800 
1,851,970 | 2, 026, 622 1, 850, 000 
210, 218 | | 215, 000 
209, 098 203, 634 205, 000 
19, 285 32, 192 41, 200 
51, 635, 964 | 55,704,252 | 57,775,000 
2,109,863 | 2, 232, 000 | 2, 275, 000 
” 368, 089 378, 000 | 400, 000 
753, 401 | 824, 000 | 3, 000 
1,381,705 | 1, 433, 000 | 1, 467, 000 
383, 761 507, 000 558, 000 
838,298 | 1, 153, 000 | 1, 180, 000 
68, 212 89, 000 85, 000 
2, 761, 226 | 2, 852, 267 | 2, 910, 000 
1,871,967 | 2, 233, 000 2, 465, 200 
1,700 | ni. 
3, 484, 000 
34, 817 57, 000 75, 000 
34, 752 41,000 | 43, 000 
50 
62, 242, 105 67,505,219} 73, 550, 200 
4, 698 5, 219 5, 200 
62, 2% 7,407 67, 500,000 73, 545, 000 


8 estimate 





73, 545, 000 
5, 600, 354 


79, 145, 354 


67, 800, 000 
5, 400, 000 


73, 200, 000 


5, 945, 354 


79, 145, 354 


me we 


will insert in the record pages 244 through 249 and pages 252 
through 276, excluding the charts, of the justifications. 


87767—57—pt. 4—_—-13 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 
Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


97 


The Soil Conservation Service was established by the act of April 27, 1935 
(16. U. 8. C. 590a-590f). It assist soil conservation districts and other co- 
operators in bringing about physical adjustments in land use that will con- 
serve soil and water resources, provide economic production on a sustained 
basis, and reduce damages by floods and sedimentation. The Service also 
develops and carries out special drainage, irrigation, flood prevention, and 
watershed protection activities in cooperation with soil conservation districts, 
watershed groups, and other Federal and State agencies having related re- 
sponsibilities. 

Conservation operations program activities 

The Service provides technical and other assistance to farmers, ranchers and 
others through soil conservation districts and other cooperators in the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, to carry out 
locally-adapted soil and water conservation programs. As of June 30, 1956, 
farmers and ranchers had organized 2,721 conservation districts. The assistance 
furnished by the Service includes : 

(a) Soil surveys to provide physical land facts needed to determine the 
use capabilities and conservation treatment needs of each acre of farm and 
ranch land and the publishing of soil survey reports and maps which are 
useful also to other Federal and State agencies and the public in the de- 
velopment of special land-use programs and for other purposes ; 

(b) Technical help to farmers and ranchers in developing and applying 
conservation plans which provide for the best possible use by the farmer or 
rancher of his land, labor, equipment, and financial resources ; 

(c) The grant (at no cost to the Service) of some special types of equip- 
ment not readily available to the farmer but needed to establish certain 
conservation practices ; 

(d@) The operation of a limited number of nurseries for observational 
studies and field testing of new improved species and strains of grasses 
and legumes, trees, shrubs, and other plant materials that may be useful 
in controlling erosion and improving pasture and range land; and 

(e) Stream-flow forecasts developed from snow surveys in the Western 
States to provide for efficient seasonal utilization of available water sup- 
plies for irrigation and other purposes. 


Watershed protection program activities 

The Service has general responsibility for administration of the watershed 
protection program of the Department, and the formulation and development 
of its guiding principles and procedures. The program consists of— 

(a) Making investigations and surveys of proposed small watershed 
projects and working with local sponsoring organizations in the prepara- 
tion of project work plans; 

(b) Cooperating with States and other local public agencies in the in- 
stallation of works of improvement designed to reduce erosion, floodwater, 
and sediment damage, and further the conservation, development, utiliza- 
tion, and disposal of water: 

(c) Making loans (by the Farmers’ Home Administration) to local or- 
ganizations to finance the local share of the costs of carrying out works 
of improvement ; and 

(d) Cooperating with other Federal, State, and local public agencies in 
making investigations and surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other 
waterways for the development of coordinated water resources programs. 

In cooperation with soil conservation districts and other local groups and 
organizations, the Soil Conservation Service provides accelerated technical as- 
sistance to farmers and ranchers in these small watersheds in the planning and 
application of soil and water conservation practices and technical and financial 
assistance in the planning and installation of water mangement and erosion con- 
trol measures such as diversion ditches and dikes, waterflow retarding structures, 
debris and desilting basins, stream-channel improvements, floodways, gully con- 
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trol structures, roadside stabilization ,measures, ete; ‘The Forest Service, par- 
ticipates, generally by cooperating with State foresters,.in planning and. pro- 
viding intensified fire protection and certain technical forestry assistance to 
landowners in applying forest and woodland improvement measures On non- 
Federal lands and by installing measures on lands under its administration. 
The Agricultural Research Service furnishes assistance in the assembly, cor- 
relation, and analysis of economic data needed in the planning phases of the 
program. Funds available for this activity are advanced to the Farmers’ Home 
Administration for loans to local sponsors to finance their share of costs of the 
small watershed projects. The Weather Bureau and Geological Survey pro- 
vide assistance in gathering and analyzing hydrologic data. The Bureau of 
Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs participate in the planning 
and installation of works of improvement on lands under their jurisdiction. 
Flood prevention program activities 

Pursuant to the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and supple- 
mented, and under policies established by the Secretary, the Service has gen- 
eral responsibility for administration of the flood prevention program of the 
Department, and the formulation and development of its guiding principles 
and procedures. Since the passage of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act (Public Law 566, 83d Cong.) the program is limited to the 
planning and installation in the 11 authorized watersheds of watershed im- 
provement measures primarily for flood prevention. 

The Soil Conservation Service plans and installs works of improvement such 
as floodwater-retarding structures, stream-channel improvements, gully-stabil- 
izing and sediment-control measures, diversions, floodways, ete., on the 11 
authorized watersheds. The improvement measures are installed in coopera- 
tion with local soil-conservation and flood-control districts and other local and 
State agencies. The Service also provides technical assistance to landowners 
to accelerate the installation of land-treatment measures which contribute 
to flood prevention. 

The Forest Service participates, generally by cooperating with State foresters, 
in planning and providing intensified fire protection and certain technical 
forestry assistance to landowners in applying forest and woodland improvement 
measures on non-Federal lands and by installing measures on lands under its 
administration. 


Water conservation and utilization program activities 


Under the authority of the acts of May 10, 1989 (53 Stat. 685, 719), October 
14, 1940 (16, U. S. C. 590-z-10), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 
(Public Law 132), and September 6, 1950 (Public Law 760), the Service carries 
on a water conservation and utilization program in the Eden Valley project in 
Wyoming. This work has been completed on all other projects planned for 
development. Irrigated and irrigable lands (both Government and privately 
owned) are developed for efficient use of irrigation water. Settlement oppor- 
tunities are provided for veterans and needy farm families through the sale 
of newly developed farm units. Technical assistance is furnished to settlers 
within the authorized project area with their soil and water conservation and 
land-use problems. 


Program administration 

The Soil Conservation Service maintains its central office in the District of 
Columbia but most of its activities are highly decentralized to 47 State and 8 
Territorial offices, 6 cartographic units, 6 engineering and watershed planning 
units, and about 3,400 area and work-unit headquarters which carry on the tech- 
nical programs of the Service in conservation districts, watersheds, and water 
conservation and utilization projects. In addition, the Service has about 50 
specialists in the fields of agronomy, soils, biology, forestry, information, plant 
materials, and range conservation who are attached to the Washington office 
but located at various points in the field, to provide for necessary program coordi- 
nation and the technical assistance in those specialty fields requested by field 
operating p rsonnel. 

As of November 30, 1956, the Soil Conservation Service had 12.760 full-time 
employees (314 in Washington and the balance in the field) and 2,756 part-time 
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employees who are generally employed in the field during the seasonal periods 
when there is need for additional assistance in applying conservation practices. 








Appropri- Budget 
Appropriated funds ated, 1957 estimates, 
1958 

ee nnn v ont s— bedehntns hgtbnwelsasbe—<) al $67, 500, 000 $73, 545, 000 
Watershed protection.........--.-.--..-22.-2-22-2.22-2 2. weesssseeoeoe-| 1 17, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 
Flood prevention... .-...- fan tbnnpl deen dbuming eddnc<nsdmal) eee 13, 220, 000 
Water conservation and utilization projects. ee is nA ka ee | 1 232, 000 350, 000 
| | 
Meth. oihiccbrlujsie Lewipeise din pliable ameniil wii J | 97, 232,000 | 112, 615, 000 





1 In addition, prior year “ronan av ailable, 


Summary of appropriations, 1957, and estimates, 1958 


Appropri- Budget esti- | Increase (+) 


Appropriation item 
ated, 1957 mates, 1958 





Conservation operations ---._. Dekitced sickt. daeataecbidd Shirin aden $67, 500,000 | $73, 545, 000 +$6, 045, 000 





Watershed protection.__.......-.-- care meiniih live staabiiis saint 1 17, 500,000 | 4 25,000, 000 +8, 000, 000 
Flood prevention _- --- ok 2 12, 000, 000 13, 220, 000 +1, 220, 000 
Water conservation and utilization projects. . bbls add dbase 3 22, 000 350, 000 +118, 000 

Total, direct annual appropriation ae Ds ; 97, 232, 000 ~ 112, 615, 000 “+15 5, 383, 000 


1 In addition, $2,604,164 is available from prior-year balances. 

2 In addition, $1,740,205 is available from prior-year balances. 

3 In addition, $125,757 is available from prior-year balances. 

4 In addition $1 million is estimated to be available from prior-year balances. 


Conservation operations 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958___-._---_-_--_----_--- $67, 500, 000 
Nee thacapsle Biernsmepbiipss ore sbeypresictrgiehlnswapeet 73, 545, 000 
Seen nn Sat i cea de cabah tnt hate icine inant deena +6, 045, 000 


Summary of increases, 1958 


To furnish technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in new 
soil-conservation districts in planning and establishing soil and 
LER A +929, 750 

To accelerate soil surveys and the preparation of soil-s -survey reports. +1, 368, 000 

To extend technical assistance in conservation land use and treat- 
ment to low-income farmers in connection with the rural-develop- 

I a A hPa ene eed cn mite ilivabeah there +395, 500 

For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854. +3, 351, 750 
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Project statement 





Project 1956 1957 (esti- Retirement Other 1958 (esti- 
mated) costs (Pub- mated) 
lic Law 854) 


1. Assistance to soil conservation | 
districts and other coopera- | 
tors: 

(a) Planning, application, 
and maintenance of 
practices. .......---.- | $61, 922, 407 $66, 958, 000 | +$3, 342, 150 $72, 933, 400 
(6) Observational field | 
testing of conserva- 
tion plant materials. 315, 000 542, 000 +9, 600 551, 600 
Subtotal .--| 62,237, 407 67, 500, 000 +3, 351, 750 
Unobligated balance --_-_--...--- 705, 352 
Total retirement costs (Public 


(+3, 351, 750) 32, (+3, 484, 000) 


Totalavailableorestimate_| 62, 942, 759 é 3, 351, 750 2, 693, 73, 545, 000 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to 
“Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture’’_| +7, 241 | 














Total appropriation or | 


estimate 62, 950, 000 67, 500, 000 











STATUS OF PROGRAM 


CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 
Current activities 

The planning and establishment of soil and water conservation measures on 
farm and ranch lands is carried on primarily in cooperation with soil-conservation 
districts. These are local units of government, organized under State laws and 
responsible to the land owners and operators in the districts and to the State 
legislatures. They are founded upon the sound principle of local initiative, 
direction, and control and are formed only in response to the petition and favor- 
able referendum vote of the land owners and operators within the district boun- 
daries. By the end of the 1956 fiscal year 2,721 soil-conservation districts had 
been organized in all 48 States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Accomplishment of soil, water, and plant conservation on the land requires 
the knowledge and skills of agricultural specialists trained in all appropriate 
technical fields. They work with farmers and ranchers in developing conserva- 
tion plans which provide for the application of proper combinations of conserva- 
tion practices for their individual farm or ranch enterprise. Soil-conservation 
districts and cooperating landowners are assured of practical and high-quality 
technical assistance on their land-use and land-treatment problems. The best 
available technical knowledge and judgment can be focused on special, new, or 
complex conservation problems by Service specialists headquartered in the field 
or the Washington office staff. Adherence to sound technical principles and 
coordination of various agricultural techniques is required at all levels of the 
Service to maintain high standards of quality in all aspects of the Service work. 

The following types of assistance are being furnished to land owners and 
operators in soil conservation districts to carry out locally adapted programs 
of soil and water conservation : 

1. The services of soil scientists who make standard soil surveys and 
conduct special soils investigations essential to successful conservation 
planning and sound recommendations for the use and treatment of each 
acre of agricultural land, including the soil series and type, its depth, slope, 
degree, and extent of erosion, and other significant characteristics which are 
recorded on base maps in the field, acre by acre. Appropriate detailed soils 
investigations are made to guide structural design or conservation practice 
specifications in special or unusual cases. The soil surveys are conducted 
cooperatively with the land-grant colleges and other State agencies. The 
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survey reports and related soil maps after publication find continually 
expanding uses in other Federal, State, county, and local programs involving 
land use. 

2. The services of soil conservationists, engineers, and other conservation 
specialists and aides who help farmers and ranchers plan and apply indi- 
vidual conservation programs for their farms or ranches. These jointly 
developed programs for the orderly adjustment of the use and treatment 
of each acre of their land are consistent with the land facts disclosed by 
the soil survey, and the labor, equipment, and financial resources of the 
landowners and operators. 

3. The grant to soil conservation districts of special equipment which is 
acquired from surplus at no cost to the Soil Conservation Service, to assist 
farmers or ranchers in esatblishing conservation practices on their lands, 
where the application of needed conservation practices has been delayed 
because appropriate equipment was not readily available or was beyond the 
ability of farmers and ranchers to purchase individually or in small groups. 

4. Technical assistance for group enterprises. Many significant conser- 
vation problems can only be solved by group action of the landowners and 
operators. These problems may involve irrigation or drainage of valuable 
agricultural land, or stabilization of critical erosion and runoff areas to 
protect industrial, urban, or agricultural properties from flooding and sedi- 
ment damage. Where engineers and other specialists needed are not avail- 
able from other local sources, Service technicians provide consultation and 
assistance for the investigation, design, and detailed planning of the treat- 
ment needed. 

5. Streamflow forecasts which are developed from snow surveys in the 
Western States and which serve as a basis for efficient seasonal utilization 
of water available for irrigation and other purposes. 

6. The operation of a limited number of nurseries for observational pur- 
poses and field-scale trials of promising conservation plant materials to 
determine their suitability for erosion control purposes, and cooperation 
with commercial concerns in the propagation and utilization of new and 
uncommon strains of vegetative planting materials to promote adequate 
production and distribution for conservation uses. 

In cooperation with other Federal and State agencies, some assistance is also 
given to other farmers and ranchers outside conservation districts. This assist- 
ance develops a better understanding locally of erosion and land-use problems, 
encourages more widespread adoption of conservation farming methods, and 
assures technical soundness of the practices applied. 

In addition, the Service provides technical assistance to agricultural conser- 
vation program participants in the planning, layout, and establishment of speci- 
fied conservation practices, both within and outside conservation districts. 
Part of the cost of this work is paid from funds advanced by the county agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation committees. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


New soil conservation districts organized 

As of June 30, 1956, farmers and ranchers in the 48 States and territorial 
possessions had organized a total of 2,721 conservation districts comprising a total 
area of 1,546,456,056 acres. All of these districts had been formed under soil 
conservation district legislation. 

During fiscal year 1956, at total of 56 new districts comprising 28,691,000 acres 
were formed. A total of 164 additions comprising 36,859,000 acres were made to 
96 existing districts during the year. Most of the acreage in the additions was 
rangeland in Arizona which was added to existing districts as a result of a 
revision in the State law. Eight grazing districts were dissolved and one soil 
conservation district was subdivided into two districts. This made a net in- 
crease of 47 districts during the fiscal year 1956 and a net of 60,482,000 acres 
added to districts in 1956. 

The 4,951,052 farms or ranches in districts as of July 1, 1956, were about 91 
percent of the total farms in the Nation. Sixteen States and two territorial 
possessions were completely covered by districts. 

It is anticinated that 40 new districts will be organized in the fiscal year 1957 
and another 40 in 1958, which will bring the total to 2,801 districts as of June 30, 
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1958. The following table shows information about the 2,721 conservation dis- 
tricts for which certificates of organization had been issued by July 1, 1956. 


Number 
of farms 


| 


Kind of district Location Number of | Approximate | 
| districts | area (acres) 


Soil conservation districts. ._____- ..| 48 States __- ; 2,657 | 1,527, 492, 155 4, 868, 645 

a ‘Ae ; .| Caribbean area___- | 19 2, 269, 711 54, 270 

Do | Hawaii 15 | 3, 281, 180 5, 052 
Wind erosion districts ; E Texas | 1 | 964, 480 | 721 
Subdistricts ‘ Alaska ; 9 | 4, 391, 000 | 924 
Work area (called districts) ; Connecticut 3, 135, 360 15, 615 
Grass conservation districts | Montana__-- | 4, 037, 180 987 
Imperial Irrigation District California 884, 990 4, 838 


Total conservation districts_-_--__| | 2, 7: 1, 546, 456, 056 4, 951, 052 


Number of farms and acreage in conservation districts 


Number of| Totalacres | Approximate | Number of 

| districts in organized | acres in farms farms in 

| organized districts districts ! 
anes anceniatiieianltign 

} 


June 30, 1955. __. : 343] 
Average per district ____- zs wie 
| 


2, 674 | é , 974, 23 974, 945, 000 
al 5 364, 602 

2,721} 1,546, 56 , 005, 456, 965 , 951, 052 
it 369, 517 1, 820 


June 30, 1956 : 
Average per district 
Estimated: 
June 30, 1957. _...._-- - 
Average per district __ 
June 30, 1958____- digs 
Average per district __ 


761 | , 570, 000, 000 | , 021, 000, 000 5, 023, 000 


re 568, 634 369, 800 1, 819 
} 2, 801 , 590, 000, 000 , 036, 000, 000 5, 090, 000 
— 567, 654 369, 868 1,817 





1 Based on 1950 Census of Agriculture. However, preliminary data for 1954 census indicate only 4,782,000 
farms and ranches in the United States, or a reduction of about 600,000 between the 2 censuses: 


Conversion of cropland to nonagricultural uses 


About 1 million acres of cropland have been diverted from cultivation since 
1942 in each of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Texas, Georgia, and Florida. 
Seventeen million acres throughout the Nation have similarly been converted 
to suburban housing developments, industrial and commercial uses, defense 
establishments, airports and highways, and other public and private uses 
during the same period. These conversions are equivalent to 5 percent of the 
total cropland acres of about 400 million acres or the cropland on 225,000 
average farms and ranches. These conversions are being made at a rate of 
about 1,100,000 acres per year. 

The Austin, Tex., City Planning Commission has asked the Soil Conservation 
Service for assistance in projecting a long-time expansion program for the city. 
A soils map was made available to the commission for its use in planning 
future expansion. Soiles descriptions were furnished explaining water perco- 
lation rates and suitability of the soil for agriculture. The city planners were 
interested in pointing city growth away from good farmland. 

California has passed a State law that prevents the annexation by cities of 
zoned agricultural land unless farmland owners consent. 

In many States county governments are developing master plans based on land- 
capability maps under which certain areas would be reserved for agricultural 
uses. Because of urban expansion and the need for an ever-increasing amount 
of land for highway, airport, and other nonagriculture uses, decisions on the 
location of public and private nonagricultural developments should be based on 
a land-capability inventory similar to that used by farmers and ranchers as the 
guide to their soil-conservation operations. 

National inventory of conservation needs started 

The Department of Agriculture and other land-use agencies and organizations 
have need for information that can be obtained only through a national inventory 
of soil and water conservation needs. This inventory would equip the Depart- 
ment to more effectively plan and carry out its responsibility in soil and water 
conservation. From it the Department and others would make reasonable esti- 
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mates of the magnitude and urgency of the various conservation and other meas- 
ures needed to maintain and improve the country’s productive capacity for all the 
people. Seven departmental agencies under the leadership of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service are currently developing the methods to be used. Plans now con- 
template cooperation with State and local agencies, with a goal for initial com- 
pletion in 3 years. The inventory will be kept current thereafter. 

Based on statistical sampling and analyses, estimates will be compiled by 
counties of the soils and conservation practices and measures which landowners 
can carry out with their own resources, or with technical, financial, or other 
assistance under going programs of the Department. Conservation needs will also 
be tabulated for publicly owned land through the cooperation of the various 
agencies responsible for public-land management. 


Ntatus of Great Plains wind erosion 


Drought in the Great Plains has resulted in increasing rates of wind erosion 
since 1950. Nearly 10 million acres were damaged during the 1955-56 blow sea- 
son. More than 90 percent of this acreage was reported for the 5 southern 
Great Plains States. The most severe windstorms occurred during February, 
Mareh, and April. Inadequate vegetative cover and continued drought condi- 
tions contributed to the acreage which was damaged. About 2.5 million acres 
of growing crops were destroyed. Farmers emergency-tilled nearly 10 million 
neres during the season to prevent further damage to their lands. 


Outlook alarming for 1956-57 blow season 


With high spring winds and continued drought, the Great Plains area will 
likely suffer severe damage during the forthcoming blow season. Nearly 31 mil- 
lion acres of land in the Great Plains were already damaged or in condition to 
blow on December 1, 1956. This is an increase of about 43 percent over last 
year at the same time. More than 85 percent of this land is in the 5 Southern 
a Plains States. More than 10 million acres are in Kansas and 6% million 
in Texas. 

Almost 2 million acres of land had already been damaged by December 1956, of 
which 1.8 million acres was in the Southern Plains States. This is more than 5 
times the damage that had occurred on the same date in 1955, and is 860,000 
acres more damage than had occurred by the same date in the severe season of 
1954-55. More than 3 million acres of cropland had already been emergency 
tilled, most of it doing November. However, the dry, powdered condition of the 
surface soil over large areas had reduced the effectiveness of some of this 
emergency tillage. 

A comparison of the wind erosion hazard on December 1, 1956, with condi- 
tions for the past 2 years is shown in the following table: 


Estimates of acres damaged and in condition to blow in Great Plains States (as of 
Dec. 1, 1954-56) 


{Acres} 
Additional Total land 
Land land in | damaged or 
damaged condition | in condition 
toblow | to blow 
| } 
Dee. 1, 1954: | | 
Southern Great Plains..................--.- Sh 708, 183 19, 645, 000 | 20, 354, 183 
Northern Great Plains....................--- eres Gi 421, 163 6, 415, 000 6, 836, 163 
tit dad cnees nk ‘ a el Ei ea in En a he 1, 130, 346 26, 060, 000 | 27, 190, 346 
Dec. 1, 1955: . S7 he 
er Ce ee  Jesboubiwcewew Sata 236, 928 16, 352, 000 | 16, 588, 928 
PUGUGHIONGS COTORG FMMINIB. . o-oo occ cen eccucesqccuwscee | 116, 170 3, 571, 000 | 3, 687, 170 
ie hahha debalaceecoatcnatehcitiahhansaiscbhchdicdindipediae 
i  ccuscawcn fi eecue 5 353, 098 | 19, 923, 000 20, 276, 098 
Dee. 1, 1956: er Mag 
Southern Great Plains...............- i te eal | 1, 820, 000 24, 836, 000 | 26, 656, 000 
Northern Great Plains....................---.------------ 172, 000 4, 074, 000 | 4, 246, 000 
ee — ——— 
a et Se | 1, 992,000 | 28, 910, 000 30, 902, 000 
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The erosion hazard increases with prolonged drought. Part of the Great 
Plains had suffered continuous drought for 5 to 7 years by 1956. The subsoil 
moisture supply became more critical during the fall months of 1956 over 
most of the area. Of 276 counties reporting, 215 indicated subsoil moisture 
less than 18 inches deep. More than 36 inches of subsoil moisture was reported 
in only 4 counties. The following table shows the status of blow conditions by 
States as of December 1, 1956. 


Land in condition to blow 


| Acres] 


States | Cropland Rangeland Other land Total land 
Southern Great Plains: 

Colorado 3, 620, 000 | 1, 105, 000 74, 000 | 4, 899, 000 

Kansas 9, 841, 000 | 466, 000 | 58, 000 10, 365, 000 

New Mexico 930, 000 | 266, 000 | , 000 | 1, 197, 000 

Oklahoma | 1, 679, 000 | 175, 000 8, 000 1, 872, 000 

Texas... 5, 061, 000 | 1, 320, 000 | 22, 000 | 6, 503, 000 


3, 332, Of 


ES 
Subtotal 


0 | 373, 000 | 24, 836, 000 


Northern Great Plains: | 
Montana 7 | 425, 000 | 52, 000 11, 000 588, 000 
Nebraska _ - ; | 982, 000 | 336, 000 | 22, 000 | 1, 340, 000 
North Dakota 1, 017, 000 | 35, 000 | 2, 000 1, 054, 000 
South Dakota | 569, 000 | 39, 000 | 11, 000 619, 000 


W yoming a 138, 000 | 309, 000 | 26, 000 | 473, 000 


4,074, 000 


771, 000 | 72, 000 | 
a —= —SS)|_ —————— = = 


Grand total | 24, 362, 000 


Subtotal. ___-- 3, 231, 000 | 


4, 103, 000 445, 000 | 28,910, 000 


Value of soils analyses 


The Service operates three principal soil laboratories to make both physical 
and chemicals soils analyses. Five other soil laboratories are operated jointly 
with land-grant colleges. 

Thousands of individual analyses are made to determine the character and 
properties of the soils studied. Some of the properties studied are texture, 
salinity, alkalinity, fertility, structure, and chemical composition. The anal- 
yses are used by field soil surveyors primarily to maintain uniformity in map- 
ping and to determine the capability and management requirements of the soil. 
The reasons for elemental plant-nutrient deficiencies in soils of certain areas 
and the relation of these deficiencies to specific soil types and to animal nutri- 
tion are also being studied. 


Soil surveys standardized 


Prior to mid-1953, the Soil Conservation Service made soil-conservation sur- 
veys while other agencies of the Department were gathering soils data to fit 
their particular needs. Consolidation of all soil-survey activities of the De- 
partment in the Soil Conservation Service at that time required adjustment 
in soil survey mapping techniques and procedures to adapt the soil survey to all 
uses. A scientifically sound system of soil classification was needed. The re- 
quirements of all major users of soil-survey information had to be known, eval- 
uated, and included in the new survey. Standards for soil-mapping units and 
descriptive legends had to be developed. Personnel from different agencies 
had to be welded into a working organization and the entire field staff oriented 
and trained in the newly developed standard soil survey procedures. 

Substantial progress toward this standardization was made in the 1956 fiseal 
year in essentially every survey area. Uniform mapping unit descriptions were 
being prepared in all cases and a start has been made on the descriptive 
legends. All new survey areas this past year were started as the new type of 
standard soil surveys and work plans have been made in more than 400 soil- 
conservation districts to adjust older existing surveys by field examination to 
modern standard soil surveys. 


Survey accomplishments 


The following tables show the major survey accomplishments of the Service 
in assisting soil-conservation districts and other cooperators. The two major 
types of surveys conducted by the Service are defined as follows: 

(1) Soil surveys are those where soil types, slope gradients, and erosion 
conditions and their boundaries are determined in detail by actual field 
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examination and where classification is in accordance with the standard 
nationwide system of soil classification, to furnish information for conser- 
vation planning, land inventories, publication, and other purposes. 

(2) Range surveys are those made of different range sites and range con- 
ditions. A range site is an area or areas of similar soil and climatic 
conditions capable of producing essentially the same kind and amount of 
climax vegetation. The range condition is determined by the kind and 
amount of vegetation present on the range site and is classified as excel- 
lent, good, fair, or poor. Both range site and range condition are deline- 
ated on a map after actual examination in the field (usually with the 
rancher). The maps are used for conservation and watershed planning on 
range lands. 

Some reconnaissance surveys not tabulated below, are made on a broader 
basis for problem area delineations and broad program planning. 


Surveys 


| ; i 
| Totalasof | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
June 30, 1956 | 


Type of survey | Unit 1956 actual 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Peep ree rome 
Soil surveys idiot ae 31, 558, 889 
Range-_- ee ne akan cae 10, 774, 586 


508, 627,970 | 37, 575,000 | 47, 760, 000 
55, 494, 502 | 19, 800, 000 | 20, 160, 000 





Soil survey reports published 

During the 1956 fiscal year, 15 soil-survey reports consisting of maps and 
texts were published. These were for Elmore County, Alabama; Mendota area, 
California; Grand Junction area, Colorado; Territory of Hawaii; Waldo 
County, Maine; Tunica County, Miss.; St. Charles County, Mo.; Allegheny 
County, N. Y.; Dutchess County, N. Y.; Macon County, N. C.; Montour and 
Northumberland Counties, Pa.; Knox County, Tenn.; Mecklenberg County, Va.; 
Pierce County, Wash.; and Campbell County, Wyo. This brings to 1,667 the 
total number of soil surveys published to date. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1956, there were 27 soil-survey maps and reports 
in the Government Printing Office for printing. Field surveys had been com- 
pleted and correlation work finished on 65 additional areas for which prepara- 
tion of the reports and maps was in progress. Field surveys were complete or 
nearly complete, and correlation work and report writing were in progress on 
a number of other soil-survey areas. 


Conservation planning a wise investment 

A farmer or rancher is interested in soil and water conservation because it 
pays off in production and income. 

A conservation plan serves as a blueprint to the landowner and operator for 
the use of his land within its capabilities and the treatment of the land in such 
uses for protection and improvement. 

In developing such a plan a farmer or rancher, and the technicians assisting 
him, must take account of the various kinds and amounts of soil on his operat- 
ing unit, the amount of labor, capital, and equipment available, and the require- 
ments of the farming enterprise to be followed. On most farms and ranches 
there is more than one way to achieve satisfactory conservation results. The 
various practical alternative conservation measures must, therefore,,be ap- 
praised in respect to the investment each will require and the probable benefits 
that may be expected under the conditions prevailing on each individual oper- 
ating unit. 

When the farmer or rancher has decided on the conservation measures he 
wishes to employ his decisions are recorded in his farm plan. A practical sched- 
ule for establishing the conservation plan is developed. This permits the work 
to be done over a period of years in logical sequence, with assurance that each 
conservation practice will fit into the plan for the entire unit. Thus a conser- 
vation farming system can be developed in an orderly and efficient manner, with 
a minimum of capital invested in relation to the longtime benefits produced. 


CONSERVATION BENEFITS STUDIED 


In a 10-year study in three selected Illinois areas, costs and benefits of soil 
and water conservation measures and coordinated farm conservation plans were 
assessed to learn the economic effects on farms. 
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This study showed higher farm production and farm earnings were the meas- 
urable result of better soil conservation. Longtime benefits were signifieant in 
each area studied. Conservation practices, such as contouring and fertilization, 
generally increased production and income the first year and thereafter. 

On the individual Illinois farms studied the 10-year average net earnings of 
farms with conservation plans were $6 per acre per year higher than those on 
matching farms not having such plans. 

One objective of the Service is to assist landowners to develop a conservation 
plan for each acre of agricultural land in the country. 

The following table summarized the major accomplishment of the Service in 
planning individual farms and group jobs in conservation districts : 


Conservation planning of individual farms and ranches 


Active district cooperators | Net increase 
baal at ait) rs _| insoil-con- 
| servation 


Explanation district co- 








Number Acres operators 
and basic 
plans 
As of June 30, 1955 Fiscal year 
1955 
Number soil conservation district cooperators 1, 552, 336 454, 427, 099 98, 049 
Soil conservation district cooperators having basic plans 1, 034, 530 286, 515, 597 60, 067 
Number basic plans fully applied _- m 164, 673 33, 008, 585 2, 337 
As of June 30, 1956 Fiscal year 
1956 
Number soil conservation district cooperators 1, 644, 066 487, 334, 750 91, 730 
Soil conservation district cooperators having basic plans 1, 102, 804 306, 991, 999 68, 274 
Number basic plans fully applied 177,927 | 37,173,045 13, 254 
As of June 30, 1957 | Fiseal year 
(estimated) 1957 
Number soil conservation district a? rators 1, 735, 000 513, 560, 000 90, 954 
Soil conservation district cooperators having basic plans 1, 175, 000 326, 600, 000 72, 196 
Number basic plans fully applied 201, 000 $2, 009, 000 23, 073 
As of June 30, 1958 Fiscal year 
(estimated) 1958 
Number soil-conservation district cooperators 1, 820, 000 535, 168, 000 85, 000 
Soil-conservation district cooperators having basic plans 1, 250, 000 347, 500, 000 75, 000 
Number basic plans fully applied ‘ ; ; 225, 000 47, 025, 000 24, 000 


Technical assistance on group jobs 


| | 
Item 1956 actual | Total as of | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| June 30, 1956 


Watershed work plans: 


Number. -- 180 406 380 | 420 

Acres ‘ 7, 092, 929 13, 781, 679 17, 200, 000 | 19, 010, 500 
Group drainage jobs 

Number 2, 202 12, 687 2, 100 | 2, 000 

Acres ‘ 2, 061, 786 9, 217, 825 1, 440, 000 1, 370,000 
Group irrigation jobs: 

Number 813 2, 140 650 600 

Acres 1, 484, 746 2, 678, 696 1, 110, 000 1, 024, 200 
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Basic conservation planning in soil-conservation districts 


As of December 31, 1955, the Soil Conservation Service was cooperating with 
2,690 organized soil-conservation districts comprising 1,507,532,000 acres of land 
in the 48 States and in Hawaii, Alaska, and the Caribbean area. The following 
table shows by States, Territories, and possessions the percentage relationship 
of number of operating units and agricultural land for which basic conservation 
plans have been prepared in districts with Soil Conservation Service technical 
assistance as related to the total agricultural land in soil-conservation districts. 

Of the 1,507 million acres of total land area in districts, nearly 1,100 million 
acres were agricultural land on which the Service in cooperation with the dis- 
tricts was authorized to work. Included in this area are about 4,646,000 operat- 
ing farms and ranches. This is 85 percent of the total land in farms and 90 
percent of the farms in the United States. 

Basic conservation plans have been prepared on more than 1,070,000 farms 
and ranches comprising nearly 300 million acres of agricultural land as of De- 
cember 31, 1955. This was 23 percent of all the operating units in districts and 
27 percent of the agricultural land in districts. Variations in these percentages 
by States and broad geographical areas are shown in the attached table. 


ee 
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Basie conservation planning in soil-conservation districts by States and nationally, 
Dec. 31, 1956 






















































































Total Operat- | Basie conservation Percent | Percent 
SCD’s | Agricultural ing plans prepared as | of oper- | of agri- 
States as of De- land in units of December 31, | ating eultural 
P cember SCD’s in 1955 | units land 
31, 1955 SCD’s planned | planned 
| 
Northeast: Number Acres Number | Number Acres | 
Connecticut -.....-_-- 8 2, 554, 700 36, 690 | 4 272, 035 6.7 10. 6 
Delaware_.......---- | 3 987, 198 7,427 | 1,175 192, 260 15.8 19.5 
nk caniceh inl 15 4, 000, 316 20, 000 | 4, 749 958, 446 23.7 24.0 
Maryland.._-_. | 23 5, 407, 128 34,381 | 10,002/ 1,421, 183 29. 1 26.3 
Massachusetts - - _-_-- 15 1, 898, 918 22, 882 | 4, 703 | 517, 024 20: 6 27.2 
New Hampshire- - - -- 10 5, 563, 345 31, 391 3, 263 559, 237 10: 4 10.1 
New Jersey .-...-..-.--| 12 2, 291, 628 25, 051 | 4, 464 503, 102 17.8 22.0 
New York...-_-.---- | 42 13, 047, 053 101,107 | 20,653 2, 719, 506 20. 4 20.8 
Pennsylvania _--_- 30 8, 114, 336 76, 169 14,164 | 1,621, 262 18.6 20.0 
Rhode Island - -__-.-- 3 485, 000 3, 392 836 101, 278 | 24.6 | 20.9 
VEIL Kn conesdvndos 13 3, 527, 381 19, 093 | 5, 181 1,018, 710 27.1 28.9 
ed ccotnanes 29 21,084,929 | 138,479 | 29,097 | 4,903,392 21.0 23.3 
West Virginia._--.__- 14 9, 676, 941 73, 011 23,347 | 3,017, 262 32.0 31.2 
eo ia acetal 217 78, 638, 873 | 589,073 124, 000 | 1 17, 804, 697. 21.1 22. 6 
Southeast: 
DIR... cc cendscncns 12 20, 852,784 | 148, 985 46,871 | 7,923,113 31.5 | 38.0 
EL in iniconsinde 7 28, 959, 793 145, 047 42, 595 8, 614, 668 29. 4 | 29.7 
ictn6sebs kanne 57 20, 612, 495 48, 574 17, 362 5, 950, 119 35. 7 23.9 
SS ni atsouecednna 27 28, 903, 695 166, 439 71, 657 | 13, 587, 479 43.0 47.0 
DR cacn con 26 26, 115,602 | 113, 519 22,934 | 4,809, 370 20. 2 18.4 
Mississippi-_......---- 7 20, 778,916 | 159,186 | 51,339 | 9, 369, 586 32.2 | 45.1 
North Carolina... ..- 37 20, 472, 964 | 288, 508 61, 307 | 6, 335, 167 | 21.2 | 30.9 
South Carolina._-_.-- 44 | 17, 774, 707 118, 014 31, 563 5, 290, 946 | 26. 7 29.8 
Tennessee_......__- -| s4 17, 532, 989 177, 173 23, 996 3, 270, 595 13. 5 18.7 
Caribbean........... 19 | 2, 131, 596 | 52, 925 10, 861 | 666, 047 20. 5 31.2 
Total. - | 454 | 204, 135, 541 iL, 418, 370 | 380, 485 65, , 817, 090 | | 26. 8 32. 2 
Corn Belt: | | 
| ESS ees 97 30, 060, 632 220,592 | 29,689 5, 060, 641 | 13.4 16.8 
SO ae 69 13, 668, 931 109, 892 14,530 | 2, 168, 622 13. 2 15.9 
Sine cautoceescns 100 34, 264, 229 | 192,059 36, 731 6, 615, 755 | 19.1 | 19.3 
Kentucky-..-.......-- 122 | 20, 566, 454 201,374 | 39,117 4, 693, 143 | 19. 4 22.8 
Michigan. .-........-.. | 73 | 18, 184, 672 168, 660 16, 814 2, 089, 156 | 9.9 11.5 
Minnesota. -.......-- | 70 | 22,518,294 | 117,734 14, 696 2, 671, 016 12.5 11.9 
CS . 32 9,054,201 | 60,496 7, 015 1, 322, 559 | 11.6 14.6 
tian cans taek 85 20, 561,855 | 166,521 | 27,113 | 3,784, 552 16.3 18.4 
We nctacdsacacel 67 22,930,912 | 166,653 | 19,966 | 3, 174, 826 12.0 13.8 
EE ahitd ocew oe Gu | 715 191, 810, 180 |1, 403, 981 | 205, 671 | ‘31, 580, 270 14.6 16. 5 
\— — |= ———— — = —_—— — 
Great Plains: | 
I acs eintccained 99 | 26,390,129 | 39,401 10,935 | 9,820,142 27.8 37.2 
en ccckscccaane 105 50, 557, 975 131, 879 | 52, 668 | 16, 067, 215 39.9 31.8 
Montana....._...-.- aad 78 52, 298, 437 | 33, 506 | 8,111 | | 16, 162, 119 24. 2 30.3 
| aS 87 47,922,976 | 106,863 | 385, 773 | 11, 929, 129 33. 5 24.9 
New Mexico--......-- | 61 41, 269, 172 25, 882 | 9, 504 | 21, 402, 297 | 36.7 51.9 
North Dakota__.__-- } 79 | 39,973,001 65, 088 20, 299 | 12, 127,929 31.2 30.3 
Oklahoma...._....---| 86 | 38,926,777 | 143,621 57, 502 | 13, 841,411 40.0 35. 6 
South Dakota___-_---| 66 j 39, 383, 817 59, 628 20, 365 | 10,914, 133 | 34. 2 | 27.7 
Ri sicupsbenwa nna 171 155, 550, 960 358, 818 92, 570 | 50,675, 275 25.8 32.6 
Wyoming............| 42 19,675,727 | 10,149 3,404 | 3,733,951 | 33.5 19.0 
(See enna 874 3 8s, 948, 971 974, 835 311, 131 | 166, 673, 583 31.9 32.5 
West: | | 
Arizona. --- hacen 46 10, 408, 495 8, 808 3,290 | 1,048, 383 37.4 | 10. 1 
California eats | 112 23, 121, 621 74, 457 17, 728 3, 750, 896 | 23.8 | i6. 2 
Idaho- ---- inl 42 15, 496, 589 28, 570 3, 550 1, 464, 604 | 12. 4 | 9.5 
Nevada.......-.... 32} 7,101,552 | 3,008 1,220} 15192909] 40.6} 16.8 
Sass foiled nsenien 51 14, 696,205 | 39,022 3, 711 1, 805, 124 | 9.5 | 12.3 
Utah_- : } is 13, 246, 659 | 25, 834 6, 904 4, 287, 580 | 26.7 | 32.4 
WwW ashington.- Gites 75 23, 364, 549 74, 189 11, 996 2, 848, 642 | 16. 2 | 2.2 
le eae 9 1, 759, 462 1, 085 119 17, 139 | 10.9 1.0 
ee ese 15 2, 865, 350 4, 702 | 216 127, 205 | 4.6 4.4 
Total-. . oe 430 112, 060, 482 259, 671 48, 734 16, 542, 483 | 18.8 | 14.8 
National total__._-.- | i 690 1, 099, 594,047. 4, 645, 930 | 1, 070, 111 208, 418, 122 | 23. 0 27.1 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AGRICULTURAL LAND INCLUDED IN BASIC CONSERVATION PLANS 
IN SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The following table shows, by States, the number of districts assisted which 
had. from 10 percent or less: to more than 50 percent of the agricultural land in 
these districts included in basic conservation plans for farms and ranches. 

As of December 31, 1955, there were 346 districts which had more than 50 
percent of the agricultural land in them covered by basic conservation plans, 
or nearly 13 percent of the total districts. About 43 percent of the districts 
were between 20 and 50 percent planned. The remaining 44 percent, or 1,169 
districts, were less than 20 percent planned. The acreage of agricultural land 
in each of the districts, on which these percentage calculations were based, 
includes the public and private land on which the Soil Conservation Service is 
authorized to work, through memorandums of understanding and other working 
arrangements. 

Only 125 districts were 65 percent or more planned, which was 4.8 percent of 
the total districts assisted. These were mainly small districts with a small 
number of operating units, or those located in relatively level bottom-land areas, 
or a combination of small, irrigated acreages with larger grazing areas. Even 
in the districts with a higher percentage of agricultural land planned, there 
were many smaller operating units yet to be planned. Frequent changes or 
revisions were made in basic plans already prepared, because of changes in 
ownership, types of farming, and land use adjustments, 
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Acreage of basic plans related to agricultwral land as of Dec. 31, 1955 


| 


Proportion of acreage in basic plans to agricultural | Total soil- 


land, by individual districts ! conserva- 
SS ee Pres i 
State | triets 
10 percent) 10,1 to 20 | 20.1 to 35| 35.1 to 50; More serviced 
and less percent | percent | percent | than 50 in 1955 
| percent 
Northeast: | 
Connecticut... 2 | 6 | 8 
Delaware - 5 } 1 2 3 
Maine i : 1 6 6 l 1 15 
Maryland_ 5 13 t 1 | 23 
Massachusetts 3 8 3 l 15 
New Hampshire_. 4 | 5 ! 10 
New Jersey 1 | 4 3 2 2 12 
New York 7 13 17 5 42 
Pennsylvania 7 9 10 3 2 | 31 
Rhode Island 3 2 3 
Vermont 4 $ 1 4 13 
Virginia___- 7 4 14 4 29 
West Virginia 2 6 4 2 1 
Total. __. a 29 63 86 27 13 218 
Southeast: | 
Alabama RO kas 6 5 1 12 
Arkansas. - 6 15 23 18 10 72 
Florida. . 10 13 9 14 57 
Georgia 2 1 3 8 13 27 
Louisiana “ 5 12 7 2 26 
Mississippi 4 21 18 31 74 
North Carolina i 13 5 6 12 l 37 
South Carolina. -- ; ce 6 3 14 1 14 
Tennessee 46 6 11 10 10 83 
Caribbean : ‘ 15 2 2 19 
Total. 82 60 128 98 83 151 
Corn Belt: 
Illinois... ‘ 15 | 49 2s $ 97 
Indiana___ 26 | 20 15 { 2 67 
Iowa_. | 16 34 45 | 4 1 100 
Kentucky . i8 34 44 20 6 122 
Michigan 32 | 24 13 1 74 
M innesota_. 33 14 14 5 3 69 
M issouri 9 16 7 32 
Ohio_. 12 39 34 I 86 
Wisconsin. .-- 34 17 13 3 67 
Total 195 247 214 45 13 714 
Great Plains: 
Colorado 14 | 13 22 19 32 100 
Kansas ; ‘ 6 17 4} 28 13 105 
Montana 14 ll 17 1] 16 69 
Nebraska 2 25 38 15 7 87 
New Mexico ee 4 8 9 & 32 61 
North Dakota 4 16 22 24 13 79 
Oklahoma 2 10 28 32 14 RH 
South Dakota 16 7 16 12 14 65 
Texas 20 29 53 39 31 72 
Wyoming 9 | 7 15 7 5 43 
Total.... 5 91 143 261 195 177 867 
West: 
Arizona ‘ il 4 il 5 15 46 
California__. 43 23 16 14 16 112 
Idaho 26 10 ‘ l 41 
Nevada 12 + 8 8 32 
Oregon 31 5 5 5 3 49 
Utah 7 | 9 12 9 11 45 
Washington 40 13 15 6 74 
Alaska 8 1 9 
Hawaii 12 2 ‘ 1 15 
Total ; 190 | 69 73 34 60 426 
Grand total fans 587 | 582 762 399 346 2, 676 
Percentage... : 21.9 21.8 28. 5 14.9 12.9 at 


1 Includes all public and private land on which SCS is authorized to work, i. e., the cropland, grassland, 
woodland, wildlife and other land used for agricultural purposes within the boundaries of soil conservation 
districts. 
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VIRGINIA STATE FARM IMPROVED 


The Virginia State Farm now produces most of the food for its average popu- 
lation of more than a thousand inmates, and much for use at other State 
institutions. Ten years ago production was low, the red hills were gullied, and 
both soil and water were being lost. Supervisors of the Thomas Jefferson Soil 
Conservation District felt that the State farm should be a demonstration of 
good land use and management to the community and not a detriment to the 
district program. 

The supervisors arranged for the local Soil Conservation Service technicians 
to discuss the possibilities of rebuilding and protecting the land with the farm 
superintendent. Converting to conservation farming with prison labor pre- 
sented additional problems. However, after studying the soil map and the 
fields, they planned, acre by acre, how to use and treat each field. 

The conservation plan, carefully worked out on the farm map, is the key to 
the successful program of soil building and farm improvement that is now over 
90 percent complete. The orderly arrangement of the various crops, and gar- 
dens, the convenient placement of pastures for rotation of beef and dairy cattle 
and hogs, the location of irrigation reservoirs and sprinkler lines, and all other 
details of the balanced farming program are fitted to the varied capabilities 
of the land. The superintendent says that only with a good farm-conservation 
plan could he direct such an operation on the 3,860-acre farm successfully. 

A 4inch rain in July did not muddy even 1 of the 10 ponds and reservoirs 
on the farm. The systematic rotation of truck crops, small grain, and hay 
assures regular production of needed amounts of food for the prisoners and 
feed for the livestock. Yields are climbing steadily and each year the State 
farm supplies more of these products to other State institutions. Only faint 
sears of former gullies show in the fertilized pastures and through the contour- 
stripped lands of crops and hay. The farm woodlands are improving while 
they supply lumber, posts, and other wood products needed. Living conditions 
are improved for farm wildlife. 

The superintendent and the supervisors of the Thomas Jefferson Soil Con- 
servation District are proud of the results too. They hold annual tours of the 
farm to show how the Commonwealth of Virginia is setting an example of good 
farming on its own land. 


WATER SUPPLIES HIGH IN NORTHWEST, LOW IN SOUTHWEST 


Throughout the West, water users have come to depend upon streamflow fore- 
casts to plan their operations in advance. The depth and water content of snow 
in the mountains, soil-moisture conditions and the probable amounts and seasonal 
distribution of water that will be available for irrigation and other uses is pub- 
lished by the Service periodically from January to May each year. Notice of 
probable floodwater levels from spring runoff far enough in advance to permit 
orderly adjustments in reservoir storage and appropriate flood-protection ar- 
rangements along the creeks and rivers has been possible through the use of snow- 
survey data. Flood flows in the Columbia River and some of its tributaries 
were predicted in cooperation with the Weather Bureau as early as March 1956, 
using snow-pack data. The early predictions allowed time for preparations 
to be made for the floods that were forecast. Water levels in key reservoirs in 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington were lowered by wasting several million 
acre-feet of stored water in early spring to provide floodwater storage capacity. 
These measures reduced the flood peak from a probable 29.2 feet to 27.2 feet and, 
with other protective measures averted floodwater damage estimated at more 
than $25 million. 

The advance information on probable water supplies is always extremely useful 
to farmers and irrigation companies in 367 soil-conservation districts in the 
West. About 11 million acres of irrigated land are served by the forecasts on 
all major streams and many of the smaller streams which serve as an important 
source of irrigation water supplies. 

The benefits of the snow-survey program to the irrigators alone far exceed the 
estimated $200,000 Service costs. Interested States, power and irrigation con 
cerns, and others also contribute to the program. More than 1,200 snow courses 
in the network are measured 1 to 5 times a year by some 950 snow surveyors. 
About 750 of these are regular Service employees who travel on skis, snowshoes, 
on snow machines, and by airplane to take the readings of snow depth and water 
content. 
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The snow pack in the Columbia River Basin was extremely heavy in 1956 with 
water supplies forecast up to 180 percent of normal for some tributaries. Abun- 
dant streamflow was forecast throughout the entire Pacific Northwest. The Cen- 
tral Valley of California expected above-normal supplies in most areas. Ade- 
quate supplies for normal uses were expected in Colorado, Wyoming, northern 
Utah, and the Colorado River tributaries in New Mexico: Forecasts of only 20 
to 40 percent of normal in southern New Mexico, Nevada, and Arizona required 
major adjustments from normal water use by such means as reducing planted 
acreage, planting crops with the least water requirements, improving irriga- 
tion systems, land-leveling, ete. 


CONSERVATION INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


An increasing number of local, State, and national groups carry on continuing 
soil and water conservation information programs. They depend largely on 
the Service for factual information, current progress reports, and guidance for 
these programs. Among them are youth, educational, industrial, labor, agri- 
cultural, conservation, religious, and civic groups. The Service cooperates with 
these and other groups to the extent resources and facilities permit. 

At the community level, Service informational activities are directed toward 
helping local groups develop and carry on their own conservation information 
programs. The Service encourages the participation of and works closely with 
the State extension services in these activities. 

Interest in watershed projects authorized by the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act increased greatly as installation of works of improvement 
began late in the 1956 fiscal year. Because of demands created by this increased 
interest, and in response to requests from local groups, the Service assigned 
field information specialists in the 1957 fiscal year to five field locations. One 
information specialist was assigned to each location. Wach serves about nine 
States. Salaries and other expenses are financed from both the conservation 
operations and watershed protection appropriations. 

These specialists, with the help of Service information specialists in the 
Washington office, provide factual materials requested by local groups that are 
carrying on watershed information programs. They help Service field personnel 
by supplying current information on watershed projects, and by providing train- 
ing in the techniques of adapting technical data for use in information pro- 
grams of local groups. 

NEW PLANT MATERIALS TESTED 


The Soil Conservation Service now has 12 plant materials centers (nurseries) 
in operation. Five of these are operated by the Service and seven by cooperating 
State agencies. They serve as places where new plant materials can be assem- 
bled, evaluated, screened, and increased for field valuations. New cultural tech- 
niques are developed and extended to field trials. These centers are vital to the 
success of evaluating the newer materials in farmers’ fields. Such seeds and 
plants cannot be purchased from commercial sources and can only be derived 
from seed-increase plots at these centers. The field evaluations number from 
10 to 50 per State and are important in gaining farmer acceptance of the newer 
materials, 

Plant materials technicians throughout the country have been instrumental 
in making an inventory of the needs for all types of plant materials planned 
for use in soil conservation districts. This information is helpful to seed 
growers, seed dealers, and nurserymen in planning the production and sale of 
plant materials that are needed in soil and water-conservation work. As an 
example, information developed by the plant materials technicians on the need 
for more conifers in the application of soil conservation practices in Texas re- 
sulted in the Texas Nursery planning to double its output or 25 million pine 
seedlings a year. The centers are also an important factor in encouraging the 
production of seed and plants that the Service has proved to be useful and often 
superior to common plants. 

Typical land-use problems on which plant materials technicians are striving 
to locate and stimulate commercial production of suitable vegetable materials 
for use in the field include the following: 

1. Suitable vegetation to protect waterways resulting from the shaping of 
gullies and installation of water disposal systems on farms and ranches. 

2. Adaptable aquatic plants and shrubs for shore stabilization of artificial 
and natural ponds, and bank protection of streams. 
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8. Suitable plants and proper techniques for stabilizing roadbanks and 
steep slopes on earthfills. 

4. Adaptable vegetation and methods for the stabilization of coastal, lake, 
and inland sand dunes. 

5. Establishment and maintenance of a protective cover in orehards to 
reduce runoff and erosion. 

6. Evaluation of plants for salty land, low fertility soils, dry land, and 
for use on other different sites. 

7. Protection for the roots of conifer seedlings to assure good establish- 
ment and proper survival of the key species in a windbreak. 


FARM WOODLANDS PROFITABLE 


In cooperation with soil conservation districts and other appropriate organ- 
izations, the Soil Conservation Service works with landowners and operators 
in providing them with information on their soil, water, and plant resources, 
helping them plan needed conservation practices and assisting them to install 
these practices as part of an integrated conservation program for their entire 
holdings. Service responsibilities on private woodlands are similar to those on all 
lands in private ownership regardless of the present use being made of them by 
owners and operators. 

Most of the private lands now used for growing wood crops have similar soils to 
those which farmers are using for growing other crops. Management principles 
used in growing many cultivated crops are similar to those used in growing trees. 
The farmers principal resources are his labor, land, equipment and his capital. 
The use of land for growing trees must be planned in relation to its relative 
suitability for any of the other crops grown by the farmer. 

For example, in 1940, Soil Conservation Service technicians helped a farmer 
near Prescott, Ark., develop a coordinated conservation plan for his family- 
size farm. The cultivated land, pastureland, and woodland were all considered 
in relation to each other and to their conservation needs. He had 8 acres in 
pine woods which he decided to continue using for woodland instead of cutting 
all trees and converting the land to either improved pasture or a cultivated 
crop. During the year the technicians helped him start a cropping program 
for the woodland field by showing him which trees to leave for future periodic 
crops and those to cut for current sale. 

Since the beginning of this program in 1940, trees were harvested each 5 
years. During the 15-year period the wood crop has produced an income of 
$210 per acre or $14 from each acre each year. In the winter of 1955 the timber 
cut netted $850 or $22 an acre per year. This labor income was more than twice 
the hourly rate of any other farmwork. The income from the land was far 
greater than from other uses and the timber stand now left on the land has in 
creased in value $120 per acre since 1940 and is now worth more than $300 
an acre. 

WALKWAYS IMPROVE MANAGEMENT OF MARSH RANGES 


Cattle walkways, earthen levees constructed into the marsh to increase their 
accessibility to livestock and encourage more uniform use, is one of the many 
conservation practices brought into increasing use by Service technicians work- 
ing in the marsh country along the southern coast. Such walkways serve as 
trails, bedgrounds, calving locations, and a resting place for calves while the 
cows graze. They also permit the owner to work his cattle at any time of the 
year. 

Draglines operating on mats are used to construct the walkways which are 
usually built 10 feet wide and 2 feet above average high water levels. An 
important key to their success is the practice of staggering the borrow-pits 
from one side of the levee to the other to prevent the flow of water off the range 
and to permit the cattle to graze from either side. The open water in the pits 
also serves as an effective firebreak to help control marsh fires and their borders 
provide a valuable nesting ground for waterfowl. Since the cattle will normally 
graze about a quarter of a mile into the marsh, the walkways are spaced about 
a half-mile apart. Construction costs average $1,300 a mile but ranchers have 
found that as a result of improved use of the marsh range, death losses from 
drowning have been reduced, and calf crops have increased, which more than 
pay for the levees. 


STRIP CROPPING AND STUBBLE MULCH EFFECTIVE IN UTAH 


Unusual winds and continued drought caused considerable damage to the dry- 
land acreage in the San Juan Soil Conservation District during 1956. Approxi- 
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mately 125,000 acres are dry farmed in this district, the principal crops being 
winter wheat and dryland “pinto” beans. About 50,000 acres were seeded to 
wheat in the fall of 1955. Of this amount 30,000 acres of crops were com- 
pletely destroyed and an additional 5,000 acres damaged. Some of this land 
was so badly blown that rocks were showing which had formerly been covered 
with several inches of soil. Fence liners and roads, as well as adjacent culti- 
vated and benchlands, became covered with dunes from 3 to 8 feet in height 
and many fences were completely covered. Some of the county roads were 
covered by at least 3 feet of blown soil and were closed to automotive travel. 

As of the fall of 1955, 12,570 acres were strip cropped, mostly wind stripped, 
and 1,150 acres were properly stubble-mulched. The acreage protected by con- 
servation practices were only slightly damaged from wind erosion in the spring 
of 1956, and much of this damage was caused by deposition of soil from near- 
by unprotected fields. The effectiveness of this combination of practices was 
so obvious the farmers that they began to install more of them. At least 25,000 
acres have now been strip-cropped which is an increase of approximately 12,500 
acres over last fall. Some 14,000 acres have been tilled with subsurface type 
implements or stubble mulched, which is an increase of almost 13,000 acres. 
These conservation practices are being applied for the first time this year on 
51 farms in the soil conservation district. Over half the dry farmland is now 
protected against wind damage. 


VALUE OF FOOD-FISH FARMING 


The practice of using ricefields as part-time fishponds in a rotation of rice 
and food fish is gaining interest in the ricegrowing areas of the South and West. 
This is a new kind of agriculture to most farmers of this area and is an exam- 
ple of how the Soil Conservation Service brings biology to bear upon prob- 
lems of land use. Farmers using this rotation find they can produce profitable 
crops of rice and fish and at the same time improve their soils. Through soil 
conservation districts the Soil Conservation Service is providing technical ad- 
vice on such matters as stocking rates, depth of water, and methods of water 
control. At the same time the Soil Conservation Service is cooperating with 
State experiment stations and with the Agricultural Research Service in de- 
termining the effect of water rotation upon cropland soils, crop yields, and 
weeds. 

APPLICATION OF PRACTICES 


The following table shows some of the major soil and water conservation prac- 
tices applied in 1956 and estimates for 1957 and 1958 with technical assistance 
furnished by the Soil Conservation Service and other agency personnel who 
work under Soil Conservation Service supervision. 


Major practices applied on farms and ranches of soil conservation district cooperators, 
ACP participants, and cther landowners assisted 


Type of practices Unit 1956 1957 
| actual estimate 
: cs ; | 


Contour farming - ——— Acres 2, 965, 786 3, 050, 000 3, 100, 000 
Cover cropping aoe | do ‘ 3, 832, 090 1,700,000} 5,000, 600 
Striperopping - - do . 971, 131 , 075,000 | 1, 100, 000 
Stubble-mulching--_-__-__-.- | .do : 3, 587, 195 , 300, 000 | , 500, 000 
Proper range use. -_. att .do 29, , 863 | 31,650,060 | 32,000, 000 
Pasture planting a do _ 2, , 565 2, 865, 000 2, 900, 000 
Range seeding .do . , 556 595, 000 600, 060 
Tree planting ; .do 351, 479 353, 000 400, 000 
Windbreak planting : | Miles 1, 687 , 700 1, 800 
Wildlife area improvement Acres 12, 974 514, 000 500, 000 
Terracing Miles 52, 187 60, 000 60, 000 
Diversion eonstruction __. | .do : 5, 590 9, 500 10, 000 
Pond construction ‘ , | Number . 869 80, 000 80, 000 
Waterway developing _. Acres___. 9, 226 107, 000 110, 000 
Irrigation reservoirs. . Number K ! 4, 350 4. 500 
Sprinkler irrigation systems. . _do : 7, 375 7, 500 
Improved water application. __- ‘ Acres _-. , 719, , 619, 060 , 600, 060 
Irrigation water management | .do : 417, 74: 660, 000 700, 000 
Land leveling.......____- _do 575, 523, 000 5s 
Farm drainage. ... 5 .do 

Open drains___.._. 7 Miles 9, 

Closed drains _do : 9, 57: 15, 600 16, 000 
Land clearing. - a 453, 000 | 450, 000 


1958 
estimate 


| 
} 
| 
} 
j 
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More than a hundred different practices and measures are used in the local 
programs of conservation districts varying from place to place according to 
different needs of the land. The above-listed practices represent those most 
commonly used throughout the country. 

About 24 percent of the cost of assisting agricultural conservation program 
participants (including both district cooperators and other farmers) in 1956 was 
financed with conservation operations funds; about 73 percent with funds ad- 
vanced from the item “Agricultural conservation program,” under the 5-percent 
transfer proviso contained in the annual appropriation act; and about 3 percent 
from non-Federal sources. 


Major practices applied on group jobs 





Type of practice Unit 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimat 

. ile sie Miles. _- 1, 268 2, 000 1, 940 
Ditch and canal excavation... .-.-.-.--..------ {Subic yards.| 11,023,053 | 16, 225, 000 16, 000, 000 
Spoilbank leveling Lidnodiletieebscdes- ded s@e_i oz 8, 700, 638 7, 109, 400 7, 000, 000 
Channel improvement. --_.........--.........--| Linear feet_. 249, 833 700, 000 800, 000 





ASSISTANCE ON DRAINAGE PROBLEMS 


Technical assistance provided farmers on drainage practices in soil conserva- 
tion districts continued at a high level during the year. The Soil Conservation 
Service provided technical assistance on drainage of 1,441,945 acres which 
required 20,587 miles of open ditches and 16,853 miles of tile drains. 

In keeping with the current policy of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Service provides technical assistance on drainage only in those areas where the 
primary purpose is to provide adequate drainage for existing land used for 
agriculture and not to bring additional land into agricultural production. 
There is, however, an ever-increasing demand for technical assistance to install 
up-to-date drainage measures on at least one-third of the Nation’s best agricul- 
tural lands. Thorough investigations are made of all areas proposed for drain- 
age to determine the source of the problem and the relative benefits to be gained 
from drainage or appropriate alternate treatment. 

The usual problem is a high water table in the soil or shallow surface water 
accumulations that reduce crop production and interfere with cultivation, harvest, 
or other use of the fields. Occasionally, wildlife values are involved when 
requests are received for draining swamplands or pond areas. If such areas 
are suited for agricultural use and are drained, other areas of the farm better 
suited for wildlife use are often developed. 

The solution of many of the most difficult farm-drainage problems requires 
the cooperation of groups of farmers to construct group drainage works. The 
Service provided technical assistance for planning 1,947 group drainage jobs 
which benefited 2,130,285 acres, principally to help farmers obtain satisfactory 
drainage outlets. On large areas of flatlands, the installation of a well-planned 
group drainage system is frequently the first step in providing a water disposal 
system necessary for conservation farming. 

The need for drainage has become evident in many areas where irrigation has 
been practiced for several years. Surface water disposal systems must be 
provided. In the Western States particularly, salt and alkali are usually asso- 
ciated with high water tables in soil and drainage is complex and requires a 
large amount of technical time for proper investigation and design. 


SOILS TESTING FOR STRUCTURAL WORK INOREASING 


Data on the operations of the Soil Mechanics Laboratory at Albuquerque 
showed an increase in the demand for services amounting to more than 20 
percent over the previous fiscal year. An appreciable portion of the increase 
was in connection with work done as assistance to soil conservation districts. 
Soil testing for structural works proposed under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act was just beginning to start at the end of the year, and, with 
the approval of a number of projects for construction, is expected to increase 
extensively during the current fiscal year. The services performed for the 
benefit of this program and also the flood-prevention program are handled on a 
reimbursable basis. 
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Early this fiscal year the laboratory was moved to a more central location 
at Lincoln, Nebr., and also to have the benefit of the Engineering and Watershed 
Planning Unit staff located there for consultant services. 


INTERNAL AUDIT PROGRAM STRENGTHENED 


In February 1954, the Service established a Program Appraisal and Internal 
Audit Unit attached directly to the Administrator’s office. The purpose of this 
staff is to provide the Administrator with a means of appraising the effective- 
ness of operations at all levels of the Service. Audits of operations and business 
management activity within a particular State are conducted by audit teams 
of 2 or 3 men, who have background experience in both phases of the work, 
Audit reports containing findings and recommendations on all aspects of Service 
operations are prepared at the close of each audit. The Administrator of the 
Service follows up to see that required action is taken by the State conservation- 
ist and by members of the Washington staff, as needed. 

Good progress was made during the first year of operations considering the 
small staff available and the necessity for developing audit forms, techniques, 
and procedures in this new program. 

During the fiscal year 1955 internal audits were made of eight States. During 
1956 audits were made of 10 States. A second audit team began operating in 
April 1956 and recruitment is underway to add a third audit team. With 3 
audit teams operating, it is expected that each of the 51 major administrative 
offices of the Service will receive a comprehensive audit once every 2 or 3 years. 


PROGRESS IN INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The Service made two comprehensive reviews during the fiscal year of 
savings effected as a result of management improvements. The reviews covered 
the calendar year 1955, and the first half of calendar year 1956. 

Savings in 1955 and 1956, projected on an annual basis, totaled more than 
$82.4 million and resulted from improvements in procedures, techniques, methods 
and systems, adjustments in the use of personnel, and various economies in 
program and administrative costs. The accrued amounts were redirected into 
operations that resulted in greater amounts of conservation work. Among the 
many adjustments made in the Service was the elimination of 22 area offices. 
The work units reporting to them were regrouped under other areas or in a 
few cases placed under the direction of the State office in certain small States. 
The average cost of an area office is about $18,000. The elimination of 22 of 
these, therefore, amounted to about $396,000. 

In addition, 41 work units were eliminated by combining work units or dis- 
tributing the workload among several others. All of these consolidations re- 
sulted from thorough study and analysis of the particular conditions prevailing 
at each location and the services supplied farmers in each case. In a few in- 
stances there was no reduction in personnel. The savings consisted largely of 
space, equipment, or materials. In other instances the number of people had been 
reduced by attrition, and consolidations were found to be feasible through the 
use of improved procedures or by better organization of travel. In all cases 
the standard used was whether improved service to farmers and ranchers 
would result. 

Notable also was the elimination of the Cartographic Unit at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., which had been providing services for Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. The work was transferred to 3 other existing Cartographic 
Units at Fort Worth, Lincoln, and Portland, which are able to serve the 4 States 
at a savings of about $30,000 a year. At the same time the Engineering and 
Watershed Planning Unit at Albuquerque was abolished, and the services per- 
formed for the 4 States were transferred to 3 other existing units which will 
perform the same service. A savings of about $115,000 is expected in personal 
services and facilitating costs. 

The Service is continuing its system of program (management) and func- 
tional inspections, which are comprehensive reviews of the work being per- 
formed at each level of the organization. During the fiscal year 1956 the Wash- 
ington office made 28 program inspections of the States. The States made 235 
program inspections of areas, and approximately 2,500 work units were in- 
spected during the same period. In addition, a large number of functional 
inspections were made by specialists in various fields such as engineering, range 
management, accounting, classification, procurement, ete. Reports are prepared 
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on all inspections for the purpose of administrative review. In all cases a 
system of administrative followup by the Washington, State, and area offices 
is carefully conducted to assure that needed corrective action is taken. 


Plans of operation and schedules 

Fach year in the Soil Conservation Service all of the States, all of the areas, 
and all of the work units prepare annual plans of operation setting forth what is 
to be done, where, personnel involved, and an approximation of the timing. 
These plans of operations are reviwed by the supervisors at the beginning of the 
current year so that throughout the Service the part that each office will play is 
known early in the year. Coincident with the preparation of these plans of op- 
erations, the same offices develop schedules which show in detail where personnel 
will be doing certain jobs, and at what time. The schedules are at first prepared 
on a long-term basis, but as time passes, the dates are refined until for several 
weeks ahead the exact dates are crystallized. 

The development of work schedules of this kind in the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice has now reached the point where it can be said that practically all of the 
work performed by the Service is done in a planned and scheduled way, with 
due regard for necessary adjustments in schedules caused by weather and other 
unexpected factors. 


Annual operation management conferences 

In the fall of each year all of the deputy and assistant State conservationists 
who bear the responsibility for leadership in the management field meet in vari- 
ous sections of the United States to review progress. At that time, as during the 
fall of 1955, every phase of management is reviewed in order to ascertain what 
further improvements can be made. 

For example, at the 1955 series of meetings, all of the ideas concerning better 
devices, techniques, and procedures were carefully screened and published so 
that all of the newest ideas were made available to all States. 

Paperwork 

Among the many phases of the management system of the Soil Conservation 
Service is the one having to do with the matter of forms. Authority to originate 
forms for State use is delegated to the State offices but as these forms are de- 
veloped, they are automatically reviewed in Washington with a view to elimi- 
nating any that may duplicate or overlap existing ones. 

There is a unit in the Service which, among its other duties, has the responsi- 
bility of maintaining a current running inventory of the forms used in the Soil 
Conservation Service. This unit sees to it that any form initiated anywhere in 
the Service as reviewed very soon thereafter by the technical or administrative 
division concerned to be sure there is no duplication. 

At the end of each 5-year period—and this occurred this past year—a com- 
prehensive 5-year inventory is made to recheck the current inventory to be sure 
that it is up to date. By these means, the excessive multiplication of the forms 
themselves and the number of copies involved is kept at a minimum. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. We note that we have a request for technical assist- 
ance to new districts of $929,750, technical assistance to low-income 
farmers, $395,500, speedup of soil surveys, $1,368,000, retirement fund 
of $3,351,750. It means a total increase of $6,045,000. 

Do you have a general statement that you would like to make, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity, once again, to make a general state- 
ment on the program of the Soil Conservation Service prior to the 
more detailed information which Soil Conservation Service Adminis- 
trator Don Williams will present to you. 
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Conservation work is an important part of Department of Agricul- 
ture services. We recognize that our soil and water resources are the 
primary foundations upon which most of our economy rests. We 

‘annot have sound agricultural production enterprises unless the 
lands which support them are used wisely—so that the capacity to 
produce is continuously maintained. Moreover, soil management and 
use has far reaching effects upon water both in quantity and quality. 

The soil and water conservation program is and must be economi- 

cally justifiable. We know that investments in conservation are good 
bnalwane, Conservation benefits the individual farmer or rancher, 
the community, the State and the Nation. It pays in terms of imme- 
diate economic benefits. And it pays in terms of long-term benefits 
as well. Thus, when the Department of Agriculture helps farmers 
and ranchers adopt those land use adjustments and apply those soil 
and water conservation measures that are fitted to the needs and the 
capacities of the individual farm or ranch unit and of the watershed 
in which it is situated an investment is made in the Nation’s future. 

One of the more significant developments in this program in recent 
years has been the growth i in recognition that soil and water manage- 
ment. are inseparable. We cannot. conserve our soil without at th 
same time doing a good job of husbanding our water supplies. od 
we cannot protect ‘and manage our water resource without doing a 
good job of conserving the land upon which water first falls. 

Recognition of that fact has led to some important developments 
in which the Soil Conservation Service has been assigned important 
responsibilities, 

WATERSHED ACTIVITIES 


I know you are acquainted with the watershed activities that have 
been launched under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act. This committee was largely responsible for setting the stage 
for that program with appropr ‘iations for pilot ws atersheds in the 1954 
Agr icultural Appropriation Act. 

‘Since Public Law 566, 83d Congress, has been in effect, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has received 641 applications in 46 States for 
assistance in planning. Of these, 32 in 23 States have moved into 
the operations stage. There are, in addition, 211 that are now in 
the planning stage. 

This is one of the more important dev velopment of recent years in 
the conservation field. With the growing recognition of the need 
to more fully develop water resources, for municipal and industrial 
as well as for agricultural purposes, there are few activities in the 
water resource field any more important than to provide the assist- 
ance required to enable local organizations to move aggressively 
ahead with the conservation development, utilization, and disposal 
of water and the prevention of floods in small upstream watersheds. 

In previous appearances before this committe, I have stated that 
the people who own and operate the farms and ranches of this coun- 
try have and must have the final responsibility for soil and water 
conservation. In the watershed program, as in other phases of the 
Department’s soil and water conservation work, we are holding fast 
to that principle. However, in the ws atershed program, concerned 
municipalities and urban interests are joining with the farmers to 
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discharge that responsibility. We believe this to be a sound and 
necessary basis for lasting accomplishments in this field. Partnership 
of State and local governments, as well, is essential to the lasting 
accomplishment of soil and water conservation. 

The soundness of this principle is being well demonstrated, 
think, in the workings of soil conservation districts, the locally or- 
ganized and operated mechanisms through which the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service channels most of its assistance in the technical phases 
of soil and water conservation. There are some 2,721 of these dis- 
tricts. They have not only moved ahead with conservation work on 
individual farms and ranches, but have taken a prominent place of 
leadership in watershed projects throughout the country. 

The workload in these districts continues heavy and additional 
technical assistance is needed. Some additions to the appropriation 
for this work, plus improvements in operating efficiency of the Soil 
Conservation Service are helping to close the gap, however, and the 
accomplishments are creditable. The nearly 1,700,000 cooperators in 
soil conservation districts today constitute an important and growing 
segment of our farm population where the value of conservation is 
recognized, and where steps are being taken to protect our land. 

I wish to call attention to the soil survey because of its fundamental 
part in all soil and water conservation work, both on individual farms 
or ranchers and in entire watersheds. We are accelerating the soil sur- 
vey as rapidly as possible to provide the basic information about our 
soils. This is being done in cooperation with the various State ex- 
periment stations, through the Soil Conservation Service. 


NATIONAL INVENTORY OF SOIL WATER CONSERVATION NEEDS 


Another important activity in which the Soil Conservation Service 
has been assigned leadership is the national inventory of soil and water 
conservation ‘needs, This sur vey, which is getting underway this year, 
is intended to provide some of the important information we need as 
to the nature and scope of the conservation work which needs at- 
tention. I believe this information will be of real value to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to the States and counties, and to other Fed- 
eral agencies and to private groups in evaluating conservation pro- 
grams. 

As the technical arm for soil and water conservation and flood pre- 
vention of the Department of Agriculture, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice is providing considerable assistance in other programs such as the 
agriculture conservation program and certain aspects of the Depart- 
ment’s credit programs. The budget you are considering takes into 
account the demands upon Soil C onservation Service by “these other 
programs and agencies which look to it for assistance in the technical 
phases of soil- and water-conservation work. 

I would like to conclude by pointing with considerable pride to the 
excellent working relationships that exist between the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service which helps a pply new technical information and the 
Agricultural Research Serviée’ which helps to develop it. These two 
agencies have an effective two-way communication system whereby the 
research needs revealed by field experience are gathered by Soil Con- 
servation Service and reported to Agriculture Research Service. The 
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Agriculture Research Service, in turn, helps develop the needed in- 
formation and makes it available to the Soil Conservation Service. 
This is one of the ways we can insure that our assistance to farmers 
and ranchers and watershed groups is sound and effective. 

In its essence, conservation’s true meaning is intelligent, efficient 
use of resources. The objective is to insure that these resources will 
continue to yield to us the things we must have, in quantities we need, 
now and in the future. To do that, we have to find ways to protect and 
improve these resources and to prevent their exhaustion. This broad 
meaning of conservation is why we must carry forward conservation 
programs on the broad front of research, education, technical assist- 
ance, flood prevention, cost sharing, credit, etc. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service budget provides for a total increase 
of $15,383,000, of which $2,693,250 is for conservation operations, 
$7,596,000 is for watershed-protection work, $1,011,000 is for flood- 
prevention work on the 11 authorized watersheds, $110,300 is for work 
on the last of the water conservation and utilization projects, and 
$3,972,450 is for retirement costs. We believe this budget represents a 
reasonable approach to continuing that part of the Department’s serv- 
ices in conservation for fiscal 1958, responsibility for which resides in 
our Soil Conservation Service. I appreciate the interest in and real 
contribution of this committee to this important work. 

Mr. Chairman, the Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service, 
Mr. Williams, and members of his staff are present to provide you with 
additional details of the varied activities of the Soil Conservation 
Service which are included in the budget which you have under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We will now have Mr. Williams’ general statement. 


STATEMENT OF D. A. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Wuuiams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before you and 
discuss the work of the Soil Conservation Service and its financial 
needs for the next fiscal year. This statement is to supplement. the 
information already available to you in the budget justifications. We 
will be glad to answer questions or furnish additional data that you 
may desire in support of the budget items. 

The Soil Conservation Service now has responsibility for various 
soil- and water-conservaton activities within the Department of Agri- 
culture. It may be helpful to review them briefly to give perspective 
to the total Service job. These activities include— 

1. Conservation operations, under Public Law 46, 74th Congress, 
which provides for soil surveys, technical help to farmers and 
ranchers, and other assistance in more than 2,700 locally organized 
soil-conservation districts. 

2. Watershed protection, under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, as amended. The act provides for plannin 
assistance to local organizations in the preparation of work plans aad 
in the installation of works of improvement for flood prevention or 
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the conservation, development, utilization, and disposal of water in 
small watersheds. It also provides for making investigations and 
surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other waterways, in coopera- 
tion with other Federal and with State and local organizations, as a 
basis for the development of coordinated programs. Under the au- 
thority of Public Law 46, 74th Congress, works of improvement for 
reduction of floodwater and sediment damages also are being installed 
in 57 pilot demonstration watersheds. 

3. Flood prevention, under the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, 
as amended and supplemented. The Department participates with 
local interests in the planning and installation of works of improve- 
ment for reduction of floodwater and sediment damages in 11 author- 
ized watersheds comprising about 30 million acres. 

4. Water conservation and utilization projects, under the Case- 
Wheeler Act. Land-leveling and other irrigation development work 
is being done in the Eden Valley project in Wyoming. All work has 
been completed on all other such projects planned for development. 

5. Great Plains program, under Public Law 1021, 84th Congress. 
The Soil Conservation Service provides technical assistance in plan- 
ning, scheduling, and installing soil- and water-conservation measures, 
farming systems, and land-use adjustments upon which contracted 
cost-sharing arrangements are based. The Service also has general 
coordination responsibility in the program and is chairman of the 
interagency effort. 

6. Other activities: The Soil Conservation Service also provides 
technical services in connection with the agricultural conservation 
program, the soil bank program, the rural development program, and 
soil- and water-conservation loans made through the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. 

All of this work is planned and designed to make possible the 
continued use of our soil and water resources with a minimum of waste 
and to meet the needs of our people for the products these resources 
produce. 

We now have legislative authorities under which the Federal Gov 
ernment can work with State and local interests to move ahead with 
both the soil and water phases of the conservation job. Land-treat- 
ment work is being integrated in many places with structural works 
of improvement for overall watershed protection. This type of activ- 
ity is being widely recognized and is expanding. 


INCREASING WORKLOAD UNDER CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


The “Conservation operations” item is the one under which the 
Soil Conservation Service provides technical assistance to farmers 
and ranchers through soil-conservation districts in all States. More 
than 90 percent of all the farms and ranches in the Nation are in 
locally managed districts. At the close of the 1956 fiscal year, the 
Soil Conservation Service was assisting more than 2,700 conservation 
districts, in which there are more than 1,644,000 cooperating farmers 
and ranchers who operate about 487 million acres of land. Most of 
these as well as new district cooperators are now ready, willing, and 
able to go ahead with their part of the needed conservation jobs. 

It is estimated that 40 new districts will be organized in the fiscal 
year 1957. 
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During the 1956 fiscal year, there was a net increase of 47 in the 
number of districts organized by farmers and ranchers. This increase 
comprised more than 28 million acres. A total of 164 additions com- 
prising nearly 37 million acres was made to 96 other existing districts. 
The interest of farmers and ranchers in the older districts, the con- 
tinuing formation of new districts, and the addition of acreage to 
other districts are constantly increasing the workload of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

During the past fiscal year, nearly 123,000 additional farmers and 
ranchers | began cooperating with their soil-conservation districts, and 
more than 90,000 basic conservation plans were prepared with Service 
help. These plans, as you know, provide for the proper use and treat- 
ment of all the land on a farm or ranch and are basic to the develop- 
ment of a well-rounded conservation program. More than 1,100,000 
of the cooperating farmers and ranchers had basic plans for their land 
at the end of the year. 

On the average, the work-unit conservationist serving a district has 

otential workload of about 1,523 farm operating units, of which 
537 are already cooperating with districts. Thus it is necessary for 
district governing bodies to set up priorities as to kinds of work to be 
featured and as to who would be furnished assistance. 

The workload of the Service involves the making of soil surveys, 
helping to plan farms and ranches and assistance w ith the application 
of practices, followup on planned land use adjustments, and the like, 
with both the old and the new cooperators. There are now twice as 
many cooperators in districts as in 1950, and three times as many as 
in 1947, 

We have installed and are placing great emphasis on improved 
operations management techniques aimed at inc reasing the efficiency of 
our work, mainly to enable us to serve more farmers and ranchers. We 
are also striving to improve the quality and rate at which conservation 
work is performed. Furthermore, we are making every effort to en- 
courage districts to seek help from all possible sources for use in their 
local programs. These efforts will be further emphasized in the year 
ahead, and we have good reason to believe that still further increased 
efficiency can be obtained. 


ACCELERATING SOIL-SURVEY WORK 


The Report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy emphasizes the need to complete the soil survey. It 
reads, in part: 


The nationwide soil classification and mapping program, including publication, 
should be completed according to priority of critical need during the next 15 
years. This will require an overall acceleration, including State participation, 
to about twice the current rate. 


The attitude of the Congress is reflected in the Agricultural Act of 
1956, section 119, which states: 

In administering this title the Secretary shall utilize to the fullest practicable 
extent land-use-capability data, including capability surveys as developed by re 


Soil Conservation Service, and shall carry forward to completion as rapidly ¢ 
possible the basic land inventory of the Nation. 
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Since both the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment have given strong emphasis to completing the soil survey, we are 
budgeting accordingly. 

With the progress of our soil-survey work, more and more people 
are recognizing the primary use of our soil surveys in conservation 
and agricultural planning. A detailed soil survey that serves fully 
the needs of conservation farming also has many other uses. These 
uses all are rapidly expanding. 

We are learning to make our interpretations more precise. And, in 
addition, we are making more kinds of interpretations. Recently, we 
have made real progress in developing interpretations for engineers, 
especially conservation engineers and civil engineers dealing with 
highway and airport location and construction. 

Similarly, we are making good progress in rating the soils shown 
on our soil maps according to their suitability for various forest trees 
and in correlating the rate of growth of the important commercial 
species with the different kinds of soils. 

State and local governments are making wider use of the soil sur- 
veys as guides to tax appraisal and other planning that affects rural 
areas. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES IN THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


We are making good progress in discharging the responsibilities 
assigned to the Soil Conservation Service in the agricultural con- 
servation program. During the 1955 program year, the Soil Con- 
servation Service provided technical services to about 378,000 farmers 
and ranchers who received cost-sharing assistance on permanent-type 
practices. About two-thirds of these were district cooperators. 

I am convinced that our efforts have resulted in the application of 
effective and enduring conservation measures through ACP cost shar- 
ing. Generally spe: king, we have been able to provide the technical 
services needed in this work with less delay than in earlier years. 
County committees are now doing a better job of screening applica 
tions before referral to our local technicians and our people are now 
able to handle such work more effectively. 

About three-fourths of the costs of technical service on ACP work 
during the 1955 program year were financed through transfer of funds 
from the agricultural conservation program under the 5- percent trans- 
fer authority as contained in the appropriation language. The other 
one-fourth of the cost of this work was financed with funds available 
under the SCS conservation operations appropriations. Transfer 
agreements were signed in 2,851 counties in the United States. 

ACP funds transferred to the SCS amounted to about $7 million in 
the program year 1956. It is estimated that such transfers will amount 
to $714 million in 1957 and 1958 with some further increases in a few 
States. 


ASSISTANCE TO FHA ON THE SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION LOAN PROGRAM 
In addition to technical responsibilities in certain ACP practices, 


the SCS also cooperates with the Farmers’ Home Administration in 
making recommendations for soil and water conservation loans. 
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During the fiscal year 1956 about $12 million was loaned to individuals 
and associations for these purposes by the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. It is estimated that $13 million will be loaned in 1957, and 
about the same amount in the fiscal year 1958. The Soil Conservation 
Service certifies as to the technical feasibility of certain proposed prac- 
tices on which FHA loans are being considered. This arrangement 
has worked out very satisfactorily. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Another undertaking with which the Soil Conservation Service is 
concerned is the rural development program initiated by the Depart- 
ment to appraise the agricultural potentialities in different areas and 
to bring the facilities of Government and private groups to bear in 
x drive for more efficient farms, greater job opportunities, and better 
farm living in these areas. 

The Service is making available, out of the increase in our conser- 
vation operations appropriation last year, the equivalent of 1 half- 
time soil surveyor and 1 soil conservationist for farm planning assist- 
ance in most of the fifty-odd pilot counties which have heen designated 
for getting the program underway. ‘This technical assistance ties 
together with the educational, farm credit, and other assistance in 
farm and home development work by the Federal and State extension 
services, Farmers’ Home Administration, Agricultural Research and 
Agricultural Marketing Services, Forest Service, and others. 

The rural development program provides further opportunity in 
these pilot areas for giving added attention to the conservation of 
soil, water, and plants as the fundamental basis for profitable opera- 
tions on smaller farms. There also are opportunities for tying this 
development in which the soil-conservation-district programs as it ex- 
pands from the present pilot counties, as well as in those counties 
themselves. 

Although the Department does not contemplate extending this pro- 
gram to all counties or continuing major financing within given 
counties, it is hoped that after a limited time of special assistance the 
activities developed will be sustained through the use of local re- 
sources and be given continuing support by the Department’s general 
authorized programs. The specific budget items for fiscal year 1958 
contemplate some strengthening of the work in the demonstration 
counties already designated, and starting of similar work in approxi- 
mately the same number of additional counties in 1958. 
| 


BUDGET INCREASES UNDER CONSERVATION OPERATIONS ITEM 


The amount of the increase in this appropriation would enable us 
(1) to furnish technical assistance to the farmers and ranchers in 
the new soil-conservation districts that we expect will be organized 
in the 1958 fiscal year (+$929,750) ; (2) to provide additional staff 
to accelerate soil surveys in the field and the preparation of soil sur- 
vey reports (+$1,368,000) ; (3) to provide accelerated technical as- 
sistance in conservation planning and land treatment in additional 
areas selected for giving special attention to low-income farm fam- 
ilies (+$395,500) ; and (4) for the Government’s contributions to the 
civil-service retirement fund, which are now required to be financed 
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from the appropriations from which the employees’ salaries are paid 
rather than through lump-sum appropriations made by the Congress 
(+83; 351,750). 


WATERSHED. PROTECTION 


The widespread interest that developed during the fiscal year 1955 
in watershed-protection work authorized by the Watershed p glee. 
tion and Flood Prevention Act continued throughout the fiscal year 
1956. There are many indications hat this interest will be acceler- 
ated by the amendments to Public Law 566 contained in Public Law 
1018 passed by the 84th Congress. As of March 1 , 1957, 641 appli- 

cations had been received from 46 States for assistance in c arrying 
ut watershed projects. Assistance in the development of watershed 
plans had been approved for 246 of these applications in 45 States. 

In order to respond to the constantly increasing demand for as- 
sistance in watershed planning, 42 watershed planning parties have 
been authorized. Recruitment and training of the professional and 
subprofessional personnel required for those parties has been a con- 
tinuing process. We believe that most of the 42 parties are now ade- 
quately staffed, and that assistance can be provided to the watersheds 
approved for planning at a rate comparable to the ability and willing- 
ness of the local organizations to proceed with their part of the 
planning. We have received 94 additional applications and ap- 
proved planning assistance for 74 watersheds this fiscal year up to 
March 1 

Since each watershed-protection project is a local project carried 
out with Federal assistance, it should be a matter of record that it 
is not possible for the rate of watershed planning with Federal as- 
sistance to exceed the rate at which the local organization is ready to 
proceed. This, of course, varies a great deal by watersheds. 

The enactment of Public Law 1018 amending Public Law 566 tem- 
porarily interrupted the watershed-planning process until new rules, 
regulations, and procedures required by the new law could be devel- 
oped and distributed. In addition, many plans that were in the 
advanced stage of planning or nearing completion required major 
revisions and renegotiation with the local organization. As a result 
of these unavoidable del: ays, planning has not pee eeded as originally 
scheduled. However, as of March 1, 1957, 28 tentative work plans 
and 5 final work plans had been prepared, in addition to plans for 
the 32 projects which have been put into operation. We expect that 
83 projects will be in operation by June 30, 1957, and that 80 addi- 
tional projects will reach the operations stage in the fiscal year 1958. 

The budget provides for an increase of $952,600 for planning activ- 
ities and $156,000 for retirement. costs. 


PILOT WATERSHEDS 


During this fiscal year we are carrying on work in 57 pilot watershed 
projects. Five of the original sixty-two designated projects have been 
discontinued at the request of the sponsors. One additional project 
has been approved for closing at the end of this fiscal year. The 
principal structural measures in 18 projects are expected to be 90 
percent or more completed by June 30, 1957. 
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The installation of the planned land-treatment measures has been 

delayed by the serious drought conditions that have prevailed for the 

past year or two in some projects. In some others, the farmers have 

been unable to install the measures as rapidly as planned, because of 

adverse economic factors. In general, the application of land-treat- 
ment, measures is proceeding at a satisfactor y rate. 

Program inspections were made on all pilot projects during the fis- 

val year 1956. Representatives of the sponsoring organizations took 
an active part in the inspections and helped develop the recommenda- 
tions for the inspection reports. In accordance with these recom- 
mendations, it has been determined that in order that they may be 
completed as satisfactory demonstrations it will be necessary to ex- 
tend the installation period for at least 24 projects beyond the origi- 
nal termination date of June 30, 1958. Four of these projects are 
now scheduled for completion in fiscal year 1959, nine in fiscal year 
1960. The remaining 11 projects will need to be kept in an active 
status at least through the fiscal year 1961, and some of them possibly 
even longer, in order to accomplish satisfactory watershed-treatment 
demonstrations. 

We wish to point out that the Federal cost of the pilot program as 
originally presented to this committee in 1953 did not include the 
cost of evaluation studies. Your committee indicated in the hearings 
that year that appropriate studies should be undertaken to determine 
the quantitative results in flood reduction, sediment damages, eco- 
nomic benefits, and related factors obtained from the projects. This 
we have proceeded to do. We estimate that the cost of these evalu- 
ations continued through the fiscal year 1961, as they should be, will 
amount to about $2 million which would bring the total cost of the 
pilot watersheds, including the evaluation studies, to about $34,428,- 
000. 

As of June 30, 1956, the following principal works of improve- 
ment installed were : 


BIOGMITACOr, TOCAROING, SEE UCCURCS ~ nn a  i in eemewencene number _-_ 137 
Simpsreeeom  SErCtIres... on new anene sila bs ili shone tcl cdabaae oes ache do____ 1, 266 
Ee Coenen “SERIE O QUIRINO So oo Soh Lie meee ae std miles__ 81 
Eopveneee Geeer aid Cie eae i. ed a0.25- 10 
ERE: SOE OMROME OTE sooo itn a cn en eae ote ahd eens den a 
Ee, ON GID TOI OE in net rterina nen nke penne n, acres... 8, 655 
MevVennine, WOOUy emites nok, occ anwenambauwune do__.. 4, 278 


Due to near completion of some projects and rescheduling of others, 
the budget provides for a net decrease of $2,562,000 for pilot water- 
sheds, consisting of an increase of $130,400 for retirement costs and 
a program reduction of $2,692,400. 

Public Law 566—Watershed operations 

The effect of the Public Law 1018 amendments to Public Law 566 
on watersheds approved for operations before its enactment was much 
the same as the effect on watershed planning. Unavoidable delays 
occurred. Cost sharing on watershed work plans approved for opera- 
tion had to be renegotiated with local organizations, and supplemental 
watershed work plan agreements had to be developed. However, 31 
projects were in operation as of February 1, 1957. The work plans 
for these projects have works of improvement scheduled for this fiseal 


year that require about $4 million of Federal funds. These funds 
are available. 
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This activity is expected to increase substantially during 1958. The 
an 


budget provides for an increase of $8,535,800 for installation and of 
$78,000 for retirement costs. 
Watershed project loans 

The Administrator of the Farmers’ Home Administration has been 
delegated the responsibility for carrying out the authority to make 
loans or advancements to local organizations to finance the local share 
of cost of carrying out works of improvement provided for in the 
act. As of February 1, 1957, procedures were being developed by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration for the loan features of the pro- 
gram. The budget for the fiscal year 1958 provides for an increase 
of $1,500,000 for loans under authority of section 8 of the act. 


COORDINATION OF WATER RESOURCES PROGRAMS 


The need for the Department of Agriculture to participate in the 
development of overall water resources programs for the watersheds 
and river basins of the country is recognized in section 6 of Public 
Law 566. It authorizes the Department of Agriculture to cooperate 
with other Federal, State, and local agencies to make investigations 
and surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other waterways as a 
basis for the development of coordinated programs. Executive Order 
10584 prescribes rules and regulations relating to the administration 
of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act and directs 
the Departments of the Army, Interior, and Agriculture to coordinate 
their resources planning work. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES AND STATES 


The Department is cooperating with the Corps of Engineers in a 
review of its lower Mississippi River and tributaries project by con- 
sidering the probable effects upon agricultural development and use 
of Mississippi River Delta lands of the flood control and major drain- 
age improvements proposed by the Corps of Rae The work is 
expected to continue through the fiscal year 1958 and possibly into 
the fiscal year 1959. Surveys are being ical in cooperation with 
the corps to estimate the effects on agricultural lands of proposed 
major drainage projects the corps is investigating in the upper Mis- 
sissippi River area. This work is expected to continue for several 
years on a relatively small volume basis. The Department also is co- 
operating with the corps in a review of its reports on the water re- 
sources of the Delaware River Basin. Information is to be developed 
on existing and probable agricultutral and other rural needs for water, 
upon opportunities for water development for such use, and upon the 
place of watershed improvements in the development of the water 
resources of the area. These survey activities are expected to continue 
well into the fiscal year 1958. A report has been prepared about the 
impact on the national forests of proposed projects of the Corps of 
Engineers in - Columbia River Basin. This work is being com- 
pleted this year, unless the corps decide to investigate additional 
projects. 

By direction of the President, the Department is cooperating with 
the Department of the Interior in a reappraisal of the direct agri- 
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cultural benefits to be expected from development of the participating 
projects of the Colorado River storage project. 

Requests have been received from the State of Kansas for coopera- 
tion in a survey of the portion of the Kansas River Basin that is sit- 
uated in that State and from the State of Mississippi for assistance 
in planning for the use and management of delta water resources. 
Inquiries from agencies about cooperative survey work in other river 
basins have been received, and the general scope of this activity is 
expected to expand. 

The Department is represented on the Interagency Committee on 
Water Resources which has been established to facilitate coordination 
of investigation and surveys by member departments and agencies. 
The Department must maintain representation on the various river 
basin interagency committees in order to coordinate their respective 
interests in investigations and surveys. The Department maintained 
such representation in 1956 and is continuing it this year in the Mis- 
souri, Columbia, and the Arkansas-White-Red River Basins and in 
Pacific Southwest areas. Similar representation has been established 
this year in the New England-New York area. 

The budget provides increases under this activity only for retire- 
ment costs in the amount of $39,000. 


FLOOD PREVENTION IN 11 AUTHORIZED WATERSHEDS 


During the past fiscal year (1956) detailed work plans were devel- 
oped for 16 subwatersheds in the 11 authorized flood prevention water- 
sheds. This completes 262 such work plans covering about 14,275,000 
acres, or 47 percent of the authorized area. 

In the past fiscal year, 104 floodwater retarding structures having 
a combined flood storage capacity of about 53,000 acre-feet were in- 
stalled. As of June 30, 1956, a total of 382 floodwater retarding 
structures having an aggregate flood storage capacity of about 213,- 
000 acre-feet had been completed, 91,150 acres of critical sediment 
producing areas has been revegetated, and 90,792 acres had been 
planted to trees. The installation of related land treatment meas- 
ures has been accelerated through additional technical assistance for 
farm and ranch planning and for application of practices. More 
than 47,000 soil conservation district cooperators in these authorized 
watersheds have been assisted in developing basic farm plans for 
more than 11 million acres. 

Progress in the installation of structural works of improvement in 
the flood prevention watersheds is closely related to the ability and 
willingness of the local people to provide the necessary easements 
and rights-of-way and the ability of the Service to provide the tech- 
nical personnel to prepare detailed designs and specifications. 

The ability and willingness on the part of the local people to par- 
ticipate varies in a marked degree by watersheds. In the Colorado 
(Middle) and Trinity in Texas and the Washita in Oklahoma, ease- 
ments and rights-of-way have been secured by local people for strue- 
tural measures at an accelerated rate. Local people in the watersheds 
of the Coosa River in Georgia and the Potomac River near Wash- 
ington, D. C., also have demonstrated their ability and willingness to 
help accelerate the installation of works of improvement. 
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The budget includes an increase of $1,011,000 under the flood pre- 
vention item to enable us to accelerate the installation of works of 
improvement and conservation land-treatment measures on the 11 
watersheds and $209,000 for retirement costs. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


The sale of lands developed by this Department on the Angostura 
project in South Dakota was completed in fiscal year 1956. The 
project office was closed June 30, 1956. All project lands formerly 
owned by the Goverment have been sold, and all farms are in opera- 
tion under private ownership. The Soil Conservation Service is con- 
tinuing needed technical assistance to settlers on project land 
through the local soil-conservation districts under the regular pro- 
gram ‘of the Service. 

The Eden Valley project in Wyoming is the only project remain- 
ing to be Soikiplebed under the water conservation and utilization 
program. The transfer of public-domain lands from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department of Agriculture for irrigation 
development and sale was accomplished, “and land-dev elopment 
operations are underway. It is expected that the exchange of lands 
with the State of Wyoming will be completed before June 30, 1957. 
The land exchanges are made pursuant to Public Law 377 approved 
May 28, 1954. They make possible the development of lands more 
suitable for irr igation than some included in the original project plan. 

The first sale of newly developed farm units is being conducted in 
the spring of 1957. A second sale will be held during the 1958 fis- 
cal year. Land development and settlement is continuing on a sched- 
ule adjusted to meet the Bureau of Reclamation program of water 
delivery by the new irrigation distribution system now under con- 
struction by that agency. A group of developed farms will be sold 
each year to selected farm families. It is expected that the Agricul- 
ture Department phases of the project will be completed in the 1962 
fiscal year. Work on this last water conservation and utilization 
project will be carried on to completion at the most efficient rate pos- 
sible and coordinated with the project construction program of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The budget provides for an increase of $110,300 for program ac- 
tivities and $7,700 for retirement costs. 


RESEARCH NEEDS FOR SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


The two-way communication arrangement established between the 
Agricultural Research Service and the Soil Conservation Service on 
research is functioning smoothly and efficiently. In addition to 
written reports, numerous conferences between technicians of the two 
Services make possible the effective planning of research and use of 
the results. 

The ARS has three increase items in its budget request this year 
which directly affect our work. The first is the $1,565,000 increase 
to intensify work on soil and water conservation research. The 
others are $250,000 to enlarge agricultural engineering research on 
equipment and $835, 000 to expand economic research. Information 
which would come from these studies is urgently needed by our tech- 
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nicians in their work of assisting farmers and ranchers to develop 
farm and ranch plans. 

We desire particularly to support these items in the ARS budget 
estimates. 

The 1958 fiscal year poses the problem of the closest possible budg- 
eting of technical personnel and other Service facilities in makin 
plans ahead for assisting soil conservation districts and individua 
farmers and ranchers in the various programs involving soil and 
water conservation. Never before have public interest in and de- 
mands for services in this field been greater than they are today. 
Neither has the Service previously been assigned such broad respons- 
ibilities as it now has under these different authorizations. 

We will continue to strive for maximum efliciency in all our plan- 
ning and operations, in order to spread our available manpower and 
other facilities and get the most accomplished we possibly can in the 
shortest time. To this end, we are continuing to concentrate on im- 
proved operations management, selective recruitment, and intensified 
training of technical personnel. We are encouraging soil-conservation 
district governing bodies, community watershed, and other affected 
non-Federal interests to carry the maximum share of the local leader- 
ship and program participation load. 

Gur goal remains that of getting still needed practices on the land— 
on the farms, ranches, and watersheds of the Nation—as fast as pos- 
sible, consistent with obtaining a full measure of sound and lasting 
conservation for each dollar of public or private money expended. 

The funds proposed in the President’s budget represent essential 
amounts for providing assistance to soil-conservation districts and for 
meeting the Service’s obligations under watershed and other authori- 
zations. We hope you will consider these requests favorably. 

This completes my formal statement; but if the committee has any 
questions, I shall do my best to answer them. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Secretary, it was my privilege, as well as the 
privilege of some other members of this committee, to attend last 
summer the National Watershed Congress, which was held at Lincoln, 
Nebr. I want to say, for the members of the committee that were 
there, that we felt our trip was very worthwhile. I am certain it 
gave us all a better knowledge of the Soil Conservation Service and 
work in the watershed districts. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr.Chairman. We, too, are pleased that 
members of the committee did attend that congress. We hope as time 
progresses the members of the committee will find the opportunity to 
see additional portions of the work that our Soil Conservation Service 
is doing. 

MULTIPLE ASPECTS OF A WATERSHED 


Mr. Marsuatu. I was impressed, however, in the field trip that we 
made at Lincoln how much work was still needed to be done. I 
particularly noted that the land which lies between the terrace and the 
terrace above it, on which the terrace is built, to prevent the runoff, it 
has been farmed so intensively that it has left little humus in that 
particular soil. So that the farmer still has a big responsibility, as I 
saw the work, in attempting to get some grass or root growth or some- 
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thing back into slopes in order to provide for an absorption of moisture 
before it gets into the retaining part of the terrace itself. 

I think that was particularly noticeable last year in that we were 
going through a dry period where the retention of water seemed to 
mean so much as far as crop growth is concerned. 

That led me to wonder about another thing, Mr. Secretary, and that 
is, in going down further into the valley, the ravine part of it, we 
have been putting in some retention dams. I had wondered if we had 
taken «nto consideration all the things that we might have taken into 
consideration and all the uses that a reservoir might be put to. I 
am wondering in our planning work in the Soil Conservation Service 
and watershed work if we are paying enough attention to what we 
might term to be the multiple aspects of that kind of structure. What 
do you do in your planning work, in building a dam, to be sure that 
you get a height enough so that you can use it to provide a reservoir for 
supplemental irrigation and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I would like to ask Mr. Williams, or members of his 
staff, to respond in more detail to that question, Mr. Chairman. My 
observations are like yours, and bring me to the conclusion that there 
are many things that can be done which are not now generally being 
done. I think we need to recognize that there are 2 or 3 factors 
involved: First, the understanding of the landowner or operator him- 
self of his conservation problems and opportunities, the nature of his 
own objectives for his farm, whether they are immediate or long-term, 
his ability to finance, even with cost sharing, his portion of the cost 
involved, the cropping pattern or use to which he puts his farm. 

By summation of those remarks, I would say that conservation to 
its maximum potential benefit, I think, will not be achieved except 
as we have rather full understanding by people on the land as to what 
the total potentials are. I have suggested and shall continue to sug- 
gest to the State extension people that we need to accelerate strong 
programs of conservation education; not to compel or insist that 
people do anything, but to see that they have a complete understand- 
ing of the opportunities that are available to them and of resources 
that are available to them to capitalize on those opportunities. 

Now with more specific reference to your question, perhaps Mr. 
Williams or one of his staff could give you the details. 

Mr. WitutaMs. I am very happy to comment on that, Mr. Marshall. 
As you may recall, the watersheds that your committee had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting last year in Nebraska, in Lowa, and Minnesota, were 
the pilot watersheds that were sponsored by this committee of Congress 
in 1954. Pilot watersheds were devoted rather exclusively to flood 
prevention and a flood-prevention purpose. Although in a number 
of those watersheds there were other purposes for water taken into 
account with the expense entirely borne by local people. But as far 
as the Federal participation and the cost was concerned, it was limited 
in the pilot watersheds to flood-prevention purpose. 

Public Law 566, as it was first passed, was essentially limited to 
flood prevention also, although it did make provision for agricultural 
purposes of water. Then when that law was amended last year by 
Public Law 1018, one of the effects of that amendment was to broaden 
the purpose of the Watershed Act so that all of the various uses of 
water could be taken into account, including even municipal and indus- 
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trial water supply. Even though the cost of installation of structures 
for that purpose still must be borne by others than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But that does open the way, I think, for urban people work- 
ing with rural people to take into account such things as water for 
urban use, and also for wildlife purposes, recreation purposes, and 
So on. 

The cost sharing under the Watershed Protection Act is limited 
to the flood-prevention purpose and to the agricultural matters of 
water management. So that recreation and municipal and industrial 
purposes are not participated in financially by the Federal 
Government. 

With respect to the principle involved, we do encourage the local 
sponsoring organizations to take all of the purposes into account. 
In view of the fact that these watershed projects are not Federal 
projects but are local projects which must be initiated by and spon- 
sored by and developed by and participated in by local people, it 
is their program. If they choose not to include in it some of the 
purposes for which there might be some possible use for water, that 
1s their decision, based upon the facts that they have. 

As far as the Soil Conservation Service is concerned, and participat- 
ing agencies, the Forest Service and agencies of Interior who do par- 
ticipate in programs on public lands, the opportunities are called 
to the attention of the local people so that they may take those things 
into account. 

With the Watershed Protection Act, as far as its broad purposes 
are concerned, I think it will be a significant improvement in oppor- 
tunities over the pilot watersheds which were limited to the flood- 


prevention service. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE IN PLANNING A WATERSHED 


Mr. Marsuauu. We thank you. In our particular section of the 
country, the supplemental irrigation thing is still quite new. I am 
wondering what would be the responsibility of the Soil Conservation 
Service in making some of the original plans, determining the benefit 
to the community, determining the height that a dam might be built. 
For example, if 5 feet were to be added to a dam, it might increase the 
reservoir holdings to the extent that it would provide some good 
opportunities for supplemental irrigation. Maybe the local com- 
munity feels it is not required at all. Does the Soil Conservation 
Service in their planning point out to them the possibilities of benefit 
by their building this dam to the proper height to take care of the 
supplemental irrigation ? 

Mr. Wiututams. Yes, Mr. Marshall. Wherever the water problem 
is such as to provide various alternative uses of water, even though 
those uses may be something where there is no Federal financial par- 
ticipation, we do call those opportunities to the attention of the local 

eople. 
. e suggest to them, for example, on the wildlife interest, the recre- 
ation interest, that they call in representatives of the State game de- 
partment or the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. Actually, 
we are making available from the funds included in our appropria- 
tions a transfer of funds to the United States Fish and Wildlife 
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Service for investigating the wildlife opportunities in these various 
watersheds. They talk with the local people as well as suggesting 
eaten So, it is not only the technical information but also 
about the opportunities and costs that are supplied by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, but we encourage others who are perhaps more spe- 
cialized in other interests such as wildlife, to suggest things that might 
be taken into account. 

Mr. MarswHatt. I might say I was greatly impressed, in connection 
with the work as to fish and wildlife and recreation on some of the 
reservoirs—that I observed in the territory where those facilities are 
not readily available to a large number of the population. I am glad 
you made the statement you did concerning this multiple purpose. I 
am glad the Secretary mentioned it in his statement, because it seems 
to me that we in the Federal Government, if we don’t point out the 
matter and encourage building these structures to take care of all the 
ea tee we would have been a bit at fault, and people may come 

ack to us and say, “You have not pointed this out to us in a manner 
in which we understood it.” 

In building an earthen structure, if the base is built a little bit 
larger for the extra 5 feet on its underconstruction, it is rather a small 
cost compared to what it would be later on if it was determined it had 
to be done, 


BASIC RESPONSIBILITY OF SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Wurrren. This matter of the Soil Conservation Service is a 
little bit disturbing to me. I have always believed in the agency and 
always felt that it did a fine job, and feel so now. At the same time 
I have been one of those that has always felt we shouldn’t have to have 
too many different agencies doing work in a given field. It is a little 
disturbing now to see the demands that are made on your Service 
which could cause us to lose track of the basic obligation of the Serv- 
ice to the new districts. When I say that, I have reference to the fact 
that you are required to render the technical assistance to the flood 

revention in the big watersheds. And now that we have the Great 
lains program, we also have you folks having to do with the rural 
farm development program and probably 2 or 3 others. 

I am just wondering, and I think that you should do that work, if 
the committee perhaps shouldn’t in its report call attention to the fact 
that, as important as all these other things are, you should give some 
attention to being certain that you have the technical assistance for 
these new districts, and that the basic work go on and these other jobs 
be done insofar as you are able with the overall appropriation that you 
have. 

I would be interested in what you think about it, and what efforts 
you make to keep these various projects that you have to work with 
on a proper basis within the overall limit of your responsibility. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. Mr. Chairman, the broad assignment of responsibil- 
ity assigned by the Secretary to the Soil Conservation Service is as the 
technical arm of the Department in soil and water conservation and 
flood prevention work. That does involve a number of different pro- 
gram activities. We do fully recognize, however, that the basic appro- 
priation provided by the Congress to the Soil Conservation Service 
is for conservation operations work in soil conservation districts. 
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Now we are cooperating with some 2,721 soil conservation districts 
in the country. There are new soil conservation districts being organ- 
ized all the time. We estimate that this fiscal year there will be some 
40 new districts and the budget under consideration does provide an 
estimate for 40 new districts. 

1 was just checking a couple of days ago and already by March 1, 
35 districts had been organized this fiscal year. It appears that the 
40 will be organized. 

It is always a problem to meet the demands for technical services. 
Certainly, with the high degree of interest there is among farmers and 
ranchers as well as the general public in soil conservation work, I 
suppose it will never be possible for us to meet all the requests that 
are made. We have attempted, by putting into training positions in 
some of the older soil conservation districts new recruits, such as grad- 
uates from colleges and student trainees, so that they could be trained 
for moving into the new soil conservation districts as the resources 
are available. 

I do consider it, Mr. Chairman, as the basic function of the Soil Con- 
servation Service to provide these services to farmers or ranchers 
through soil conservation districts as the basic appropriation intends. 

The Watershed Protection Act is not something entirely separate 
and apart from the soil and water conservation job of districts. Gen- 
erally speaking, the soil conservation districts are sponsors or cospon- 
sors of watershed projects, and the problems to be dealt with there 
are of a community type of soil and water conservation problems. So 
the watershed project is helping to carry forward that activity. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief comment 
with respect to your question, if I may. Certainly the problem to 
which you direct attention is one that is growing, and I think will need 
to have continued attention. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that the inclusion of recognition 
that soil conservation has a place with respect to all of these other pro- 
grams is of value, because it reflects a growing consciousness of the 
need for conservation, not only among the general public but among the 
other operating agencies of the Department and of the Government. 

Likewise, as Mr. Williams has pointed out, the Soil Conservation 
Service performing a technical] assistance in this field, certainly avoids 
duplication in response to the growing recognition of the important 
place that soil and water conservation has in public programs and 
private efforts as well. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. I wish the record to 
show that my raising this question was certainly not intended to reflect 
on the efforts of yourself and Mr. Williams. 1 am sure that the com- 
mittee agrees with me that you gentlemen do a splendid job in trying 
to look after the varied ok sundry responsibilities that are yours in 
this field. 

My question was directed to whether the Congress by assigning these 
new and large responsibilities may have made the problem a little 
greater than might be wise for this service. In asking the question 
I didn’t mean to answer it and say that is true. But I did want to 
know for the record your feelings about it. 
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SCS RESPONSIBILITY IN GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


In connection with that work, how do you handle this Great Plains 
rogram? I notice you have technical assistance for new districts. 
hat the committee understands. You testified that, for the water- 
shed protection and flood-prevention programs, the cosponsor fre- 
quently is the local soil conservation district. So we understand that 
phase. Now we find technical assistance to low-income farmers, the 
Great Plains programs and certain others. Do you assign specific 
and special technicians to this work, or is this work only part of the 
general work of the technicians at the local level and State level? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, all of the program functions that the 
Soil Conservation Service performs are carried out through a single 
line and staff organization, through which the responsibility goes from 
the Administrator in Washington to the State conservationist in the 
State and from there to an area conservationist who supervises the 
work in about 10 to 12 counties or districts and to the local work unit 
conservationist who is the responsible line officer as well as being a 
technician in charge of our local activities. That work unit conserva- 
tionist has on the average from 1 to 2 staff people with him to help 
with the work in a particular area. For servicing such activities as 
the rural development program, in which there were some 50 pilot 
counties, we provided an extra man, about 114 man-years of technical 
time to the staff of the work unit conservationist who supervises that 
activity along with the rest of his activities in that given county or 
soil conservation district. 

Similarly, the servicing of the agricultural conservation program, 
with respect to the technical responsibilities, the soil conservation serv- 
icing is done through technicians employed either seasonally or on a 
full-time basis responsible to the same conservationist. The sum 
total of all of the activities in a soil conservation district or county add 
up to the man-years of workload that need to be met by the available 
staff irrespective of what funds they may be paid from. But the 
basic fund is the assistance to soil conservation districts or conserva- 
tion operations item. 

Mr. Wurrren. I can realize the new districts need technical assist- 
ance, and I can see if you are going to have a soil bank, you need some 
technical assistance there, but this is a year in which it would seem 
pretty difficult to get additional funds, judging by the bills that have 
preceded this one on the floor. 

You asked for an increase of $6,045,000, which is really about $2.,- 
649,000 as against last year’s funds for work after we deduct that 
which would go to the retirement fund. However, the committee will 
have a tough job showing the necessity for increased amounts. 

I am wondering if we shouldn’t be careful to see that these extra 
curricular activities or this extra work which we in the Congress have 
put in your hands, and perhaps some of it by administrative order of 
the Secretary, should not be fully reflected in transfers from these 
other programs as against having too much set up here in the regular 
service where a big share of the work done by these employees is for 
these special programs. 

I realize that in the special programs you do have certain amounts 
that are set aside. It would strike me that that might not be as much 
as you actually contribute to those programs when you consider it. 
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The only one where I know that you have special funds set up is in the 
soil bank. Are there other places where funds are set up for alloca- 
tion of transfer to your agency ? 


SCS RESPONSIBILITY IN AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiuiu14Ms. Mr. Chairman, I believe you are familiar with the 
arrangement that provides for transfer of agricultural conservation 
funds to the Soil Conservation Service at the county level. That pro- 
vides up ito 5 percent of the available county funds. 

Mr. Wuirtren. May I keep the record straight and say that is for 
spaces work that the ACP committee desires in that area on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is right. For servicing the technical require- 
ments of that program assigned by the Secretary, we felt it an obli- 
gation, Mr. Chairman, to provide the services to the farmer requesting 
it, and for which the county ASC committee has passed upon his 
application, referred it to us as an obligation on our part to provide 
as efficient service as we can whether or not the needed 5 percent funds 
are available. 

The experience to date is that about two-thirds of the workload costs 
are being taken care of with the 5 percent transfer of funds, which 
have never totaled the full 5 percent. We have had to carry about 
one-third of that cost through conservation operations title. 

Mr. Wurrren. I recognize your need, Mr. Williams. I was just 
trying to see what sources you had available to meet your overall 
needs. The 5 percent and the amount now in the soil bank are the 
only two that you can look to other than your appropriation, or are 
there others ? 

Mr. Wur1aMs. I would like to mention the Great Plains program 
which we discussed earlier. That does provide for technical and 
administrative costs associated with that program. 

Mr. WuHeetrr. We remember the discussion last year, Mr. Whitten, 
when this committee pointed out to us that what was then the on- 
coming soil-bank program should finance the technical assistance 
and other assistance by the other agencies so that the function would 
stand on its own feet and not impinge on the regular activities for 
which these funds are appropriated. So we have set up allotments 
from soil bank, Great Plains, and, with the qualifications Mr. Wil- 
liams has just given, also ACP at least contributes considerably to 
the cost of work done on behalf of that program. 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMS COVERED BY SOIL CONSERVATION PLANS 


Mr. Wuirren. What percentage, Mr. Williams, of the farms need- 
ing soil-conservation plans have you covered ? 

Mr. Wiri1ams. Mr. Chairman, I think it is always a good question 
as to what percentage of the total farms in the country actually need 
soil- and water-conservation plans, recognizing that there is a con- 
tinuing turnover of farm ownership and the shifting of farm-oper- 
ating units, and things of that kind, such that the farm conservation 
planning job is not “entirely completed, that it is completed for a 
given owner-operator combination, but with a change of type of 
ownership or type of farming enterprise the new owner or operator 
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may desire to have a modified conservation plan which would fit into a 
different kind of farming enterprise. 

I might give these statistics which are for the end of June 1957: 
The number of soil-conservation-district cooperators as of that date 
was estimated to be 1,735,000, which would be an increase of about 
91,000 during the fiscal year. Of that number, 1,175,000 have farm- 
conservation plans, what we call basic conservation plans, which 
would be an increase during the year of a little over 72,000 farmers 
having those plans. 

Our estimate for fiscal year 1958, which is related to this budget 
request, would be an additional 75,000 increase next fiscal year, with 
a probable increase of soil-conservation-district cooperators of some 
85,000. 

There is always some degree of mortality between the number of 
farmers who request assistance through their soil-conservation district 
and the ones who finally go through to completion of a basic con- 
servation program for their farm. 


NUMBER OF NEW DISTRICTS 


Mr. Wuirren. I believe in your statement you gave us the number 
of new districts. Would you put in the record the number of districts 
in the last 4 or 5 fiscal years, by years ? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. I have that right here. 

Mr. Wuirten. We will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Soil-conservation districts organized 
Explanation 1952 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 
Estimate of soil-conservation districts | 
organized (budget year) | 150 125 100} 67 58 
Revised estimate of soil-conservation 








districts organized (current year) 150| 175 76) 74 66 
Number of soil-conservation districts | 
actuallv organized: 
Number add seh 95 93 ral 58 56 
BEES ....02-<- ‘ . _.| 49, 184, 298 34, 582, 359 31, 458, 460] 25, 586, 006 28, 690, 959 
Number of soil-conservation districts | | 
merged with existing districts or | | 
dissolved and correction in acreage | | 
(deduct): | | 
ing bsint 86 ide capeairans pene —1} —11) —2) —2) —9 
AcPes.......-.....-.-....-.......-]| —6, 666, 873] —11, 632, 506 — 923, 872 ~3, 104,716) —4, 068, 113 
Net number soil-conservation dis- | 
tricts orcanized: 
DE os akassdcwnseseuseete 94) 82’ 69} 56} 47 
SE thds dilisibniiishébssenipodbesuhe 42,517,425) 22, 949, 853 30, 534, 588} 22, 481, 380) 24, 622, 846 
Additions to existing soil-conserva- | 
tion districts: 
Number of soil-conservation dis- | 
I aaacttioneas ipbbabinootcod 99) 102 6 97 96 
pS ee ee ee 11, 285, 983} 22, 125, 506 6, 972, 313 20, 997, 158 36, 858, 989 

















Total soil-conservation districts or- 


ganized: 
Number Z 2, 467 2, 549 2, 618 2, 674 2, 721 
ROTOR. iste iewtees , 358, 913, 420) 1, 403, 988, 782)1, 441, 495, 683)1, 484, 974, 221)1, 546, 456, 056 





NEW EMPLOYEES REQUIRED 


Mr. Wurrren. How many new employees do you plan to have 
during the next fiscal year? 
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Mr. Dorny. Under the “Conservation” appropriation item we will 
have 11,808 man-years in 1958. 

Mr. Wurirren. Which represents how much increase ? 

Mr. Dorny. It is almost 400 additional man-years. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is to meet your overall problem. Does that 
include the total number you will have from all sources ? 
_ Mr. Dorny. No. That is only on the “Conservation operations” 
item. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is that listed here under the “Technical assistance 
to new districts” ¢ 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would include the total number for technical 
assistance to low-income farmers as well ? 

Mr. Dorny. That is right. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


Mr. Wurrren. How many are in this technical assistance to low-in- 
come farmers? And how many would be on there for new districts? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Low-income-farm activity, 114 for 50 pilot counties, 
and it would be a total of 75. 

Mr. Wuirren. What do they do which is special and extra against 
what is normally done by a local technician ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. They are additions to the local work unit staff, Mr. 
Chairman, for special activities on the low-income farms that are 
being developed by the local rural-development-program committee. 
The type of work is similar to the work that is done with other farmers, 
but with special attention to the problems of the specific farm units. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think low-income farmers certainly need attention. 
But I have always felt the best way to help them would be to help the 
income. I think your description, Mr. Williams, makes it quite ap- 
parent that what we are trying to do in this low-income program, this 
rural-development program, is to give them some more of the same. 
Your answer here shows that what you do is give them some addi- 
tional people at the county level insofar as the soil-conservation tech- 
nical service is concerned. It makes me wonder if this work shouldn’t 
all be consolidated into the regular activities, without a separate setup 
and a separate set of books and various other things, when actually 
they work out of the same office. 

You might, Mr. Peterson, show us what the total cost to the Federal 
Government for the 50 pilot counties might be. 

Mr. Pererson. We would have to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it in the record. 

(The material referred to can be found on p. 2990.) 

Mr. Wurtrren. How many agricultural counties in the United States 
are there? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Somewhere around 2,900, plus or minus. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is close to 3,000. That would mean that what- 
ever the present cost is it would be 60 times that much. That would 
be the final cost if we tried to approach this low-income farm prob- 
lem on that basis. I think, when this is multiplied by 60 times the 
present cost, that if we took that much money and divided it among 
these small farmers they probably would be better off financially than 
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if we send them some more Federal employees to kind of sympathize 
with them, since they have lost price and lost the acreage. It makes 
me seriously question this whole approach. This has been a matter 
beyond your control. 

Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, as I understand 
the program, there is no present concept nor do I contemplate one 
where all the agricultural counties of the United States would qualify 
for the so-called rural development program specifically pointed at 
farmers with low incomes. 

Secondly, the rural development program, as has been previously 
explained in testimony, is being applied as a special program to a 
certain group of pilot counties and envisions the incor poration of that 
effort in the regular programs of extension, of SCS, and the other 
effective agencies when the techniques of handling that program have 
been developed. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many years is this you have had that program, 
Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I believe the report submitted to the Congress came 
up in 1955. 

Mr. Wueetrer. Excuse me. For the fiscal year 1956 we requested 
supplemental appropriations. Of that series of items only the addi- 
tional funds for FHA loans and administration of loans were appro- 
priated. For the current fiscal year there were appropriation in- 
creases requested aggregating slightly over $2 million, as well as the 
extension of the FHA loan funds. Those were made available this 
fiscal year. So this is the first year where there have been funds to 
implement it in extension service pursuant to the amendment to the 
Smith-Lever Act of the year before, and funds in SCS and some in 
the reserve area. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wheeler, could you tell us now how much money 
is in the present bill for this program; I mean, how much total funds 
they had for the present fiscal year and what is ‘the total re quested and 
included for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Wueeter. I have a table which shows that. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will insert it in the record. I would like to have 
you give us a rough idea off the record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Funds appropriated for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and specific amounts included 
in vuage estimates for fiscal year 1958 

fie we 6 ie hia | 

Appropri- | Budget esti- 

ated, fiscal | mates, fiscal 

year 1957 year 1958 


Appropri- 
Agency and item! ated, fiscal 
year 1956 








Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Farm operating loan authorization... -| $15,000,000 | $15,000, 000 $15, 000, 000 
For loans to low-income farmers unable to obtain 

needed credit from other sources. 
| 369, 750 369, 750 387, 242 


I ey CONF ois bs 650-4 get ada does 
For making and servicing loans to low-income 
farmers. 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States.__..._.._- : el on cll 640, 000 1, 940, 000 
For intensified technical assistance and program 
leadership in the organization and execution of rural 
development activities in pilot counties and areas. | 
Increase is for the expansion of activities into addi- 
tional counties, 
Retirement costs for extension agents_---_.._........----- andieabeel <oeohicnban 95, 836 
Soil Conservation Service: Conservation operations...._......|_....------_- 477, 600 897, 100 
For accelerated technical assistance in soil con- | 
servation techniques (including soil surveys) to low- 
income farmers in pilot counties or areas. Increase 
is for expansion into additional counties. 
Agricultural Research Service: Salaries and expenses, research_}_......._-__- 
For studies on successful production and farm man- 
agement practices adaptable to low-income farms, in- 
come possibilities from off-farm employment, income- 
saving household management practices, and related 
problems. | 
Agricultural Marketing Service: Marketing research and serv- 
ices... “% ya bea bik , , ~ dein : 152, 2 
For studies on feasibility of locating processing and 
marketing agencies in low-income areas, availability 
and utilization of health and educational facilities, 
relation between ty ip of edueation and later social- 
economic status, and related problems. } 
CO OE a ene ee A ened) cneeiien dl ate bret oat 8, 300 30, 072 
For special information services and materials 
adapted to the needs of the program. Increase is to | 
fulfill needs of an expanded program and to create | 
highly visualized materials to increase effectiveness | 
of county workers. 





as 404, 300 424, 700 





tS) 
= 
= 


159, 870 


Office of the Secretary___- Bde wager 9, 495 | 20, 900 
For overall program coordination and direction. 
Increase is to provide additional funds needed for the 
employment of a full-time program coordinator. 
Totel, direct appropriationia.............22..--...25-2025. 369, 750° 2, 061, 645 3, 955, 720 
Total, loan authorization --____ acend a cndshbee duleadltendticd “15, 000, 000 ” 15, 000, 000 15, 5, 000, 000 000 








1In addition, agencies of the Department under their regular programs are providing assistance with the 
problems of low-income areas to the extent that this is possible within the overall objectives of such pro- 
grams and the funds available for carrying them out. 








Mr. Wuirrten. I would like for you to put the total figure in the 
record. Since this is a fairly new program, I wish you would show 
the amount of money that has been available for each of the years 
since it has started and what is requested in the present budget. 

Mr. Wueeter. That would cover 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


FARM HOUSING LOAN AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wurrren. The Committee on Appropriations, I presume it 
has already been released, saw fit to orerrids this subcommittee on 
this matter of REA loans of $200 million, i in which the President’s 

Bureau of the Budget requested that they in effect repeal about 40 
percent of the housing bill in connection with making the $200 
million available in lending authority to the REA. 
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It was my own personal belief, and I know it was subscribed to by 
members of the subcommittee, that this subcommittee was without au- 
thority to repeal the Housing Act. We have no complaint. We yield 
to the action of the Appropriations Committee, as we must. We still 
hold our own views. 

Is it the low-income farmers that have lost to a degree the 40 
percent, or was that of a general application ? 

Mr. Wueeter. It was of general application. It was an extension 
of the farm housing provisions of the Farm Housing Act, and it 
went further than similar extensions have done in the past, in that 
it provided not only basic authorization extending the program but 
ea that without further action in the annual appropriation 

ills that $450 million would be available for the 5-year period 1957 
through 1961. 

That gives us a $450 million fund for that series of years. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thought the President’s recommendation to the 
committee stated that, based on their approval, whatever the author- 
ity was there was no basis for believing they would approve loans. 

Mr. Wueeter. It had exactly the same effect as the loan fund 
authorizations that you carry in the annual act with respect to REA 
loans, with respect to farm ownership and other FHA loans. 

It was on all fours and had exnaty the same effect as the loan 
authorization that you carry in the annual appropriation act. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is what I say, but it was an authorization and 
the funds are not expended until the Administration approves the 
applications. 

Ly attention has been called to the fact that I should have referred 
to “farm structures” as being broader than “farm housing.” 

Mr. Horan. If I might comment, I think it would be better for the 
Administration to have it called “farm structures” rather than “farm 
housing,” because the term “housing” is very confusing to those in the 
field administering these funds. 

Mr. Wueeter. As you have pointed out, it is merely authority to 
borrow from the Treasury and then make loans. At the same time 
our experience showed that we wouldn’t need the $450 million over 
the 5-year period. In line with budget policy to submit supplementals 
only within the scope of authorizations already available to the De- 
partment, that seemed a logical way to meet the REA loan need. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do I understand the Department of Agriculture is 
taking the position that it is wise for the subcommittee to start repeal- 
ing basic agricultural legislation ? 

r. WuHeeter. No, sir. We certainly haven’t taken that position. 
We propose in this case that that authorization be shifted to REA 

Mr. Wuirren. That isa nice statement. But, in effect, what we did 
was repeal the law to that extent. 

Mr. Wuee er. I don’t want to get in the middle of a jurisdictional 
problem between committees, but I would point out the action which 
this language would affect was, and has always in the past been, appro- 
priation action. 

Mr. Wuirten. Prior to the passage of this bill? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirrten. But this bill made it a legislative matter, and it was 
a legislative committee. 
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Mr. Wuetter. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. If we repeal it, we definitely are assuming the juris- 
diction of the legislative committee, however sound you might think 
that action might be. 

Mr. Wueeter. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many technicians do you have for the new 
districts? 

Mr. Dorny. Three hundred and ninety-two man-years of personnel. 
Those are professional, subprofessional, and clerical. 

That figure is for the rural development, soil survey, and new dis- 
tricts activities, but it will all go into the “Assistance to districts” item. 
That is for the total increase. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHati. How much funds has this agency used in the rural 
development program ? 

Mr. Dorny. Nine hundred and eighteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. Wiiut1aMs. That is for 2 years. 

Mr. Dorny. Four hundred and seventy-seven thousand, six hundred 
dollars was appropriated with the increase in the 1957 appropriation. 
A $395,500 increase is included in the present estimate. We estimate 
about $45,000 of the increase for the retirement fund contribution is 
applicable to this item, which makes a total of about $918,000. 

Mr. MarsHatut. How much of a backlog do you have in applica- 
tions of what we might term to be your regular soil-conservation 
districts? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is a little difficult to give. 

Mr. MarsHatt. How do you compare—— 

Mr. WituiaMs. It is essentially the difference between the soil- 
conservation district cooperators, the number I gave in the record a 
few minutes ago, and the number who have conservation plans which 
at the present time—the difference is about soil conservation district 
cooperators who do not yet have basic plans. There is some mor- 
tality in that figure, as I pointed out earlier. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. How do you compare with a year ago in that re- 
gard? Are you keeping pace or falling behind? 

Mr. Wiutams. Mr. Chairman, with the allowances made for the 
1957 fiscal year, we have improved the relative position by about two- 
tenths of a man-year per soil-conservation district over the previous 
fiscal year. I believe the average, I can give you that figure, the total 
of all personnel services for soil-conservation districts, the field level, 
is 3.5 man-years now, and this fiscal year as against the figure of 3.3 
man-years for 1956 per soil-conservation district. 

Mr. Marswatu. It is my recollection that a year ago this committee 
felt since you had some problem in getting technicians, that we felt 
it wasn’t good efficiency for technicians to be doing some clerical 
work, the suggestion was made that you attempt to make a little 
more use of clerks, stenographers, in that regard. What was your 
experience in the last year in that regard ? 

Mr. Wiut1aMs. Mr. Marshall, we were able to add some clerical 
positions at the field level, a total of 81 man-years of clerk and ste- 
nographer help. They are not full-time employees, generally speak- 
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ing. They are part time. We have taken that into account this past 
year and improved upon that situation. I would also like to mention 
that a number of the State governments and county governments have 
again this year provided to soil-conservation districts funds or per- 
sonnel for taking care of some of the clerical help, which has been of 
tremendous help to us. 

Mr. Marsa. You feel that has helped to get the soil-conservation 
technician out in the field ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is correct. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM AND PILOT COUNTIES 


Mr. Narcner. Mr. Williams, I notice in your statement that there 
are some fifty-odd pilot counties scattered throughout the United 
States under the rural development program. One of these counties, 
as you know, Mr. Williams, is Butler County in Kentucky. This is 
one of the low-income counties in the State of Kentucky. 

I hope this project proves successful. 

How do you feel, Mr. Williams, generally about these pilot counties 
at the present time? How is the work progressing ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Mr. Natcher, I think it has taken some time to have 
the local county rural development program committee get organized 
because local leaders are undertaking that task rather than having 
them organized by the Federal Government or by the State extension 
service. 

They are trying to develop the local leadership to proceed with it. 
So there have been some delays in it. I think the concept of the 
rural development program is entirely a sound concept of improving 
upon the living conditions, the agriculture, and so forth, of those areas. 

In Kentucky, as I recall it, your folks down there decided upon a 
trade-area basis which included three pilot counties but actually they 
are working I think in a little broader area than just the three pilot 
countries in endeavoring to sponsor a program which would be of 
broader community benefit. 

Specifically, with respect to Butler County, I might ask Dr. Kellogg 
if he has any particular reference to that particular county. 

Mr. Ketioce. Our last report that I have came in last January 1. 
At that time the local committee in Butler County had just been 
organized, including a steering committee of about 74 members 
representing industrial interests, agriculture, business, and so forth. 

Our people had produced a generalized problem area map of the 
county as a basis for the planning of the various activities of the 
county. 

At that time it did seem that Butler County had a responsible 
committee that would progress and sponsor developments, industrial 
and agricultural. 

At that time, however, we had only worked with about 19 indi- 
vidual small farms. 

Mr. Natcuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. We are very anxious to have these figures in a form 
that we can depend on. Did you have some comment, Mr. Dorny ? 


Mr. Dorny. The figure of 2,780 is the figure we estimated last year 


as the number of soil-conservation districts we anticipated being or- 
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ganized as of June 30, 1957. We are dealing with estimates. Some- 
times these districts come in as additions to old districts. We had over 
36 million acres of additions to old districts, which is more than the 
amount of acreage that came in in the new districts. 

In the following year we reestimate that figure. As of June 30, 
1957, the figure we now estimate is 2,761 instead of 2,780. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, we are getting to the place where the in- 
crease can be expected to be less each year because we are pretty much 
getting into the remaining counties that are agricultural. 

Mr. Dorny. Our estimate of new districts was 40 this year and 
there are 36 in. There will probably be in the neighborhood of 50 
organized this year. 

Mr. Horan. It has been the practice of this subcommittee, who be- 
lieve in soil conservation, to take that testimony into account at the 
time we mark up the bill, which accounts of course for us sometimes 
exceeding your trakget estimates for the coming fiscal year, bearing 
in mind that your budget estimates probably were arrived at last 
August. 

We are very anxious to have this figure in some sort of shape, so 
that our judgment will not be in error because of it. 

Mr. WituraMs. We will be glad to check that item in the transcript, 
Mr. Horan, to be sure the figures are complete. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 1967 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: | 
. Investigations and planning. . | $3,314,939 | $4,454,910 $4, 671, 000 





1 
2. Installation of works of improvement___..._-..--- 7, 567, 119 13, 580, 346 19, 290, 000 
3. Loans and related expense__. . a 1, 500, 000 
4. Surveys and investigations of water resources program 187, 092 | 1, 068, 908 1, 039, 000 
Total obligations._. i | 11, 069, 150 19, 104, 164 26, 500, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts- - - 5, 757 
Unobligated balance brought forward_........-- 4 —1, 679, 071 — 2, 604, 164 — 1, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 2, 604, 164 1, 000, 000 7 
Appropriation................ asia abit ee 12, 000, 000 17, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 


87767—57—pt. 4——16 








+ 
| 
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Obligations by objects 





















































1956 actual | 1957 estimate} 1958 estimate 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions_.-_---- SileSeSbbaeade 778 1, 218 1, 596 
Full-time equivalent of all other PpRaena.... a 2 died, sche dee 110 214 240 
Average number of all employees---..--...-......--.-.--.----- 794 1, 384 1, 659 
Number of employees at end of year. _...........-. oth sheik 809 | 1, 280 1, 650 
Average salaries and grades: 
Genera] schedule grades: 
Average salary...........-. om waa $4, 830 $4, 739 $4, 704 
PE kak bs bh bs hd wh i . GS-6.4 | GS-6.2 GS-6. 2 
01 Personal services: 
oo ee eee ee ae $3, 633, 583 $5, 804, 125 | $6, 550, 000 
Positions other than permanent__................-- 328, 673 659, 487 | 750, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base-.------.-- bg SOME Fieewcs, 65433 25. 000 
Payments above basic rates _..-- dsb hennpaaieeedan 57, 354 67, 656 75, 000 
Other payments for personal services...........---.-. 3, Ca da wubwandbedses abhde ote 
Total personal services.......................-.-.--- 4, 035, 920 6, 531, 268 7, 400, 000 | 
OR PPI S50 Se ees ELL ddd te wowed b sb ides 407. 596 640, 000 | 750, 000 
03 Transportation of 7" * ERE Saisie ib eas angen 36. 686 87, 000 105, 000 
04 Communication services-- Sethakighds sonccaccccnvsesaneel 43, 723 | 77, 000 94, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... paki th tcses eae §2, 951 65. 000 79, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction..........-.------  aeieialies Geman 52, 363 132, 000 | 160, 000 
07 Other contractual services. .__........-..---.-- be 5, 085, 471 8, 257, 256 6, 600, 000 
Services performed by other SUOMI. dno 502400205. 80, 362 191, 000 115, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_.................-....-..--.2....- 223, 115 431. 000 500, 000 
09 Equipment pieciitint sdees Geciadbaten 299, 474 339, 000 500, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...........-.----_-_- Aes es s 1, 042, 000 7, 010, 430 
Contributions to retirement fund - ae fessndeotcusoun| 409, 200 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: Awards for employ ee | 
Ss diipenetceckndatedethddah sbdek bth ob abktethou 1, 515 2, 500 3, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments............-....--..-------------- 6, 229 18, 000 20, 000 
EO EE se 83 35) 10, 325, 405 17, 723, 024 23, 746, 130 ; 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence........--------- 317 316 316 
Total, Soil Conservation Service... ......-- jdebinbawhes 10, 325, 038 17, 722, 708 | 2B, 745, 814 
7 _ _ — : 
ALLOTMENT TO AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE ! 
Total number of permanent positions___....................-- 16 36 36 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions........_.- lh tein’ 1 2 2 
Average number of all employees... .......-.....--.----..---. 12 35 35 | 
Number of employees at end of year__....-.....--..-..----..- 12 36 26 i 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
be ewan ai $5, 209 $5, 218 $5, 262 
eS ee ee ee ee eho indkidue GS-70 GS-70 GS-7.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..............-....---- $3, 820 $3, 911 $3, 909 
a : 
01 Personal services: 
I SN and bates cudmgewheannwes $85, 974 $202, 800 $202. 000 
Positions other than permanent.__.__....---_...--__- 433 10, 200 10, 000 i 
Regular pay above 52-week base__............-.-...-.- _ Ses 1, 000 
Payment above basic rates..............-.--- Jedcé3 189 |_._- “neat i 
ens OT ROTNE BOT WIIOR nn 5. nono ccc cicaceoeuens- “87 006 213, 000 213. 000 i 
ee ahi ta dda bcd ptncdddickhinekunapiudsshchadce’ , 8, 712 39, 000 39, 000 
03 Transportation of ee ee és Teas oat peas ekaea atlas 
er Ps cc cumnctoncincxdimedtbuenccd 15 100 100 
07 Other contractual services... 7 ‘Sabai 511 1, GOO 1, 000 
Services performed by other IO oe 5, 536 20, 700 22, 000 
08 Supnlies and materials._..............-- iacckeebaddbin 146 4, 600 4, 600 
09 Equinment Sasi ade a Aa eeclct shamans 2, 490 1, 000 1,000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to 
ee RG ie enhance habae canon hs dedseenugns oacemaak wens 12, 71 
as sean wniensenpeiuems 22 600 600 
Total, Agricultural Research Service..................- | 104, 900 | 220, 000 a 294, 000 
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Obligations by ep cmap saan 

































































| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
ALLOTMENT TO FOREST SERVICE a 
| 
Total number of permanent positions_.__...............-- --| 45 55 55 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.............--- 17 34 34 
Average number of all employees... ......-------.-0-------- 64 103 103 
Number of employees at end of year..........-....-..---- a4 94 4 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary................-- nSisinwinitaileuebadadic Geb $4, 999 $5, 021 $5, 07: 
eR nial. Rte dah on atnawoanel ptunninandianon _GSs S+ 6. 6 GS-6.6 GS-6,7 
01 Personal services: Sais peltiiceaie ee 
Permanent Rn aienuineentintenin vit imac cuinbealintiens $259, 665 | $378, 898 $378, 898 
Positions other than permanent eal alae 63, 731 111, 430 111, 430 
Regular pay above 52-week base -_- incntmineammeeaa Ep WEG bac oferemmnih tent 1, 450 
Payments above basic rates ...............-..-..--.-- 589 | 1, 080 1, 080 
Other payments for personal services_.................|...-------- 2, 040 | 2, 040 
Total personal services...............-.-.--.--------| 325, 055 | 493, 448 | 494, 898 
02 Travel te odewee rebeentettlth-adisintlnad tivtacltie’ 36, 770 | 80, 000 | 60, 000 
03 Transportation of things. Ditetduhnactraetd ie Na due deen 3, 850 | 5, 300 4, 000 
04 Communication services__..._..._. OF pnthandbhindohdsouehsa | 3, 454 5, 500 | 4, 000 
05 Rents and vtility services_._............_-...- tana | 1, 212 | 2, 500 | 1, 750 
06 Printing and reproduction. ___..........-.-..-_.-- pe 804 | 2, 400 | 1, 750 
07 Other contractual services_ seats diggin dient 24, 928 | 45, 000 | 32, 500 
Services performed by other agencies . sik geonattatena on 38, 923 60, 000 | 44, 500 
6 . Gopplies and materials... ea ck dn cs. 25, 907 49, 971 38, 433 
GO) OO IIING. og. oS. hie Ks Lékwodeieihiaed Lulialtedanea 6, 850 12, 000 | 9, 000 
1 I A ee Be ee 9,000 | 6, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._................._-- 119, 648 260, 000 | 195, 900 
Contribution to retirement fund___.___._..__. INT 28Be Oa Le tgs esd 23, 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.....................__- a tiidieochicaria ta al 200 | 200 
Bet ee I cnitinctnornakanseakinendnccmachaanes 1, 193 2, 200 1, 645 
ik ero pe ore pees oF 588,594 | 1, 027, 519 | 918, 37 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... ..............-- 42 | 190 190 
ii PIN OIE no sae cee decreecenuecdccesanea 588,552 | 1, 027, 329 918, 186 
ALLOTMENT TO FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION aed ae rom 
Average number of all‘erployees. ._.......-......2.-22.-.--22}-++-+------ 2. : lu 3 
Number of employees at end of year. ._...............-.......]-------.-..-..}-- ; bs 3 
Average salaries and grades: BT Payer Pan pire 
General sehedule grades: | 
MVOC AOINET i 8 risiecymetes< . cvvecs]. 3444s. ndeened dn'tentsbemeaia re $7, 660 
SP ehh bin titi Latin 4 4onntha isan dian isan tian | GS-10.7 
01 Personal services: pan) wee _ Jaenerent 
NNN OI 868 051. suk, chovaneserie pines Damesechabadbiininttemreane SS aiaieemeneniil $22, 980 
Regular pay above 52-week base_......_____.________ he cool : 88 
PFotal pemaetel Cet WO sss sacs csssn ceesiwccse cscchscescese cases. fawss-- .| 23, 068 
A EE a at a hive tac ee cio ate Sete tee! on 4, 732 
0s Commurnichtii Gigwise Re eeatics be 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
a ET a i usb andi ue op idiabiien a tires cgiedrpumbasinthootaelieae teagan 1, 400 
16 Investments and loans............--.-.------------------ 1am Sot art 1, 470, 500 
Total, Farmers’ Home Administration.................- . —_ | 1, 500, 000 
ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT OF THE e SALA ets "reat 
INTERIOR 
| 07 Other contractual services..._.__- 50, 610 74, 127 40, 100 
' 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to | 
SI i i i a set PRA UD 1, 900 
Total, Geological Survey............--..----.--------- 50, 610 | 74, 127 42, 000 
| Cl GUI ison inca sek vec Rhiaaameies 11, 069, 1 | 1% 104,164 | 26, 500, 000 
1 | 
: 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and —— 











| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


| 
| 

















BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


—| 
Dc in pneshicncinn odouaeal -| $12, 000, 000 | $17, 500,000 | $25, 500, 000 


Balance brought forward: | 
Ee once ccicavnthiewe eeteibic binds felchall atin hates yp epennina 1, 679, 071 2, 604, 164 1, 000, 000 
Obligated_........ itll eticawn 0 wis ome ohn ble’ plein ata isi ote 2, 194, 069 3, 670, 992 7, 500, 156 


Total budget authorizations available_.- 15, 873, 140 | 23, 775, 156 | 34, 000, 156 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 














Expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations - ---.........-.....--- } 9,597,984 \f 8, 999, 844 | 16. 499, 844 
Out of prior authorizations... ........ er \ 6, 275, 156 | 8, 500, 15¢ 
gS NEE ee 5, 275.000 | 25, 000, 000 
Balances carried forward: | 
ed CEE RE Ee eee ee 2, 604, 164 1, 000, 000 |... 
COEF ilbciticniecsncec reas wets since cu cenececccsccd] 3, 670, 992 7, 500, 156 | 9, 000, 156 
Total expenditures and balances-.----- w-w-----2-e----| 15,878,140 | 28, 775, 156 | 34, 000, 156 








Mr. Wurrren. We turn next to the watershed- protection item. In 
that connection I would like to insert pages 278, 283 through 335 of 
the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Watershed protection 


Appropriation act, 1957, and base for 1958___..-..-_-----__--__-- $17, 500, 000 
RIL, UN as bik tt aac albicans ae ee Skee date pet 25, 500, 000 
Tadic BIE sep eee esiesenmesnnninchtrbiiionsinien rmmiintlie +8, 000, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1958 


Increase to accelerate the development of watershed work plans in 

cooperation with sponsoring local organizations___.._.......____ +252, 600 
Increase to provide for the annual cost of the flood-prevention fea- 

tures and for the Federal share of the annual cost of the agri- 

cultural water development and management phases of works of 

improvement planned to be installed in 1958__-.--_-_---________ +65, 843, 400 
Increase to provide funds for loans to local organizations to 

finance the local share of costs of carrying out works of im- 

Rr ccatiethairsaraicatatetetenlecsncsseveccn- tes cpuinn onrcence-on etepmeattasnianite inn encetbinlaiielp up eneen cbt +1, 500, 000 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854. +404, 000 

Project statement 





Increase Or decrease 











| | | 
1957 | 1958 
Project 1956 (estimated) |Retirement | (estimated 
| costs 
(Public Other | 
| Law 854) ny 
I, Be’ ; ‘ i iia icdlinnniit “ 
1, Investigations and planning...... $3,314,939 | $4, 261,800 | +$156, 600 | +$252,600 | $4, 671,000 
2. = of works of improve- | | | mmo dj 
men ‘ -.-| 7,567,119 12, 238, 200 +208,400 | +5, 843, 400 18, 290, 000 
(e) “Pilot”? demonstration | | 
watersheds.........-- | (7, 550. 781) (7, 700, 000); (+-130, 400)| (—2,692,400)| (5, 138, 000 
(6) Watersheds authorized | 
under Public Law 566-- (16, 338)| (4, 538, 200)| (+78, 000)| (+8, 535,800)| (13, 152, 000) 
3. Loans and related expense. . .__. sii | a | +1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
4. Surveys and investigations of | | 
water resources programs. - - -- 187, 092 | 1, 000, 000 +39, 000 |...-...-..- } 1, 039,000 
Total retirement costs an Law | 
854) __ ; Ie ie | _ (404, nad [44, 500] | [448, 500} 
Subtotal. | 11,069,150 | 117, 500,000. 404,000! 7, 596,000 | 225, 500, 000 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to “Sala- 
ries and expenses, Office of the | 
Secretary of Agriculture” ; 5, 757 | 
1955 appropriation available in 1956__|—1, 679, 071 | 
1956 appropriation available in 1957 2, 604, 164 aS 
Total appropriation or estimate 12, 000, 000 17, 500, 000 | 








1 In addition, $2,604,164 available from prior-year balances. 
2 In addition, $1 ‘million is estimated to be available from prior-year balances. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, provides 
for cooperation between the Federal Government and the States and their 
political subdivisions in a program to prevent erosion, floodwater, and sediment 
damages in the watersheds of rivers and streams and to further the conserva- 
tion, development; utilization, and disposal of water. The work of the Depart- 
ment under this item consists of the following: 

1. Investigations and surveys of proposed small watershed projects upon ap- 
plication of local sponsoring organizations and collaboration in preparation 
of project work plans. These plans outline the proposed works of improvement 
to be installed and include the estimated costs, a cost-benefit analysis, cost- 
sharing and maintenance arrangements, a proposed schedule of operations, and 
other facts needed to determine whether Federal participation in the coopera- 
tive project should be approved. 

2. Participation in the installation of works of improvement. Detailed 
construction plans and specifications are prepared for specific flood-prevention 
and water-management features of the project. The Federal Government bears 
all of the construction cost of the flood-prevention works and related features. 
Funds are provided to local organizations for the Federal share of the cost of 
contracts they let for installation of works of improvement on other than Federal 
lands. The Federal agencies do this work on Federal lands which they ad- 
minister with appropriate contributions being made by the local people who 
receive benefits. Engineering supervision over construction work is provided 
either directly by the Federal Government or by advancement of funds to 
loeal organizations for employment of engineers. Technical assistance is pro- 
vided to accelerate the planning and application of land treatment measures in 
the watersheds to prevent erosion and protect the structural work of improve- 
ment from flood and sediment damage. 

3. Installation of improvement measures on 58 pilot watersheds throughout 
the country. These are serving as demonstrations of the effectiveness of com- 
plete watershed treatment in preventing erosion and reducing floodwater and 
sediment damage. 

4. Program evaluation studies to determine the effectiveness of measures 
applied in watershed-protection projects. 

5. Surveys and investigations of the watersheds of rivers and other water- 
ways in cooperation with other Federal, State, and local agencies, as the basis 
for the development of coordinated interagency programs. 

6. The making of loans to local organizations to finance the local share of the 
eosts of carrying out works of improvement for flood prevention and for the 
conservation, development, utilization, and disposal of water. 


PROGRAM ASSIGNMENTS 


The Soil Conservation Service has general responsibility for administration of 
the work of the Department authorized under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act and for the formulation of guiding principles and proce- 
dures, The Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service assist local organ- 
izations with the planning and application of land-treatment measures and the 
installation of works of improvement on non-Federal land in the authorized 
watersheds. The Forest Service is concerned with (a) all national forest and 
other lands in the authorized watershed that are administered by the Forest 
Service, (0) all rangeland in or adjacent to national forests and used in con- 
junction with such forests under formal agreement with the landowners, and 
(c) certain specialized technical assistance on other forest lands in the water- 
sheds. The Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs par- 
ticipate in the planning and installation of works of improvement on lands under 
their jurisdiction. The Agricultural Research Service assists with the economic 
evaluation of work plans and measures installed in small watershed projects. 
It also makes economic analyses of river basin resource development proposals. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration has responsibility for administration of 
section 8 of the act relating to loans to local organizations. Funds are made 
available from this appropriation to the United States Weather Bureau and the 
United States Geological Survey to provide precipitation and runoff data needed 
in watershed program evaluation, planning, and design work. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 
INVESTIGATIONS AND PLANNING 


Agency participation 

Allocations’ of funds to the cooperating agencies for 1956 and 1957 and pro- 
posed for 1958 for investigations and planning watershed protection projects are 
as follows: 





Agency 1956 1957 1958 
obligations estimate estimate 
Soil Conservation Service__._..........--..-..-------.--.---.- $3, 016, 136 $3, 964, 561 $4, 148, 300 
TI i i eee beaekendiel 214, 025 385, 349 409, 700 
Agricultural Research Service. ciecgadebdcakegccotcnceaese 84, 778 105, 000 113, 060 





Cohn rib ie dicen dsiiacédddbdweddesnsnacaekeess 3, 314, 939 4, 454, 910 4, 671, 000 








Progress in the development of watershed work plans 

There has been a rapid and steady increase in interest in small watershed 
projects since approval of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
(Public Law 566) on August 4, 1954. At the close of the 1956 fiscal year, 545 
applications from 46 States had been received by the Administrator for assist- 
ance in developing watershed work plans. During the 1956 fiscal year 104 
applications were approved for work-plan development. This brings the total 
to 172 watersheds approved for planning in 45 States as of June 30, 1956. At 
that time 40 work-plan parties had been assigned to assist the local sponsoring 
organizations in the field with the work. 

The following table shows the status of project applications and planning under 
Public Law 566 as of June 30, 1956, and estimates for 1957 and 1958 


Fiseal year 
Item pe Pa ea a 


1955 1956 1957 


Applications for watershed projects: 


Received cupremt year su. sisi. tees s ses. -ee 353 194 
ROL... .sepanpmiietncenenne dents 353 547 
Watersheds approved for plann‘ng- 68 172 
Watershed work plans prepared and pending final 
approval _- Wes sbbhis ie 32 
Watersheds approve d for installation of works of 
improverrent _____.. pc auebilels Sesw aan SSecdduntiebedunat 13 
NS 6. ci. JG. Fon ca ltkekb kaso diab ubaiiowes 10 
PE Gl DOOOUDE. 6... ccnccncncccccudubsalddebhodbided 68 130 
Balance: 
ED IO a Ta 0.. cena lt. on bl saldemncneuue=t ene pehebcieeria dpeek 175 
Not suitable for development of plans_..._........_]-----.--.... 200 


State laws amended 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act places primary respon- 
sibility for projects under the act at the State and local levels. In order to 
authorize acceptance of this local responsibility, several States have enacted 
amendments to soil conservation districts enabling legislation so that the author- 
ity of the districts to act as “local organizations” is expressly defined. During 
the 1955 and 1956 sessions of their legislatures, 25 States passed new or amenda- 
tory legislation to facilitate cooperation between State and local agencies and 
the Secretary of Agriculture in activities authorized by the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act. In all, 45 different laws were passed in the 25 
States. 

Soil conservation districts in 44 States have authority to act as “local organi- 
zations” as that term is used in Public Law 566. The legislatures of six States 
have passed laws providing for the creation of subdistricts of soil conservation 
districts to cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture. The legislatures of five 
States have provided for State financial participation in watershed-project 
development. 








: 
: 
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Economics Guide developed 


An Economics Guide has been prepared and distributed to the planning per- 
sonnel and other field employees for testing, review, and comment. It will be 
revised and issued in final form after it has been tested under a wide variety 
of conditions. In the meantime it is being used in economie evaluation studies 
of proposed watershed projects and in the preparation of the project justifica- 
tions. Adoption and use of the procedures in the guide will result in uniformity 
in the preparation of economic data, in more factual criteria on which project 
justification may be based, as well as facilitate review of the work plans. 


INSTALLATION OF WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT 


Agency participation 
Allocation of funds to the cooperating agencies of the Department for 1956 


and 1957 and proposed for 1958 for works of improvement on watershed-protec- 
tion projects is as follows: 


| 
| 1956 obliga- | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 





tions 

| 

Soil Conservation Service: | | 
Pilot watersheds.....................-.-- _-.-.--) $7,205,876 | $7,944,172 | $4, 838, 914 
Dee ce See aan... 2... an snk cS cd cess 10, 708 | 5, 120, 521 | 14, 030, 600 

Forest Service: } 

Pilot watersheds_.................--- Ser .-| 345, 225 | 464, 633 | 304, 086 
Publie Law 566 watersheds. - . ; wae sisi 5, 630 51, 020 | 121, 400 
Recovery of prior year obligations. ~............--- omni lial —320 | nevdiafh cabhlSGE eee 
sti ccess nanihcatilied tasetincapele nd aeadeeeii deed Eoaten 
I i onessiahctansAettvaelt tekits « danntene é Sn cblalh als c-cepac ‘ 7, 567,119 | 13, 580, 346 | 19, 290, 000 


{ | 


Operations begin on new watershed projects 


During the last month of the 1956 fiscal year approval was given to initiate 
operations on 13 new watershed projects for which work plans had been prepared 
under authority of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (Public 
Law 566, 88d Cong.). It is estimated that approval will be given to begin in- 
stallation of watershed works of improvement on an additional 70 projects dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1957. There would thus be 83 Public Law 566 projects spon- 
sored by local organizations underway by June 30, 1957, and receiving financial 
and technical assistance from the Federal Government under the watershed pro- 
tection program. In addition, it is anticipated that 80 additional projeets will 
be undertaken in 1958. The Federal Government’s commitments for these 
projects are estimated as follows: 


| 
| 
| 


Fiscal year 


Explanation 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


iNum-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 





} ber | ber ber 
- SB nensedonmnicien | | | | | 
Projects continued from prior years and esti- 
mated cost of completion at beginning of year | 0 | 0 | 13 |$10, 970, 662 83 | $62, 920, 662 
Projects initiated during the year and estimated | 
cost of completion ____.-- ; 13 |$10, 987,000 | 70 | 57,120,000 80 | 65, 280, 000 


| 
Total approved projects and estimated cost of | | | 
completion... -_-- eed ; . 13 | 10, 987, 000 83 | 68, 091, 662 163 | 128, 200, 662 
Dedutet: | } 
Amounts obligated during year for works of | } 
improvement on: | | 


(a) Projects initiated during the year__-| 16, 338 | 3, 871, 000 | 5, 689, 000 
(b) Other projects | 0 | 1,300, 000 8, 463, 000 
Total. __- = 16, 338 5, 171, 000 | 14, 152, 000 


Total projects in progress at end of 
year and estimated cost of com- | | | 
pletion__- , : ; 13 10, 970, 662 83 | 62,920,662 | 163 | 114, 048, 662 
{ | 








rr 
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Current plans for pilot watershed projects 


The original cost estimates and schedule of work for the pilot watershed 
projects were based on preliminary project investigations. Many changes in 
watershed conditions have taken place since the original surveys were made. 
Also, more detailed investigations revealed cases of unfavorable cost-benefit 
ratios, unsuitable foundation conditions at proposed structural sites, and in- 
ability of local interests to furnish easements and rights-of-way. It is now 
estimated that a period of about 8 years (1954-61) will be requirea to complete 
all phases of the pilot watershed program. The total Federal cost of the 
presently planned improvement measures is now estimated to be about $34,- 
428.000. The Federal Government’s remaining commitments for these pilot 
watershed projects are estimated as follows: 





Fiscal year 


Explanation 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


| j | 
iNum-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 








ber | ber ber 
ail . ji—-—'-- Sauda enliia sea linieeibaisiiaiaiits 
Approved projects and estimated cost of com- 
pletion at beginning of year_......_....--- | 58 $25, 180, 927 58 |$17, 630, 146 57 $9, 164, 000 
Deduct: | 
Discontinued projects and estimated cost of | } } 
completion ie Ge wean e. Joke n Vaeed 0 1 57, 341 0 
Amounts obligated during year for: | | | 
(a) Projects completed during the year : 0 0 33 1, 361, 000 
h) Other projects wd 7,550, 781 | 8, 408, 805 | 3, 776. 000 
Total projects in progress at end of | 
year and estimated cost of com- | | 
pletion ___. kétveckan .-| 58 | 17,630,146 | 57 | 9,164,000 24 4, 026, 000 


Watershed improvement measures in pilot watersheds 


The following tables show the progress in completing soil surveys and con- 
servation plans on the farms and the major improvement measures planned 
and installed cooperatively by the Department and local cooperators in the 
pilot watersheds. Structural and land stabilization measures are being in- 
stalled primarily by local contractors. The Service is also providing additional 
technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in planning and establishing soil 
and water conservation practices and sound land use. The purpose is to ac- 
celerate the application of land-treatment measures which contribute to flood 
prevention and thus provide necessary protection to structural and other works 
of improvement installed primarily for flood prevention. 


Soil surveys and farm conservation plans 


Totals in project 
area (including | 1956 (actual) 
Item **Conservation | with water- 
operations’’) | shed protec- 
cumulative tion funds 
June 30, 1956 





Soil surveys (acres) ihe Scone Cte Jae aa etshwenlinw abate 2, 105, 986 76, 150 
Total number cooperators. - - -- Fonudkeacabechoual 333 sate 10, 039 1, 569 
Basic conservation plans: j 
PR adie nocd otdbnn asses ik- , batt) catieatncnnin patel 6, 785 1, 227 
MMOS. toc. kc. os Mes) Se SL Ree PASE scutes vans 1, 169, 248 172, 892 





— SS — eS _————$—$ $ 
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Works of improvement 











1956 accomplishments 
(actual) 
th Total on 
Measure Units the land 
With With con- to June 30, 
| watershed | servation 1956 
protection | operations 
funds funds 
Land treatment measures: 
Contour farming - a Acres... .- 14, 176 3, 972 | 125, 697 
Cover cropping - - --- acandsiennnmneibcatainal 5 adil 9,921 | 21, G80 | 57, 625 
Crop residue utilization __- ae a 18, 270 13, 786 | 197, 187 
ok , Ee A ee eR, BSS are epee! ea! tas 3, 327 | 2,011 | 21, 338 
Pasture planting. _...........___-- Lb ethan ell G53 10, 376 8, 358 | 73, 533 
Revegetation._............- ‘ seh iinacerinl | 1, 300 71 5, 083 
Range arent Be Jad eile iets i ne eee palettes 13, 885 | 24, 747 80, 564 
Terraces _____- set. Miles. . 7 326 | 7, 562 
DOEWeeN. £51. ROA. sdsc Chvaceni isis et bb cy 43 38 565 
Pond construction___-__. “Number-- 131 | 171 2, 283 
Waterway development__ oaan Acres _ nal 690 536 7, 369 
Tree planting. -__- eeediies GOL 2, 791 420 | 7,819 
Woodland protection_................___-____- do... 2, 996 1, 341 14,717 
Wildlife area improvement. as ee Me iianiicns' 301 | 29 1, 064 
Erosion-control structures__ Number ____| 56 | 1,173 4, 327 
Contour furrowing_ Acres _ “i 837 2, 298 
Stock trails and drivew: ays. Miles_- +} 11.8 | _ 30. 6 
TOU Ce ttl Number-_- 22 44 
Forest-fire protection_..-__--------- Acres... -----| 121, 080 |- 201, 757 
Fencing for grazing control. Miles- - | 48 164.1 
Structural and land stabilization measures: len Me ‘ 
> : titan \f Number-.- -- 70 137 
Floodwater-retarding structures____........._--- xan feet... | 33, 850 69, 835 
Stabilization and sediment control: | | 
(a) Structures _.- — ....-| Number..--} 252 | 1, 266 
(b) Silt and debris basins-- : eae a eee 56 | 152 
Subwatershed waterway improve ment: 
(a) Outlet construction ____.._.._.__.........| Miles_._ 11 | a, 43 
Stream channel improvement: | 
(a) Channel stabilization do ae 11 24 
(6) Channel] improvement. JHGO LE 29.6 | 81 
Diversion ditches and dikes___--- ee acl 0.6 |. eae -| 10 
Stabilization of critical areas: | 
(a) Roadside erosion control____ 4 ..do_. ----| 91.3 | a 224 
(b) Revegetation: 
1, Grasses and legumes_.___________- Acres__-_-- 4, 306 8, 655 
2. Woody plants. - sasinbnd ssushidx ie 2, 270 | . 4, 278 
(c) Special purpose terraces _ illest se ...do 507 | és 1, 941 
(d) Stabilization of logging roads_.._......--.| Miles___- 1.6 | 3.8 


The estimated value of easements and rights-of-way provided by local organ- 
izations for the major structures that have been installed or are under contract 
in the pilot watersheds is about $1 million. 


Program evaluation studies 


Studies initiated in the pilot watersheds to determine the effects of the water- 
shed treament have continued and in a few cases have been revised to provide 
better information. Most of the instrumentation work and maintenance of the 
rain gage and streamflow stations is being done by the United States Weather 
Bureau and the United States Geological Survey with funds provided from 
this appropriation. 

The period of study has been too short to be conclusive as to the total bene- 
fits accruing as a result of the applied measures. Special storm reports show 
that measures applied to date are functioning effectively. Structural measures 
tested under storm and flood conditions have reduced peak flows and flood 
damage as planned. 


Hydrologic work facilitated 

A special study project has been initated in the flat-woods area of Georgia 
to provide additional hydrologic data that will be useful in the planning, de- 
sign, and installation of watershed measures under Public Law 566. 

The Service has prepared in tentative form a Hydrology Guide For Use in 
Watershed Planning, and has completed the field-testing of the recommended 
procedures contained in this document. Final revision of the document is now 
nearing completion and will materially increase the effectiveness of newly em- 
ployed hydrologists. 
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The Service has also made considerable progress in providing additional 
hydrologic data to field personnel through cooperative agreements with the 
United States Weather Bureau and the United States Geological Survey, with 
the Agricultural Research Service providing consulting assistance. Streamflow 
records from watersheds of less than 400 square miles have been supplied to a 
number of States by the United States Geological Survey. A study of storm 
characteristics now underway by the Weather Bureau has resulted in the 
preparation and distribution of one technical publication. Other publications 
that will provide hydrologic data are in process. The Soil Conservation Service 
has also completed two technical papers that will facilitate the Service's 
hydrologic work. 


Geologic data developed 

Increased activities in the construction field have greatly increased the de- 
mand for fundamental research and collection of basic data needed for the 
design of sediment pools in floodwater retarding structures. Service geologists 
are conferring regularly with representatives of the Agricultural Research 
Service to acquaint them with the fundamental research needs in the sedimen- 
tation field. One ot the perplexing problems confronting Service geologists in 
the development of sediment design data for floodwater retarding structures 
involves the prediction of the amount of incoming sediment that will be trapped 
by the structure. The Service initiated a cooperative project with the United 
States Geological Survey to collect information on trap efficiency of structures. 
Measurements of the sediment outflow from structures are being made by that 
agency at the present time on 11 different floodwater retarding structures in 
the country. 

The Service has continued cooperation with other Federal agencies with 
respect to collection, analysis, and interchange of sedimentation data through 
participation on the Subcommittee on Sedimentation, President’s Interagency 
Committee on Water Resources. During the past year the Department par- 
ticipated in the following inter-agency projects: (a) preparation of a joint 
hydrology-sedimentation annotated bibilography; (0b) development of a densi- 
tometer for measuring specific weight of deposited sediment; and (c) de- 
velopment of a device for automatic measurement and recording of sediment 
load of streams. 


Beneficial effects of works of improvement 

Green Creek Pilot Watershed, Tex—During the period from April 29 to 
May 1, 1956, the weighted rainfall for the entire 105 square mile Green Creek 
watershed in Texas was 9.49 inches. At the time of this storm, 7 floodwater 
retarding structures had been completed and 1 was under construction. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the landtreatment measures had been applied. The 
partially completed structure functioned to the limit of its capacity without 
damage to the structure. The total storm runoff water detained by the 8 
structures was 6,800 acre feet. 

Records for the area indicate that rainfall of this intensity for a single storm 
is likely to occur only once in 50 years whereas the improvements were de- 
signed for a 25 year frequency storm. The total damage to both upland and 
bottom land in the Green Creek watershed was about $151,000. However, if 
the structures and land-treatment measures had not been in operation, it is esti- 
mated that the damage would have exceeded $225,000. The partially completed 
program reduced damages approximately 33 percent. The completed program 
would have reduced damages by about 39.5 percent. 

Pleasant Creek pilot watershed, Utah.—The Pleasant Creek pilot watershed 
at Mount Pleasant, Utah, when only in its initial phases of construction was 
subjected to a severe flood-producing storm on August 16, 1955. The storm hit 
both treated and untreated areas with high intensity rainfall over an area of 
about 4 square miles. Mud and rock flows severely eroded the watershed 
channels and carried large quantities of soil and rock ranging up to 4 feet in 
diameter. Flood spreading structures constructed near the mouth of the canyon 
split the debris flow and caused it to drop most of its load in front of the structures 
and upstream from the structures. The effectiveness of the structures installed 
can be determined from the reduction in peak flow of the floodwaters which was 
reduced from more than 2,000 cubic feet per second to less than 500 cubic feet per 
second, There was practically no runoff from the 200 acres which had been 
treated by seeding and terracing in the high mountains. North Creek, which 
is adjacent to Pleasant Creek and which was untreated, erupted mud, rock, and 


: 
: 
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debris which inundated and damaged 110 acres of crops and farmland as well 
as causing considerable damage to irrigation systems. In contrast Pleasant 
Creek which has a much larger area had only slight damage as compared with 
floods from similar storms in the past. 

Walnut Creek pilot watershed, Calif—During December 1955 the wettest in 75 
or more years, 8 inches of rain fell in 48 hours on the Walnut Creeek watershed, 
in California. A newly completed detention dam in Pine Creek, a tributary of 
Walnut Creek, handled all the runoff from that watershed and released the 
floodwater in such manner that there was little flooding and no property damage 
as far as 5 miles downstream. In 1951, prior, to the installation of watershed 
improvement measures a similar storm caused floodwater to rise from 6 inches 
to as high as 3 feet above the floors of 150 homes in the city of Wainut Creek. 

In Lawayette Creek, another tributary of the Walnut Creek watershed, a 
ebannel that had been improved with a concrete lining carried runoff from 10 
inches of rainfall that fell in 48 hours, and there was no property damage, 
Unprotected stream channels overflowed and caused considerable property 
damage. 

STATUS OF WORK ON INDIVIDUAL WATERSHED PROTECTION 


The following statements for each of the watersheds show the status of the 
project, significant accomplishments, and some of the major flood prevention 
measures planned for installation by the Department and local cooperators. 
Also shown is the total estimated Federal cost and total obligations through 
June 30, 1956, for all projects including those pilot watershed projects for 
which authorizations have been canceled. Project cost estimates may be re- 
vised as more detailed information is available regarding local participation, 
structural site conditions, changing economic conditions, etc. 

The estimated Federal costs of the Public Law 566 projects do not include 
the increased flood prevention Federal costs required by the amended law 
(Public Law 1018, 84th Cong.). Negotiations are currently under way with 
the local sponsors to revise the work plans in accordance with the cost sharing 
and other provisions of the law. 


Arizona 
White Tanks pilot watershed: 
Sore, estimated Federal C0st.......nnnncnnnnbudatslemiclsckualse $219, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 19§)6_-.-.-.--_-_-_-------_---_ 213, 506 


All construction work on this project was completed in July 1954. Works of 
improvement primarily for flood prevention consisted of 2 earth-fill floodwater- 
retarding structures (2,655 and 1,026 acre-feet), 6 debris and desilting basins, 
and 11 miles of diversion dikes and ditches. All planned land-treatment 
measures which contribute to flood prevention have been applied by the sponsors. 
The local people paid $215,537 and the Federal Government $192,088 of the total 
installation costs on this project. Evaluation studies of the effectiveness of the 
land-treatment measures and works of improvement installed are continuing. 

Squaw Peak-South Mountain pilot watershed: This project has not been au- 
thorized because no qualified local agency was willing to sponsor it. 


Arkansas 
Six Mile Creek pilot watershed : 
OT I i erin $2, 095, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_-......___________-__- 1, 616, 299 


As of June 30, 1956, 23 of the 26 floodwater-retarding structures planned for 
this watershed had reached the contract stage. Contracts had also been awarded 
on 12.4 miles of the 23 miles of planned channel improvement. Sixteen of the 
detention structures are essentially completed and 7 are now under construc- 
tion. Three floodwater-retarding structures and some 10 miles of channel-im- 
provement work remain to be completed pending clearance of easements by the 
sponsoring agencies. The Forest Service has planted 220 acres of severely 
eroded areas to pine seedlings. Overall, the installation of structural works of 
improvement is estimated to be about 60 percent complete. 

Some 840, or about 85 percent, of the 1,039 landowners in the watershed have 
developed conservation farm plans for their lands. These soil-conservation dis- 
trict cooperators have applied approximately 75 percent of the needed land- 
treatment measures. It is expected that the farm-planning activity will be 
essentially complete by January 1, 1957, and that the installation of land-treat- 
ment measures will proceed on schedule. 
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Some 225 landowners have donated easements and rights-of-way to promote 
installation of the works of improvement, at an estimated value of $65,000. In 
addition, utility companies and counties have agreed to relocate existing lines 
and roads, at an estimated cost of some $15,000. 

Field surveys are in progress on a detailed economic evaluation program in 
the watershed. The Agricultural Research Service is cooperating in this eco- 
nomic evaluation to determine the benefits from installing works of improvement. 
In cooperation with the United States Geological Survey, intensive instrumenta- 
tion studies are being made to measure the effectiveness of the program, as well 
as to provide information for future planning work. 


California 
Adobe Creek pilot watershed : 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__-___--__---_--_----.------ $50, 740 


Authorization for this project was withdrawn effective April 1, 1955, at the 
request of the sponsors. 


Arroyo Grande Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
Deen ee eee en eee een widewageoee $104, 100 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956__--_-_----_---------__--- None 


This watershed covers an area of approximately 103,400 acres in San Luis 
Obispo County, Calif. Approximately 10 percent of the watershed is cropland ; 
28 percent is grassland; 17 percent is woodland; 41 percent is brushland; and 
5 percent miscellaneous, such as towns, roads, etc. The major works of improve- 
ment planned for this watershed consist of 3.48 miles of stream channel improve- 
ment, sand-dune stabilization along a 900-foot channel reach, and intensification 
of installation of fire-protection measures. 

Land-treatment measures will be installed, operated, and maintained by the 
landowners or operators of the farms on which the measures are installed. The 
channel improvement and sand-dune stabilization work will be contracted for 
and, upon completion, maintained by the Arroyo Grande Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict and the San Luis Obispo Flood Control District, the local sponsoring organi- 
zations. 


Calleguas Creek pilot watershed : 
Total estimated Federal cost_..2-..-.---.- 1 $1, 561, 0CO 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.........._.____-___-- 1, O77, O75 


The Calleguas Creek pilot watershed includes an area of 215,775 acres. Of 
the 1,448 farms in the watershed, farm plans have been prepared for 659 farms, 
totaling 126,973 acres. 

As of June 30, 1956, major structural measures installed included 46 debris 
basins and channel grade stabilization structures, 8 miles of streambank sta- 
bilization, 5.7 miles of channel capacity improvement, and 1 mile of diversion 
ditches. Under contract but not completed as of June 30, 1956, were 28 debris 
basins and channel grade stabilizers, 7.6 miles of streambank stabilization, 3.8 
miles of channel capacity improvement, 0.23 mile of diversion ditches, and 0.05 
mile of lined channels. These measures represent 40 percent of planned debris 
basins and channel grade stabilizers, 48 percent of stream bank protection, 27 
percent of channel capacity improvement, 1 percent of lined channels, and 7 per- 
cent of planned diversion ditches. 

Structural measures installed and under contract total $1,198,000. In addition, 
141 property owners had contributed 210 acres of rights-of-way with an estimated 
value of $84,000. 

Land-treatment practices installed as of June 30, 1956, included 77 miles of 
diversion ditches, 116 miles of terraces, 69 outlet structures, 79 dams, 1.26 miles 
of channel lining, 12 miles of channel improvement, 682 acres of contour planted 
orchard, 300 acres of contour farming, 35,000 acres of proper grazing, 6,954 acres 
of range seeding, 510 acres of pasture seeding, 9 stock water developments, 20,000 
acres of crop residue management, 6,505 acres of cover cropping, and 3.1 miles 
of roadside erosion control. Forty-seven percent of the planned land-treatment 
measures have been installed by 350 cooperators at an estimated cost of $665,000. 

At this time, local organizations, working with the Forest Service through the 
State division of forestry are purchasing additional fire-fighting equipment valued 
at $25,000. This purchase represents approximately 55 percent of the planned 
improved fire-fighting equipment. 





Walnut Creek pilot watershed : 
Ee) GSC teed GES: COME... o.oo cneereter eee ae emit tie $2, 316, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 19562_--------_---_-------~- 952, 751 


As of June 30, 1956, 1 floodwater retention dam, 4 miles of streambank and 
channel stabilization, and 6 drop structures had been completed. Channel capac- 
ity improvement, survey, and designing completed on 3 additional drop spillway 
structures, and 3,087 lineal feet of concrete channel lining. Private interests 
donated some $7,000 for covering the channel lining for a distance of 286 
lineal feet. 

There are 485 farmers and ranchers in the 95,600-acre watershed. These farms 
and ranches cover approximately 75 percent of the watershed. The majority of 
the private properties are cooperators of the Contra Costa Soil Conservation 
District, and have installed conservation practices on their land in varying 
degrees up to nearly 100 percent of the practices recommended. 

Field engineering, easements, rights-of-way, and maintenance valued at $70,000 
have been furnished by the local county flood-control and water-conservation 
district. Additional easements and rights-of-way have been furnished by 
Contra Costa County in the amount of $4,320. 


Colorado 
Kiowa Creek pilot watershed : 
FUNCVEIE GRE RII OIRT, OR ON i ia rete ae hn areca $800, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956___-__-__-_--_--_-___-____-__ 295, 253 


As of June 30, 1956, lands under district cooperative agreement totaled 62,900 
acres, or 83 percent, of the lands in the watershed. Of these, 36,250 acres were 
covered by basic plans, which is 48 percent of the watershed. About 40 percent 
of the needed farm and ranch conservation measures had been applied, which is 
in proportion to progress of structural measures. 

As of June 30, 1956, sponsor contributions to the structural program had been 
on schedule, total about $34,000, which included construction of 1 floodwater- 
retarding structure and 2 sediment-control structures. 

During the year, two total sediment load stations have been installed by the 
United States Geological Survey and the entire evaluation program is proceeding 
according to schedule. In May, the Forest Service assigned a forester to the 
project. 

Delaware 


Bear Hole watershed (Public Law 566) : 


ap eS ita hia Sf oti RE RIE A Mel ILS AR E aetna $122, 527 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956.-.....-.--.-__-____.. - 2, 972 


This watershed covers an area of approximately 4,523 acres in Sussex County, - 
Del. Approximately 56 percent of the watershed is cropland; 4 percent is grass- 
land; 36 percent is woodland; and 4 percent is miscellaneous, such as towns, 
roads, etc. The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist 
of 64 erosion control drop structures and 19 miles of stream-channel improvement. 
The structural measures will be operated and maintained by the Bear Hole tax 
ditch funds. 

Florida 


Lake Placid east chain of lakes watershed (Public Law 566) : 
ur SRO TREO TE ORI, WO indeed $14, 677 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956......-_.__________________ None 


The watershed work plan covers an area of approximately 12,500 acres in 
Highlands County, Fla. Approximately 20 percent of the watershed is cropland ; 
53 percent is grassland; 6 percent is woodland; 16 percent is water surface 
of lakes; and 5 percent miscellaneous, such as towns, roads, ete. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist of 2 check 
dams, 2 drop spillways, 1 drop inlet, 23,850 feet of ditch construction, and 2,550 
feet of channel improvement. The waterflow control measures will confine 
inundation to allowable limits on the low-lying areas adjacent to the lakes. The 
check dams will serve as lake stage-control structures. The structures will 
perform and function without manual operation or adjustment and will be 
maintained by the Highlands Soil Conservation District and the watershed 
associations. 
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Land-treatment measures to be installed include cover croppings, pasture 
planting, and open drains. 


Georgia 
Bear Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
TAT CHLbtOn WUOERE CONC. - onan eee en eee else $75, 590 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956___.-_----_------~----.---- 767 


This watershed covers an area of approximately 23,000 acres in Newton and 
Jasper Counties, Ga. Approximately 33 percent of the watershed is cropland; 
27 percent is grassland; 38 percent is woodland; and 2 percent miscellaneous, 
such as towns, roads, etc. The major works of improvement planned for this 
watershed consists of approximately 9 miles of channel improvement, 5 miles of 
floodwater construction, 32.2 miles of roadside erosion control, and additional 
cooperative forest-fire control on 8,273 acres of woodland. Structural measures 
will be operated and maintained by the Bear Creek Watershed Association. 

Land-treatment measures planned for installation consist of 527 miles of 
terraces, 520 acres of waterway development, 928 acres of pasture seeding, 1,584 
acres of pasture improvement, 58 farm ponds, 859 acres of tree planting, and 
1,498 acres of farm drainage. Land-treatment measures will be installed and 
maintained by the landowners of the farms on which the measures are installed 
under agreement with the Upper Ocmulgee Soil Conservation District. 


North Fork Broad River pilot watershed : 
Te Gr EE ee ee ee eee ed eee $731, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_...........---.------~-~- 848, 078 


As of June 30, 1956, 8 of the 10 floodwater retarding structures planned for this 
watershed had reached the construction stage. Six of these structures were 
complete insofar as earthwork is concerned. Surveys had been completed on 
one more structure. Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of 
$35,000 had been donated by 40 farmers in the watershed to permit the construc- 
tion of the 8 floodwater retarding structures. The Service has assisted 265 
farmers in this watershed to develop conservation farm plans on 20,468 acres of 
land. About 50 percent of the planned land-treatment measures have been 
installed. 

The Forest Service program in the watershed has resulted in the planting of 
700,000 loblolly pine seedlings on badly eroding areas on privately owned lands. 
Fifteen landowners were given woodland management assistance. Site prepara- 
tion work including planting of love grass, brush dams, and small diversion 
ditches was carried out on several areas prior to the planting of the seedlings. 
More than 100 landowners were contacted concerning the tree planting and tech- 
nical forestry assistance program. Forest land in the watershed under forest- 
fire protection totals 23,193 acres. 


Rocky Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
SI RINT, CE, se eestn dd mse epee enthianiian mm elitdtverer $38, 452 
Total. obligation through. June 30, 1956............__......_.___. None 


The watershed covers an area of approximately 20,700 acres in Wilkes County, 
Ga. Approximately 5 percent of the watershed is cropland; 28 percent is grass- 
land; 60 percent is woodland; and 7 percent is miscellaneous such as towns, 
roads, etc. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist of approxi- 
mately 7 miles of stream channel improvement; 3.4 miles of roadside erosion 
control and cooperative forest-fire control on the 11,424 acres of woodland. These 
pon ta will be operated and maintained by the Rocky Creek Watershed Asso- 
ciation. 

The major land treatment measures planned for this watershed are terraces, 
farm ponds, waterways, pasture seedings and improvement, and farm drainage. 
The land treatment measures will be installed, operated, and maintained by the 
landowners of the farms on which the measures are installed under agreement 
with the Broad River Soil Conservation District. 


Idaho 
Dry Creek pilot watershed : 
Total estimated Federal cost...............---..----.__ ue $261, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956____..___________________ 85, 452 
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A. Works of improvement on private land.—Most of the work on private land 
has been done in the Spring Valley branch of the watershed. Six structures were 
completed in the fall of 1955. The land treatment measures scheduled are ap- 
proximately 10 percent applied. 

Progress in planning for the rest of the watershed has been slow for various 
reasons. However, a full-time technician has been assigned, and complete farm 
and ranch conservation planning is now in progress. 

Although the structures have been installed only a short time, indications are 
that they are effective in not only stabilizing the channel, but raising the water 
table as well. 

The range seedings have resulted in a marked increase in forage production, 
as well as increasing the ground cover for watershed protection. 

B. Works of improvement on national forest.—As of June 30, 1956, 12 miles of 
road surface drainage improvement, 0.8 mile of channel stabilization, and 2 miles 
of fence had been completed. In addition, 145 gully plugs, 1 mile of channel sta- 
bilization, 24 catchment basins, and 2,500 linear feet of contour furrows had been 
installed and 800 willow cuttings had been planted to aid gully stabilization. 


Illinois 
Hadley Creek pilot watershed : 
EE SERRE, FIT ED BONE tabichtoaadetmudasiiwomancnnnone $1, 180, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__.__-______-_-____-___---- 298, 453 


Out of a total of 241 farms in the watershed over one-half are under a basic 
conservation farm plan with many more in the process of being developed. Five 
stabilization and sediment-control structures have been installed; 9 were under 
construction and 2 additional were under contract by June 30, 1956. Thirty-five 
miles of terraces out of the total of 141 had been installed ; 12 miles of diversions 
out of 18; 50 acres of waterways out of a total of 166; 1,157 acres of pasture 
improvement out of a total of 7.326 had also been completed. 

The Forest Service has planted woody plantings on 52.5 acres of critical sedi- 
ment-producing areas, and local owners planted 36 acres of trees. All of the 
woodland in the watershed is under a fire-protection program. Ten recording 
rain gages and one stream-gage recorder have been installed in the watershed. 


Money Creek pilot watershed : 
rUsns Guepenneee Te Omerar Come ee fe ea $243, 000 
Total obligations through June 380, 1956__-._.__.__--_-____________ 25, 835 


Soil-conservation practices applied to date in this watershed consist mainly of 
contour farming and installation of terraces and grassed waterways. About 
one-half of the 217 landowners in the watershed are now soil-conservation district 
cooperators and 42 of these have basic-conservation plans prepared for their 
farms. 

It is expected that three sediment-control structures will be installed in the 
watershed in the 1957 fiscal year. 


Old Tom Creek pilot watershed : 
CPrte) @meeebetiy Penal) ee ae ce ee $298, 000 
Total oblgations through June 30, 1956_..__...______-___-__-__--- 153, 986 


As of June 30, 1956, 8 of the 40 stabilizing sediment-control structures planned 
for this watershed had been installed, and 4 additional were under contract and 
being installed. Work was completed or underway on the development of designs 
and specifications for 8 additional structures and 3 structural sites were being 
surveyed. Of the 63 farms in the watershed 38 had basic conservation farm plans 
comprising 7,872 out of 11,525 acres in the watershed. 

The land-treatment program is progressing satisfactorily with 54 acres of water- 
ways installed and 103 acres of pasture improvement. Woody plantings have 
been made on 20 of the 24 acres planned in the watershed. 

Local farmers have installed five small sediment control structures without 
cost to the Federal Government except for technical assistance with the design 
and installation. In one instance the township and highway road commis- 
sioners have furnished $2,500 for a combined road crossing and stabilization 
structure. 


Tiskilwa watershed (Public Law 566) : 
Wotet. catimated: Paternal cost. 22. a 201, 024 
Total obligation through June 80, 1956_.........................-... None 
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The watershed covers an area of approximately 3,300 acres in Bureau County, 
Ill. Approximately 53 percent is cropland; 41 percent is grassland; 2 percent 
is woodland; and 4 percent miscellaneous, such as towns, roads, etc. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist of 4 
floodwater retarding structures and 1.25 miles of stream channel improvement. 
These measures will be operated and maintained by the village of Tiskilwa. 

The land treatment measures for the watershed consist primarily of water- 
ways, terraces, field diversions, pasture plantings, and tree planting. These 
measures will be installed, operated, and maintained by the landowners of the 
farms on which the measures are installed under agreements with the Bureau 
County Soil Conservation District. 


Indiana 
Flat Creek pilot watershed : 
Motel entimated: Wetlera) ‘cost. oslo i eee $289, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.-.--.--_------------- 138, 259 


As of June 30, 1956, 9 stabilization and sediment reduction structures of the 
52 planned for this watershed had been completed. Contracts had been awarded 
and construction started on six others. Also, designs, plans and specifications 
were completed and ready for advertising for bids on 2.8 miles of waterway 
development. 

There are 491 farms in the watershed, comprising 36,632 acres. Of this 
number, 206 have signed cooperative agreements with the soil conservation 
district and 61 of them have basic conservation plans for their farms. 

The Forest Service has placed approximately 600 acres of woodland under 
protection and has planted trees on 135 acres of critical sediment producing 
area and 389 acres of other plantings. 


Iowa 
Floyd River tributaries pilot watershed : 
SE UII ICT I, SO i set sttih psitctniccitdem cb ennaiesettnied iin minha indie $44, 000 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956_._..___.___-__-_--__----_-- 20, 531 


At the close of the 1956 fiscal year basic conservation plans had been prepared 
for 23 district cooperators out of a total of 51 cooperators in the watershed. 
Conservation practices applied to the land included 4,346 acres of contouring, 
2.600 rods of contour fencing, 17.6 acres of waterway development, 22,170 lineal 
feet of tile drains, and 37.2 miles of level terraces. There are no major struc- 
tural measures planned for this watershed. 


Harmony Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
De cide wanereneterennmsareraieseneusinmanenes $91, 530 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956_._..--...-...-_-__.______ 1, 958 


This watershed covers an area of approximately 3,100 acres in Harrison County, 
Iowa. Approximately 86 percent of the watershed is cropland; 11 percent is 
grassland, and 3 percent is miscellaneous, such as towns, roads, ete. 

Structural measures planned for this watershed consist of 5 grade contro! 
structures and 1 grade stabilization structure. These structures will be main- 
tained by the Harrison County Soil Conservation District. 

Land treatment measures needed include contour cultivation, terraces, and 
farm waterways. These measures will be installed, operated, and maintained 
by the local landowners. 


Honey Creek pilot watershed: 


OA, DURA DOE BIGOT AL CONG hie ie etic ci sancencecceuuieeee $244, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_...-.....-____-__--_____ 195, 564 


As of June 30, 1956, 16 dual-purpose floodwater retarding and stabilization 
structures had been constructed and contracts had been awarded on 3 additional 
structures, out of the 24 planned for this watershed. Three stabilizing structures 
were being constructed by the county of which two had been completed. All of 
the land for the dual-purpose structures was donated by the landowners as well 
as the removing and building of necessary fences and the fertilizing and seeding 
of all dams, outlets, and waterways. The two remaining structures had been 
delayed because the necessary easements had not been furnished by the local 
people. 
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Lucas County has completed 4 miles of road grading and 5.9 miles of roadside 
seeding as a part of the planned improvements in the watershed ; however, due 
to the drought some of the seeding was not successful. 

Of the 75 farmers whose land lies in the watershed, over 90 percent have basic 
conservation plans for their farms. Despite 3 dry years when many seedings 
have failed, over 50 percent of the watershed is in permanent pasture. Con- 
servation accompilshments since 1953 include 5,029 acres of improved land use, 
16.9 miles of level terraces, 3.1 miles of diversion terraces, 6.3 miles of terrace 
outlet construction, and 76 acres of waterways. 


Mule Creek pilot watershed : 
Total estimated’ Federal cost_-.210-04 220 nn sete nse $459, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.......----..-.~-~-..-. 427, 095 


As of June 30, 1956, contracts had been awarded for all 24 of the structures 
planned for this watershed. Nineteen dual-purpose stabilizing and sediment 
control drop inlet structures and one chute structure had been completed. The 
remaining four structures were still under construction. Easements and rights- 
of-way having an estimated value of $25,000 were contributed by the landowners 
to permit installation of the structural improvements. 

There are 61 farm units in this watershed of 8,013 acres, all of which have 
conservation farm plans, and about 58 percent of the planned land treatment 
measures have been installed. As an example, out of 281 miles of terraces 
planned in the watershed, local farmers have already installed 185 miles. 


Kansas 
Aiken Creek pilot watershed : 
rr rr nh CC an imiskiengseeeeerssaregeersees $112, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__..--__--_-______________- 104, 155 


Only one floodwater retarding structure was planned for this watershed and 
was installed in the fall of 1954. In connection with the installation of this 
structure it was necessary for the county to relocate a county road. One farm- 
house in the area of the reservoir pool was moved by the local people with their 
own equipment to higher ground, requiring 69 man-days of labor. In the spring 
of 1955, 2 heavy rains fell over the watershed area only 2 days apart. The 
flood pool behind the reservoir raised 8 feet as a result of these storms, and no 
flood damage was reported in the watershed area. 

The application of land treatment measures in the watershed have been consid- 
erably retarded because of continued drought conditions in the area. Because 
of this many of the landowners and operators have found it necessary to seek 
part-time work off the farm to supplement their income. 


Bill’s Creek pilot watershed : 
Total obligations through June 30, 1906_.-------.- $20, 973 


Authorization for this project was withdrawn at the request of the sponsors 
effective July 1, 1954. 


Cimarron watershed (Public Law 566) : 
SOE CC ESTIRC ORE 7 UOIRIET T ttn ee eee ee ee $68, 604 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956__..- tb None 


The watershed covers an area of 6,440 acres in Wray County, Kans. Approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the area is cropland; 28 percent is grassland; 7 percent 
miscellaneous, such as municipal, roads, ete. 

The major works of improvement for this watershed consist of 4 floodwater- 
retarding structures and 12 acres of floodways.. The sponsoring agencies for this 
watershed are the Gray County and Cimarron Watershed District. The 4 flood- 
water-retarding structures and the 4 floodways will be operated and maintained 
by the Cimarron Watershed District. 

Land treatment measures to be installed consist: primarily of 31 miles of ter- 
races, 11 acres of vegetated terrace outlets, 464 acres of pasture seeding, and 
745 acres of pasture furrows. These measures will be installed, operated, and 
maintained by the local landowners. 


Little Delaware-Mission pilot watershed : 
UE WPCC RROROE GEL. COCR ORL CCR $548, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956...-........-.-_-_ 829, 124 


87767—5S7—pt. 417 
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The primary structural improvements planned for this watershed include 
8 floodwater-retarding structures and 22 grade-stabilization structures. Four 
of the floodwater-retarding and 8 of the grade-stabilization structures have been 


completed. One additional floodwater-retarding structure and 6 grade a 


zation structures are under construction. 

Conservation farm plans have been developed on 92 percent of the agricultural 
land in the watershed and about 68 percent of the planned land treatment meas- 
ures have been applied to the land. The Forest Service has furnished technical 
assistance to the district cooperators in the application of forestry practices in 
the watershed. 

Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $19,260 have been 
donated to date by approximately 26 landowners to permit the construction of 
the floodwater retarding structures planned for the watershed. 


Lost Creek pilot watershed : 
Total estimated Federal costu wae so oo ok ete ec c arene cccer..e,f 201, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_._.......-______-__-_.-_-- 60, 526 


As of June 30, 1956, 1 of the 3 floodwater-retarding structures planned for this 
watershed had been constructed. Construction of the second floodwater-retard- 
ing structure was scheduled to begin early in the current fiscal year and the final 
one will be under contract before the end of the year. 

There are 29 farmers in the watershed area involving approximately 8,000 
acres of land (70 percent of the land in the watershed) who have developed con- 
servation farm plans for their farms. About 20 percent of the planned land 
treatment measures have been installed. Poor crop yields in the watershed the 
last 2 years has slowed the application of conservation measures. About 35 per- 
cent of the waterways planned have been seeded with grass but drought conditions 
has prevented the establishment of adequate cover. 


Snipe Creek pilot watershed : 
ee eeenempeneenneeemenee $181, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_......___.___.__________- 132, 647 


Six of the nine floodwater-retarding structures planned for Snipe Creek are 
now constructed. Easements and rights-of-way have been donated by 14 land- 
owners, the township board of 2 townships and 1 from the board of county com- 
missioners. Also, an agreement has been secured from the Kansas State High- 
way Department allowing for a part of one structure to be built on the right-of- 
way. The Kansas Power & Light Co. relocated at their own expense about 1,000 
feet of natural-gas line in order that 1 structure could be built. The estimated 
value of the property involved in the easement and rights-of-way is about $9,400. 
Surveys have been made and instruments installed to assist in the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the conservation measures installed. Further program eval- 
uation studies are being made in cooperation with the economic department of 
Kansas State College. 

There are 105 farms in the watershed of which 90 have basic conservation 
farm plans. Approximately 80 percent of the planned land-treatment measures 
are now on the land. The Forest Service provided technical help in the estab- 
lishment of the forestry phases of the land-treatment program in the watershed. 


Switzler Creek pilot watershed : 
EE DE LE A ER 9.) 8) | |) 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__........._...__________ 104, 285 


As of June 30, 1956, 2 of the 5 planned floodwater-retarding structures were 
completed. All field surveys have been completed on the remaining three struc- 
tures. Construction is scheduled as soon as the local people have furnished the 
necessary easements. Rain gages and stream-gage instruments have been in- 
stalled to provide rainfall-runoff information for program evaluation studies. 

About 50 percent of the farms have basic conservation farm plans and much 
of the land-treatment practices specified in the plans have been applied. 


Kentucky 
North Fork Rough River pilot watershed : 
miner -enmmated -Pederal- eest=—-- = -——- = 23003 em $373, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_____._.____.____ 165, 611 
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One of the two floodwater-retarding structures planned for this watershed has 
been completed. The easements and rights-of-way have been secured for the 
second structure and construction should be completed in the current fiscal year. 
Five miles of roadside erosion control treatment has been completed in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Public Highways, State and local subdivisions of 
government will furnish the necessary labor and equipment to stabilize 3 addi- 
tional miles of new roadsides recently constructed within the watershed. Con- 
tracts have been awarded and work is now in progress on 2.2 miles of sub- 
watershed waterway improvement and 12 acres of gully control work on the 
stabilization of critical sediment producing areas. About 55 percent of the land 
treatment measures planned to be installed by the landowners are completed. 
Under the guidance and supervision of the Forest Service, 998 acres of eritical 
sediment producing areas are scheduled to be planted to trees, of which 223 acres 
have been planted to date. 


Plum Creek pilot watershed : 
"Teter oatumaten BeGeral COSt 3 .nsdiepcieanw ne ctetieerdmsindinmn gene $532, 000 
Total obligations. through June 30, 1956__-__--_-----.-------.--- 349, 338 


As of June 30, 1956, 12 floodwater retarding structures planned for this water- 
shed had reached the contract stage. All work had been completed on 5 struc- 
tures and construction had begun on 2 others. Surveys have been completed 
and planning operations are in progress on one additional structure site prepara- 
tory to construction in 1957. Easements and rights-of-way for these structures 
which were contributed by 32 landowners were valued at $48,000. 

Three miles of floodways have been completed and 7 additional miles are 
under contract.. Easements are available for 7 miles of stream channel work 
planned for 1957. 

The Forest Service in the past year planted 12 acres of trees on agricultural 
land to stabilize severe sediment-producing areas. 

Ninety-eight farmers in the watershed area, involving an estimated 18,000 acres 
of land (75 percent of the agricultural land in the watershed), have developed 
conservation farm plans for their farms. Approximately 24 percent of the 
planned land treatment measures have been installed. 


Red River pilot watershed : 
Total estimated Federal cost__....-___-__._______ Se pine aoe $600, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956 248, 005 


Five and one-tenth miles of stream channel improvement have been contracted 
and work virtually completed during fiscal year 1956. Easements and rights-of- 
way, having an estimated value of $11,500, have been contributed by 70 land- 
owners to permit stream channel improvement work. Over 200 cooperators with 
the local soil conservation district have developed conservation farmland on 
about 22,000 acres of the watershed. Such plans now cover about 38 percent of 
the agricultural land in the watershed. About one-third of the needed land 
treatment measures have been installed. 

All woodland was under forest fire protection of the Kentucky. Forestry Service 
at the time the project was started. Over 400 acres of trees have been planted on 
agricultural land to stabilize severe sediment-producing areas and improved 
forest management work has been carried out on 700 acres of woodland. Other 
critical areas are being revegetated by the use of grass. These seedings are 
promoting considerable interest in a grassland economy for the area. 


Twin Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
Total estimated Federal cost... -_---_-____ Sirens Seated oo bd Jo $51, 585 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956___.__.._-.-__-. None 


This watershed covers an area of approximately 17,000 acres in Harrison 
County, Ky. Approximately 28 percent of the watershed is cropland; 58 percent 
is grassland ; 13 percent is woodland ; and 1 percent miscellaneous, such as towns, 
roads, ete, 

The structural measures included in the plan consist of 2 floodwater retarding 
structures and 3.6 miles of stream-channel improvement. These measures will be 
operated and maintained by the Harrison County Soil Conservation District. 

Land treatment measures to be installed consist primarily of diversion terraces, 
field térraces, contour farming, waterway development, cover crops, and farm 
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potiiis: These;measures will be installed, operated, and maintained by the local 
landowners. 


Upper Green River pilot watershed: 
eg a, pall laa TE A UR SIS LS be it a Sc LA ie a $382, 000 


- As of June 30, 1956, 4 of the 5. floodwater-retarding structures planned for this 
watershed had reached the contract stage. One structure had been completed 
and construction had begun on two others. Ninety percent of the easements have 
been procured for the remaining stream-channel work on the South Fork of the 
Green River to be contracted in 1957. To date 4144 miles of stream channel 
improvement has been completed. 

There are 360 farms in the watershed area, involving approximately 24,000 
acres. Of this total, 104 farmers have developed basic conservation farm plans 
on approximately 9,000 acres (37 percent of the watershed area) and about 40 
percent of the planned land-treatment measures have been installed. The 
installed cooperative forest-fire protection program has effectively reduced the 
area of woodland burned annually from 6 percent of the woodland area to one- 
half of 1 pereent. 


' Louisiana 

Bayou Dupont watershed (Public Law 566) : 
Total estimated Federal cost... ..........----.---u-----.---. $888, 225 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956___._._.-__-_-_-..----..----- None 


This watershed covers an area of approximately 57,610 acres in Natchitoches 
and Sabine Parishes, La. Approximately 18 percent of the watershed is crop- 
land; 7 percent is grassland ; 74 percent is woodland ; and 1 percent is miscella- 
neous, such as towns, roads, etc. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist of 22 
floodwater-retarding structures and 2.95 miles of floodways. 

The land-treatment measures planned will include terraces, waterways, cover 
¢rops and crop rotations, farm ponds, and pasture and woodland improvement. 
These structural and land-treatment measures will be operated and maintained 
by local organizations and landowners in the watershed. 


Minnesota 
Chippewa River tributaries and Hawk Creek pilot watershed : 
meee Gatimmased Pemeral Costs ol ULE Be er eee $1, 627, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_____-__--_-_-____--___-- 169, 082 


As of June 30, 1956, the sponsoring soil-conservation districts had accepted 
the work plans approved by the Service for Shakopee and Mud Creek subwater- 
sheds. Work-plan preparation for Hawk Creek subwatershed was started in 
March 1956. 

Separate committees for each of the three subwatersheds have been especially 
aggressive through neighborhood meetings in stimulating interest in the land- 
treatment phases of the program and in developing a sound understanding of 
the entire watershed program. 

There are 2,834 farmers in the 3 subwatersheds with an area of 583,168 acres. 
As of June 30, 1956, 624 farmers had become soil-conservation district cooperators 
of which 78 had developed conservation farm plans. Contour farming and strip 
cropping had been applied on 9,994 acres. Wind-strip cropping had been applied 
on 840 acres. About 5 miles, or 21 acres, of field waterways had been established. 
Drainage improvements include 6.7 miles of open-ditch drainage and 68,328 
lineal feet of tile drains. Other practices initiated include 29 acres of wildlife- 
area improvement, one-half mile of field wind breaks and one-half mile of 
terracing. 


Rush Pine Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
Gn) GUL NTIISOG SGOT EL) eee eee anne cam marpemnepeppep—e monn $49, 510 
Total: obligation through’ Pane 90, 1956. None 


The sponsoring local organizations of this watershed are the Whitewater, East 
Fillmore, and Root River Soil Conservation Districts, and the Rushford Con- 
servancy District. This watershed covers an area of approximately 88,000 acres 
in Winona, Fillmore, and Houston Counties. Approximately 69 percent of the 
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watershed is cropland, 15 percent is grassland, 19 percent is woodland, and 
6 percent miscellaneous, such as towns, roads, etc. 

The major works of improvement planned for the watershed consist of mechani- 
cal jetties, willow jetties, fencing, channel cutoff, and mesh fencing to control 
the sand originating from sand areas and sand terraces adjacent to certain chan- 
nels. The maintenance will be done by the Rushford Conservancy District. 

Land-treatment measures will be installed, operated, and maintained by the 
landowners and operators on whose farms the measures are located. 

South and north fork of the Crow pilot watershed: The watershed has not 
been authorized because no qualified local agency was willing to sponsor it. 


East Willow Creek pilot watershed : 
otal estamated POUCrGl C0Sb iio tl cne nn cnenadetansnnwesd $225, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__...---.---------------- 126, 178 


As of June 30, 1956, 4 of the 7 floodwater-retarding structures planned for 
this watershed had reached contract stage. Three were entirely completed and 
construction had started on the fourth. Surveys were more than half completed 
for the other 3 which are to be built in 1957. Fourteen of the 17 gully-stabiliz- 
ing structures had been constructed or were under contract, and surveys were 
nearly complete for the remaining 3 which are to be constructed this fiscal year. 

Woodland-management plans have been completed by the Forest Service on 
189 acres and woody plantings established on 12 acres. 

Farm-conservation plans have been developed, with 85 farmers operating 12,300 
acres of land in the watershed, which is 54 percent of the agricultural land. 
Seventy-five percent of the land-treatment measures included in these conserva- 
tion plans have been installed. 


Missouri 
Kast Branch of the South Fork of the Blackwater River pilot watershed: 
Total estimated Federal costuliusui20l wll a Le Lucu $449, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.-.--.-.-----_-.--_--- 205, 613 


As of June 30, 1956, 12 stabilizing structures with 365 acre-feet of temporary 
storage for flood prevention had been completed or were under contract. Six 
additional construction jobs consisting of 3 structures, 2 diversions, and 1 flood- 
way are planned for construction early this fiscal year. 

Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $12,000 have been 
donated by approximately 25 landowners. 

Sixty percent of the farmers in the watershed have farm-conservation plans 
for their farms comprising about 72 percent of the land area. About 35 percent 
of the land-treatment measures included in these plans have been installed. 
Waterways and terrace outlets are more than 50 percent complete. A rainfall 
deficiency of 47.5 inches below normal since the start of the project has restricted 
establishment and growth of pastures and waterways. The resulting loss in 
farm income has considerably retarded the application of land-treatment meas- 
sures. The Forest Service and the Missouri Conservation Commission have 
cooperated in the installation of forest and wildlife plantings. This work 
consists primarily of planting 2,385 rods of multiflora rose fence for wildlife 
cover, 14 acres of interplanting and 2 acres of forest planting. 

The Boy Scouts of America have brought troops of 100 boys to this project 
for the third consecutive spring and fall to enjoy a day in the watershed and 
at the same time to participate in planting trees and multiflora rose seedlings. 
Publicity programs accompanying this event have served to stimulate much 
interest in watershed work in Missouri among the local people. 


Lost Creek pilot watershed : 
Total ‘estimated :Medernl  céstu. ices el essed i ule $328, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956.......__.______ 115, 807 


As of June 30, 1956, 1 of the 4 floodwater-retarding structures planned for 
this watershed had been completed and 1 additional was under contract. Also, 
4 of the 21 stabilizing and sediment-control structures had been completed, and 
3 additional ones were ready for award of contracts early in the current fiscal 
year. 

There are 89 farms in the watershed area involving 8,960 acres of land. Of 
these 64 are soil-conservation district cooperators and 46 have basic eonserva- 
tion plans for their farms. About 45 percent of the planned land-treatment 
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Measures -have been installed. However, dry weather in the last few, years 
has handicapped the establishment of vegetative practices in the watershed. 
Basements, rights-of-way, and seeding of fills having an estimated value of 
$8,055) have been contributed by 8 landowners to permit the construction of 
the 2:flondwater retarding and 4 stabilizing and sediment-control structures. 

The Forest Service has placed 1,535. acres of woodland under cooperative 
forest-fire control. They have planted 5 acres of trees on, agricultural land to 
stabilize severe sediment-producing areas during the past year. 


Montana 
Muster Creek pilot watershed : 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_--_----------------------- $8, 622 


Authorization for this watershed was withdrawn at the request of the sponsors 
effective April 1, 1955. 


Nebraska 


Brownell Creek pilot watershed : 
Total estimated Federal cost-.__-__________-_-____________.____ $523, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956____.______-_--_-__---_--- 218, 634 


As ‘of June 30, 1956, 1 of the 4 planned floodwater-retarding structures and 2 
of the 5 planned combination (floodwater retarding and grade stabilization) 
structures had been completed and 2 additional were under construction. Field 
surveys and foundation investigations had been completed on 1 combination 
and 6 grade stabilization sites for structures to be installed during the 1957 
fiscal year. 

The Brownell Creek watershed covers an area of 15,134 acres, or 23.6 square 
miles. There are 90 farm-operating units wholly or partially within the water- 
shed area. Conservation plans developed by the farm operators and the 
Otoe Soil Conservation District cover approximately 12,000 acres or 80 percent 
of the agricultural land within the watershed. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the needed land-treatment measures had been completed 
on these 12,000 acres. Some subwatersheds, particularly the “Whitehead,” 
have almost 100 percent of the land-treatment measures installed. The Forest 
Service has participated in the establishment of 16 acres of woodland within 
the watershed area. 

tasements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $9,560 have 
been donated by landowners for 15 structures which have been completed or 
are now under construction. The Otoe County Board of Commissioners has 
given financial assistance on one road structure and labor and equipment on a 
second road structure, both of which serve for grade stabilization. 


Dry Creek pilot watershed: 
Total cetimated : Federal costs... 2222/2... ee ne $368, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__..___.-___-____________ 160, 716 


As of June 30, 1956, 1 floodwater retarding and 1 combination (floodwater 
retarding and grade stabilization) structure had been completed of the 10 
planned structures in this watershed. Four of the remaining 8 floodwater- 
retarding or combination structures were under contract, of which 1 was nearly 
complete. 

The pipe for 3 grade-stabilization structures on county roads in the Frontier 
County portion of the watershed was supplied by the Soil Conservation Service 
and installation work was done by the county board of commissioners. 

Easements and rights-of-way valued at $13.055 have been contributed by 22 
landowners. There are 35,372 acres in 108 farms wholly or partially within 
the watershed area. Farm-conservation plans have been developed for 30,822 
acres, which is 91 percent of the cultivated land within the watershed. Approx- 
imately 58 percent of the planned land-treatment measures have been installed. 


Indian Creek pilot watershed : 
Total estimated Federal cost_.......-....20 Lae $887, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956.._...-..-.._-___ 885, 978 


As of June 30, 1956, 7 floodwater-retarding and combination floodwater- 
retarding. grade-stabilization structures had been installed of the 29 planned 
structures in this watershed. In addition, 18 grade stabilization structures had 
béen ‘installed. Five additional floodwater retarding structures and 2 grade 
stabilization structures were under construction. ‘ 
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There.are 47,870 acres involving 321 operating units wholly or partially 
within the watershed area. Over 250 of these are cooperators with the Gage 
County Soil Conservation District, including 41,383 acres or 86 percent of the 
total watershed area. Of the 253 cooperators, 172 have complete basie eon- 
servation plans for their farms involving 28,864 acres or 60 percent of the 
watershed area. 

Approximately 70 percent of the land-treatment practices have been installed 
on the 172 operating units for which basic conservation plans exist. Field 
terraces and grassed waterways are two of the more important conservation 
measures needed on the lands within the watershhed. Approximately 600 miles 
of terraces had been constructed and 1,304 acres of grassed waterways had been 
shaped and seeded on these 172 operating units. 

The Forest Service has participated in the establishhment of 29 acres of 
woodland within the watershed. The State game forestation and parks com- 
mission has also made several wildlife-habitat plantings, principally multifiora 
rose and red cedar for cover. 

Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $77,240 had been 
donated to date by approximately 31 landowners for the 12 floodwater-retarding 
or combination structures that were completed or were under construction. 
Gage County and several townships had contributed about $3,000 toward the 
construction cost of structures where the structures eliminated the need for 
road bridges. 


Oak-Middle Creek tributaries of Salt Creek watershed (Public Law 


566) : 
Petal entmmeased. Pederal com... e so ee en een $786, 450 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956. ..--.-.--- 2 sue None 


The sponsoring local organizations for this watershed are the Butler, Lan- 
easter, Saunders, and Seward Soil Conservation Districts. The watershed 
work plan covers an area of 62,810 acres in Butler, Lancaster, Saunders, and 
Seward Counties, Nebr. 

The structural measures planned for this watershed are 21 floodwater-retard- 
ing structures. These floodwater-retarding structures will be operated and 
maintained by the local sponsors. 

The land-treatment measures planned are range seeding, 13,145 acres; con- 
tour furrowing, 3,485 acres; 4,940 acres of terraces; 80 miles of diversion ter- 
races; 3,550 acres of waterways; and 459 drop inlet grade-control structures. 
These land-treatment measures will be installed, operated, and maintained by 
the landowners or operators of the farms on which the measures are installed. 


Plattsmouth watershed (Public Law 566) : 
PEROT COUR PRION Cn lc daskn en eames its pte acne gn $66, 550 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956__________ es Bete aura None 


The local sponsoring organizations of this watershed are the city of Platts- 
mouth and the Cass Soil Conservation District. The watershed covers an area 
of approximately 2,500 acres in Cass County, Nebr. Approximately 40 percent 
of the watershed is cropland, 14 percent is grassland, 4 percent is woodland, 
and 42 percent includes the city of Plattsmouth and other miscellaneous land. 

Structural measures included in the plan consist of 5 floodwater-retarding 
structures and 5 combination floodwater-retarding, sediment-retention, and 
grade-stabilization structures. The city of Plattsmouth will be responsible for 
operation and maintenance of all structural measures installed in the water- 
shed. 

The land-treatment measures planned include crop rotations, terracing, water- 
way construction, and construction of drop inlet dams. These measures will be 
installed, operated, and maintained by the local people. 


Upper Salt-Swedeburg pilot watershed : 
RUGS Qmenmenn OEE OCT UL CUNT i onic eee oe Me 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__-_-.._---______________ 620, 828 


As of June 30, 1956, 6 of the 26 floodwater retarding and 3 of the 7 combination 
(floodwater retarding and grade stabilization) structures planned for the upper 
Salt-Swedeburg watershed had been installed. In addition 24 grade-stabilization 
structures had been built. Field surveys and foundation or subsurface explora- 
tions had been completed on 11 additional structure sites preparatory to 
construction during the 1957 fiscal year. 
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The Forest Service has participated in the establishment of 15 acres of 
woodland in the watershed. 

Easements and rights-of-way worth $20,520 have been supplied by 57 land- 
owners for the 9 structures now completed and 7 additional which will be 
constructed in the 1957 fiscal year. 


New Hampshire 


Baboosic Brook pilot watershed : 
Pots? estimated Mederal cdets se oo id on oi $74, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__----.--..-.--..--.----~-- 44, 689 


The Baboosic Brook pilot watershed project work plan does not contain 
planned structural measures. It is strictly a land-treatment type of project. 

As of June 30, 1956, basic plans had been completed on 69 farms. District 
watershed agreements had been signed on 152 farms representing 73 percent of 
the total farms in the watershed and approximately 50 percent of total project 
area. Establishment of conservation practices on the land in relation to total 
conservation needs has been slow. 

Under the direction of the Forest Service, 57 acres have been planted to trees 
and forest-management assistance has been provided on 8,204 acres. Also, excel- 
lent cooperation from the New Hampshire Fish and Game Department has 
resulted in an active program to develop wildlife resources. A technician of the 
fish and game department has been assigned to work within the project area. 


New Jersey 
Pequest pilot watershed : 
i I TR ee ec a $671, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956____-.._--._--_.--_--_--- 404, 767 


As of June 30, 1956, 6 of the proposed 8 miles of channel improvement had 
reached the contract stage and approximately 36 percent of the work under this 
contract was completed. The New Jersey State Highway Department is pres- 
ently engaged in protecting one of its bridges so that the Pequest River Channel 
can be deepened. The county of Warren contributed $10,000 to underpin one 
of its bridges. Plans for the extension of the channel improvements are being 
delayed until easements are obtained. Easements and rights-of-way having an 
estimated value of $14,500, have been donated by approximately 30 landowners 
to permit the channel improvements presently underway. 

Excellent cooperation was receiveed from the Vo-Ag students at Newton High 
School in tree planting. A total of 66 acres were planted to trees during 1956, 
of which 44 acres were critical runoff areas. Forest-management assistance 
including reconnaissance, marking, harvest cutting, and preparation of plans 
covered 1,606 acres during the year. The trees were furnished by the New 
Jersey Fish and Game Department. 

Of the 310 farms in the area 44 percent have farm-conservation plans covering 
59 percent of the land. About 50 percent of the total planned land-treatment 
measures have been established. 

New Mesico 


Hatch Valley Arroyo watershed (Public Law 566) : 
Sar I OORT SO i a, eens tenement ereediet $137, 261 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956__._.-_________ ae aaa 1, 323 


The watershed covers an area of approximately 14,500 acres in Dona Ana and 
Sierra Counties, N. Mex. Approximately 8 percent of the area is cropland and 
92 percent is rangeland. 

Structural measures planned for installation are 6 floodwater retarding struc- 
tures, 5 stabilizinz structures, 13 miles of fence to protect the structures and 
desilting areas, and 1.2 miles of channel improvement. The structural measures 
will be operated and maintained by the Elephant-Butte Irrigation District. The 
principal land-treatment measure needed in this watershed is range improvement. 
All the cropland in the watershed is under cooperative agreement with the 
Caballo Soil Conservation District and a high percentage of conservation 
measures has been applied. 


Sandia Mountain tributaries pilot watershed : 
SOI UR | eens Sceetal pememinmatienenee $146, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.__..._.___._____ ae =e 20a, aoe 
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As of June 30, 1956, one floodwater retarding structure was completed. This 
structure will provide protection to about 2,000 acres of irrigated farmland, 260 
acres of urban area in the northern sector of the town of Bernalillo, U. S. 
Highway 85, and the main line of the A. T. & S. F. Railway. Local interests, 
including the A. T. & S. F. Railway shared in the construction cost of the 
structure. 

The application of land-treatment measures on privately owned grazing lands 
in the watershed above the structure and on the irrigated lands is well advanced. 
Rain gages and other instrumentation needed to evaluate the effect of the retard- 
ing dam and land-treatment measures have been installed in the watershed. 

The Forest Service has constructed 58 miles of special-purpose terraces and 5 
tniles of terraces on steep slopes on national-forest lands in the watershed. Other 
accomplishments include 340 acres of gully control work, 363 stabilizing struc- 
tures, and 30 acres of woody plantings. Range development and improvement 
work completed include 8 miles of fence, 1,150 acres of contour pitting, and 375 
acres of contour chiseling. 

On July 27, 1955, a series of 3 storms, with a maximum rainfall intensity of 
8.3 inches per hour for a 2-minute period, produced 2.4 inches of rain in the head- 
waters area. No surface runoff occurred on 1,300 acres of mesa land treated 
with special-purpose terraces, pitting, and chiseling, although a maximum dis- 
charge of about 10 second-feet originated from the largest untreated area. It is 
estimated that over 200 acre-feet of water was retained in the treated area. 


Upper Rio Hondo pilot watershed: 
Totel-estimated Tederal Cost $777, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.-_______-_______-__--_-- 233, 097 


As of June 30, 1956, 41 stabilizing and sediment control structures, 9 debris 
basins, and 0.2 miles of stream channel improvement had been installed in the 
watershed. Work had also begun on a contract for one-half mile of channel 
improvement and associated stream bank protection work. 

Some preliminary engineering and geological work has been done at the site 
of a floodwater retarding dam scheduled for construction during fiscal year 
1957. This structure will have a retarding capacity of about 4,000 acre-feet and 
will provide protection for farmland along the Rio Bonito and Rio Hondo 
Rivers, The construction of this dam has been held up due to the inability of 
the sponsors to obtain an easement, which they expect to secure in the near 
future. 

Substantial progress is being made by farmers and ranchers in applying land 
treatment-conservation measures on watershed lands as a part of the regular 
conservation program of the Upper Hondo Soil Conservation District. Progress 
in improving grazing management has been especially noteworthy. 

The Forest Service has been carrying out a land stabilization and management 
program on national-forest lands in the headwaters of the watershed. In a’di- 
tion to improvements in timber and grazing management practices, the following 
stabilizing and conservation measures have been established : 














Measure Unit Number 
Stabilizing and sediment-control structures_-__-.......-...---.---.----..----- Each.......- 560 
Roadside-erosion control_.-- - : eeadudabe bse feneateakit Giicesttene 33 
BINED, «334... <5 shoe ncnn+4— —<caun Soeiapnn Aes apaneeneeeel raider Acté....... 5, 865 
Contour furrowing---.-.------ ‘ Sint tedden oid ncd bale Stakbabee webloabe , iat’ 743 
Pond development- --_-.......---- ciation pes aiainwee sais cantina oes ast Ens 31 
Erosion-contro] structures pad shb Si Adbalsda cdl. sd seewdslcs Li sees ed: 57 
Seeding grass and herbaceous plants- eee we ee ee | ee 100 
New York 

Ball Creek pilot watershed : 

ROCRE GULUORROG TD OOCTE), CONE a contests ~caseihenermealninerinimntepederverniachiniel $78, 000 

Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.-_.__-__--_--_-----_-----_. 20, 329 


As of June 30, 1956, no structural measures had been installed in this watershed 
due to lack of easements. On June 26, 1956, the Chautauqua Lake Association 
offered to stand the costs of doing certain drainage work to pay for these ease- 
ments. This project was discontinued, with the concurrence of the sponsors, 
on December 31, 1956. 
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There are 33 cooperators in the watershed and basic plans have been prepared 
with 17 covering land treatment on 1,785 acres. However, the establishment 
of land-treatment measures has been slow. The Forest Service, through the 
New York State Conservation Department, has contacted 18 owners of woodland. 
Five of these have signed forest-practice agreements involving 141 acres of 
woodland. Over 100 acres have been marked for harvest cutting and 13 acres 
for timber stand improvement. 


Dean Creek pilot watershed : 
‘Doral eatimated Federal cost... .............-......-. Se ok chvelens 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__........._.-________-__ ~ 116,952 


As of June 30, 1956, 10 of the 14 debris basins, the 2 impounding structures, 
and 2 miles of stream channel capacity improvement had been installed. The 
effectiveness of these structures was observed last fall, when 6.41 inches of 
rainfall was recorded on October 15 and 16. About 2.2 inches of this rainfall 
occurred in a 4%4-hour period. The stream stayed within its banks except for a 
short distance above its confluence with Catatunk Creek. There was practically 
no damage to cropland along Dean Creek. The damage to highways was slight. 
In the past, according to local residents, rains of similar intensity resulted in 
severe highway damage as well as damage to the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The 
debris basins were effective in holding back gravel and silt. They were cleaned 
out in the spring through the cooperation of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, Tioga 
County Soil Conservation District, town of Spencer, Tioga County, and town of 
Van Etten, Chemung County. The material was used for highway maintenance. 
This is the first cleaning the debris basins have needed since they were con- 
structed in 1953. 

There are 43 landowners in the watershed. Thirty landowners are coopera- 
tors and 17 have farm-conservation plans. More than 27 percent of the land 
treatment measures excluding tree planting, have been applied. Thirty-seven 
percent of the tree planting has been jointly accomplished by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and the Forest Service, working with the Tioga County Soil 
Conservation District. Farm planning to date indicates that the total needs for 
land-treatment measures may be somewhat lower than shown in the work plan. 


Great Brook pilot watershed : 
Detal eutinested | Fedewnl cost. vinci ose neens see cs $102, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__..._--__-_-__________- 41, 819 


As of June 30, 1956, an easement had been obtained for the construction of 
1 of the 2 debris dams planned for this watershed and installation was planned 
for 1957. 

There are 90 landowners in the watershed who have developed basic plans 
on 9,800 acres. This represents about 75 percent of the privately owned land. 
About 30 percent of the land-treatment program excluding tree planting and 
thinning, has been applied. Approximately 70 percent of the tree planting has 
been accomplished jointly by the Soil Conservation Service and the New York 
State. Conservation Department, working through the local soil-conservation 
district. About 80 percent of the timber-stand improvement on State-owned 
land has been carried out by the New York State Conservation Department. 


Little Hoosick pilot watershed : 
Ne ane ace aewnoceSemmn mean $469,000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__------------- wiacuemnenals 88, 759 


Local people have completed one debris dam and plan to construct another 
in the fall of 1956. Four and two-tenths miles of clearing and channel im- 
provement have been completed on the main stream. 

The watershed contains 48,298 acres of land in farms. Of the 140 land- 
owners, 40 of them are cooperating with the soil-conservation districts and 19 
of them have farm-conservation plans. 

Basements and rights-of-way have been donated by landowners to permit 
additional channel improvement on the river and its tributaries during fiscal 
year 1957. Progress in the installation of land-treatment measures has been 
slow because a large number of absentee owners are involved and the resident 
farmers are in poor financial position to install conservation measures, 

The Forest Service has planted 48,000 trees on critical sediment-source areas 
and 95.000 trees for land treatment. Sixty-seven landowners are cooperating 
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with the Forest Service and have thinned 120 acres of woodland and masied 
100 acres for harvest. 
North Carolina 
Third Creek pilot watershed : 
ee GRCLRItO: DP OOOTEl CUMS han noe ena ee $570, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.--_-_-_----_----------- 315, 787 


As of June 30, 1956, 2 of the 11 floodwater-retarding structures planned for 
the watershed had been completed and work had begun on 2 others. Dis- 
trict supervisors and members of the watershed association have been able to 
secure easements on only 5 of the 11 structure sites proposed. Mu.e than 10 
of the 48 miles planned for stream-channel improvement had been completed, 
and contracts for additional sections will be awarded during the fiscal year 
1957. 

Four hundred and sixty-seven farmers, owning more than 32,000 acres of 
land, had developed conservation-farm plans. This represents more than 70 
percent of the farmers in the watershed and 64 percent of the land area, Ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the needed land-treatment measures have been ap- 
plied. Over 37,000 pine-tree seedlings were planted on 35 acres in Alexander 
and Iredell Counties during the past year. In addition, 17,000 seedlings were 
furnished by the North Carolina Division .of Forestry to 3 landowners in Alex- 
ander County and planted on critical sediment-producing areas. 


North Dakota 
Tongue River pilot watershed : 
Total: estimated Federal Ccambisisch wtisiceté scimedetice sidan $2, 900, 000 
Total obligatious through June 30, 1956.-..-........______-_ 604, 292 


As of June 30, 1956, 3 of the 12 floodwater-retarding structures planned for 
this watershed were under construction and a contract had been awarded: for 
another. Surveys and soil investigations were in progress on four additional 
structure sites preparatory to construction in 1957. A contract had been 
awarded to construct 11.5 miles of floodway, and preliminary planning had 
begun on another floodway, which will be approximately 20 miles in length. 
Over 11 miles of channnel improvement had been completed and surveying was 
in progress on an additional 45 miles of proposed river-channel improvement. 

Land-treatment measures are progressing satisfactorily, with the most 
progress being made on tree-planting, stripcropping, and crop-residue manage- 
ment. Over 250 acres of trees and shrubs have been planted on cropland. Strip- 
cropping has been established on 3,250 acres, and 35,929 acres of cropland have 
been protected by crop residue. 

The Forest Service has planted 7 acres of trees along the Tongue River 
as snow traps to prevent the snow from drifting into the channel, and has 
started to set up a fire-protection organization. When the organization is com- 
pleted, there will be 55 square miles of native woodland in the watershed under 
fire protection. 


Ohio 
‘Rocky Fork-Clear Creek Branch pilot watershed: 
‘Total estimated. Federal. costan.i tA lind $263, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.._..--.__ a 78,945 


As of June 30, 1956, bids had been advertised for construction of 2 of the 14 
proposed stabilizing and sediment-control structures and a contract had béen 
awarded for 2 floodways. 

Measures now installed include 2.2 miles of floodways, 1.4 miles of diversion 
ditches and dikes, one-half mile of roadside-erosion control, and 2 acres of 
woody planting. 

Farmer contributions for structural measures total about $7,600, of whieh 
$3,200 is for easements and rights-of-way. 

About 25 percent of the land-treatment measures planned are now installed, 
ranging from 62 percent of the terracing to 10. percent of the pasture seeding. 

During the year, 4 farmers were given assistance on 126 acres of, timber, 
201,000 board-feet were marked for cutting, 188 acres were selectively eut (10 
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acres were marked in fiscal year 1954), 126 acres were protected from fire and 
grazing, and 2 acres of eroding land were planted to trees. 


Upper Hocking pilot watershed : 


Total estimated Federal cost.._..._..-_._____-__- et sae ___ $719, 000 
Total obligations through June 30; 1956_.._......___.___________- 365, 721 


As of June 30, 1956,.2 of the 9 floodwater-retarding structures planned for 
this watershed had been installed. Final surveys were completed on 4 of the 
remaining 7, with 2 structures designed and ready for award of contracts in 
1957. Surveys were in progress on the remaining three structures. 

Seven of the sixty-six stabilizing and sediment-control structures were under 
contract, with 5 completed at the end of the year. One of 5% miles of planned 
stream-channel improvement had been completed. Easements and rights-of-way 
valued at $11,500 had been furnished by 13 landowners to permit the con- 
struction. 

The Forest Service had placed 1,700 acres of woodland under fire protection, 
and 109 acres of trees had been planted on agricultural land to stabilize sedi- 
ment-producing areas. 

Significant progress has been made by 136 farmers in the watershed, cooperat- 
ing with the soil-conservation district. About 65 percent of the needed conserva- 
tion practices had been installed on 17,541 acres of farmland, which is 68 percent 
of the agricultural land in the watershed. 


Oklahoma 
Big Wewoka Creek watershed (Publie Law 566) : 
Total estimated Federal cost=. ~~. ~~ __-_-_--- ~~~ _.. $1, 858, 331 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956_........._._.-.-_--.--~- 841 
The watershed covers an area of approximately 172,525 acres in Potta- 


watomie, Seminole, and Hughes Counties, Okla. Approximately 36 percent of 
the watershed is cropland, 29 percent is grassland, 31 percent is woods and 
pasture, and 4 percent is miscellaneous, towns, roads, etc. Indian lands admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs are included in this project. 

The structural measures planned for installation consists of 42 floodwater- 
retarding structures. These structures will be operated and maintained by the 
Wewoka Creek Water Conservancy District, assisted by a maintenance asso- 
ciation membership which is made up primarily of benefited landowners. 

An important phase of land-treatment work planned for this watershed is 
the establishment of adequate Gover on overgrazed pasture and rangelands and 
former cultivated lands which are idle or abandoned. This involves the sprig- 
ging and seeding of 52,168 acres of pastureland and 12,071 acres of rangeland 
and eradication of brush on 15,241 acres of wooded pastureland. Other land- 
treatment measures needed are 396 miles of terraces, 179 miles of diversion 
terraces, 420 acres of waterways, and 794 farm ponds. These measures will 
be installed, operated, and maintained by the local landowners and operators. 


Double Creek pilot watershed : 


Total estimated Peaeral Combs lejos solht dacacsi shel oeed3os. $373, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956____--_--_u.-.-..-------- 346, 238 


As of June 30, 1956, all six of the planned floodwater-retarding structures 
had been completely installed. Ail easemeuts and rights-of-way, having an 
estimated value of $70,120, have beeen contributed by 40 landowners to permit 
the construction of the 6 floodwater-retarding structures. 

Farm-conservation plans. had been developed for 115 farms involving 15,227 
acres of the watershed. Over 130 farmers and ranchers with 27,819 acres of 
land are cooperating with the soil-conservation district. This is 94 percent of 
the agricultural land in the watershed. These cooperators have applied about 55 
percent of the planned land-treatment measures. 


Little Wewoka-Graves Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
rl Gathnaten weaera: coer. 8 i ee. a $846, 986 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_-_-....-.---_------.- --- 269 
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The watershed covers an area of 122,455 acres in the Seminole, Hughes, and 
Okfuskee Counties, Okla. Approximately 35 percent of the watershed is crop- 
land, 29 percent is grassland, 33 percent is woods and pasture, and 3 percent is 
miscellaneous, such as towns, roads, etc. Indian lands administered by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs are included in the project. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist of 18 
floodwater-retarding structures. These structures will be operated and main- 
tained by the Wewoka Creek Conservancy District No. 2, assisted by benefited 
landowners in the watershed. 

The land-treatment measures planned for this watershed include seeding pas- 
ture and rangeland, brush eradication, terraces, diversion terraces, waterways, 
crop rotations, and farm ponds. These measures will be installed, operated, and 
maintained by the local landowners in the watershed. 


Long Branch Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
SR aE TD I acetal iene a nisin cick amed $283, 986 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956___..-__________________- None 


The sponsoring local organizations for this watershed are the Black Bear 
Conservancy District and the Noble and Payne Counties Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. The watershed covers an area of approximately 28,000 acres. Approxi- 
mately 64 percent of the area is cropland, 24 percent is grassland, 9 percent is 
woods and pasture, and 3 percent is miscellaneous, such as towns and roads, ete. 

Structural measures planned for the watershed are 11 floodwater-retarding 
structures. These structures will be operated and maintained by the local 
sponsors. 

The land-treatment measures needed include seeding of 2,744 acres of idle land 
and pastures, construction of 280 miles of terraces, 17 miles of diversion terraces, 
and 60 stock ponds. These measures will be installed, operated, and maintained 
by the landowners in the watershed. 


Pennsylvania 
Corey Creek pilot watershed : 
"CCM, CURGRUROTL ORR COI ois. ici cincctenteenibarsrens nd iim tenia ah $104, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.......__.-.--_-_- 55, 55 


All soil surveys have been completed and farm planning is completed on over 
90 percent of the land area which includes all active farms in the watershed, 
The remaining 10 percent of the land area is miscellaneous tracts of nonagri- 
cultural land. Approximately 21 percent of the planned land treatment practices 
had been applied. Thirty miles of the planned 89 miles of diversion terraces had 
been installed. Fifty-three acres of the planned 200 acres of tree planting on 
critical areas has been completed under the direction of the United States Forest 
Service. The local people have shown an exceptionally high interest in the land 
treatment measure phase of the program. 

Jack’s Run pilot watershed: This project has not been authorized due to the 
fact that no qualified local agency was willing to sponsor it. 


South Carolina 


Coneross Creek watershed (Public Law 566): 
‘Potal eutimated: Peseral costes oe i ta ats $446, 695 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_....__._________-______ None 


This watershed covers an area of approximately 43,300 acres in Oconee County, 
S. C. Approximately 46 percent of the watershed is cropland, 6 percent is grass- 
land, 39 percent is woodland, and 9 percent idle land and miscellaneous, such 
as towns, roads, etc. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist of 47 
miles of roadside erosion control, stabilization of 1,790 acres of critical sediment- 
producing areas, 7.5 miles of channel improvement, 5 floodwater retarding struc- 
tures, and cooperative forest-fire protection on 17,467 acres of woodland. 

Land-treatment measures to be installed by the landowners or operators 
inelude 823 miles of terracing, 914 acres of waterways, 1,033 acres of pasture 
seeding, 607 acres of perennial vegetation improvement, 4,616 acres of contour 
strip cropping, 258 acres of tree planting, and 65 farm ponds. 


Twelve Mile Creek pilot watershed: 
Total estimated Federal cost...__..__-______ od Sis Ce ~-. $1, 224, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.-__._-._.__--___________ 396, 100 
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As of June 30, 1956, 4 of the 11 floodwater retarding structures planned for 
this watershed had reached the contract stage. Earthwork had been completed 
oh three structures and a contract awarded for the fourth. Surveys and core 
drilling operations had been completed on a fifth structure and surveys were in 
progress on three additional structure sites preparatory to construction in 1957, 
Over’ 16 miles of stream channel clearance, or approximately 50 percent of the 
total planned for the watershed, had been completed. 

Fasements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $20,000 have been 
donated by 57 landowners to permit the construction of the 5 floodwater retarding 
structures. 

There are 461 farmers in the watershed area involving 38,284 acres of land 
(57 percent of the agricultural land in the watershed) cooperating with the 
Lickens Soil Conservation District. Over 200 of these have conservation farm 
plans and about 50 percent of the planned land treatment measures have been 
installed on these farms. 

The Forest Service, in cooperation with the State commission of forestry, has 
planted about 1,324 acres of trees on agricultural land to stabilize severe sedi- 
ment-producing areas. All woodland in the watershed is under forest fire 
protection. 


South Dakota 


Scott Creek pilot watershed: 
ee NOE TCR I cael hs cong trcetsprinsss begeeemresecer eer over $132, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1957_--_----_-_--_--__-__-______-_-- 124, 335 


The structural program on the Scott Creek watershed was completed in April 
1956. These measures included 2 floodwater retarding dams, 1 drop spillway, 
8 grade stabilization structures, and 1%, miles of floodway improvement and 
diversions. 

There are 24 landowners in this watershed of 2,900 acres. Basic conserva- 
tion plans have been developed for 22 farms and about 50 percent of all the 
planned land treatment measures have been installed. The needed contouring 
has all been applied. Sixteen miles of terraces and 36 acres of waterways have 
been installed. 

Stream gaging instrumentation is being provided by the United States Geologi- 
eal Survey and precipitation records are being obtained by the United States 
Weather Bureau, to determine the effectiveness of the measures installed in 
this watershed. 

Tennessee 


Johnson Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
oces Guttienten Wederal costes oi ee Sl... 19886, 855 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__-_.._________-____--___ None 


The sponsoring local organizations for this watershed are the Madison County 
Soil Conservation District and the Johnson Creek Watershed District. The 
watershed covers an area of approximately 22,610 acres in Madison County, 
Tenn. Approximately 44 percent of the watershed is cropland, 8 percent is 
grassland, 21 percent is woodland, 24 percent is idle land, and 3 percent mis- 
cellaneous, such as roads, towns, etc. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist of 5 
floodwater returding structures, 15.4 miles of stream channel improvement, 
1,638 acres of tree planting, and 27.4 miles of roadside erosion control. The 
structural measures will be operated and maintained by the Johnson Creek 
Watershed District. 

Land treatment ‘measures scheduled for installation are as follows: Conser- 
vation crop rotation, 6,534 acres; pasture planting, 962 acres; diversion construc- 
tion, 44 miles; drainage, 1,875 acres; terracing, 213 miles; tree planting, 810 
acres; and 52 farm ponds. These land treatment measures will be installed, 
operated, and maintained by landowners and operators in the watershed. 


Wolf River tributaries pilot watershed : 
Total estimated Federal cost... ______-__-__- cui e. aetiatss $396, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_--_._---..--_-----.-----. 188,175 


On the Sand Creek tributary of this watershed about 80 percent of the farm- 
ers are soil conservation district cooperators and approximately 40 percent of 
the planned land treatment has been established. Exemplary cooperative work 
on: roadside erosion control and gully stabilization was accomplished during 
the past year. 
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On the Mary’s Creek tributary, only 1 of the 10 planned flood-retarding strue- 
tures has been completed. The local people have experienced difficulty in ob- 
taining easements and rights-of-way to permit installation of these structures. 


Texras 
Calaveras Creek pilot watershed : 
Total estimated Federal cost__--..____-__.__________~_ ae _... $578, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_...._.._________-_____ 351, 920 


As of June 30, 1956, 6 of the 10 floodwater retarding structures planned for 
this watershed had been completed and construction work had begun on 1 addi- 
tional structure. Three floodwater retarding structures are scheduled for con- 
struction during the 1957 fiscal year and surveys and site investigations were 
underway for the development of plans for these sites. 

More than 240 farmers had developed conservation farm plans on 41,673 acres 
of land in the watershed. These farm plans cover 69 percent of the agricultural 
land in the watershed. About 5 percent of the planned land treatment measures 
had been installed. Continuous drought has greatly affected the rate of applica- 
tion of land treatment measures. 

Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $34,000 have been 
contributed by 42 landowners to permit the construction of the 7 floodwater 
retarding structures. 


Cow Bayou pilot watershed: 


TOihl estuneten Feaeral cost. a. wie ijn wee ep cen, 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_._._.._____-___________- 489, 055 


As of June 30, 1956, 6 of the 11 floodwater retarding structures planned for 
this watershed were under construction. Earthwork had been completed on 
four of these structures. Three additional floodwater retarding structures 
are scheduled for construction during the 1957 fiscal year, along with some ehan- 
nel improvement work. Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value 
of $40,000 have been contributed by 40 landowners to permit the construction of 
the 6 floodwater retarding structures and channel improvement work. 

Basie conservation farm plans had been developed with 444 farmers and 
ranchers operating 65,357 acres in the watershed. This is 94 percent of the 
agricultural land. Continuous drought has greatly affected the rate of applica- 
tion of land treatment measures. 


Cummins Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 


Total estimated Federal Gost... a. 602. tt Se 
Total obligation through June 30, 1956_..-._.---__-___ eee None 


The watershed work plan for the Cummins Creek watershed was prepared by 
the Burleson-Lee, Bastrop-Fayette, Colorado, and Austin-Washington Soil Con- 
servation Districts as the sponsoring local organizations. The watershed covers 
an area of approximately 204,900 acres. Approximately 27 percent of the water- 
shed is cropland, 49 percent is grassland, 22 percent is woodland, and 2 percent 
is miscellaneous, such as towns, roads, ete. 

The structural measures in the plan consist of 31 floodwater retarding strue- 
tures. These structures will be operated and maintained by the sponsoring 
local organizations, 

Land-treatment measures planned for installation consist primarily of seed- 
ing 41,000 acres of idle and pasture land, 32,000 acres of brush eradication and 
control, 2,230 miles of terraces, 245 miles of diversion terraces, and 715 stock 
ponds. These measures will be installed, operated, and maintained by the local 
landowners in the watershed. 


Eseondido Creek pilot watershed: 
Total estimated Federal cost_-__.-----~-- Rae alee ----« SF4y GU 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.--------------------_- 590, 463 


As of June 30, 1956, 10 of the 11 floodwater retarding structures planned for 
this watershed had reached the contract stage. Earthwork has been completed on 
7 structures and construction was underway on 3 others. The final floodwater 
retarding structure is scheduled for construction during the 1957 fiscal year. 
Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $78,000 had been 
contributed by 60 landowners to permit the construction of the 10 floodwater 
retarding structures. 

Basic farm and ranch conservation plans had been developed with 342 farmers 
involving 69,753 acres of land in the watershed, or about 97 percent of the agri- 
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cultural land. About 44 percent of the planned land treatment measures had 
been installed on these farms. 


Green Creek pilot watershed : 
oem: eacmmeated: Madera) cost. so nc $1, 096, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_._.._._.---_------_------~ 1, 020, 719 


As of June 30, 1956, all 13 of the floodwater-retarding structures planned for 
this watershed had been completed or were under construction. Easements and 
rights-of-way worth about $45,000 had been donated by 65 landowners to permit 
the construction of the 13 floodwater-retarding structures. 

There are 286 farmers in the watershed area involving 60,340 acres of land (93 
percent of the agricultural land in the watershed) who had developed farm plans 
for their farms. About 48 percent of the planned land treatment measures had 
been installed. Continuous drought had reduced the rate of application of land- 
treatment measures. 

Two severe storms have occurred in this watershed since the inception of the 
project. The storm of May 28-29, 1955, with rainfall ranging from 4 to 11 inches, 
centered above 3 floodwater-retarding structures which were in place at the time 
in the upper reaches of the watershed. The 3 completed structures and the 
land-treatment measures which had been installed reduced the flood plain dam- 
ages from a possible $35,000 to $1,650. The storm of April 29—May 1, 1956, with 
rainfall ranging from 10 to 14 inches, centered above the upper 8 floodwater- 
retarding structures which were completed at the time. The 8 floodwater-retard- 
ing structures and land-treatment measures which had been installed reduced 
the flood plain damages from a possible $154,000 to $80,000. A storm of this 
intensity is expected only once in 50 years. 


Johnsons Draw watershed (Public Law 566) : 
eo cain pmb dgainren tn iememmneeenay $818, 519 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956........._._._____.______ None 


The sponsoring local organizations for this watershed are the Crockett Soil 
Conservation District and the commissioners court of Crockett County. The 
watershed covers an area of approximately 101,760 acres in Crockett County, Tex. 
Approximately 99 percent of the watershed is grassland and 1 percent is cropland 
and miscellaneous, such as roads, towns, etc. 

The major works of improvement for this watershed consist of seven flood- 
water-retarding structures and 1.6 miles of stream channel improvement. These 
structural measures will be operated and maintained by the sponsoring organi- 
zations. 

Land-treatment measures consist of seeding of adapted grasses on 20,000 acres 
of rangeland which has been so overgrazed and injured by drought that reseed- 
ing is necessary to establish adequate cover to reduce erosion and sediment yield. 
Range pitting will be applied on 15,000 acres of rangeland to improve infiltra- 
tion rates, reduce runoff, and aid in establishment of desirable vegetative cover. 
Other needed land-treatment measures are proper use of 92,000 acres of range- 
land, deferred grazing of 94,000 acres of rangeland, and eradication of brush on 
12,500 acres. 


Lower Brushy Creek watershed (Public Law 566) : 
I ee enna 2, 603, 581 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_......--_.--_-________ None 


The sponsoring local organizations for this watershed are the Taylor Soil 
Conservation District and the Brushy Creek Watershed Association. The water- 
shed covers an area of approximately 138,240 acres in Williamson and Milam 
Counties, Tex. Approximately 60 percent of the watershed is cropland, 26 per- 
cent is grassland, 11 percent is woodland, and 3 percent is miscellaneous, such 
as stream channels, towns, roads, etc. 

The structural measures planned consist of 25 floodwater-retarding structures 
and approximately 36 miles of stream-channel improvement. The sponsoring 
organizations will operate and maintain these structural measures. 

The land-treatment measures planned in this watershed consist primarily of 
seeding 20,000 acres of idle and overgrazed pasture land, 4,485 miles of terraces, 
124 miles of diversion terraces, cover crops on 62,300 acres of cultivated land, 
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and 498 farm ponds. These measures will be installed, operated, and maintained 
by landowners in the watershed. 


Turkey Creek Watershed (Public Law 566) : 
Oens Gbtunatee Federal 00st identi ee 4 ee $67, 248 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956________________-__-_____- None 


The watershed covers an area of approximately 18,800 acres in Fort Bend 
County, Tex. Approximately 72 percent of the watershed is cropland, 24 percent 
is grassland, 2 percent is woodland, and 2 percent miscellaneous, such as towns, 
roads, ete. 

The structural measures planned for this watershed consist of 14.6 miles of 
main drainage ditch and 20 miles of group lateral ditch for improved drainage. 
When the structural measures are installed, they will be operated and main- 
tained by the local sponsoring organization. 

All the land-treatment measures planned in this watershed will be installed, 
operated, and maintained by the individual landowners on whose farm they are 
located. 


Upper Brushy watershed (Public Law 566) : 
CO EUCOE « CUP UMIRINEI, SEOCROI GRD TO nn cet hw esaucnsdinscmbentuees $2, 640, 814 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_..-.........._.__-__.._._. None 


The watershed covers an area of approximately 191,400 acres in Williamson 
County, Tex. Approximately 55 percent of the watershed is cropland : 41 percent 
is grassland, and 4 percent is miscellaneous, such as stream channels, towns 
and roads, etc. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consists of 33 
floodwater retarding structures and 6.4 miles of stream channel improvement. 
These structural measures will be maintained by the Taylor Soil Conservation 
District. 

Land treatment measures will be installed, operated, and maintained by the 
landowners in the watershed. 


Utah 
Mill Canyon-Sage Flat watershed (Public Law 566) : 
ORs OME AOI OR, COBGs a cdininlstensesdumabeunss Gielen lecctuiceniainniclaghcialis $15, 495 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956........................ 7, 502 


The watershed covers an area of aproximately 15,300 acres in Sevier County, 
Utah. Approximately 4 percent of the watershed is cropland; 87 percent is 
woodland. 

Federal lands administered by the Forest Service and by the Bureau of 
Land Management are included in the watershed. 

The structural measures planned for the watershed consist of one floodwater- 
retarding structure and channel improvement through the town of Glenwood, 
Utah. The town of Glenwood will bear the cost of the structural measures 
installed in the watershed. 

Land treatment measures on private lands will be installed, operated and 
maintained by the landowners of the farms on which the measures are installed 
under agreements with the Sevier County Soil Conservation District. 


Pleasant Creek pilot watershed : 
en) “Saclienited DPOGerel CON eee ee ee Lae $366, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__----__---- soackieteeccievch | 


Five flood-spreading structures together with the related outlet works have 
been constructed in the existing upper debris basin located in the mouth of 
Pleasant Creek Canyon. These structures are earth fill with a heavy rock face 
(average size rock 2 feet diameter) designed to spread flood flows to previously 
unused areas of the basin. Two dikes, one at the mouth of South Fork and an 
enlargement on the south side of the main debris basin dike were completed. 
Several hundred feet of new road approaching the latter job was also completed 
with the assistance of Sanpete County. Irrigation companies on their own initia- 
tive completed four major structures needed to complement the outlet works 
installed. 

Work completed by the Forest Service in the national forest area of the water- 
shed consists of 8.3 miles of roadside erosion control, 12 acres of reseeding, con- 
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struction of 320 acres of special purpose terraces, construction of 0.2 mile of 
gully stabilization and 4.5 miles of fences. 


Santaquin Canyon pilot watershed: 


nT mre rete eS Ea ii oe tsi li rn deel de beeeues _.. $114, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_---._-----------------~- 88, 233 


Local cattlemen have 29 permits to graze 575 cattle on the national forest land 
of the upper Santaquin Canyon, They have kept the cattle off the watershed 
range for 2 years and are presently grazing only half the number permitted and 
for a shorter period than in the past. As a result range grasses and other vege- 
tation has been reestablished. The vegetation is now much more effective in 
retarding runoff than 3 years ago. No grazing has been permitted on the 33 
acres of contour furrows and revegetated critical erosion area. Twenty-seven 
ranchers who own almost 13,000 acres of land in the watershed are cooperating 
with the Nebo Soil Conservation District. Sixteen of them have developed 
conservation farm or ranch plans for their lands and are installing the needed 
land-treatment practices. 

The Forest Service has installed all practices planned for national forest land 
except the stream channel stabilization. 

Detailed construction plans have been developed for a fender or protection 
dike to convey runoff into the desilting basin which was constructed in 1955. 
Detailed plans are now being developed to enlarge a canal to carry off excess 
floodwater without damage to the adjacent agricultural and residential property. 
Evaluation studies of changes in the kind and amount of range forage in relation 
to runoff and sediment production are being carried on. Appropriate instru- 
ments to measure the rainfall, sediment, and runoff have been installed. 


Virginia 
East Fork Falling River pilot watershed: 
Total estimated Federal cost_____~-~- Li inna eae Ren écatckend anithed _... $266, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__.__-___---___--___--_- 167, 244 


As of June 30, 1956, 2 of the 3 floodwater-retarding structures planned for this 
watershed were under construction and will be completed by December 1956. 
The soil conservation district easement committee is working on easements for 
the third structure which is scheduled for construction in fiscal year 1957. 

The Forest Service has the entire area of woodland, approximately 27,800 acres, 
under fire protection and has planted 248 acres of trees to stabilize severe sedi- 
ment producing areas, 

Farmers in the watershed have planted 493 additional acres to trees. To date 
208 acres of galled and gullied land have been planted to grasses and legumes 
to stabilize severe sediment producing areas. The Virginia Department of 
Highways has assisted in the seeding and planting of 25 miles of highway banks 
to stabilize these severe sediment producing areas. 


Washington 
Mission Creek pilot watershed : 
‘Total eptinaned:) Bomera) Comte. ok esos. nu... $848,000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956______-________- eee ys 


As of June 30, 1956, 2% miles of streambank and channel] stabilization had been 
completed as well as 3 miles of channel capacity inyprovement. 

Experimental plantings of native shrubs, volga wild rye, southern wood, crown 
vetch and a variety of grass mixtures had been made in an attempt to stabilize 
the loose soil. 

As of June 30, 1956, 17 district cooperators with 1,542 acres had been applying 
conservation measures in the Mission Creek watershed. Conservation measures 
applied included cover crops, fertilizing, hay and pasture seedings, and deferred 
and rotational grazing. Soil surveys and range site and condition surveys had 
been completed on all 11,680 acres of private lands. 


Spring Valley Creek: 


Total obligations through June 30, 1956____~— peek cain nd ap tote oak tb ake wi cnuicagh RR 


Authorization for this project was withdrawn at the request of the sponsors 
effective May 1954. 
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West Virginia 


Salem Fork of Ten Mile Creek pilot watershed : 
Orn Oa" 0 CCUG 0 Csi alee $296, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956-._-_._-_-------__----~-- 249, 068 


As of June 30, 1956, 7 out of the 8 floodwater detention structures had reached 
the contract stage and construction had been completed and earth fills seeded to 
perennial grasses and legumes on 5 of them. Construction work was started in 
early July on the other two structures. Field surveys had been completed and a 
design was in the early stages for the final structure. All planned channel im- 
provement work had been installed. Easements and rights-of-way for struc- 
tural works of improvement valued at $18,341 had been provided by the local 
watershed association. 

Of the estimated 115 landowners in the watershed, 88 are now soil conservation 
district cooperators. About 35 percent of the planned land-treatment measures 
have been installed. Cooperating landowners have furnished and planted 425,- 
000 tree seedlings under the technical supervision of the West Virginia State 
Conservation Commission. About 20,000 additional trees have been planted on 
critical sediment source areas. All forest land is under forest fire protection. 
Upper Grave watershed (Public Law 566) : 

BM 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_____--_____________--___ 706 


The sponsoring local organizations in this watershed are the Northern Pan- 
handle Soil Conservation District, the Cameron Planning Commission and the 
City Council of Cameron, W. Va. The watershed covers an area of approxi- 
mately 4,900 acres in Marshall County, W. Va. Approximately 15 percent of the 
watershed is cropland, 75 percent is grassland and woodland and 10 percent is 
miscellaneous, such as towns, roads, ete. 

The major works of improvement planned for this watershed consist of 7 flood- 
water retarding structures and 3.6 miles of stream channel improvement. These 
structural measures will be operated and maintained by the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. 

Some of the principal land-treatment measures planned in the watershed in- 
clude planting trees on 380 acres of steep land and improving the cover on 1,100 
acres of pasture. Approximately 500 acres of cropland will be converted to 
permanent hay. All plowing will be done on the contour and in contour strips 
where practical. The land-treatment measures will be installed, operated and 
maintained by the landowners in the watershed. 


Wisconsin 


West Fork of Kickapoo pilot watershed : 


2Ocnl estimated) Pederal: coets ioc. Seis kn gales ep ek $153, 000 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.___..-_____-_-___-__-_-_-_- 133, 274 


There are 196 farms in the West Fork of the Kickapoo pilot watershed project, 
comprising 17,945 acres of land. As of June 30, 1956, there was a total of 150 
soil-conservation district cooperators and 88 basic farm-conservation pli ns. One 
of the floodwater-detention structures planned was complete except for seeding. 
The second structure was under construction and was about 63 percent . »mplete. 

Land-treatment measures established as of June 30, 1956, included 4,3 )7 acres 
of contour stripcropping, 19 miles of terraces, 5 miles of diversions, : 4 miles 
of outlets and waterways, 332 acres of pasture planting, and 2,821 acre of fire 
protection. Establishment of contour stripcropping was about 70 perce at com- 
plete. Other land-treatment measures were about 30 percent established. 
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SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS OF WATER RESOURCES PROGRAMS 


Agency participation 

Funds available for surveys and investigations of river-basin areas for program- 
coordination purposes have. been allocated to the cooperating agencies in the 
Department as follows: 





1956, obli- 1957, esti- 1958, esti- 
gations mate mate 
(Bip antl On lr Miysillieelidaatld eepproe Vag Wirt surg Jeter wea) 
Soil Conservation Service Sl Dbesil.2 ee $142, 978 $767, 580 $775, 000 
Forest Service ---.---.-- Sarre ‘ ‘i 23, 672 126, 328 | 83, 000 
Agricultural Research Service an es 20, 442 | 175, 000 181, 000 
Webb 2 nei hssodik slits be pret 187, 092 | 1, 068, 908 | 1, 039, 000 
| 


River basin activities 

Section 6 of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 
566, 83d Cong.) authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with other 
Federal, State, and local agencies to make investigations and surveys of the 
watershed of rivers and other waterways as a basis for the development of coor- 
dinated programs. Executive Order 10584 prescribes rules and regulations re- 
lating to the administration of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act and directs the Departments of the Army, Interior, and Agriculture to coor- 
dinate their resources planning work. 

Review of lower Mississippi and tributaries project begun 

Early in the fiscal year 1956, the Department of Agriculture was requested by 
the Corps of Engineers to cooperate in a review of its lower Mississippi and 
tributaries project. This project proposal would have a major influence upon 
the agriculture of the area and is closely related to watershed improvements 
needed on watershed lands. 

The Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, and Agricultural Research 
Service are participating in the work with funds made available under this item. 
Work plan parties and specialists have assembled data, made field investigations, 
analyzed data, and started the preparation of reports on the agricultural aspects 
of various subareas. 

A field advisory committee consisting of representatives from these three 
agencies has been established to coordinate the various phases of the Department’s 
work. The Soil Conservation Service is primarily concerned with the soil and 
water conservation and watershed improvement phases of the review. The 
Forest Service is primarily concerned with forest production possibilities and 
values and with the forestry aspects of watershed improvement in the area. 
The Agricultural Research Service is conducting analyses of the economic aspects 
of various possible uses of land and water resources and the impact of such uses 
on local or national production requirements. The work covering all agricul- 
tural phases is being performed by subareas or tributary streams for coordination 
with the Corps of Engineers’ proposals for flood control, major drainage unde 
takings, and other activities for which it has responsibility. 


Cooperation with the Department of the Interior in the upper Colorado storag 
project 

By direction of the President, the Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Department of the Interior, plans to reappraise the direct agricnl- 
tural benefits expected to be produced by the designated participating projects 
of the Colorado River storage project, which was approved by the Congress on 
April 11, 1956. It will also study the impacts of that project upon lands and 
improvements administered by this Department and the relationship between 
project features and appurtenances and the watersheds in which they are 
situated. 

Preliminary understandings have been reached with representatives of the 
Department of the Interior about the conduct of this work, and plans for partici 
pation by concerned agencies of the Department and for securing the cooperation 
of the land-grant colleges in the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming have been started. The Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, and 
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Agricultural Research Service have been the primary Department agencies active 
in the work to date. A field advisory committee consisting of representatives 
of these agencies has been established. Representatives of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration and the land-grant colleges have occasionally participated. In- 
vestigations and studies on some of the 11 presently authorized Bureau of 
Reclamation Colorado River projects are expected to extend over at least 3 
additional years. 


Cooperation with the Corps of Engineers on the Delaware River survey 


During the fiscal year 1956, the Department of Agriculture was requested by 
the Corps of Engineers to cooperate in preparation of a Delaware River Basin 
water resources survey report based on a projection of at least 100 years. 
Particularly desired was information on agricultural demands for water and 
how they might be met by conservation practices or irrigation; demands for 
livestock watering; reforestation needs; prospective encroachment on farming 
areas by municipal and industrial expansion; increased demands for farm pro- 
duce; the effect of soil conservation techniques on low and high streamflows 
and on sedimentation above dam sites. Preliminary arrangements were de- 
veloped in the field in response to this request, and exploratory discussions have 
been held with representatives of the Corps of Engineers to determine the size 
and kind of staff, basic data available, work schedules, etc., involved. The 
cooperative studies are expected to continue into the fiscal year 1958. 


Departmental representation in other areas 


The Department is also represented on the Interagency Committee on Water 
Resources which has been established to facilitate coordination of investigations 
and surveys by the various member departments and agencies. Much of this 
work is done in the field. This requires that the Department maintain repre- 
sentation on various river basin interagency committees, which serve as points 
of contact between representatives of this Department and of other member 
departments and agencies in these basin areas, to keep all concerned mutually 
informed of investigations and surveys proposed and under way by the member 
agencies. The Department in 1956 maintained such representation in the 
Missouri, Columbia, Arkansas-White-Red River Basins, and Pacifie Southwest 
areas. Similar representation is to be maintained in the New England-New 
York area and in the north central and southeastern areas. There are also 
prospects of requests for cooperation in the investigations and surveys of the 
upper Mississippi, Kansas, and Potomac Rivers. 


Mr. Wurrren. You are asking for an increase of $8 million. Mr. 
Williams, do you have any further presentation in connection with 
that 

Mr. Wiui1AMs. No; I do not. It was included in my general state- 
ment. 

PILOT WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like for you to show in the record the num- 
ber of pilot watershed programs, the number of smal] watershed pro- 
grams on which work has started, and the number of new ones which 
you will have in the coming fiscal year. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


| 
| 


Pilot watershed projects 






































i 
Projects | Projects to be completed | 
Projects more in fiscal year— 
discon- than 90 __| Estimated | Estimated | 
Watershed and State tinued |. percent total cost Federal 
to Apr. |complete, cost | 
4, 1957 June 30, | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
1957 
Adobe Creek, Calif............-- x ide. pace beh keletee hss nsie . | $50, 740 
I I ia ae x ees ol a $193, 143 | 112, 000 
Baboosic River, N. H...--..---- | Ziti x a bbwet 1.05 A 24, 808 15, 427 
Ball Creek, N. Y 18 Coie P54 Beas aheous pubis ‘4eke<. 25, 349 | 21, 036 
Bill’s Creek, Kams -__.....-.-.--- Moyet Veuarcaicaresbeane=4 s abieiiie ats Madituc Bien 20, 972 
Ne ne al 4. en caleanealeanone = 1, 047, 582 633, 569 
Re WEN, SE ween eee ceal ince! oT 2 ere cea ae 1, 274, 654 | 799, 729 
Calaveras Creek, Tex_.....--.-.]-.....-.. x  nish.< Viele bj 807, 993 | 573, 468 
Calleguas Creek, Calif...........].......... ee Pe licen caedial x 5,821,740 | 1, 561, 000 
Chippewa V iver tributaries and 
Sew Cree, Meee so sect i a a! Pind ede uy i 3, 531, 590 1, 627, 000 
Geer Ce ei... ees es. Jd x Past Aino did ede Ribas 168, 469 | 66, 401 
Ss WLS 5. ne ann chee th wc che amin ts cata’ ial ho aed i 1, 599, 228 1, 070, 142 
een Oreck, N.Y o-oo. 20 cece x - : i | 178. 586 | 132, 950 
RID I UID, «by ade o ni cine Sains a x ped ekis Rstpgtlichd it eatt 651, 242 | 372, 992 
each ni neiel kia deus _ 420, 091 | 270, 323 
Day Creek, Nebr_.___.--.---.--- Rigtosics BiG tio. feepbuehy Oe Salk: od 217, 231 | 83, 473 
East Willow Creek, Minn___-.- ie x ah ot hidetea a 377, 949 219, 183 
East Fork of Falling River, Va__|__._....___|_-._______ x sek 489, 150 | 262, 148 
East Branch of South Fork of 
Blackwater, Mo...._.......--- ph i cad d Mohd. cay asenestnadal x 747, 550 | 441, 189 
Escondido Creek, Tex.....-.-.-- rere cl oo = ah vaeehe 2c] Saeed 766, 411 
Flat Creek, Ind__. piece Tee See x 310, 327 | 169, 643 
Floyd River tributaries, upper | _ | 
Plymouth and Nassau, lowa..| sii che hs de ich Bnet alii Ln dy Nik 5 ein wkend) 295, 366 | 42, 338 
Great Brook, N. Y-- aot 7 164, 877 90, 438 
Green Creek, Tex... Sen coe x = 3 | 1,474,847 | 1,004, 534 
Hadley eas UES. (Laie i i 1x 1,918,768 | 1, 180, 045 
Honey Creek, lowa_. ae bac LE 7 x mils | | | 478, 425 | 238, 166 
Indian Creek, Nebr. -|- ee ees | X | 1,892,005 | 971, 833 
Little Delaware- Mission } Creek, | | | | 
Kans Ua uie J. x rie sii 898, 487 547, 733 
Little Hoosick, N. Y_.-- ib deste tetthnctetitansi bint i a 609, 461 460, 1§2 
Lost Creek, Mo... | “3 vee dette yy 468, 786 | 320, 000 
Lost Creek, Kans oe 374, 341 200, 074 
Mission Creek, Wash eal . X | 326, 099 | 319, 945 
Money Creek, [ll i ; LAAN Uidh. hoe. xX \-- | -| 87, 883 | 53, 585 
Mule Creek, Iowa. .- A ee = > cals diel ; 736, 761 467, 465 
Muster Creek, Mont- J sf x oka Soha | rie Sees 8, 622 
North Fork of Broad, Ga hasta acento ie a etak eae i ; ..| 1,272,188 | 708, 468 
North Fork of Rough, Ky ee x ee ae a | | 802, 635 | 363, 759 
Old Tom Creek, Ill beEL UPS v.13 x .} |, 338, 143 | 278, 575 
Pequest, N. J. iin bpbkoel awk | ‘be TMi : | | 1,055, 604 671, 000 
Pleasant Creek, Utah....___- | x | 447,705 | 380, 042 
Plum Creek, Ky a De canta x ; | 1, 104, 865 506, 519 
Red River, u pper, Ky_- Pa x4] | | 633, 359 367, 052 | 
Rocky Fork-Clear C reek, Ohio-_.| xX Behe ot Ba 159, 623 97, 299 
Salem. Fork of Ten Mile Creek, | 
W. Va pam cl f 18 ps roe | 437, 624 326, 900 
Sandia Mountain tributaries, | | | 
New Mexico-. isos Lx ik ric} | X | 183, 454 | 149, 154 
Santaquin, Utah_._. scacibil MRi-23{Lé x eel w-----| 145, 808 | 113, 998 
Scott watershed, South Dakota. xX x | pas 181, 503 | 131, 690 
Six Mile Creek, Ark oot teeny, We i 3,245,617 | 2, 167, 585 
Snipe Creek, Kans_._- x ye & 373, 903 180, 829 
Spring Valley, Wash_ -- x 4, 293 
Switzler C reek, Kans_. . . | x 707, 255 319, 832 
Third Creek /N. Cc x 1, 477, 139 694, 489 
Tongue River, N. Dak x 4, 735, 394 3, 693, 715 
Twelve Mile Creek, 8, C xX 2, 479, 967 1, 224, 000 
Upper Green, Ky ; ‘ x 640, 037 373, 348 
Upper Hocking River, Ohio x 1, 436, 446 883, 974 
Upper Hondo tributaries, New | 
Mexico ' | xX 1, 136, 267 736, 364 
Upper Salt-Swedeburg  tribu- 
taries, Nebraska | xX 3, 200, 772 1, 892, 196 
Walnut Creek, Calif 7 : X | 6,000, 596 2, 237, 335 
West Fork of Kickapoo, Wis-. | X xX 187, 998 152, 161 
White Tanks, Ariz X X $31, 893 213, 606 
Wolf River tributaries, Ten | 
nessee. 3a x 792, 599 452, 686 


Total 62, 409, 425 | 34, 595, 625 
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Watershed projects authorized under Public Law 566 as amended (as of Apr. 1, 1957) 











Estimated | | 
years Estimated | Estimated 
State and watershed required | total cost Federal cost 
forcom- | 
pletion 

Clear Creek, Ala-_ eee E era 5 | $82, 711 $50, 638 
Arroyo Grande, Calif-_.-.------ sie Me Spa ad ohare 5 | 408, 601 289, 244 
Wray ees I cs shih eas se bitin alti as itt ae 5 176, 502 | 155, 860 
Bear Hole, Del Jolih stalen sas 5 325, 012 174, 748 
Lake Placid East Chain of Lakes, Fla 3 | 49, 780 30, 929 
Bear Creek, Ga............2. 5 | 363, 684 127, 388 
Rocky Creek, Ga__ ds thtadinchsig sa sch hp ase speodeeyl 5 | 184, 758 39, 553 
Tiskilwa watershed, 1 Snare ie eee gest al | 310, 624 268, 015 
Harmony Creek, Iowa_____.____- ARISE A 1 146, 650 117, 510 
Cimarron watershed, Kansas. - - 3 | 165, 586 109, 091 
Twin Creek, Ky- 5 | 271, 325 55, O85 
Bayou Dupont ‘watershed, RN Sa 5 | 2, 017, 857 1, 342, 353 
Little Deer Creek, Md__-_- 5 247, 756 169, 623 
Little Youghiogheny River, Md__ 5 | 624, 262 362, 971 
Rush Pine Creek, Minn as aT ee 5 | 236, 363 49, 510 
Oak-Middle tributaries, Nebraska. - 8 3, 047, 050 935, 915 
Plattsmouth watershed, Nebraska_- 5 230, 890 114, 400 
Wildhorse, Nebr__-. a 8 | 856, 740 347, 645 
Stony Brook, N.J cite 10 | 501, 854 266, 910 
Dona Ana Atroyo watershed, New Mexico. -_-.. 1 185, 328 178, 528 
Hatch Valley Arroyo w: atershed, New Mexico 3 | 206, 787 204, 847 
Big Wewoka, Okla- --- he eee 10 | 4, 055, 761 2, 053, 331 
Little Wewoka Creek-Graves Cree k, Okla. 10 | 2, 029, 145 934, 486 
EM IO FOO, GRINS 8 55-58 55 ene sesh sta ii- 5 | 624, 039 305, 543 
Coneross Creek watershe ae South Carolina 5 | 787, 966 455, 014 
Silver Creek, 8. Dak...” 5| 383,619 260, 769 
Johnson Creek, PN aS i Soe oy Se 5 659, 002 387, 793 
Cummins Creek, < SORE Ss 10 | 4, 773, 982 2, 198, 531 
Johnsons Draw, Tex___.....--- 5 | 1, 807, 772 1, 208, 488 
Lower Brushy, Tex_.__.------- : c 10 | 5, 358, 012 2, 821, 081 
Turkey Creek, Tex. __._..-- Es 2 ; ite: | 5 | 353, 084 68, 048 
Upper Brushy, Tex : ‘ | 10 4,921, 510 2, 858, 314 
Mill Canyon-Sage Flat, Utah____- : | 5 178, 055 161, 615 
Chimacum Creek, Wash--___--.-- , ‘ a 10 348, 554 178, 124 
Saar Creek watershed, Washington = ewan 10 | 211, 255 71, 265 
Upper Grave Creek, W. Va_.._------ 5S eel SL Saad 5 550, 052 342, 282 
OR AL, ndvistiddnantndhanadebssud Leith ds. gektacacdAeakbecddeasiel 7, 681, 928 19, 695, 447 








NorTeE.—It is estimated that about 40 or more additional watersheds will be Lean § for installation of 
works of improvement by June 30, 1957. The budget provides for another 80 watersheds to begin con- 
struction work in the 1958 fiscal year. 


WALNUT CREEK WATERSHED PROJECT 


Mr. Wurirren. In that connection I would like to mention a prob- 
lem that has come to our attention from two Members of the Congress 
from California. It was related that in a section of California—I am 
sure you will recall the area, two of the early pilot watersheds—the 
local people had agreed to put up considerably more local contribu- 
tion than has been required of those who have gone into the small 
watershed program since the Congress passed this basic legislation. 

It is Congressmen Baldwin and Teague. They state the local peo- 
ple feel they have contributed as much as they are able to and they 
in all fairness think the agreement with those two districts should be 
modified so that the Federal Government will treat these two areas on 
the same basis as we now treat other small watersheds under the geri- 
eral act which was passed subsequent to the approval of these two 
areas, 

Are you familiar with that; and could you diseuss it with us as 
to what the two sides of it are, and what might be required in the 
event that Congress thought they should tre: it them all alike? 

Mr. WritaMs. The Walnut Creek watershed project in California 
has been called to my attention. I would like to say at the time the 
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watershed projects were authorized it was the expressed judgment 
of this committee that the relationship of the non-Federal to the 
Federal cost should be in the vicinity of 50-50 percent. 

It was not to exceed 50 percent on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Actually, in terms of the total installation costs, all of the pilot 
watershed projects in the country figure out to 51 percent non-Federal 
and 49 percent Federal. We have held pretty closely to the desire of 
this committee. 

Each of these pilot projects varied as to the kind of program that 
was involved. Some of them were almost totally devoted to land- 
treatment sorts of measures, such as detention terraces, specially built 
in many ways, and over here in Ohio, a high degree of vegetative pro- 
tection with some degree of structural work. 

Whereas out in California the work was essentially all structural 
work. There was little opportunity for land-treatment work that 
would produce some effect. However, the relationship of the non- 
Federal cost to the Federal cost was comparable even though it was 
structural work out in those projects. 

In my opinion, it would create a difficult situation if at this time, 
when most of these pilot projects are well along to completion, and 
where there have been fairly heavy investments of local participation, 
to at this time give to 1 project or 2 projects in 1 section of the country 
some preference with respect to cost sharing. 

It would create the problem of whether we should then back up 
on the other projects and reimburse them for part of what they 
should or had put in in order to have equity. 

I believe we do appreciate the problem that the people in California 
have presented. I don’t think there is any question but what they are 
having a difficult time of raising the funds for their part of the 
project. However, I do feel that agreement was entered into in 
good faith at that time, and that the situation, the physical program 
has not particularly changed. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Wurtrren. How many new people do you propose for this work 
in 1958? 

Mr. Dorny. 275 man-years. 

Mr. Wuirten. I asked you to point out the new districts that were 
ready to go. What is the outlook down the line? Is the general 
acceptance of this program good, and can we expect a continuing local 
request for this type of work, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Wiixtams. I think the evidence points very strongly in that 
direction, Mr. Chairman. There are only some 300 counties left in 
the United States where there are no soil conservation districts now 
organized. 

Some 31 States have completely covered the soil conservation dis- 
tricts. In some States they do not choose to follow the county lines. 
Especially in Pennsylvania and California this past year there has 
been a very strong interest on the part of going forward with the 
district organization. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I really had reference to projects rather than 
districts. 
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Mr. Wruiams. Watershed projects, yes, there are applications 
coming in all the time. We now have applications from 46 States as 
of April 1 totaling 646. We understand that there are upward of 
300 additional applications that have not come to Washington that 
are now before State divisions of government, the governor or the 
water board, the State soil conservation committee. It is awaiting 
their action. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Williams, you point out there 
are 646 applications in 46 States. 

I believe that you have 32 applications from 23 States that are now 
in the operation stage. I believe that is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wiitr1ams. Yes. I believe actually that perhaps we gave Mr. 
Peterson a March 1 figure rather than April 1, so it is 35 as of April 1. 


ADEQUACY OF FUND FOR 1958 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Williams, will you have adequate funds on hand 
during the fiscal year 1958 to take care of these small watershed 
projects from the standpoint of operations after the planning has 

een completed ? 

Mr. Wiri1ams. Mr. Natcher, we believe the funds provided in the 
budget will be adequate to take care of the ones that will be approved 
through 1958 for carrying out that work on the basis of the present 
rate of planning. 


NUMBER OF WATERSHED PROJECTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Narcyer. Can you give me some idea approximately of the 
number that you anticipate for the fiscal year 1958 for operations? 

Mr. Writs. We have 35 that are already approved for opera- 
tions that will continue in fiscal year 1958. 

We anticipate there will be an additional 48 that will be put into 
operation sometime during the fiscal year, which makes a total of 
83 that will be in operational status during fiscal year 1958. 

We anticipate, and I believe the budget shows, that there would 
be 80 projects in the planning process that—for which the plans 
would be completed during 1958. 

Mr. Narcuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Voursett. When you say that there will be 83, will that mean 
83 projects for 1958 under construction ? 

Mr. Wiu1Ams. In operation status; that is correct. 

Mr. Voursett. Am I correct in assuming that we appropriated about 
$17,500,000 last year for the watershed protection? I was under the 
impression that it was less than that. I see a figure here in the book 
that looks like it is $17,500,000. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vurse.u. Because of the interest shown by the people through- 
out the Nation in this watershed program work, you are getting a 
great many more applications and you feel that would justify, if 
the Congress were able to appropriate $25,500,000, that you could 
economically use that amount of money ? 
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Mr. Wiutsams. We do, Mr. Vursell. The figure appropriated for 
1957 was $17,500,000. That covers both the ‘pilot and the Public 
Law 566 projects. 

I also would like to make this point, and that is the item in the 
budget for watersheds is a consolidated item. It contains funds for 
the United States Forest Service, some funds that are transferred 
to the Geological Survey and Weather Bureau for evaluation work, 
and in the case of some watersheds the Department of Interior agen- 
cies, such as the Indian Service and the Bureau of Public Lands. 

Even though the item appears in the Soil Conservation Service 
budget as a consolidated figure; not all the funds come to the Soil 
Conservation Service. 


EFFECT OF WATERSHED PROJECTS ON FLOOD CONTROLS 


Mr. Vurseww. I thought there was something else included there. 

Would you have any idea, say 10 years from now, what effect if 
any this watershed program w ould have on lessening the necessity of 
greater flood control projects farther down the streams, or will it 
have any impact? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Vursell, that is a debatable question in terms 
of the general application of it. For a specific watershed area, water- 
shed protection work, the land treatment and the small supplemental 
structures may have a very positive, definite effect on alleviating the 
downstream overflow. While on a very large watershed, such as the 
Kaw River of Kansas, that Kansas City is at the foot of, the impacts 
of watershed protection work would not produce a highly significant 
reduction of dood damages at Kansas City. 

It depends upon the shape of the watershed, the opportunities for 
doing the job in that particular watershed. 

Mr. Vourseit. I realize that control of overflow is only one of 
the benefits of protection of the soil and keeping the water in the soil 
for greater crops and greater coverage. Less siltation, sedimentation 
may be what you want to call it, would be another compensating 

actor. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
LOANS TO LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. [ note that you have $1,500,000 to provide funds for 
loans to local organizations to finance the local share of the cost of 
carrying out works for improvement. 

Do you handle that fund on the basis of any kind of formula as to 
what sections of the country it is available to, or do you just treat appli- 
cations on a first-come, first- served basis ? 

Mr. Wit1aMs. Mr. Chairman, the amendment to the Watershed Act 
last year provided the authority for the loaning of money to local 
organizations at the Government rate of borrow ing. 

The loan feature is administered by the Farmers’ * Home Administra- 
tion as part of their general credit arrangements. 

The estimate of $1,500, 000 is purely an estimate of what it may take. 
Actually, I think there are very few applications that have been 
made for any kind of loan considerations as yet. 





i 
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In fact, the Farmers’ Home Adimimistration is just not putting the 
finishing touches on their loan policy for that loan provision. There 
has been some preliminary indications 6f interest. in the loan provi- 
sion, but there have been no loans consummated. 

Mr. Warrren. I wonder what nature of security you could take on 
a thing like that? 

Mr. WituiaMs. I think that will vary by the size of the projects. As 
I understand it, it will be quite comparable to the credit arrangements 
they have with the water facilities loans, the community-type projects. 


INVENTORY OF CONSERVATION NEEDS 


Mr. Wuirren. This raises a question which has been called to my 
attention recently and which I had overlooked, and that is the inven- 
tory that the Department is making of conservation needs. 

Doubtless that was called to the attention of this committee but I 
don’t recall it: We have in sight 10 times more need than we can hope 
to get money to meet. I am just wondering, Mr. Peterson, what the 
basis of having an inventory is, what the cost is and from what source 
it is being financed 2 

Mr. Pererson. The basic purpose of the conservation needs inven- 
tory is to establish a better basis than we now have for the distribu- 
tion of conservation funds under the ACP program. 

You recall that the distribution formula we are now using was for- 
mulated back in 1947, on the basis of the best information that the 
various agencies could supply. 

The other purposes that we envision is to provide the basis for 
planning conservation programs nationally, statewide, and by counties. 

The work is headed up by the Soil Conservation Service. Other 
agencies are participating. The costs are being provided through the 
regular funds that are available to the going programs of the par- 
ticipating agencies. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we have included in the record at this point 
how much money has been spent on this survey, how many people or 
man-years have been devoted to it, and how much has been contrib- 
uted to it in the way of funds or workdays by the various agencies ? 

Mr. Pererson. I believe we can supply that. 

Mr. Wuirren. And what the plan is for the coming fiscal year in 
manpower and in cost by agencies ? 

Mr. Witxiams. Might L explain this? We can supply informa- 
tion. Some of it will be estimates rather than specific figures. The 
actual inventory on a nationwide basis is not yet underway. We have 
conducted some sampling inventories of different counties at the re- 
quest of the Bureau of the Budget to firm up procedures for making 
the inventory, and on the basis of those tests we have a fair idea of 
what will be involved in ms inpower input, and so on. 

The final procedures are just now being developed, and we anticipate 
it will take a 3-year period to complete the inventory. We can supply 
some estimates as to what the costs will be. 

Mr. Wuirten. We will be glad to have it. We would like for you to 
set out in the record the time in which this is planned to be done, the 
beginning and end of it, how long it would take, and the total cost. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Conservation needs inventory (estimated amount and man-years) 


Estimate Estimate Estimated Total estimated 
through fiscal year 1958 balance to requirements 
Jure 30; 957 complete bs! to complete 


Agencies 


Pe : — 


Amount |Man-, Amount esa | Amount 





B 
Man-| Ameunt |Man- 


























years years | years years 
Soil Conservation Service __..__- ---} 20.2] $163,000) 159.0) $923, 400 270. 8|$1, 421, 600) 450. 0/$2, 508, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration. ---- ‘a 550 ty 550 | 1) 550 3} 1, 650 

Agricultural Conservation eo 

Service -_--- 2.6| 23, 000 2.7| 23, 000 5. 5} 46, 000} 10. 8| 92, 000 
Commodity Stabilization Service- 8.9| 57,040} () | (4) ) () 18.9) 17,040 
Agricultural Research Service - 3. 5} 2, 200) 6.0} 54,300 12.0) 108,600) 21.5 191, 100 
Forest Service ___-- 2 5. 2| 39, 200; 30.8; 253,400 | 47.0; 385,400) 83.0 678,000 
Federal Extension Service _____..__- :5| 4,400 111,100 | 2} = 2000] «8S 7, 500 
Agricultural Marketing Service... _- 4 1 775; (@® | (525) | @) | 525) el 1, 825 
seupnastacentpeney asenp=naemepeemnnnaremne bagueyseuncca fom goemesnettanema i ——-- | ——— eres fereqngerenennesyesene 

Total, Department of — 
ture_.....- 54ssen scout 41 316, 165} TS PS ms 1, 964, 675}! 575. 4|13, 537, 115 





| 
' 











1 No estimate available for Commodity Stabilization Service for 1958, 1959, 
participation has not been determined. 
2 Less than “Yo man-year. 


and 1960, since extent of 


Fioop PREVENTION 


Program and financing 


| ‘ . 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Program by activities: | 
i Preliminary examinations and surveys. _- > | $34, 370 | 1 
2. Works of improvement...-......-.-....-----.. & 9, 936, 554 | $13, 740, 205 | $13, 220, 000 


Total obligations 


phn ditbidendeintids, tp obacentdevenadels cite 9, 970, 924 13, 740, 205. | 13, 220, 000 
Financing: 
Recovery of prior year obligations...................-..... ea ee eee i 
Unobligated balance brought forward_. ae Decal —1, 707,998 | —1, 740, 205 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward. & 1, 740, 205 +. A |. pus 
ee ee Seiad cee 10, 000, 000 . ee 000, 009 | 13, 290, 000 





LOS vt ED ‘, I 





: 
; 
; 
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Obligations by objects 


i 
| 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate} 1958 estimate 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions. nnkisusee cidrciaedl 649 650 665 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions--.__-- oe ay 162 155 142 
Average number of all employees - - __ , ‘ 740 | 790 763 
Number of employees at end of year sneer 839 | 834 840 


A verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary... ._._- ila withers $4, 830 | $4, 739 $4, 704 
































Average grade sie ns aan ane GS-6.4 | GS-6.2 GS-6.2 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. -__- 5 einai 2, 710, 780 $2, 973, 181 $2, 810, 000 
Positions other than perm: inent ____ haa ‘ 440, 365 | 418, 842 400, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base _- eee 10, 939 |. : t 11, 000 
Payment above basic rates. clcscaanbe 31, 592 41, 900 40, 000 
Other payments for personal serv ices Se eee 1, 884 | . wn Nb sieelntenns 
Total personal services pie 3, 195, 560 | 3, 433, 923 3, 261, 600 
02 Travel t Snwiewuaet 119, 55% 139, 493 125, 000 
03 Transportation of ‘things a ‘ alee Dalal 15, 797 | 21, 575 20, 000 
04 Communication services_ _- 5 halen nia ginet 35, 149 | 42, 064 40, 000 
05 Rents and utility services * eee aa 51, 735 | 59, 749 59, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -- . i sii 14, 886 | 19, 178 17, 000 
7 Other contractual services J liad 4, 504, 703 | 7, 757, 513 7, 163, 400 
Services performed by other agencies ___- saunas 65, 080 | 81, 167 75, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ; apical 578, 856 | 525, 121 525, 000 
09 Equipment : ; 122, 139 | 125, 389 125, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund _-_ | 194, 600 
i3 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: | 
Aw ards for employee suggestions - heT..£0% 811 2, 302 2, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments__.._. aot : Zale 9, 225 } 8, 898 9, 000 
Total, Soil Conservation Service 4 12, 216, 3 372 11, 616, 500 
ALLOTMENT TO FOREST SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions. -- ahaa a 91 | 109 109 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___---- wesat 159 159 159 
Average number of all employees. -. sSiivieiiee ote Sa 253 | 260 | 260 
Number of employees at end of year ---- : 4$3.ssed—s 208 | 224 | 224 
=e =|— = _—— 
Average salaries and grades: | 
| General schedule grades: | 
Average salary __-- --- i as J $4, 999 | $5, 021 $5, 073 
| Average grade. ..-. ain ; : GS-6.6 GS-6.6 GS-6.7 
Ungraded positions: Average salary-_---- hid etal $4, 168 $4, 266 $4, 266 
j 01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_. Segue’ » aida $408, 627 | $429, 946 | $429, 946 
Positions other than perme anent_- aan ae chee 321, 565 | 389, 330 | 389, 330 
Regular pay above 52-week base__- : sS es 1, 520 | | 1, 650 
Payment above basic rates____- Jstssat 4,991 | 5, 905 5, 905 
Total personal services ; onan 736, 703 | 825, 181 | 26, 831 
02 Travel . eawsers 13, 677 15, 600 | 15, 600 
03 Transportation of things kee a 6, 6, 700 | 6, 700 
04 Communication services. ‘ 6, 6, 900 | 6, 900 
05 Rents and utility services__- P , wes 7, § | 8, 000 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. ; a | 
07 Other contractual services . 132, | 245, 430 
Services performed by other agencies... ; al 60, 675 70, 225 
08 Supplies and materials__. oe 293, 56 378, 864 
09 Equipment : * 3, 6, 750 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- ---- we ‘iu 16, 988 | | 33, 750 
Contributions to retirement fund-_.-.----- ol 26, 400 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- ---- naaies | 60 ees 
15 Taxes and assessments-.- aon paket | 5, 930 6, 550 | 6, 550 
an aioe ; seeaiahianaade 
Subtotal ree 1, 285, 360 1, 552, 333 | 1, 632, 000 
Deduct charges for qu: arters and subsistence __.-.-- | 27, 930 28, 500 | 28, 500 
Total, Forest Service 5 1, 523, 833 | 1, 608, 500 
| Total obligations... . | 9,970,924 | 13,740,205 | 13, 220,000 
| 
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Budget authorizations, empenditures and balances 








1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





see — - waseeifeces — RS 


| 
| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
; | 


Appropriation _-------- «4 QhO J. Stee. Fak . $10, 000, 000 $12, 000, 000 | $13, 220, 000 
Balance brought forward: : | | 
Unobligated __ ot ae irks area eens ‘ ; 1, 707, 998 | 1, 740, 205 |.-.- . 
Cee bee... 5) GER. ccc ebnassden< 2, 765, 847 | 2, 907, 454 | 5, 447, 659 
Total budget authorizations available, --- -- it ieee dh 14, 473, 845 16, 647, 659 18, 667, 659 


' 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— | 








Out of current authorizations. --.-~---..--,--------------- i} 9, 826, 186 i 6, 552, 341 7, 152, 341 
Outmt prior autinerinationss...c:..23..-)----..-..5.---.--. | “ , 4, 647, 659 5, 447, 659 
MateBemmendtiowes oes ci 2k, --adingiero ahh cnn 9, 826, 186 | 11,200,000 | —_12, 600, 000 
Balance carried forward: | | 
Unobligated _ _-.-...---- SORT dencwadiang neptionndheodt 1, 740, 205 |---- 
Obligated........--. Liccitutainiiieiebeusdeain bum wice 2, 907, 454 5, 447, 659 | 6, 067, 659 
Total expenditures and balances-----..----.-.-.---..- Zall 14, 473, 845 16, 647, 659 18, 667, 650 


Mr. Wuirren. We might: then proceed to the next item which is 
flood prevention. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


On the flood-prevention item we would like to include pages 336 
through 339 and 341 through 354 of the justifications in the record 
at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Flood prevention 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958______...-__-----_--_-_ $12, 000, 000 
EE CAMINI ch ci tnt is enh escenpniciao nese dagh mm es esis i as chapel ehepignemmsetinee 13, 220, 000 
I acke hen Rede pie nti sae eee ene ndetownns ge +1, 220, 000 


Summary of increases, 1958 


Increase to accelerate the installation of flood-prevention works of 
improvement and conservation land treatment in the 11 water- 


sheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944______________ +1, 011, 000 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
el i aie +209, 000 
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Project statement 


1957 


Project 1956 (estimated) 


} 


1. Preliminary examinations and 
surveys. 
2. Works of improvement 


Total retirement costs (Public Law 


$34, 370 


936, 554 | ' $12, 000, 000 | 





Increase or decrease | 


| Retirement 


costs 
(Public 
Law 854) 


+$209, 000 | 


| [+209, 000) | 


+209, 000 








854) ade i . | 
Leal Dos ppc 
Subtotal . | 9,970, 924 | 12, 000, 000 | 
1955 appropriation available in 1956 —1, 707, 998 | os 
1956 appropriation available in 1957...|+-1, 740, 205 | 


Recovery of prior year obligations_ —3, 131 : 


Total appropriation or esti- 


ee > > | 10,000, 000 | 


12, 000, 000 


Other 


+$1, 011, 000 
{+-12, 000] 


+1, 011, 000 | 





1958 
(estimated) 


$13, 220, 000 
{221, 000 


13, 220, 000 


1 In addition, $1,740,205 is available from prior year balances of which $1,615,737 is from funds allocated 


in 1956 for works of improvement, $60,789 from preliminary examinations and surveys, an activity diseon- 
tinued in 1956, and $63,679 from general basin investigations, an activity discontinued under this appropria- 


tion item in 1955. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The flood control acts provide for the reduction of floodwater, sediment, and 
erosion damages and the prevention of floods by installation of watershed- 
improvement measures for which the Department of Agriculture is responsible 
and for control of floods by main-stream control works for which the Department 
of the Army is responsible. The work of this Department under this item is 
carried on in the 11 watersheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
and consists of (a) the preparation of detailed subwatershed or functional work 
plans which specify the kind of improvements to be installed for flood prevention, 
their location, and the work schedule, (b) the installation of works of improve- 
ment, such as diversions, dikes, gully-stabilizing and water-retarding structures, 
debris and desilting basins, floodways, stream-channel improvement, fire pro- 
tection and woodland improvement measures, etc., to reduce flood, erosion, and 
sediment damage and retard runoff and control its movement into the main 
streams, and (c) the acceleration of land-treatment measures to prevent erosion 
and protect the structural works of improvement from flood and sediment dam- 
age. Proposed improvements by the Department are correlated with and de- 
signed to protect mainstream work by the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and others in addition to providing protection to the watershed 
lands and property above the mainstream works. 


Program assignments 


The Soil Conservation Service has general responsibility for administration 
of the work of the Department authorized under the flood control acts. The 
Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service carry out the planning and 
installation of flood-prevention works of improvement and land-treatment meas- 
ures in the authorized watersheds. The Forest Service activities are concerned 
with (@) all national forests and other lands in the authorized watershed that 
are administered by the Forest Service, (») all rangeland in or adjacent to 
national forests and used in conjunction with such forests under formal agree- 
ment with the landowner, and (c) certain specialized technical assistance on 
other forest lands within the watersheds. The Soil Conservation Service activi- 
ties are concerned with all other private and public lands in the watersheds. 
Maintenance responsibilities 

The proper and continued maintenance of installed measures is the key to 
the long-time effectiveness of the watershed-improvement programs. Land- 
owners and operators generally maintain conservation and other measures which 
benefit primarily the lands upon which they are installed. Local units of gov- 
ernment have the responsibility to maintain the measures which provide pri- 
marily off-site benefits. 

EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Allocation of funds for works of improvement 


Funds available for planning and installation of flood-prevention works of 
improvement are allocated between the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest 
Service as follows: 











Agency 1956 obli- 1957 funds 1958 esti- 
gations available mate 
Be Cae eNO. FUE Wain sick a acc cn cetk ccesenndunseuds $8, 609, 000 $11, 916, 372 $11, 316, 500 
Petes BOT VIOe. «pn secdocsose<- kiln ate claretchad aaa ieee 1, 173, 770 1, 523, 833 1, 603 500 
RET DIN. io ace cnsndenn<ctssddapatancimadatgaed 153, 784 300, 000 300, 000 
Rs tc dhnduchahusdubtsopaneienaastntessuiten Sand 9, 936, 554 13, 740, 205 13, 220, 000 





87767—57—pt. 4——_19 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The following table provides a breakdown by watersheds of the allocations 
for 1957 and 1958 shown above: 


1957 funds available, agency dis- | 1958 budget estimate, agency dis- 
tribution | tribution 

Sgtchies 

| 

| 














Watershed 
Soil Con- Forest Soil Con- Forest 
servation Service Total servation Service Total 
Service Service 
1. Buffalo Creek, N. Y...-..--- $366, 609 $5, 226 $371, 835 | $335, 400 $600 $336, 000 
2. Colorado (middle), Tex. .__.- 3, Ge SE, Leena xersenh . See 1, 528,000 |_.........-| 1, 528,000 
3. Coosa, Ga.-Tenn _._.__...__- 543, 457 29, 648 573, 105 | 542, 000 29, 000 571, ,000 
4. Little Sioux, lowa-Minn. .__- 842, 387 }....--..:.- 842, 387 | 666, 000 |_______- 666, 000 
5. Little Tallahatchie, Miss____- 942, 237 177 7, 352 1, 119, 589 632, 700 184, 300 817, 000 
6. Los Angeles, Calif__....._- 587, 107 623, 014 1, 210, 121 | 311, 500 659, 500 971, 000 
7. Potomac, Md., wey Va., 4 
W. Va. oie Seeslll 568, 430 34, 380 602, 810 | 588, 900 38, 100 627, 000 
8. Santa Ynez, Calif..__-.-.__-. | 29, 902 140, 606 170, 508 | 10, 000 153, 000 163, 600 
9. Trinity, Tex. -._-- stedenaa 2, 520, 737 1,800 | 2,522,537 2,683,000 |_.........- 2, 683, 000 
10. Washita, Riis eit lk 3 27 BP TL : 2, 497,952 | 2,686,000 |_____- 2, 686, 000 
ll. Yazoo, Miss..-.......-.-....- 1, 595, 333 511, 807 2,107,140 | 1,333, 000 retains 1, 872, 000 
42, Emergencies '_.-...........-< |--------- bate = fla 300, 000 |.......- pe 300, 000 
Total__-__- nwaokt e----| 11, 916, 372 | 1, 523, 883 13, 740, 205 11, 316, 500 ‘1 603, 500 “13, 220, 000 





1 Under authority of sec. 216 of the Flood Control Act of 1950, not to exceed $300,000 may be easel 
each fiscal year for emergency measures when a fire, flood, or any other natural element or force has caused 
a sudden impairment of the watershed. This amount is not included in the amounts proposed for dis- 
tribution to the individual watersheds. However, any balances not needed for emergency measures as 
provided by the act are distributed later in the year to those watersheds where the greatest need exists and 
where the local people have provided easements and rights-of-way to permit installation of additional works 
of improvement. 


Watershed work plans and improvement measures 


The Department, in cooperation with soil conservation districts, watershed 
organizations, and other local, private, and public agencies, is planning and 
installing watershed improvement measures in all 11 of the authorized water- 
sheds. As of June 30, 1956, work plans had been developed for 14,275,828 acres, 
or about 47.4 percent of the 30,102,774 acres in the authorized portion of the 
watersheds. Work plans were revised and developed for 16 subwatersheds of 
the 11 authorized watersheds during 1956. 

The following table lists some of the major watershed works of improvement 
which were installed cooperatively by the Department agencies and local co- 
operators in 1956, and those planned to be installed in 1957 and 1958: 


j | 


On the 1956 1957 1958 
Type of improvement Unit land, June | actual | estimate | estimate 
30, 1956 


1. Floodwater-retarding structures ; Number -- 382 104 126 183 
2. Stabilization and sediment control strue- 
tures: 

(a) Structures do 5, 242 1, 358 | 337 515 

(6) Debris and desilting basins ____ eee | eee 244 : 1, 591 1, 098 

(c) Detention terraces_ - Miles 295.0 145.0 97.3 73.0 
3. Subwatershed waterway improvement... do | 11.0 0.3 | 70.0 111.1 
4. Stream channel improvement.-_------ SUMS cnn eid 831.4 193. 6 | 105.9 159. 4 
5. Diversion ditches and dikes_._._......-...|----.do-- ; 619. 5 168. 0 279.8 324. 0 
6. Floodways (channel excavat ion)____- SoG nw ae 19.0 0.7 ; 0.3 


7. Stabilization of critical runoff and sedi- 
ment-producing areas: 








(a) Roadside erosion control. -- ---- likece nc thane 2, 128.8 434. 6 325.0 408. 0 

BOC eda eww wedineess4.| AGS...... 181, 942 56, 614 44, 082 59, 619 
8. Fire protection: 

(a) Fire-control trails and breaks__._.| Miles cot 455.8 28 21.8 62.0 

(6) Structures - __-- ~ Number - -_- 94 1 12 33 

(c) Heliports and helispots.. be i ee ns | 190 | 15 big spend 

(d) Mobile equipment-.-_..-....----. ie cas | 99 stew 2 3 
9. Communication facilities: | 

(a) Permanent radio installation____- 88.00 338 16 











(0) Telephone lines. -..........-------- Miles. - - -- 230.0 |- =o 5.0 15.0 
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Basic runoff data collected 

Basic data for runoff and erosion as related to slope and vegetative cover 
conditions is particularly needed in the Little Tallahatchie and Yazoo watersheds 
in Mississippi to design adequate and economical structural measures and effee- 
tive conservation treatment of the watershed lands. The Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station has started special studies of this nature. Annnal summaries 
showing the results of these investigations will be furnished to the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

Reimbursements of $21,980 were made in the 1956 fiscal year to the United 
States Geological Survey for collecting rainfall and runoff data in the study area 
and in 4 other flood-prevention watersheds. 

Continuation of these studies will be required for several years to secure data 
to provide a sound base for the selection of land-treatment measures and ade- 
quate design of structural measures. 


Emergency measures 


Section 216 of the Flood Control Act of 1950 authorizes the emergency treat- 
ment of watersheds impaired by fire or other natural element to prevent serious 
sediment and flood damage to life and property. Five such watersheds involving 
68,400 acres were treated during fiscal year 1956 at a total cost of $252,155. 
Local beneficiaries contributed $89,480 and the Federal Government financed the 
balance of $162,675 from flood-prevention funds for emergency measures. 

Four of the five areas were located in southern California, the fifth in Wyo- 
ming. Some 317,000 pounds of rapid germinating ryegrass, mustard, brome, or 
other grasses were sown by airplane or helicopter to provide an immediate pro- 
tective cover over most of the burned areas. Reseeding results were exceptionally 
good. In addition, some 47 miles of clogged channels were cleared and 16 
miles of eroding fire-control lanes and trails were stabilized. 

The largest single burned area treated in the vicinity of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
experienced exceptionally heavy rainfall shortly after seeding operations and 
channel clearing were completed. About 7.17 inches of rain was received in a 
24-hour period which caused some flooding in 4 canyons and damages weré 
estimated at $200,000. 

General storms occurred over the entire area in January 1956, but no signifi- 
cant damage was reported. Cleaning of the channels of debris aided materially 
in reducing flood damage during this storm. 


Status of work on individual flood-prevention watersheds 


Los Angeles River watershed 


Sure GOING RUN I season . $19, 350, 496 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_._----_---___---_-____._ 7, 600, 534 


The Soil Conservation Service has assisted private landowners to install 
planned conservation practices on almost all of the watershed that has a signifi- 
eant effect on the flood problems. The flood channel improvement works are 
progressing according to schedule in cooperation with the Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District and the San Fernando Valley Soil Conservation District. 
The urban area of Los Angeles has expanded into a considerable part of the 
San Fernando Valley agricultural area since the start of the project. 

The Forest Service, cooperating with the LosAngeles County Fire Depart- 
ment, resumed installation of fire-protection improvements in the county pro- 
tected area of the watershed. Under cooperative agreement between the Los 
Angeles Flood Control District and the Forest Service, preliminary plans, surveys, 
and investigations were completed for the construction of nine concrete crib 
channel barriers in a steep mountain tributary above a highly developed suburban 
area. The Los Angeles Flood Control District will bear about 44 percent of the 
construction cost and obtain the necessary easements and rights-of-way. The 
Forest Service cooperated with the city of Los Angeles and the county of Los 
Angeles in seeding 2,000 acres of burned land, planting of vegetation to stabilize 
Los Angeles County flood-control dams. It also assisted the flood-control district 
in determining the watershed areas needing stabilization above existing struc- 
tures. Other accomplishments include the stabilization of 3.3 miles of eroding 
roadside, revegetating 2,200 ucres of critical flood and sediment source lands, 
and the construction of 20 miles of fire-control roads, 12 miles of firebreak, and 
15 heliospots for fire protection purposes. 








; 
: 
: 
4 


eee eet 
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The major works of improvement that we installed or under contract as of 
June 30, 1956, are: 








Measures Unit Number of 
units 
eee FOCUS WUTINTUNS oon edo e coc m anne ceen nn nnceeunccseececs eee. i..., 1 
IN in incncngintntaagbaibn od tuts ckeedthtwsksiesiulubecdsacbusdeelnsen GG2652:2 137 
Strenm-phammel imprawememt ois obi bs ei dts ec cesewessenden cee Miles.....-. 20.9 
I cel atl ictenat 74.5 
Ne eee eee ee eee eae Samm acoughesabeulaape ees <7 
poavensenenn of oritionl aves... ....... 62.06.02 Lee ie Acres. ...... 11, 940 
Fire control: 
Roads and trails 74.5 
Firebreaks ___ 145 
Buildings--__- 58 
NUE. co anemndia 146 
2-way radio installations denewuneneetie wed 130 
RESELL ES EEL EES NE OIE RES Miles 24 
Se armani. 20s 8S sh tO ds se ecacouee e 15 
Santa Ynez River watershed 
Total estimated Federal cost.._......-...-.-.-----_-------_---- $3, 791, 276 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_......-..-----_--------_ 1, 634, 362 


The intensified fire-protection effort in the Santa Ynez watershed was largely 
responsible for preventing the destructive conflagrations in adjoining water- 
sheds from sweeping through the Santa Ynez watershed last year. Three 
thousand acres were preplanned for the installation of additional fire-protec- 
tion facilities, and 14 miles of fire trail were constructed. 

The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as 
of June 30, 1956, are: 











Measures Unit Number of 
units 
NN I oo cain ccnneen serie succudiubudkebeenabblstoesseccnll Each._....- 105 
a pinot a ates 3 
Stream-channel improv mbent. 200050245 ee SLL gs, ed Mile. ....-- 6.1 
Roadside-erosion control_._.............-- ike LIT... Cidinldadddeine danse SMO ieliied 103 
I OO a os vigind nica citnnna> cddeshtt sonsetnenbcuneetnncnd EE 134 
Subwatershed waterway improvement. ju cpannn dees ook Mile.... 3.1 
Diversion ditches and dikes................-..------ 2 cc none Phin tia 14 
I eee ae ian eeesivenmnntediaentind Sai amee 2 Ose. 3.1 
Fire control: 
i or navn cninaenekininn aecennwnndians aban mdmnisnacahie Alain not 206 
titel nee dawg ahochuatu jonan~«sieel sien Sith wpa cthebis ee 240 
a a al hs santa solide oiendnaedianne tennant Each........ 4 
AM Lith Mal Usehedrinsesthnvty~sodgobangurcennnonsagguacorendioant sions 69 
ren nnn CRINONNNNM LYS. SLi k . Ska. Ud dec enlanacbbawubuacwate bce. th. 21 
EEE SE OT LT TE en, ere iodides debuaplegsiaebannatda DEO sade ll 
other eu en eerinnnepenbeiibeeenennntsetennee Each........ 3 
Coosa River watershed 
Re a nIIINEET SPUD MIs ener irene pencegren eta eirem nen ayn $8, 147, 053 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_._.-.--------_-_---__-__- 1, 445, 311 


Farm planning is ahead of schedule in the watershed. More than 1,200 farm- 
conservation plans have been developed with farmers cooperating with the 4 
soil conservation districts in the watershed. These plans provide for sound 
conservation treatment on 101,561 acres of the watershed. Significant progress 
is also being made in the stabilization of road cuts and fills in cooperation with 
county commissioners. Eighty acres of critical runoff and sediment-producing 
land were planted to trees by the Department and 115 acres of noncritical land 
by the landowners in 1956. 
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The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as 
of June 30, 1956, are: 














Measures Unit Number of 
units 

BenoGrr oben rete SUG iain isis cninicnceietdicdtnivisieiecciecdadel Each........ 24.0 
Subwatershed waterway improvement_.-...........---.-.-..--.------------- Miles..is-.es 13.5 
Stream channel improvement. __---.------ alas aches praciasin aio ede nein tae Oeiee mae a 50.0 
Pe CURIE se obs. deine tbl nd tsb wkétcdwocactbbecdinccan SER, 318.0 
IO OE INU Sis. ont dn cinndininsdghls tnadiiccuabedbbidenwtiiid AONB. Uiscdé 11, 048 
Fire control: 

peamien Gir GNI Be 5. cncaccowen ca batteddlasdtadititenrenade Miles_..---- .8 

Buildings ule nsisatenckuecbedbiicesa ae es ee ee ) eee 3.0 

et a, ee ee ee ae ee ---|--- do. wail 9.0 

SEEDED SE INE 6. S cticonnconcnunnancnea mideeuusdeasaaebensedaaee yaaa 7.0 

Lookout towers. __-..-.-- i aia le a | iti 3.0 
O08 DRE 6 cenirntb le ccndcccccccccucssdsbbeusandaanatbihedéadeddectnes | Asics 200 

Little Siouw watershed 

a is SE IN sacra iecceaninrarcasan echdncanicce genistein $25, 568, 552 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.-_-.--.--..-----------. 7, 288, 618 


The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as of 
June 30, 1956, are: 





| 
Measures Unit Number of 
| units 

Floodwater retarding structures. ................--- pete £35 Each........ 128 
Stabilizing structures................. conenain sede ceed: deen Rani 4h4.by -ciccisetes 260 
Detention terraces__.__- Bethel eh Tha tac Bit Pee eis Steet.» Seis. Soins | Co | eee 295 
Subwatershed waterway improvement. - -- Sk cee Miedema atetetaeeee oes | 18.4 
Serene Ohaieiiel tetpegwotenmt.... ...0 5. cise s i et locleiita cha AT: Oe.di5 ..} 53.5 
Diversion ditches and Gikes. s ......-..<-cn<en--<ad--iews nd dss tamninaih lsat ee | 26. 4 
WOO 6 incense dices dice uteempre:nceineeeiieniaccaliimin apie ts ---| sepa aicaistenndial 9 


Standard level cropland terraces and terraces which intercept runoff water 
from steep pasture areas, have been established at an accelerated rate in this 
watershed. Both types of terraces have a remarkable effect in reducing runoff and 
sediment deposition and a reduction in cost of downstream stabilizing measures 
are thereby made possible. 

Heavy flood producing rains during the year in two subwatersheds provided 
an opportunity to observe the effectiveness of the floodwater retarding structures 
installed in the area. All installations operated within the specitications for 
which they were designed thereby averting damage from floodwater and sedi- 
mentation downstream. 


Little Tallahatchie River watershed 


CRIT Ta I I iii i circ amet _. $14, 297, 289 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__.--..........--___-... 3, 827, 113 
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The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as of 
June 30, 1956, are: 








Measures Unit Number of 
| units 
Floodwater retarding structures..............._..________- bisa snail Each_.___.- 3 
SEEN SE EEE ETT TEE SLE 37 
Dennen uascoaneinacncnts A se 1,311 
Revegetation of critical areas. ...................__.- a uniihanbewe heeds Acres_....--| 89, 831 
EE EES eee ; See G0iii32 359, 1 
Subwatershed water improvement.__..________ SE sansa 11.4 
| RE EE aa ; __.do 123. 6 
Diversion ditches and dikes......_.___.__.___.____- Shea _...do ‘ 63.7 
eat BR SRT lcs lp ele ite do 83. 6 
Fire control: | 
a a deena sam eteeaaaiine an OS ee 8 
Nee euipoaubhaneecsdl aa 19 
Lookout towers___.______- Whe ah Cale g oa ee _do ; 11 
a ae... .-...-...... : ae ieceeee Miles... -- 14 
2-way radio installations..._._.........._.____-- feos ooesl Each aon 13 
ROR PINE o.oo sono. ann n ens MODRNSAR. Il: .-| Acres. wel 3, 194 
| | 





This year, farmers of Cane Creek, a subwatershed of the Little Tallahatchie 
River watershed, will complete the essential conservation measures they set up 
as goals in 1949. Completion of these conservation measures will bring back 
into high production over 2,000 acres of valley land. More than half of this land 
has been unsafe for row crops for several years. 

According to John Stewart, chairman, Cane Creek Watershed Association, 
“We feel we have about reached our objectives in tying down with trees and grass 
all of the severely eroding land within the watershed. About 95 percent of the 
people of the watershed are cooperating.” 

Since the initiation of this project in 1947, some 24,000 acres of actively eroding 
farmlands have been planted to trees to permanently heal these eroded lands. 
During the past year, landowners planted 2 million pine seedlings in addition to 
more than 10 million seedlings planted by departmental employees and con- 
tractors. 

Fire-control improvements have been installed cooperatively with the State 
of Mississippi in 96 percent of the watershed area, which reduced the number 
of fire occurrences in the past 10 years from 500 in 1947 to slightly less than 120 
in the past year. The majority of these 120 fires occurred in the 3 counties 
within the watershed which had not received intensified fire protection prior to 
September 1955. The total burned area in the watershed was reduced from 
15,000 acres to less than 4,800 acres during the same period. 


Yazoo River watershed 


EE IPE, CON nn orn nee canteens $39, 389, 364 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_.-.-....---..-.----_.-_-- 6, 181, 377 


The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as 
of June 30, 1956, are: 





Measures Unit Number of 
units 

Floodwater-retarding structures. .__.........--..-- h< ee ‘ due Each....... 8 
Stabilizing structures__..._...---- : FE NS f wil ae 338 
Desilting basins. -_-_--- oo - a ; ; do_._ 3, 317 
Subwatershed waterway improvement. -. - iat decode Miles. ..... 114 
Stream-channel improvement. --. is pha o SudG be RhERR Jp Oss ka 551.6 
Diversion ditches and dikes. ---_--.-- se calorie tee Riba sit ninte ee ae 473.1 

Revegetation of critical areas__-__- peaeaaedahansln venniare Acres. ... 133, 57 
Roadside-erosion control__..___-_-_--- iwaeat § | Miles. .....- 1,011.1 
vee tanting,.. ..-:......- i ‘ ‘ | Acres. ... 7, 500 


Of particular significance in this watershed is the increasing interest of local 
people in organizing into watershed groups so that the watershed organization 
ean collect funds for cost sharing and secure rights-of-way. It seems likely that 
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within the next 2 years requests for assistance in comprehensive flood-prevention 
programs will be presented by 6 or 7 organized watershed districts. 

Since the initiation of this project in 1947 some 46,000 acres of actively eroding 
farmland has been planted to trees to permanently heal the eroded lands. During 
the past year, landowners planted some 10 million pine seedlings in addition 
to more than 20 million seedlings planted by the Forest Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Fire-control improvements have been installed cooperatively with the State 
of Mississippi in 82 percent of the watershed area, which has reduced the number 
of fire occurrences in the past 10 years from 8,500 in 1947 to about 1,880 in the 
past year. The majority of these fires the past year occurred in the four counties 
within the watershed which had not received intensified fire protection prior to 
September 1955. The total burned area in the watershed was reduced from 
235,000 acres to less than 75,200 acres during the same period. 


Buffalo Creek watershed 
CEFOULE RREDIR UCL: TPIPERINLE | CRED oeisssccsssscesanthcheeias teen eens $4, 671, 594 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__-.----_.--------_-_---_- 2, 227, 150 


The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as of 
June 30, 1956, are: 








Measures Unit Number of 
units 
> iit stabi secjeanhsi i napeceniethin eas edaneataseneaghaetadeeiti = laa 
Stabilizing and sediment control structures eee ee ee 107 
Stream-channel improvement. - - -_ = 55 eaten bee ean eee eee ee an eee 60.5 
Diversion ditches and dikes_- saci shies cts iii delice a iad do.... 2.2 
Revegetation of critical areas_ ____- roscespsrcensuccseceverancnscenmoncoanl BU comes 262. 8 





The local people have been very cooperative in granting easements to carry 
out streambank protection works in this watershed. 


Washita River watershed 


Toth isthe tel Wedler el costo i oe ca $47, 642, 429 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_...._.-___-_____________- 10, 577, 237 


The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as of 
June 30, 1956, are: 





Measures Unit Mumber 
of units 
| 
Floodwater-retarding structures. ...........-- 2-2 nse ene san nn enna secs Ook... 2... uc 130 
Stabilizing structures - rent cone ddersta etic Sevatekisenn aiteid. 55a 00...5. ee 223 
Stream channel improveme nn. eng ehicasi anaes a SAGO aba 27.3 
Roadside erosion control 22a ca0d phoutsdalehicgamtna nus ahuitesa eens Ee Qe. 4.22520 2.4 





Local rains of severe intensity have occasionally provided an opportunity to 
observe the effectiveness of the flood-prevention works of improvement installed 
in this watershed. For example, on September 25 and 26, 1955, the upper portion 
of the Chigley-Sandy subwatershed received 7.7 inches of rain of high intensity. 
One floodwater-retarding structure had been completed prior to the storm. No 
evidence of flood damage occurred jn this subwatershed as a result of the storm, 
whereas, the nearby Cherokee Sandy subwatershed in which works of improve- 
ment have not been installed had all bottomland flooded with a high percentage 
of the fall crops completely destroyed. 

The city of Duncan, Okla., has voted bonds in order to finance its share of the 
construction costs of structures designed for combining flood storage and a 
municipal water supply. In addition, the city purchased the necessary land, 
easements, and rights-of-way for five structure sites to permit the installation of 
the dams included in the system. The State of Oklahoma has appropriated 
$50,000 for use by soil-conservation districts in this watershed to secure ease- 
ments. At one time the lack of easements had prevented moving ahead with 
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the installation of structural measures, however, easements have been furnished 
in a number of subwatersheds far in advance of the date construction may begin. 

Sections of the Washita watershed have suffered from severe drought con- 
ditions, This has caused considerable delay in the establishment of some land- 
treatment measures. Fair progress has been made in the establishment of 
pastures but range seeding has been retarded because of a shortage of suitable 
grass seeds. 

In Grady County considerable interest has been shown in the installation of 
drop inlets and drop spillways to stop the progress of active gullies which have 
been contributing tremendous silt loads to the flood plains of the watershed. 
Also, the installation of terraces, ponds, and waterways, were at a faster rate 
this past year than any period during the last 6 years. 


Potomac River watershed 


Total eemmanted Pederel  cethsccnaksanc tess aieiatt..-.. $15, 510, 070 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956__._...._--__-______________ 1, 196, 598 


The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as of 
June 30, 1956 are: 





Measures | Unit | Number 

| of units 

Floodwater-retarding structures_.___._..__- eines SU ee. ha ‘ Each | 8 

Stream channel improvement. - - -_- ; aaa aee | Miles. _. 33.8 

Roadside erosion control...._.._- De er aninne aa atdahe ee Sdaa: bu elie epaber becebens do.. 117.7 

Revegetation of critical areas_......_...-.- Acres. . J 7, 869 
Fire control: 

Roads and trails_..._._._._... ae ; Se deere ti ti BENS. seidsbonta 19.5 

IS anno hevege deepen : 9 

ORIN 5S i adinbi witlbbbd deve : . | do_._.. | 43 

Lookout towers..............-.-. . _..| Each.. 5 

Pe I, CORI ns cemented o deh cdh awe platen ou dig Ye opi oens PMG) giarins-dis's 2, 700 

Tee EI akc oso cn noe ie cacaeon Sicatisieatemmaiiands deaenihdics nn baleen cad pinaelers 975 


Two floodwater-detention structures were built in 1955 on the Warm Springs 
Run subwatershed in West Virginia and 3 more will be installed during the 
calendar year 1956. The Potomac Valley Soil Conservation District has con- 
tributed the equivalent of at least $575 in labor and equipment for a road re- 
location job incident to one structure. Sponsors have also contributed the 
equivalent of $1,800 in securing easements and rights-of-way. Procurement of 
easements in this subwatershed is a detailed, time-consuming job since almost 
every structure site is involved in an heirship of 2 to 10 persons, residing at 
widely scattered points over the United States. Nevertheless all easements have 
been furnished commensurate with the construction schedule. 


Middle Colorado River watershed 


NN Ee ae ea ___. $29, 870, 697 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956.._.........-----_--- -- 2, 647, 735 


The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as 
of June 30, 1956, are: 





Measures Unit Number 

of units 
Floodwater-retarding structures. .................---..-- aeomeni a Nad | RO ken d= eee = 21 
Diversion ditches and dikes_-_-_-.------ z Sb f aad TBS AR tS Miles Ff 


Poneto enmenahvitner ae ” na ius nes a einen anaelksc eee gimelt2 202). 


Five soil conservation districts within the Middle Colorado River watershed 
jointly organized a soil conservation district supervisor’s association to assist 
subwatershed groups in the acceleration of land-treatment application, assure 
adequate maintenance of completed watershed protection measures, and assist 
in developing work schedules for work-plan development and installation of 
works of improvement. 
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Local people have been very active in securing easements well in advance of 
possible construction. All easements were secured on the Clear Creek subwater- 
shed and construction of floodwater retarding structures is underway in this 
watershed as well as in the Brady Creek subwatershed. 

As of June 30, 1956, there were 4,618 district cooperators in the watershed 
which represents an increase of 50 new cooperators during the past year. 
Seventy percent of these district cooperators had conservation plans developed 
on their farms or ranches or 48 percent of the total land area in the watershed. 
The Soil Conservation Service has assisted cooperators in applying conservation 
practices during the year on 1,065 farms and ranches. Continuous severe drought 
conditions in the Middle Colorado River watershed has reduced the application 
of conservation practices on the land. Most of the area is utilized as range land 
and has been heavily used. Due to this condition, the heavy rainstorms in early 
May caused an unusually high rate of runoff which resulted in considerable silt 
and flood damage to stockwater and farm ponds and overflow areas. 


Trinity River watershed 


PEUPU EER GU IURN TEL WENCRE ID UI ii ect enceedicnsatestinlanerenneiinmrebbicsanes $80, 274, 576 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956_..-__..._--__-__-__.--_-- 12, 107, 352 


The major works of improvement that were installed or under contract as of 
June 30, 1956: 








Measures Unit Number of 
units 
Wicoagwater retarding strddtures. .... 62.5.5 2 eee sk ls... Each ........ 110.0 
a OR ee Se ee $2220, SEL 79.0 
Rewer enth Greene CIOS. Osc... SSL SUL nn ncndeeodivensqqudsbaheteoncews Mile. .-..... 15.5 
UA IES BNE Sa ASIN 2. a Se EE, ccc si adin wth ddadean einen do.....-. 1.6 





The city of Kaufman purchased all needed easements and rights-of-way for 
one structure in the Big Cottonwood Creek subwatershed, and paid 22.7 percent 
of the total cost of the structure in order that it could be designed and constructed 
as a joint floodwater retarding and municipal water supply reservoir. 

Local people throughout the Trinity River watershed have been successful in 
acquiring easements well in advance of possible construction. One outstanding 
example is in the Lower Hast Fork laterals subwatershed where 126 easements 
were required, necessitating over 300 signatures. The value of these easements 
was $122,700. 

Approximately 61 percent of the total land in the watershed was under co- 
operative agreement at the end of the 1956 fiscal year and 58 percent of the 
district cooperators had conservation plans developed on their farms and 
ranches. Farm and ranch planning and application of soil-conservation practices 
were carried on in addition to the installation of structural improvements. 
During the period land-treatment measures were applied on 10,053 farms and 
ranches. Almost 7,700 district cooperators were assisted in carrying out some 
part of their conservation plan or approximately 31 percent of the total district 
cooperators were assisted during the period by Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nicians. Technical time available for direct assistance to districts in the 
watershed was slightly less than for the same period in 1955. 

Continued drought in the upper portion of this watershed has retarded the 
application of practices on the land. An unusually dry fall during 1955 prevented 
the planting of winter legumes. Seeding and sodding of dams has likewise been 
affected. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND THE COMPLETION DATE OF WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Mr. Wuirten. In this connection we notice that you have a request 
for an increase of $1,220,000. I would like for you to explain to us 
how much carryover of funds you have by districts and what the out- 
look is for the coming year in the areas where you have a carryover 
of funds. Also, I would like for you to tell us what the outlook for 
the various districts is for the coming year. 
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We have had witnesses here from several areas in which they say 
people are most anxious to proceed with this work, that they have 
the local money but the Federal Government is unable to match it. 

In this I would like for you to show in the record the original 
estimate as to the time that it would take to finish the work in each 
of these 11 watersheds, and how far behind we are in getting the 
work completed. 

You can do that by watershed. I believe that would cover the 

reentage of completion at the present time. If not, I would like 
it to be figured out percentagewise. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. We can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Wuirten. That can all be done for the record. Mr. Marshall, 
do you have any questions? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Flood prevention funds available by watershed 















































1955 1956 
Watershed | 
Appropria- | 1954 carry- ,Total avail-| Appropria-| 1955 carry- |Total avail- 
tion over | ability tion over ability 

satellite sinciieeneaidesaianib anniiialipe 
Buffaio Creek, N. Y_.------- 285, 499 123, 719 409, 218 326, 870 37, 629 364, 499 
Colorado (middle), Tex._.-._- 352, 831 50, 558 1 451, 894 859, 837 16, 205 876, 042 
SE BOs BN ccc octen 228, 725 74, 510 303, 235 380, 187 5, 861 396, 048 
Little Sioux, Iowa, Minn_--__. $24, 780 164, 865 989, 645 805, 811 | 261, 280 1, 067, 091 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss. ---_- 580, 647 364, 731 945, 378 703, 806 | 299, 304 1, 003, 110 
Los Angeles, Calif........---- 566, 836 247, 846 814, 682 897, 571 233, 249 1, 130, 820 

Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., and } 

a peed hematinsfen arcane 189, 692 34, 292 | 223, 984 347, 800 | 109, 598 | 457, 398 
Santa Ynez, Calif...........-.|....-.--- g 123, 658 | 1 75, 153 69, 500 13, 957 83, 457 
Trinity, Tex:....... 1, 552, 000 203,667 | 1,755, 667 2, 293, 714 | 22, 972 2, 316, 686 
Washita, Okla__-_-_-_- 1, 505, 843 216, 206 1, 722, 049 1, 716, 923 169, 931 | 1, 886, 854 
pt RAE eee 917, 647 275,379 | 1,193,026 | 1, 587, 981 382, 304 1,970, 285 
POURING. iia isa od a a ad bhai lb bleeds bids cs de tckme diol 

a tidak maninach>d hy emt 7, 004, 500 | 21,879,431 | 8, 883,931 | 10,000,000 | 1,552,290 | 11, 552, 290 
| 1957 
Watershed | Distribution 
Appropria- 1956 carry- jofunobligated| Total avail- 
tion over balances from ability 
discontinued 
activities 
a en wabing 309, 728 | 62, 107 |}... Sees 371, 835 
Colorado (middle), Tex. ............-.-.--.--- 1, 394, 864 27, 357 |_- 1, 422, 221 
Coosa, Ga., Tenn..._-.......---.----- sled ed 521, 508 12, 597 39, 000 573, 105 
Little Sioux, Iowa, Minn..........-.....---.-.. 608, 195 NE tatty ool 842, 387 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss ee ee 749, 658 369, 931 | ena 1, 119, 589 
Rise Mipes, Oeil. ::. 0. icles. aut 881, 605 328, 516 : 1, 210, 121 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., and W. Va_._.------ 475, 956 62, 386 | 64, 468 602, 810 
IN i eninons hale Gn 147, 820 11, 688 11, 000 170, 508 
Myinity, Tex.......................-......-..| 2, 440, 356 73,181 |... __| 2,592" 537 
Washita, Okla... .... 2.2222. 2220.220022422i..-..] 2,451, 960 35, 983 10, 000 2, 497, 952 
OOO BOO, os eh eegcecisendcc spied ese ee 1, 709, 341 397, 799 |..._- 2, 107, 140 
i mG SRE ey SS GE 300, 000 |___- ; ae oul 300, 000 
ae aes CS Re ee ae ee ee bine | 12, 000, 000 1, 615, 737 124, 468 13, 740, 205 











1 Planned gully stabilization work and related measures on lower part of Santa Ynez watershed was not 
feasible in fiscal year 1955. Therefore; the Department allocated to Colorado (Middle) River watershed 
$48,505 of the funds previously appropriated for the Santa Ynez. 

2 Includes balances carried forward from 1953 in the amount of $1,033,755 for use in 1955. 


Note.—It is anticipated that the carryover of flood-prevention funds into the fiscal year 1958 will be 
about $500,000. At the present time we have indications that there will be a carryover of about $100,000 in 
each of the Little Tallahatchie and Potomac watersheds. Small amounts are likely to occur in all other 
watersheds due to insufficient funds to award another contract thereby making it impossible to use such 
balanee as sti]) remains until additional funds are available in the 1958 fiscal year. 
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Flood-prevention projects 


























Estimated | Esti- 
Area of Estimated total Remaining | mated | Years to 
‘ authorized total Federal to be done | percent | complete 
Watersheds portion of Federal obligations, after com- after 
watershed | cost (1954 June 30, June 30, pleted, | June 30, 
(acres) prices) 1957 1957 June 30, 1957 
| 1957 

Oe Te re ne Rahn aN este en en 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y_=......---- 279, 680 $4, 671, 594 | $2, 598, 985 $2, 072, 609 56 6 
Colorado (Middle), Tex........| 4, 608, 960 29, 870, 697 4, 069, 957 25, 800, 740 14 17 
COR Ours oseccaccestsc= ===: 616,960 | 8,147,053 | 2,018,416 | 6, 128, 637 | 25 11 
Little Sioux, Iowa_____.__._... 1, 740, 800 | 25,568,552 | 8,131,005 | 17, 437, 547 32 26 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss. - - - | 867, 200 14, 297, 289 4, 946, 702 9, 350, 587 35 ll 
Los Angeles, Calif.___._....___- 536,960 | 19,350,496 | 8,810,654 | 10, 539,842 45 il 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., W. Va.| 4,205,400 | 15,510,070 | 1,799,408 | 13, 710, 662 12 23 
Santa Ynez, Calif..........._- ; 576,000 | 3,791,276 | 1, 804, 870 1, 986, 406 48 12 
TN rice onan --| 8,260, 480 | 80,274, 576 | 14,629,889 | 65,644, 687 18 24 
Washita, Okla_______. gies dl tsa 5, 189,120 | 47,642,429 | 13,075,189 | 34, 567, 240 27 13 
Be! eT Ta ar 3, 222, 400 39, 339, 364 8, 288, 517 31, 050, 847 21 16 

ans coaneatens bones 30, 096, 000 | 288, 463, 396 | 70,173, 592 | 218, 289, 804 24 16 





FUNDS FOR EASEMENTS 


Mr. Marsuat. As to the matter of getting easements for the water- 
zhed and the request you are making this year, will that take care of all 
the work that they have easements for, that the local people are ready 
to go with? 

Mr. Witiams. The answer to that is no, Mr. Marshall. There are 
some of the watershed projects, particularly the Washita project in 
Oklahoma, the Trinity project in Texas, and the Middle Colorado in 
Texas, in which there are available some of the easements, and on 
those watersheds, particularly those arrangements for easements would 
be beyond what we would be able to meet. 

However, there are some other limiting factors other than easements 
in some of these situations. 

I think the State of Oklahoma a couple of years ago passed some 
State legislation which gave soil-conservation districts the right of 
eminent domain for the condemnation of sites in case they needed to 
use it. I understand they haven’t had to use it. 

The problem of obtaining the easements is not as great as it was 
before that time. 


TOTAL FUNDS NEEDED TO MEET LOCAL READINESS 


Mr. MarsHauy. Mr. Williams, if you were to have the money that 
you require to bring these projects up to the point that local people 
are ready to go, how much would that require? 

Mr. Wiuut1aMs. I may have to supply that figure for the record, too, 
Mr. Marshall. 

It would be my opinion it would be somewhere in the order of $20 
million rather than the $13 million. 

Mr. MarsHatu. What request did you make of the Bureau of the 
Budget for this particular item ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I believe the request to the Bureau of the Budget 
from the Department was the same as the allowance. 

Mr. Wueerer. That is correct. 

Mr. Marswaty. That is all. 
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Water ConsERVATION AND UtirazaTtTion Prosecrs 


Program and financing 








1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: Development of land for irrigation 


I i Si Re $348, 743 $357, 757 $350, 000 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward..................--- —474, 500 125, 757, joo .is25--22.- 

Unobligated balance carried forward... ................-.-- B36 For}... sett allio) eice.. 


BI «85.3. sabi s oo cp kde 4 shaadi abe <b dad ds lh adil 232, 000 350, 000 





Obligations by objects 







































































1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. --...-..-..------------- 33 27 26 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._..........-..---.-- 24 30 28 
Average number of all employees. -.-.-.-.------------------------ 50 57 56 
Number of employees at end of year..-.< --+-+e--4-+-----+~2+- 76 72 71 
= ——j—————————————— — — — 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
ee ennnns $4, 830 $4, 739 $4, 704 
STR sb 5-841 BS ei el GS-6.4 GS-6.2 GS-6.2 
01 Personal services: 
NN So Oh, nw ondetdansnenctun $127, 975 $124, 637 $125, 000 
Positions other than permanent__...........-..--.-.-- 93, 685 99, 806 95, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. _.-...-.....--.----.- 473 |..--..- edie 480 
Payment above basic rates___-.---- lesan tlie ianed<are beh 38, 091 40, 350 31, 520 
Total personal sarvices.........-....---.-.----+.---.- 250, 224 264, 793 252, 000 
De Gedcratesthoasace~sacnns * oneddwapisen : 4, 259 4, 200 4, 200 
03. Transportation of things... ........-.-...+.--..-.-..-<..-- 902 1, 400 1, 400 
04 Communication services.......-....--------.--------+«--- 1, 625 1, 663 1, 600 
05 Rents and utility services___..............--...-.--------. 4, 687 4, 100 4, 100 
GS Printing and reproduction... .............-donnnesesppaaicss 81 500 500 
OF Other comtrectugl servioss.. ....<...6,.2022.. 222<,--00-5- 3, 588 2, 150 2, 200 
08 Supplies and materials._....-.......-_-.-------..------.--- 77, 349 71, 901 69, 800 
DT ee kn cnn ok ceca ecmnkbaodatenee 7, 958 9, 150 9, 000 
10 Lands and structures- --------- SRree maak este ena bane 23 : 5 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.......-.-..----...--- 144 . : 
Contribution to retirement fund----.-.-.---- paneensclneunbacete candaiese 7, 700 
15, Taxes and assessments__..-----~-.2/--.----..------ L 2, 618 3, 000 2, 500 
Baaeee Fsii5. 55st ce ddendSdicdddbdsdssddba de 353, 458 362, 857 355, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ..--.-----.- er 4, 715 5, 100 5, 000 
Rétal obligations. 22.43 - hid - hse igs HL) -5 348, 743 357, 757 350, 000 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE TS SERS STO 
nn ode ceaqueeeeeaseteencaneeh i<osbsagateeuch 232, 000 350, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
a iemenacien 474, 500 125, 757 |- a : 
te oa Ccbienanskiemangue “= 38, 201 29, 821 29, 578 
Total budget authorizations available....-..-....--..--- 512, 701 387, 578 379, 578 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES sa an 
Expenditures— 
SEs Ot ES GOTENINIOIED oo asc cccncestonscnseagsosnes loccencnsessens 202, 422 321, 000 
re Or Peer TETIIREIONS. os oon on cece ce ncnccsccees 357, 123 155, 578 20, 000 
En cnascosamonssoen cc cdoeresowegeneret 357, 123 358, 000 350, 000 
Balance carried forward: J 
RN inns: ceetinananshenepeernnbeete a ailntat SERA). carannacearetettaash at a 
es Se a eck 29, 821 29, 578 29, 578 
Total expenditures and balances-.----------------------- 512, 701 387, 578 379, 578 
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Mr. Wurrren. We come now to the water conservation and utilization 
projects. We will put in pages 355 through 362 in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Water conservation and utilization projects 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958_....---..-.----_--------- $232, 000 
Department estimate, 1066 4uiisendsii de. msesigebedco sel lk 350, 000 
DONORS cine —ads ais cia eels cal SS bis) ie +118, 000 


Summary of increases, 1958 


Increase to provide for maintenance of land development work on the 

Eden Valley, Wyo., project in 1958 at about the current level of 

NN ii ec ee asian i ie eecetcerserceie decent eee +$110, 300 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854__ +7, 700 


Project statement 





Increase or decrease 
| 














1957 1958 
Project 1956 (esti- Retire- | (esti- 
mated) ment costs | Other mated) 
(Public 
Law 854) | 
Development of land for irrigation.___.__- $348, 743 | 1! $232,000 +$7, 700 | +$110, 300 $350, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward. - _- MEI Undoccn nucsatlicluncawceseelascecanvacaneterte 
Unobligated balance carried forward______. 7 | a a ee 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) ...|.......-.-.-]_-.-------.. CHE, Mae -c-- -nacoten 


Total appropriation or estimate. _...}............ 282, 000 +7,700 | +110, 300 





1 In addition, $125,757 available from prior year balance. 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Status of project development 


Nineteen water conservation and utilization projects were originally authorized 
for development under the 1940 Department of the Interior Appropriation Act 
and the Case-Wheeler Act of October 14, 1940, as amended. Development of six 
of these projects is no longer planned due to inflationary land prices and other 
changes which have occurred since they were authorized. Twelve projects have 
been completed. One of these, the Angostura project in South Dakota was com- 
pleted in 1956. The last remaining project which is in Eden Valley, Wyo., is 
planned for completion in 1962. 


Angostura project, South Dakota 


All land-leveling and subdivision work on the Angostura, 8. Dak., project was 
completed in fiscal year 1955. All remaining farms were sold in 1956 and the 
project office was closed June 30, 1956. Technical services in farm planning and 
proper irrigation practices in the future will be provided through the Custer 
County and Fall River Soil Conservation Districts which include the project 
area. 


Eden Valley project, Wyoming 


Land development for irrigation on the Government-owned land in this project 
was begun in the spring of 1954. At that time there was before the Congress a 
proposal to exchange certain of the Federal lands on the project for public 
domain land held by the Department of the Interior and for lands belonging to 
the State of Wyoming that were better suited for irrigation farming. After en- 
actment of the enabling legislation (Public Law 377, approved May 28, 1954), 
negotiations were begun with the Department of the Interior and the State of 
Wyoming to arrange for the land exchanges. The first transfer of land under 
this authority was a transfer of a large tract from the Department of the In- 
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terior ot the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 1956. Other 
tracts of land will be transferred in fiscal year 1957. ‘The transfer of lands from 
the Department of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior to complete 
the exchange will be deferred by mutual agreement until land development for 
irrigation has been completed. All residual project lands not developed for 
irrigated farm units will then be conveyed to the Department of the Interior. 
It is also expected that the land exchanges with the State of Wyoming will be 
completed during the fiscal year 1957. These land exchanges have made it pos- 
sible to provide an improved pattern of irrigation farm units on the project. 
There will be more efficient use of available water supply and lands that are 
more suitable for irrigation will be developed. During the period of these ad- 
justments land-leveling operations have been carried on at a reduced scale. 
Full-scale operations can now be resumed, but completion of land development 
and final sale of new lands will be extended into the fiscal year 1962. The first 
group of new irrigated farms will be sold prior ot the farming season of 1957. 


Obligations by projects 


The following table shows, by project, the actual obligations incurred under 
this program for in 1956 and estimated obligations for the fiscal year 1957 and 
1958 : 


Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
Project fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Anmmosture: Gy ek. cc...) ec cneup* ; $18, 894 

Eden Valley, Wyo-. eas 300, 094 $331, 157 $323, 400 
Total direct project costs....- : 318, 988 331, 157 323, 400 
General administration --......-..- ‘ 29, 755 26, 600 26, 600 
Total estimate. --_........-.-- 348, 743 357, 757 | 350, 000 


Development accomplishments and workload 


The following table shows some of the more important items of development 
work planned, the amount completed to date, and the amount remaining to be 
done: 








| Total de- |Accomplished| Remaining 

Item Unit velopment to to be done 

planned ! June 30, 1956 | July 1, 1956! 

' | 

a : 
Topographic surveys--_..-.-.......-------------- | AcTe.. ....- 162, 541 161, 478 1, 063 
cae one inca eeneheenadeel eae 194, 089 194, 089 0 
Unit subdivisions. _......................2.....| Number. --- 546 | 546 0 
Oden 0195s ons oysh-~-clsewehseud site «fe LGiL. 2} 30, 661 27, 158 | 3, 503 
Leveling. ....--- Fd att oan s > nite tienen RT Te 70, 534 | 62, 115 8, 419 
Re See oe canna ecengcanache Mile ein | 1, 489 838 651 
Warm. dma... 08 02a ea. do_......| 596 | 435 | 161 
Farm irrigation structures-_-_-----..----- an Number. ...| 9, 094 7, 848 | 1, 246 





1 Revised June 30, 1956. 
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Status of land development and farm sales as of June 80, 1956 








| 




















| Federally owned tract ! 
Date Irrigable | Percent de- |_ ye é 
Project authorized acreage velopment | 
completed Total Number 
} number sold 

—_ a —EEE ase } ~ —_ | _ — — 
Et nS Mar. 6, 1941 | 12, 154 | 100 | 105 | 105 
po, PE Mar. 22, 1944 | 18, 630 28 | atingieniaaeaiel 4 
Buffalo Rapids I.____...-___- : May 15, 1940 | 14, 507 100 | 95 95 
Buffalo Rapids IT__-___.______- | May 15, 1940 | 10, 400 100 | 110 110 
Buford-Trenton.-.__..__- Sept. 23, 1939 14, 729 100 | 134 | 134 
Dodson 3__. Mar, 17, 1944 1, 200 100 we --|-- iihaeiiatias 
Eden Valley 4.2 Sept. 18, 1940 | 20, 000 | 50 | es - 
Intake 3___. Jan. 20, 1944 | 825 | 299 | Sania 
Mancos Bind irks Oct. 24, 1940 | 10, 000 2 54 | 2 2 
Mirage Flats. ______- ] | Mar. 30,1940 | 12, 000 100 | 111 111 
Missoula * May 10, 1944 900 ee 
Newton 3__........- | Oct. 17,1940 2, 225 | 100 |_. erie 
Post Falls Jan. 29,1944 3, 260 | 290 | 17 17 
Rapid Valley | Nov. 81939; 1200! @ | SG Rae te ae 
Seofield 3_. | May 24, 1943 | 12, 500 | 2 30 | ct : a 











1 In addition, there are privately owned lands within a number of projects on which development work is 
done. 

2 Projects closed; no further development work contemplated. 

3 Projects include no federally owned land. 


Project authorizations and obligations through June 30, 1956 


| Obligations through June 30, 1956 
| Present |_ 2 








Project project 
authori- | Wheeler- | Great Contrib- 
| zation Case Plains uted Total 
funds funds funds 
| Fee ete Se ad : endadidbtet Eiaiacetid 
Angostura__.- $1, 484, 000 | $1, 399, 311 | $1, 399, 311 
Balmorhea- - .....-.-.--- ..-| 569,000 | ea seeeeel gerb So's. 
Bismarck_..._- eS | None | penn ee c 
Bitterroot_ : 752, 000 | 167, 811 a 167, 811 
Buffalo Rapids I... -..-- | 743, 770 | 99,296 | $210,000 | $424,175 | 733. 471 
Buffalo Rapids IT. _. 810, 122 | 319, 721 | 345, 000 | 139, 608 804, 329 
Buford-Trenton. .._. | 1,094, 000 | 62, 798 762, 958 264, 838 1, 090, 594 
Dodson..__.-- SS ee 84, 000 | 51, 484 |__ 51, 484 
Eden Valley .-- J | 2,340,000 | 905, O51 | 154, 595 5, 061 1, 064, 707 
SS ee eee a tan 41, 000 | 20, 817 |-- s 20, 817 
Ti lial 473, 000 | 366, 879 |_. 366, 879 
Mann Creek. --. None | .| - 
Mirage Flats._._..__.__ _.| 687,300 | 479,152 | —-170, 000 36, 837 | 685, 989 
Missoula. - ese | 133, 000 | 65, 297 65, 297 
Newton. .__- : | 75, 500 74, 230 |.- 74, 230 
Post Falls_____. Z 196, 000 1 196, 367 |_- | 196, 367 
Rapid Valley-_-. . an ‘ 170, 000 | 7,117 | 15, 042 22, 159 
Ia cla oc neniicnsadioicas | 480, 000 |_...- | 405 ; 405 
SOG sc kitieidiadebitcesdel. 350, 000 119, 531 | 12, 200 | 131, 731 
Total, direct project costs___ | 10, 482,692 | 4,334,862 | 1, 658, 000 882,719 | | 6,875, 581 
Project investigations and surveys-_-_.._--__|.--.--..-- 233, 473 | - ye 233, 473 
General administration: 
Farm Security Administration... ___- : 349, 091 bebo 349, 091 
Office of production. - .-_- ; : 4 , 4, 137 
Office of the Solicitor _ 7 Feb dsehoo cal 59, 957 |. 59, 957 
Soil Conservation Service............-.}-.-..----.--] 849, 289 849, 289 
Total obligations through June 30, | } 
a aah oe Sal ae ie | §, 830, 809 1, 658, 000 | 882,719 | 8, 371, 528 





! Net obligations after deduction for residual value of equipment is $186,545. 
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STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS UNDER ALLOTMENTS AND OTHER FUNDS 


(Includes only those amounts which, by November 30, 1956, were actually 
received or programed for 1957 or 1958. Since work for other agencies is per- 
formed on a service basis, at the request of those agencies and for their benefit, 
it is not practicable to estimate in advance the amounts to be received in most 


cases. ) 


Item 


Allotment from: Soil-bank program, Agriculture, for counsel 
and guidance to farmers and ranchers in connection with 
converting acreage from crop production to grass and trees 
and providing technical services in the selection and estab- 
lishment of soil- and water-conservation practices. __.__.- 7 

Allocations and working funds (advances from other agencies) : 

Atomic Energy Commission, for collection and prepara- 
tion of samples of soils, plants, and animals for calcium 
and strontium analysis - oncidibibte dk as 

Department of the Army, for the prep: aration of soil maps, 
— of soil, trafficiability, and state of ground and 

International Cooperation Administration, ‘for expenses 
in connection with apes. 8 and technical assistance 
activity _. : i. 


Total, allocations and working funds--- 


Trust funds: 

Technical services and other assistance, Agricultura] Con- 
servation Program Service: For technical and other 
assistance to farmers and ranchers in participating 
counties pursuant to agreements with individual Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation State and 
SORE CPI x6 donpeaitisncscecagubdeccepensentee 


Miscellaneous contributed funds, Department of Agri- 
culture (deposited by cooperators, as follows): 
For fiood-control works of improvement on the Los 
Angeles River watershed... _.-._.-......-........--- 
For cooperation with the Soil Conservation Commis- 
sion, State of California, in developing cultural 
methods and experiment: al seed supplies at the 
Pleasanton Nursery, California. ..........-..--- : 
For cooperative work in the installation of watershed 
protection measures, surveys, fiood prevention 
work, etc., in various locations..........-.....-...-. 


Total, miscellaneous contributed funds, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Total, trust funds 


Cbligations, 
1956 


291, 552 


7, 740, 522 





Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and 
other sources: 

Conservation operations: For sale of cartographic repro- 
ductions, cooperative projects with State —, 
detail of personnel to other Federal agencies, sale of 
equipment and accessories for which the proenyn:# are 
used to purchase similar items, etc 

Watershed protection. ck 

OU) OD Ee ee ae ee 

Water conservation and utilization projects 


Total, reimbursements 


Total obligations under allotments and other funds 


1, 921. 935 
35, 121 
43, 098 

1, 460 


2, 001, 614 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1957 


4, 698, G00 


30, 086 


141, 175 


* 874, 107 


2, 461, 445 
45, 262 
28,193 

1, 100 


2, 536, 000 


202, 846 | 





Estimated 
obligations, 
1958 


$7, 500, 000 





9, 856. 973 





14, 444, 107 








EDEN VALLEY PRO 


JECT 


Mr. WHITTEN. I notice you ask for an increase of $118,000. You 
might give us a general statement as to what your present situation 
is and particularly the information on the $118,000. 


Mr. Wuiu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, the Eden Valley 
is the only remaining project under the original 


conservation and utilization projects. 


roject in Wyoming 
ase-Wheeler water 
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This project is scheduled to be completed in the near future. The 
$118,000 increase will keep pace with the schedule established be- 
tween the Bureau of Reclamation and the Soil Conservation Service 
for bringing that project to conclusion. 

Mr. Wuirten. When do you contemplate that project being com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I think it is wound up in 1962, but the rate of ex- 
penditure varies somewhat. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did I understand you to say this would wind up 
the cost to the Department 
Mr. Wiu1ams. No. The estimate for 1958 will no complete it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might put in the record your present funds on 
hand and give us a breakdown of what future appropriations we may 
expect to complete the matter. 

(The information requested follows :) 





Estimated funds required to complete development and sale of lands on water con- 
servation and utilization projects 


| 


Project 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 1962 





a eS ee: TN TES 12) te SEEMS vam $350, 000 | $335,000 $200,000 | $110,000 | — $60, 000 


Laer administrative costs in addition to direct project costs. Eden Valley is the only remaining 
Project. 





GAO REPORT AS TO A CENTRALIZED ACCOUNTING SERVICE FOR THE SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, it has been called to our attention that 
the General Accounting Office, in making an audit report to the 
Congress as of January 29, 1957, page 3, had this comment to make: 

Establishment of centralized offices for accounting and administrative serv- 
ices: The Service uses 50 State and Territorial offices and 14 cartographic and 
engineering and watershed planning units, most of which maintain records for 
accounting and administrative services. We have suggested to the Service that 
it should initiate a study and review of the accounting methods and functions, 
including the handling of payroll and personnel records carried out at the field 
offices, with the view of using a centralized office or offices for such administra- 
tive services. 

They make the further argument that centralized offices for such 
functions would serve to obtain the benefits of a centralized admin- 
istrative service staff, to reduce the cost of administration through the 
use of punchcard machines and other time- and labor-saving equip- 
ment, and to provide the internal control obtainable by appropriate 
division of duties in larger organizations. 

I would like to have you tell us if you have given that any study, 
if any plans are in the making. We would like you to put in the 
record your reaction and what this story is from your viewpoint. 

Mr. WituiuaMs. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

You may recall that the administrative overhead and housekeeping 
expenses for the Soil Conservation Service are among the lowest in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

At the time the regional offices were abolished in 1953 we feared 
that costs of this activity would go up when we went on the State 
office operation basis, but the facts have not proven that to be the 


87767—57—pt. 420 
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case. We can supply the facts for this particular matter, however. 
more fully in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have that. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


COMMENTS ON GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE RECOMMENDATION FOR ESTABLISH MENT 
oF CENTRALIZED OFFICES FOR ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The Soil Conservation Service is a highly decentralized organization. In 
addition to its central office in the District of Columbia the Service organization 
consists of 47 State offices, 3 Territorial offices, 6 cartographic units, 6 engineer- 
ing and watershed planning units, and about 3,400 area and work unit head- 
quarters. There are also specialists in the fields of agronomy, biology, con- 
servation plant materials, soil surveys and related activity, range conservation, 
woodland conservation, etc., headquartered in the field. Most of these are 
responsible directly to the Washington office and provide for necessary program 
coordination and technical assistance in these specialty fields. 

The work of the Soil Conservation Service is currently financed from 7 
different appropriations and 11 different activity classifications within these 
appropriations for which accounting support is required. Most Service per- 
sonnel are paid from three or more of these funds and their rendering services 
under each activity is in response to specific requests. This required financing 
from multiple allotments and the usual Government fund apportionment re- 
quirements pose extremely difficult problems of programing and financial man- 
agement. Furthermore, all area and work unit activity in the respective States 
and Territories is financed and controlled from single allotments of each fund 
maintained in the State and Territorial offices. In such a situation, both the 
operating budget and the accounting records of financial transactions processed 
must obviously be maintained in the State and Territorial offices with the 
individuals who control the budgeting and obligation of funds. 

Payrolling, voucher examination, and scheduling of vouchers for payment 
could just as well be centralized as decentralized. However, each such action 
involves ‘an account and, therefore, the functions cannot be separated. If 
Service accounting work were to be centralized it would require establishment 
of some duplicate accounting records and periodic (no less often than monthly) 
reconciliation of the two sets of accounting records which would be more 
expensive than the present arrangement. 

As for payrolling by machine method, it should be pointed out that payrolls 
are now prepared by the disbursing officers at the time they prepare the related 
salary checks. Because payrolls cannot be processed for payment until fund 
charges are determined by calculation of the time reported each pay period on 
each Standard Form 1130—Time and Attendance Report, by each of the approxi- 
mately 15,000 Service employees, it would be an impossible situation for this 
work to be done in one or a few central accounting offices without errors and 
unwarranted delay. 

The organization and financing of the Service lends itself better to de- 
centralized budget, payroll, and accounting work. The efficiency with which, 
this work ‘is being done: is reflected in the following’ table of “Administrative 
service’ costs (decentralization and elimination of regional offices was accom- 
plished by June 30, 1954) : 





Comparison of administrative services costs and total 


| } 
Item 1953 1955 1956 
a —-+-- - ~-+-- - - - - - — — —|- en 
Total funds available. __ ] } $70,738,077 | $78,905,120 | $89, 482, 175 
Total employees (man-years)- . | 12, 949 13, 060 | 13, 627 
Administrative service costs. | &3, 006, 140 $3, 326, 170 | $3, 597, 807 


Administrative service (man-years) _. : 746 755 772 
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The following statement on this matter was included in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1956, to Mr.'O. D. McDowell of the General Accounting Office from Mr. 
‘. L, Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture: 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRALIZED OFFICES FOR ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
; SERVICES 


“At the time of the reorganization of the Department in 1953, it was felt that 
SCS could more effectively perform its responsibilities to St: ate organizations, 
local soil conservation districts, and to individual farmers by transferring staff 
responsibilities of the old regional offices to State offices and making each State 
conservationist administratively responsible for the activities within a par- 
ticular State. Experience has indicated that in many instances program respon- 
sibility can be effectively implemented where the necessary related administra- 
tive functions are integrated at the same level of organization. For this reason, 
all program and administrative functions of the former regional offices were 
decentralized to State offices. There were the usual problems inherent in any 
change from one form of organization to another in such matters as staffing, 
training of personnel, establishment of new procedures, etc. Considerable 
progress has been made in overcoming these problems and it is felt that there 
is now an effective and economical operation in the areas of accounting and 
administrative services, recognizing, of course, that there are certain areas in 
which further strengthening is needed. 

“Having just gone through a complete reorganization in this agency, with all 
the difficulties inherent in such a major undertaking, we seriously question the 
advisability of undertaking a study such as would be involved in your proposal. 
We feel sure you will agree that sufficient time has not yet elapsed to fully 
develop the potential benefits which may accrue under the present State office 
pattern of organization. The possibilities of effecting further improvements in 
the fiseal and related administrative operations will be given careful consider- 
ation by the Office of the Budget and Finance in connection with the survey and 
further development of the accounting system for SCS.” 

Mr. Wuirten. I might say that in my experience here in the Con- 
gress every reorganization I ever saw ended up by being reorganized 
up instead of down with higher paying jobs. When you thad regional 
offices it was less satisfactory from my ‘observation than when you had 
a national office. We went through this with the Farmers Home Loan. 

I think, by and large, regional offices tend to be a place for some- 
thing to bog down between Washington and the local level where the 
work is done. I offer that statement gratuitously, but it is my own 
belief from what experience I have had here. 

Mr. Dorny. I had a chance to talk to one of the General Accounting 
Office audit staff members when I learned about that recommendation. 
It was_a general..recommendation, and not made as a result of a 
specific finding in our agency. At the time I talked to them I said, 
“T believe I can provide facts to show that the administrative expenses 
would be greater if we were to change to a centralized accounting setup 
than they are now.” There are two reasons: In accounting you have 
to have the facts about what is happening with your funds, that is the 
accounting records, with the administrator of the funds. Ac« ‘ounting 
and budget work has to be located with the man who has the responst- 
bility for programing and obligating the allotment of funds. If we 
were to set up a central accounting “office, there would have to be a 
duplicate set of accounting rec ords established at that location. 
The same thing is true with “pureh: ising. A man who issues a requi- 
sition in a State office for a supply item 1 could just as well issue a ~ 
chase order for it. Otherwise, the requisition is prepared and i 
goes to the regional office where a purchase order is issued which is 
practically a duplie ation of the requisition. 
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This recommendation of the GAO, as I said, is not based on a 
specific finding made by the auditors in the SCS, but is a general 
recommendation of the General Accounting Office which they chose not 
to change after our comment. 

Mr. Pererson. I think this, Mr. Chairman, that we should never 

reclude examination into improved efficiency by whatever method may 
obtained. I think also that different types of agency operations 
lend themselves to different types of administrative operation. But 
{ must agree with the position that you have taken; namely, that the 
closer your communicating methods through your administrative 
organization is to where the work is done, the generally better opera- 
tional procedures you have and the less costly operations you have. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. We again would like for 
you to enlarge on this in the record to show the situation as you see it. 

Mr. Williams, I have a letter here about the closing of a seed pro- 
duction unit in the soil conservation district in my area. The point is 
made that this is not wise and, in fact, comes from policy rather than 
seeing the absolute need. I realize the value of the local seed produc- 
tion unit. I realize this is something you probably have to check the 
records on, but I do pass it on to you and wish you would reply to it 
and see what the facts are, and see what you could do to meet the 
desires of the people in that area who feel strongly about it. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I would like to make this statement now for the 
record. There has been no firm decision made with respect to this 
case. It has been suggested that it might be handled otherwise. I 
have it under consideration. I have not made a definite decision. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not pressing you to make one across the table 
right here, but am asking you to reply to me by letter or by phone. 

The committee will stand adjourned. We wish to thank you. We 
always enjoy working and talking with you. We, too, are very much 
interested in conservation, and we know you gentlemen are. We feel 
we learn something each time we meet with you. 

Mr. Pererson. We sincerely appreciate the interest and objectivity 
of this committee. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 
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Monpay, Aprit 15, 1957. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


PAUL M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAM SERVICE 

FRED G. RITCHIE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 

JAMES M. HUNT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM ANALYSIS DIVISION, AGRI- 
CULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

D. J. SCRUGGS, BUDGET OFFICER, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE 


Program and financing 














1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
deal - _ } 
| 
Program by activities: 
1. Cost-sharing assistance to farmers--. bodied $249, 820, 109 | | $257, 000, 000 | $245, 000, 000 
2. Repayment of loans from Commodity Credit Corpora- | 
COM 4k) JSC... die deal 7, 450,000 | 13, 966, 593 | 35, 450, 000 
Total obligations. __----.- ictal 257, : 70, 109 | "270, 966, 503 230, 450, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward...............-...-. —376, 216 | — 16, 008 \eisssial. tl. 
Recovery of prior year obligations____- acaba XN awe ee eee 
Advances from Commodity Credit Corporation joans_____ —43, 450,000 | —43, 450,000 | —43, 450, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_____- a eS Me. ie ar 
Unobligated balance no longer available. -_........_...-_. 1, 016, 419 


Appropriation 


| 
| 
214, 500, 000 


Obligations by objects 
































1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions___ 58 66 68 
Average number of all employees - - - enmsanan eanee 52 62 64 
Total number of employees at end of year. as cal 58 | 66 68 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary..-_.--- $6, 314 $6, 375 | $6, 497 
Average grade... - GS-7.8 GS-8.0 GS-8,2 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions -__..._...........--. | $337, 871 | $408, 400 $425, 700 
Regular pay above 52-week base- --___- : pip Salih Ms 1, 500 
Total personal services_- ceieal - 339, 153 408, 4 427, 200 
Gl, TOUS Le. chats de heb basen cuneddckecouebetsancesea= 33, 630 | 35, 000 46, 900 
03 Transportation of things CES. 461 | 1, 200 | 1, 200 
i CRI ONE a bende dunpeunammen« 5, 829 6, 500 6, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction-. 8, 154 7, 000 8, 000 
07 Other contractual services-.-.-.-.....-- 3, 968 , 100 4, 100 
Advanced to ‘Administrative expenses, “sec, ” 392, 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938’’ wa U. 8. C. 
Re ctianeceieriieecaaktak tel cee 20, 559 | 20, 559 | 21, 520 
08 Supplies and materials....................-.--.-..--------| 3, 535 | 3, 000 | 3, 000 
1D IE. sb ak «200 oh hs Sask ie dt os htt doe 8, 823 | 2, 000 2, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions - iota 233, 168, 435 245, 264, 593 253, 011, 100 
Contribution to retirement fund. nities isaacaiant 26, 730 
15 Taxes and assessments..-_.....-...----.- 133 200 
Total, Agricultural Conservation Program Service------ 233, 592, 680° 245, 752,552 | 253, 558, $00 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


ALLOTMENT TO COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions. ........... eben: 


Average number of all employees. --_--- 


Total number of employees at end of year-...-------_- sated 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


S2s288 


ll 


13 
15 


Total number of permanent positions_-_---....--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ..........-- 
Average number of all employees_- aol 
Number of employees at end of year--__-..- 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


02 
04 


05 
07 


ll 
15 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
ABRURCININNE 66 as 5 hh He BK SSD Sach Shechi 


Personal services: 
EEE OEEEL TA 
Regular pay above 52-week base. ._............_.---.. 
Payment above basic rates_.............._-__- reer 


Total personal sérvices__................-----.-.-... 
Travel____- . 
Transportation of things. __- 
Communication services_- 
Rents and utility services. enti che bdedou 
Printing and reproduction. - ligteinelishaldiinerentaitos eietsiaahionsartivn — 
Other contractual services. ...................---- 
Advanced to— 
“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938” (7 U. S. C. 1392)______- 
“Local administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938” (7 U. S. C. 1388)_.....-..- 
Services performed by other agencies_- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
tirement fund____- asin c 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. ______- : 
Taxes and assessments__.......--.-.-.-- asin tiaiinintied ealniniiadia 


Total, Commodity Stabilization Service. ..............- 


ALLOTMENT TO FOREST SERVICE 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary..............-- 
Average grade____....._- 


Personal services: 
Permanent pee edlomibepeaes 
Positions other than permanent... 
Regular pay above 52-week base- ----- 
Payment above basic rates_..---- 


Total personal services------ 
Travel____- ania 
Transportation of things- Ad, : 
Communication services se 
Rents and utility services... _------ aa 
Other contractual services - 

Services performed by other agencies__- 
Supplies and materials----_- : : : 
Equipment. _- 
Grants, subsidies, 
retirement fund_- 
Taxes and assessments-.--- 


and contributions: 


Total, Forest Service_.....- = 


Total obligations____.- 





| 1958 estimate 

















1956 actual | 1957 estimate 

120 127 127 

117 125 125 
130 132 132 

$4, 524 $4, 578 $4, 602 

GS8-5.4 Gs-5.4 G8-5.5 

$498, 731 $516, 949 $515, 300 

Wee Toes cso 2, 000 

15, 529 3, 505 3, 000 

~ 516, 048 | 520, 454 520, 300 

1, 578 4, 250 4, 300 

18, 610 23, 500 23, 500 

5, 898 4, 207 4, 200 

15, 743 16, 160 16, 000 

1, 807 2, 200 2, 200 

317, 649 238, 744 240, 000 

4, 112, 741 4, 270, 656 4, 462, 075 

18, 378,200 | 19, 816, 385 21, 254, 385 

28, 431 5, 650 5, 700 

150, 769 171, 000 170, 000 

13, 075 16, 600 16, 600 

re 32, 500 

A 462 325 300 

469 910 900 
23, 568, 480 | 25, 091, o41 26, 782, 960 
| 14 | 15 16 
oll 1 | 3 3 
; 16 | 19 20 
iit 14 | 15 16 
ee 
| $4, 999 | 5,021 | $5, 074 
G5-6.6 G8-6.6 | GS-6.7 
$81, 968 $84, 649 | $90, 089 
2, 885 | 11,010 | 13, 730 
295 300 
5 495 495 
85, 193 “96,1 104, 614 
6, 348 | 8, 200 9, 200 

232 | 300 300 
1,021 1, 200 | 1, 200 
2, 692 | 2, 800 | 2, 800 
662 400 | 450 
10, 264 | 10, 500 | 10, 200 

1, 207 | 2,021 | 2, 811 
1, 245 | 1, 300 | 1, 300 
; po — 5, 190 
85 | 125 | 125 
108, 949 123, 000 | 138, 190 
| 257, 270, 109 | 270, 966,593 | 280, 450, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
































1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
RUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
DpETOMTIAOG.. ince nceccnn ccna e ee Lee $214, 500, 000 | $227, 500,000 | $237,000, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
SOON N ass ss 9 hints 0. oda gendie si ~ Rep oaecinee-dentatane 376, 216 3 eee 
Obligated __ sana al alae t 58, 349, 390 56, 566, 717 39, 548, 007 
Restored from certified claims account...__.-____.--..---.----]-------------- | A, OPT SIS 
Total budget authorizations available_.._.........._--_- 273, 225, 606. [2 284, 548, 8, 007 276, 548, 007 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations: 
Cost-sharing assistance to farmers.-.._-.-.---.-------- 156, 709, 396 | 177,050, 000 157, 550, 000 
Repayment of loan to C ommodity Credit Corpora- 
SL Di ieeGe noc on btetph a deadenreemnaes 7, 450,000 | 13,950, 000 | 35, 450, 000 
Out of prior authorizations: 
Cost-sharing assistance to farmers. - -| 21,494, 205 21, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Repayment of loan to C ommodity ‘Credit Corpora- 
Tah... ciacdee AI as await wiidieemdewaseh anes 29, 507, 552 S, COG GEE. ns ccawdcssce 
Total expemditurdits. io oe ae 215, 161, 153 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ...............------- 1, 016, 419 
Other.) css: 464, 724 |____- 
Balance transferred to schedule for “Emergency conserv ation 


measures, Agricultural Conservation Program Service,’ 
under the head ‘Proposed for later transmission”’ at the end 

















ie Cs cert ees. on cuahkdshnuthiueonndatinedienspscuehaens 25, O06, C00 |. aan senes 
Balance carried forward: 
MINIS SUN, SMT ale ssn scsi hia citi at aca ghaianieeeinieapiaaiesie TA Bee b.wt’ aubactinn 
Genet cueddskbemths cassseos su <5. esnce ietnhGetmadl 56, 566, 717 39, 548, 007 | "48, 548, 007 
Total expenditures and balances-._..........-- wneneanees| 273, 225, 606 284, 548, 007 276, 548, 007 





Mr. Marsuaryu. The committee will be in order. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We will discuss the agricultural-conservation program, and insert 
pages 375 through 378 and 383 through 391 of the justification, and 
requests for a direct authorization of $237 million and advanced au- 
thorization of $250 million. 

(The information follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The agricultural-conservation program is authorized under the provisions of 
sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended. 

The purposes of the act include (1) restoring and improving soil fertility, 
(2) reducing erosion caused by wind and water, and (3) conserving water on 
land. To effectuate these purposes, the agricultural-conservation program offers 
cost-sharing assistance to individual farmers and ranchers in all of the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for carrying out 
approved soil-building and soil-and-water-conserving practices on their farms. 
This assistance represents only a part of the cost of performing the practice. 
The farmer bears the balance of the cost and in addition supplies the labor 
necessary to carry out the practice. Allocations are made to States based 
upon conservation needs. 

Cost-sharing assistance is offered only for the practices considered neces- 
sary to meet the most urgently needed conservation problems of the farm, 
which would not otherwise be carried out to the extent needed. To be eligible 
for cost sharing the farmer must make application therefor before beginning 
the practice. 
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Conservation measures for which cost-sharing assistance is offered include 
practices primarily for: 

1. Establishment of permanent protective cover. 

2. Improvement and protection of established vegetative cover. 

3. Conservation and disposal of water. 

4. Establishment of temporary vegetative cover. 

5. Temporary protection of soil from wind and water erosion. 

Cost-sharing assistance is available in the form of: 

1, Partial payment of the purchase price of materials and services needed 
by the farmer for carrying out approved practices, or 

2. Partial reimbursement to farmers who have carried out approved prac- 
tices at their own expense. 

Materials and services are obtained through local private sources where 
practicable. 

Rates of assistance vary by practices and by States and areas so as to make 
the most effective use of available funds. 


Appropriated funds 
I, CIE 1.000. Ald dS one er mecio nes nonce thas ecininminnt $227, 500, 000 
ee ORCI B US, OGG oe i es Ge, swe nae 237, 000, 000 


Agricultural conservation program 





On direct- | On program- 





appropria- authoriza- 
tion basis tion basis 
Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958- sl earned a f 5 $227, 500,000 | $250, 000, 000 


Budget estimate, 1958 237, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 


ee oe ss Uk swiewadedecnneneccvccoees| SRO Se aeae 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 (on basis of program authorization) 


Decrease in cost-sharing assistance to farmers in carrying out con- 


i ern —$1, 736, 900 
Increase in operating expenses of Agricultural Stabilization and 

Conservation county committees___..._-__-__.__-_______--___- +1, 438, 000 
Increase in expenses for Forest Service in connection with the 

naval stores conservation program______-__.--_____-__.__--__- +10, 000 
Increase in operating expenses for Agricultural Conservation Pro- 

i scala ec a AE lial dolce +33, 275 
Contributions to the retirement fund, pursuant to Public Law 854, 

anpucnns to the base for. 19006........... de es +255, 625 


The agricultural-conservation program is operated on a program or crop-year 
basis and cost-sharing assistance is given to farmers upon completion of approved 
measures. Funds for cash payments earned under the 1956 agricultural-conserva- 
tion program, which closed on December 31, 1956, were made available in the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 
1957. In that act, the Congress also authorized the formulation and administra- 
tion of a $250 million program for 1957 for which this estimate is submitted. 

This esimate of $237 million, together with $13 million of balances under the 
1955 program, will provide for the full $250 million authorized for the 1957 
program. 
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Project statement (on basis of program authorizations ) 


Item 


AGRICULTURAL-CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


1. Cost-sharing assistance to farmers 
Other program expenses--. 


Total, program expenses 


2. Operating expenses: 


ounty committee expenses: 


ASC county committees. ___- 
Forest Service. ..-......-.-.. wd 


Total, comet? committee 
expenses _- 


National and State office ex- 
penses: 

Agricultural Conservation 

Program Service____ . 

Commodity Stabilization | 

Service - bi 

ASC State committees ___- 
Forest Service. -._.-.-- 


Tota] national and State | 


office expenses. ____- 


Total operating expenses a 


Total retirement costs - 
Total obligations 


Adjustments: 






































Difference in amount used for | 


purchase of conservation ma- 
terials and services from prior 
fiscal year appropriation for 
current program and amount 
used for such purchases from 
current fiscal year 
Transferred from 1955 agricul- 


tural-conservation program 
for emergency-conservation 
measures. .-.......- 


Available for repayment of loan 
to Commodity Credit C Ps 
ation __ 

Received by loan from CCC. 
Repayment of loan from CCC_. 
OUT. Went cccecs- : 


Appropriation or estimate. _. 




















| 











STATUS OF PROGRAM 


BACKGROUND 


Increase or decrease 
Appropria- Appropria- 
Appropria- tion, 1957 | tion, 1958 
tion, 1956 (1958 Retire- | (1957 
(1955 program) ment program) 
program) (estimated) costs Other (estimated) 
(Public | 
Law 854) 
$187, 905, 603 | $223, 874, 450 as | —$1, 736,900 | $222, 137, 550 
1, 288, 625 1, 427, 550 |+$32, 500 |_-.-- wit 1, 460, 050 
. bd 189, 1094, 228 | 25, 302, 000 | +32, 500 —1, 736, 900 223, 597, 600 
18, 378,200 | 19,816, 385 4 +1, 438, 000 21, 254, 385 
98, 024 107, 815 +4, 400 +10, 000 122, 215 
| 476, 224 _19, 924, 200 | +4, 400 7S 448, 000 21, 376, 600 
Lenape = — =— — — = = —=>>.-—_oO =O 
424, 245 487,959 | +26, 516 | +33, 275 547, 750 
471, 701 | | 482, 725 | +21, 605 | 504, 330 
3, 641, 040 | 3, 787, 931 |-+169, 814 3, 957, 745 
| 10, 925 15, 185 | +790 | 15, 975 
~ es 
, 4, 547, 911 4, 773, 800° org, 725 | +33, 275 5, 025, 800 
— 3 Seeteesos: SS (Se eee 
23, 024, 135 24, 698, 000 |-+-223, 125 +1, 481, 275 26, 402, 400 
P20) 291070, Bal ____| (258, 625)| 1,17 ) (258, 800) 
| 212, 218, 363 250, 000, 000 bis bc i Ricledsiecct ) 000 
| 
} | 
| 
+5, 614,067 | +7,000, 000 | | —12,000,000 | —5,000, 000 
t 
+25, 000, 000 |... | sas arcs Sakata 
+7, 667, 570 : RR Pao rs LCL el ae 
— 43, 450,000 | —43, 450, 000 --|- — —43, 450, 000 
+7, 450, 000 | +13, 966, 593 21, 483, 407 | +35, 450, 000 
: Pay —16, 593 oy +16, 9B |... 2-2. --22 2 
5 ‘ — 
214, 500, 000 227, 500,000 |4-255, 625 yar 9, 244, 375 237, 000, 000 


Conservation of agricultural soil and water resources is recognized as essen- 
tial to the present and future well-being of the Nation. Not only is it essential 
to assure a continued supply of food, fiber, and shelter for an increasing popu- 
lation, but also to supply the greater part of the raw materials that go into 
the expanding economy of the Nation. Farms and forests supply annually over 
70 percent of all raw materials used in the economy of the country. Trans- 
porting, processing, financing, and handling these raw materials to make them 
useful and supply them where they are needed make up a large part of all 
the business and commerce that furnishes the livelihood for the Nation’s non- 


farm population. 


Because of their interest in food, fiber, and shelter and a 


continued healthy economy, nonfarm people have perhaps an even greater 
interest in conservation of soil and water resources than farmers themselves. 

There are few, if any, conservation measures that do not require an initial 
Recovery of investment in 


investment in materials, in power, or in labor. 
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many needed conservation measures is relatively slow as compared to invest- 
ment of capital in measures necessary for production of things to sell and 
produce income. One of the problems in carrying out conservation measures 
is that the more enduring conservation measures are usually more costly and 
require a longer period of time before a return on the additional capital invest- 
ment is realized. Some conservation measures with the greatest permanence 
will not, of themselves, ever return to the farm operator the capital invested in 
them. 

It is with this background of cost and returns from conservation and the 
public’s dependence upon the conservation of soil and water resources that 
Federal cost-sharing of conservation practices on individual farms is offered. 
Research and experimental work have developed and are developing means by 
which soil and water resources can be conserved. Educational work is teach- 
ing the value of and need for conservation effort. Technical services help deter- 
mine the conservation measures that are needed and furnish engineering and 
other professional assistance to correctly install them. Federal cost-sharing 
by the agricultural conservation program helps overcome the economic barriers 
to carrying out conservation measures. The basic purpose of the agricultural 
conservation program is to afford a means by which all the people may bear a 
part of the costs of those measures that would not otherwise be carried out at 
the rate needed to meet the public interest. It assists farmers to protect the 
public’s interest in the Nation’s soil and water resources by sharing with indi- 
vidual farmers and ranchers the cost of carrying out soil-building and soil- and 
water-conserving practices more rapidly and to a fuller extent than wauld be 
practicable through usual farm-management practices. The program helps 
insure continued abundant production for all of the people of the country. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Development of the agricultural conservation program begins at the local or 
county level. The agricultural stabilization and conservation county committee 
with the assistance of the county extension agent and representatives of the Soil 
Conservation Service, Forest Service, and other local agencies interested in con- 
servation, make recommendations to the agricultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion State committee. These are summarized by the State committee and used 
as the basis to formulate joint recommendations of the agencies interested in 
conservation to the agricultural conservation program service in Washington. 

From these recommendations, the agricultural conservation program service, 
the Federal Extension Service, Soil Conservation Service, and Forest Service 
develop and recommend to the Secretary a national program. State and county 
committees then develop their programs within the structure of the national 
program authorized by the Congress and approved by the Secretary. 


PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


The agricultural conservation program is administered locally by agricultural 
stabilization and conservation county committees which are composed of resi- 
dent farmers elected by farmers they serve. County committees are supervised 
by agricultural stabilization and conservation State committees composed of 
resident farmers appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The local county 
agent is ex officio a member of the county committee and the State director of 
extension holds a like position on the State committee. 

State, county, and community committeemen are Assigned the responsibility for 
the field administration of the program and work directly with farmers in utiliz- 
ing program assistance in an effort to get the greatest volume of conservation 
performed on the land by the farmers themselves. The responsibility for tech- 
nical determinations in the field regarding designated permanent type practices 
is assigned to the Soil Conservation Service except for forestry practices, for 
which responsibility is assigned to the Forest Service. 


THE PROGRAM FOR 1956 


The Department is carrying out the 1956 agricultural conservation program 
consistent with the authorization contained in the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1956. The Department con- 
tinued the policy of directing program emphasis toward but not limiting assist- 
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ance to, enduring practices which are essential in the public interest and which 
farmers or ranchers would not carry out to the desired extent with their own re- 
sources, and to practices needed to meet the conservation problems on land being 
shifted out of production. 

States were authorized to operate the 1956 program concurrently with the 
1955 program in the fall of 1955. Under concurrent programs, State programs 
for 2 different years are in operation during the overlapping period of time 
authorized by the Congress and during which practices performed are eligible 
for cost-sharing under either program but not both programs. 

The Congress approved the requested change in language authorizing the 
maximum $10,000 statutory limit on cost shares to any person for the per- 
formance of approved conservation measures where the practices are for com- 
munity benefit and cost shares are pooled for the performance of a practice or 
practices benefiting the lands of all such persons. This has resulted in more 
interest in this phase of the program in view of the more realistic limitation 
for such projects. 

THE PROGRAM FOR 1957 


The 1957 agricultural conservation program of $250 million authorized by 
the Congress has been developed and is to be carried out on the following 
general principles : 

“1. The national program contains broad authoritites to help meet the varied 
soil and water conservation problems of the Nation. State and county com- 
mittees and participating agencies shall design a program for each State and 
county. Such programs should include any additional limitations and restric- 
tions necessary for the maximum conservation accomplishment in the area. 
The programs should be confined to the soil and water conservation practices 
on which Federal cost-sharing is most needed in order to achieve the maximum 
conservation benefit in State or county. 

“2. The State and county programs should be designed to encourage those 
soil and water conservation practices which provide the most enduring con- 
servation benefits practicably attainable in 1957 on the lands where they are 
to be applied. 

“3. Costs will be shared with a farmer or rancher only on satisfactorily 
performed soil and water conservation practices for which Federal cost-sharing 
was requested by the farmer or rancher before the conservation work was 


gun. 

“4, Costs should be shared only on soil and water conservation practices 
which it is believed farmers or ranchers would not carry out to the needed 
extent without program assistance. In no event should costs be shared on 
practices except those which are over and above those farmers or ranchers 
would be compelled to perform in order to secure a crop. 

“5. The rates of cost-sharing in a county or State are to be the minimum 
required to result in substantially increased performance of needed soil and 
water conservation practices within the limits prescribed in the national pro- 
gram. 

“6. The purpose of the program is to help achieve additional conservation 
on land now in agricultural production rather than to bring more land into 
agricultural production. The program is not applicable to the development of 
new or additional farmland as a result of drainage. Such of the available 
funds that cannot be wisely utilized for this purpose will be returned to the 
Public Treasury. 

“7, If the Federal Government shares the cost of the initial application of soil 
and water conservation practices which farmers and ranchers otherwise would 
not perform but which are essential to sound soil and water conservation, the 
farmers and ranchers should assume responsibility for the upkeep and mainten- 
ance of those practices through their life span. The State and county programs 
shall specify the life span of eligible practices.” 

A few changes in these principles as compared with the 1956 program have 
been made and the 1957 program has been developed after consideration by 
State groups and recommendations by them on program approaches needed to 
attain the more urgent conservation goals. These principles and the policies 
developed within them are consistent with and are intended to carry out more 
effectively the recommendation in the conference report on the 1957 appro- 
priation bill that the Department review and modify its requirements on con- 
servation practices to encourage farmer participation and institute changes in 
practices to liberalize the program. 
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Specifically, (1) greater authority has been provided for local adaptation of 
program and practice provisions and for the establishment of rates of cost- 
sharing considered necessary by State and county groups to get performance of 
needed conservation and (2) authority has been given to authorize practice 
assistance for measures which, near the end of the life span of a practice, will 
materially extend its life span, or to replace a practice which has served for 
its life span (after appropriate maintenance by the farmer). The authorization 
under (2) could be given by the county committee if, after taking into account 
the conservation problems not yet dealt with on the farm, it is determined that 
appropriate replacement would merit and require public cost-sharing. 

Th conference report directed that the Department revise its procedure in 
making and revising program fund allocations to counties to meet changes in 
local conditions. Even though county allocations are always below the level of 
need for funds for cost-sharing, factors such as lack of understanding of pro- 
gram opportunities, lack of interest, or lack of funds to contribute a share of 
the cost, have resulted in unused funds in many counties. 

States have been instructed to obtain from counties such periodic reports as 
are necessary to keep currently advised of the progress of the program in each 
county and to make shifts in funds among counties when necessary. It has also 
been recommended that the States use the authority to allocate and reallocate 
funds to counties in order to get a maximum of conservation accomplishment. 
and to operate concurrent programs to provide the maximum flexibility essential 
to the full utilization of available funds. 

The departmental conservation needs inventory now underway will provide 
a better understanding of actual and urgent conservation problems to be dealt 
with, will give States a better basis on which to allocate program and admin- 
istrative funds to counties, and will bring about a more effective local utilization 
of funds. 

State groups responsible for the development of State programs have been 
authorized to establish rates of cost-sharing in excess of 50 percent of the average 
cost of performing practices which have long-lasting conservation benefits and 
from which the returns to the farmers or ranchers are remote, where it is essen- 
tial to obtaining desired performance of these practices. The rate of cost- 
sharing for these practices, however, will be such that the farmer or rancher will 
make a substantial contribution toward the cost of performing the practices. 

Funds available for program assistance will be distributed among States in 
accordance with their conservation needs except for the minimum allotment 
provision contained in both section 15 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, and the 1957 appropriation act. Funds for the naval 
stores conservation program, cost of aerial photography, program printing, and 
transfers to the Treasury Department are subtracted before the conservation 
needs formula is applied. The amount for naval stores has been determined in 
the same manner since 1948 and is based on the need for assistance under the 
naval’ stores conservation program as related to the total funds available for 
cost-sharing assistance to farmers. 


PROGRAM DATA 


Participation under the 1955 oe conservation program 





























{ 
Item Unit rf Total! Partici- Portion par- 
ficme 1 ticipating 

am Libs ee a hn 

| z Percent 
Parms. .--. : Sette ..i..-..../ Number. . --| 5, 281, 743 1, 142, 021 2 
Prawmpegtei.. 055 6) de dees oak seals me, sews -| 1, 224, 076 | 418, 844 34 
Cropland - --- SE re eS ee 477, 459 | 173, 256 | 36 
Noncrop pasture and range. aed apr aot in 552, 285 | 182, 493 33 
1 Includes United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands; excludes naval stores con- 


servation program; includes 1955 emergency wind erosion control and 1955 emergency flood programs. 
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Extent of selected conservation measures performed under the 1955 agricultural 
conservation programs—1936-55 under the agricultural conservation programs— 
1936-55 (includes emergency practices) 





Extent Total accom- 


Practice Unit | under 1955 | plishments 

| program ! 1936-55 | 
anaes, aid reservaies Pu. ......-..-s0-~<4uu-------5-h50-24------| Number uo 69, 146 1, 365, 318 
RN 9...) ches UR dss caetetboiide~ scene ena cfitehiie- Bintan 1, 364, 917 35, ; 376, 957 
Leveling land to conserve es water and speeres erosion...|.....do. - -.--| 375, 459 6, 830, 901 
Standard terraces... _...-- és di deescd RObe iene — -| 744, 028 22, 750, 910 
Diversion and spreader MURINE bas. kos 2k o honda ee, Vos. 5, 131 115, 171 
Establishing contour stripcropping ‘-..-...........-..-.------| Acre...-.-- 218, 685 5, 196, - 
Striperopping not on the contour - ---_--- es a eee wal 943, 793 102, 646, 320 
Control of competitive shrubs on range or pasture naga ee sine 1, 660, 680 32, 959, 625 
ee a anki ene naened apitiehmendnnes - 150, 192 1, 468, 264 
Liming materials applied for conser ving purposes. skieeken a Ton_ a 15, 126, 347 347, 558" 466 
Permanent sod wageewSys.... . 664. ~- <5 52 ncnscdeweesese Ey Se 35, 653 449, 844 
ee IN, GURU. ©. =, = 8 isin epee ipnianne nied aaiebte 


-----d0..-...| 12,698,315 707, 398, 301 


t tates seonalnel measures only. 

2 Includes storage-type structures for erosion control, livestock water, and irrigation (new structures only). 
3 Includes open and enclosed type drainages and shaping and lev eling. 

4 Includes establishment of cross slope stripcropping. 





EMERGENCY PROGRAMS 


In the past few years, wind erosion, hurricanes, and floods have oecurred in 
various areas of the United States and Puerto Rico, which have resulted in 
such severe damage to farmlands as to warrant Federal cost-sharing assistance 
to farmers to return the land to productive agricultural use. The regular agri- 
eultural conservation program was adjusted in disaster areas to provide as 
much conservation land treatment as possible without unduly disrupting the 
accomplishments of the longer-range agricultural conservation program and 
particularly where it was possible to divert funds which would not otherwise 
be utilized. During the 3 years 1954-56 farmers and ranchers have received 
about $70 million under the agricultural-conservation program for applying 
drought emergency conservation measures on over 49 million acres in 21 States. 
However, because of the widespread conditions and the intense degree of 
damage, cost sharing in addition to that provided under the regular program 
was required for emergency measures to rehabilitate damaged farmlands. 

Programs were developed to provide emergency cost-sharing assistance in 
the Great Plains States where land had been damaged or was in imminent 
danger of being damaged by wind erosion; in the eastern seaboard States 
and Puerto Rico, where hurricanes and resulting floods had caused substantial 
damage to farmlands; and in California, Nevada, and Oregon, where torrential 
rains had caused disastrous floods and had left much of the land in extremely 
critical condition. 

In order that a program could be started immediately, it has been necessary 
on several occasions to obtain advances from the President’s disaster relief 
fund, pending enactment of legislation either appropriating funds or extending 
the availability of funds. A total of $20 million has been appropriated for 
cost-sharing assistance under the 1954, 1955, and 1956 emergency programs. 
In addition to the $20 million, advances totaling $1.9 million have been obtained 
from the President’s disaster relief fund, which have not yet been repaid. It 
is anticipated that a supplemental request will be submitted to make available 
for emergency conservation measures, and for repayment of advances made for 
this purpose from the President’s disaster relief fund, $25 million of the 
unearned balances from the 1955 agricultural-conservation program. 

The following tables show the distribution of the $20 million appropriated 


to the Department and of the $1.9 million advanced in 1957 from the Presi- 
dent’s disaster relief fund. 
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Emergency wind erosion, flood, and hurricane programs, estimated obligations as of 
Dec. 11, 1956 











State and program | 1954 program | 1955 program | 1956-pregram | Total, 1954-56 
(actual) | (estimated) (estimated) programs 
ci idati PEIIL. fa cpetinete ial . —_——_ + aniaianaaial sete | 2 
Emergency wind erosion contro): | 
Colorado $2, 268, 449 | $2, 441, 013 | $1, 048, 000 | $5, 757, 462 
Kansas 1, 268, 940 635, 390 982, 000 | 2, 886, 330 
Nebraska 91, 814 207, 899 50, 000 349, 713 
New Mexico-.__- 838, 000 470, 000 396, 000 1, 704, 000 
Oklahoma... | 417, 065 | 349, 289 216, 000 982, 354 
Texas 2, 787, 000 | 1, 250, 003 1, 903, 000 5, 940, 003 
Wyoming_-. } 80, 000 | 9, 000 89, 000 
0 ee ” ‘ , 671, 268 5, 433, 504 4, 604, 000 17, 708, 862 
Hurricane damage restoration: | 
Connecticut. __- . 17, 254 | 132, 746 150, 000 
Massachusetts _ _ - | 770 49, 230 50, 000 
New Jersey. - oa 3, 096 3, 096 
New York__-. 327 158, 000 | 158, 327 
North Carolina_ ' “ a 300, 000 300, 000 
Pennsylvania : 2, 000 | 13, 024 15, 024 
Bd pith acid l. stead beccdi tte Nt acai i 
Total ___. Wand 20, 351 656, 096 | 676, 447 
Flood damage restoration: 7 | 
California sa | . sin epeatiiensetienees el 1, = 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Nevada | =f 72, 500 172, 500 
Oregon 307, 000 | 397, 000 
ae seemed [ectncencteeniaeemmennernnmmnenmesentiea | aaa recente (penne 
Total_. lin ate = bs 1, 569, 500 1, 5€ 569, 500 
Available to reimburse the President’s 
disaster relief fund | | } 
pn Fett. idccctinisc cache sencnn |< 





Distribution of advance from President's disaster relief fund by State and 











program 

Hurricane damage restoration : Amount 
NOS beehiGtes ie ei is eekiielib cules Sebo eceb $78, 000 
meee neeneG oh fui ee ibd, oe eC ad 100, 000 
NINOR:, TROOM clit Seo tblivsscu dels bb eee es 1, 100, 000 
UNE ite os Ao Ul os at eee ee ee Su 22, 000 
Rei re Oe ee dg he i tl eo el re 300, 000 

Flood damage restoration : 

ich et os a) deo 200, 000 
ON ka ad iach as el eee 400, 000 
NE it th hotel ed bebeuse al dal set lL 600, 000 
OE neces teh helen eee ele oe 1, 900, 000 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EMERGENCY MEASURES CARRIED OUT 


Wind-erosion-control measures : 
Protective tillage (only practice for which cost-sharing assistance is being 
offered under the 1956 emergency program) 
Establishing protective cover 
Field stripcropping 
Contour seeding close-sown crops 
Spreading windblown soil to permit establishing vegetative cover 
Rebuilding standard terraces 
Surfacing clod-forming subsoil 
Hurricane and flood-damage-restoration measures : 
Removing flood debris and shaping and leveling farmland 
Restoring drainage systems 
Replacing permanent fences to protect new seedings 
Repairing and replacing irrigation dams, livestock dams, diversion ditches, 
standard terraces, outlets, sod waterways, etc. 
Applying gypsum or limestone to soils flooded by salt water 





Sea eas 
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Ustablishing permanent cover on flood-damaged land 
Restoring stream channels, irrigation ditches, dikes or levees, irrigation pipe- 
lines, ete. 


STATEMENT OF AssISTANT SECRETARY PETERSON 


Mr. Marsuary. At this point, we will place in the record a state- 
ment by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Peterson. 
(The information follows :) 


STATEMENT OF E. L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to discuss the 
budget request of the Agricultural Conservation Program Service. This pro- 
gram of cost sharing with landowners or operators for the application of prac- 
tices to protect their soil resources is, we believe, an important one. From the 
total soil resource of the Nation come substantially all of our food, most of our 
fiber, and all of our forest products. The condition of and the use to which is 
put the land surface of the Nation has a material result upon our water supplies 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. The dependency of our people upon the 
eapacity of our lands is obvious. Our population is growing. Our area of 
usable land is shrinking as facilities needed by a growing population are pro- 
vided—city enlargement, highways, airports, and other developments. 

Most of the productive land area of the country is in private ownership— 
largely in farms and ranches. The decisions of farm and ranch operators, 
therefore, are highly important to the objective of resource conservation, that 
is, the use of land without abuse, the use of the product of the land without 
diminution of the capital and the land itself. 

Where lands have been abused there has been first decrease in production, then 
deterioration of soil structure followed by erosion and finally abandonment, 
Fortunately such a process is not now necessary. While we don’t yet have all 
the scientific and technical knowledge we need about land, soil, water, and the 
myriad of relationships which exist in the use of land to produce food, fiber, 
forest products, and to influence water supply, we have sufficient knowledge of 
physical forces to prevent deterioration, and in many instances actually improve 
our land while it is in use. However, we don’t yet relate economic policy to its 
effect on our land resources. Such differing things as land taxation, community 
organization, consumer preferences, farm price supports, and city building codes, 
all have an effect and influence on the use of land—some direct, others indirect. 
The farmer or rancher cannot or will not always be able to exercise the jiudg- 
ments required by considerations of conservation because of the more immediate 
impact upon him and his family, of economic circumstances. Moreover, the 
results of some expenditures for conservation practices are not immediately 
discernible. Others are made at the expense of immediate income. In the case 
of tenants—particularly short-term tenants—there is at best incomplete recovery 
of expenditures made for improvements of a long-term-benefit character. 

In all the many circumstances of land use there is, however, a public interest 
that the productive capacity of the land be retained and improved. Foreseeable 
needs for water, food, fiber, wood, and materials for industry place urgencies 
upon the application of conservation practices and uses to our land area, greater 
than are likely to be accomplished without public effort. ACP is a part of that 
effort which now covers a wide range of activity—education, research, technical 
assistance, credit, and cost sharing. 

Our request before you for consideration includes an appropriation to meet 
commitments of the 1957 program and an advance authorization for the 1958 
program to the extent of $250 million. Requests for advance authorizations are 
the same as authorized for the preceding year. 


Mr. Paul M. Koger and other representatives of the Department are 
present and will discuss the details of the ACP operations. 

Mr. Marsuati. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Koger. 

Mr. Koger. Secretary Peterson asked me to express his regrets that 
he could not be here this morning. He had a commitment and he had 


to be away. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
ProgrRAM SERVICE 


Mr. MarsHauu. I might say that he explained that to the commit- 
tee, and we appreciate his problem. 

Mr. Kocer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during 
the period which has elapsed since we discussed the agricultural con- 
servation program budget with you last spring, we have given con- 
tinuing attention to the administration of this program with a view 
toward making it more effective. Progress has been made, but there 
are still problems which we are working on. 

Before going into these problems, however, I would like to review 
briefly what has been done during 1956 and up to this time (1) to 
accomplish congressional recommendations and program purposes, 
and (2) toward attaining specific soil- and water-conservation goals 
to which cost-sharing assistance is related. 


ACTION ON CONGRESSIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Congressional committee reports on the 1957 fiscal year appropria- 
tion act urged the Department to take appropriate steps along these 
lines : 

1, 


* * * review and modify its requirements on conservation practices to en- 
courage farmer participation, and to institute changes in practices to liberalize 
the program. 


2. 


* * * review its operating policy on practices for terracing and pasture im- 
provement for small farmers, and where possible amend regulations for qualify- 
ing for these practices. 


3. 


* * * revise its procedures in making and revising program fund allocations 
to counties to meet changes in local conditions, as well as to compensate farmers 
in counties where conservation practices have exceeded the amounts heretofore 
allowed. 


4. 


* * * correct such problems and use such carryover funds as may be necessary 
to carry out in 1956 the full program of $250 million announced by Congress. 

In line with these recommendations (some of which are the same 
as recommendations by the county and State interagency groups 
responsible for the development of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram) we have taken further steps to bring about the following 
actions: 

1. Revision or clarification of the requirements of several conserva- 
tion practices to obtain more conservation work. 

2. More extensive and effective utilization of the provision for con- 
current operation of two programs in the fall of the year to provide 
the maximum flexibility essential to effective utilization of funds. 

3. More effective periodic reporting from counties and utilization of 
those reports so that State offices will know the current progress of the 
program and can better take needed corrective actions. 

4. Utilization by State offices of their authority to allocate and 
reallocate funds among counties to get a maximum of conservation 
accomplishment. 
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Some of these matters are further developed in appropriate parts 
of this statement. 


ACTION ON CONSERVATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Department’s Soil and Water Conservation Advisory Com- 
a held its second meeting last October. That committee has pro- 

sed, among other things, that : 

1. Continued emphasis be given to carrying out longer lasting types 
ie conservation practices such as contour ‘striperopping, terracing 
gully control, special long-term vegetative cover, tree planting, and the 
construction of various water- impounding and water-saving struc- 
tures. 

2. Special attention be given to urgently needed water conservation 
measures. 

Special emphasis has been given in field work to these matters. 
Program provisions, partic ularly with respect to rates of cost sharing, 
have encouraged uch practices. Committees or groups concerned 
with research, on which ACPS is represented, have been encour aged to 
give attention to needs concerning such practices. 


SPECIFIC PROGRAM CHANGES 


One significant change in the 1957 ACP as compared with the pro- 
vram for 1956 is that there is now authorization for practice cost ch 1ar- 
ing for measures which near the end of the usual life span of a practice, 
will materi ially extend its life. Authority was also given to replace 
a practice which has served its life span ; that is, : after maintenance has 
been applied by the farmers. Approval can be given in such cases pro- 
vided the ASC county committee, after taking into account the con- 
servation problems not yet dealt with on the farm, determines that 
replacement would merit and require cost sharing. 

Most of the other changes are designed to provide greater author- 
ity for local adaptation of program and practice provisions, fully 
within the general program principles, including the establishment 
of rates of cost sharing considered necessary by State and county 
groups to get the desired level of performance of needed conservation. 
Within this framework, there has been a recent revision in operating 
policies with respect. to the problem of control of perennial noxious 
weeds. The change is designed to provide a more adequate basis for 
meeting the weed problem and which will at the same time keep eligi- 
ble weed-control measures permitted as county conservation prac- 
tices, fully within a soil and water conservation setting. This liber- 
alization of the program policy on weed- control practices was devel- 
oped as a result of correspondence, discussions and recommendations 
by ASC State committees, State weed-control bodies, and various 
others. 

EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PRACTICE COST-SHARING 


Substantial programs of emergency conservation work to assist 
farmers and ranchers through cost sharing to solve new conse’ vation 
problems created by natural disasters such as disastrous drought, 
feeds and hurricanes, were carried out in 1956 in 16 States and in 
Puerto Rico. As in the case of the regular ACP, this special couserva- 
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tiori ‘effort in the States was directed by the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program Service and is administered in the field by the agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation State and county committees. 
These emergency program activities were supplementary to and coor- 
dinated with the regular ACP effort. They helped participants do 
more than they could through their own resources and the regular 
ACP to restore to productive use farm and ranch lands severely ‘dam- 
aged by natural disasters. Funds for this emergency conservation 
work (about $9 million for 1956) were provided by special emergency 
conservation funds provided by the Congress and to a limited extent 
by advances to the Secretary from the President’s disaster relief fund. 
In the case of Puerto Rico, the work was carried out to help restore 
hurricane-damaged shade and coffee tree cover on steep slopes. . Fed- 
eral cost- sharing funds were matched about 2 to 1 in that endeavor 
by Commonwe ealth government funds, 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM OF THE SOIL BANK 


Upon passage of the Soil Bank Act of 1956, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture assigned to the Agricultural Conservation Program Service 
(to be assisted by representatives of other services) responsibility for 
formulating program provisions and developing the operating policies 
relating to the conservation practices to be carried out on acreage set 
aside under the conservation reserve program of the soil bank, and 
for review and appraisal of the conservation phases of that program. 
To simplify field office and farmer understanding of these phases of 
the soil-bank program and at the same time attain soil-bank goals, 
the conservation practices to be established under the conservation- 
reserve program have been kept as nearly uniform as feasible with 
comparable ACP practices. In addition, wildlife-conservation prac- 
tices have been added under the conservation-reserve program. 

The State and county interagency groups with direct and advisory 
responsibilities for for mulating recommendations for ACP practices 
have performed that function under the conservation-reserve 
program. 


INTERPROGRAM COORDINATION 


To the extent feasible we are coordinating the agricultural con- 
servation program (the soil and water conservation cost-sharing pro- 

gram which is applicable to all privately owned farmland and to all 
cr opland in the country) and the newer specialized and emergency 
programs which have conservation practice phases for which we , have 
been assigned responsibilities. It is hoped thereby better to solve 
the conservation problems on a specific farm or ranch and applicable 
to the area. 

ACP ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since meeting with your committee a year ago we have received 
data on participation in the 1955 agricultural conservation program, 
and preliminary reports on the 1956 program and indicated trends 
for 1957. Under the 1955 ACP, new or additional practices were 
established on 1,142,021 farms and ranches in the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. These farms and 
ranches constituted 36 percent of the cropland and 34 percent of all 
the farmland in the United States. 
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There was a fair increase in 1955 over 1954 with respect to the num- 
ber of participating farms and ranches, and a substantial increase in 
the units of several important practices, including the construction of 
standard terraces and diversion and spreader terraces, establishment 
of permanent sod waterways and stripcropping, control of competi- 
tive shrubs on range and pasture, tree planting, liming materials 
applied for conservation purposes, and the establishment of vegetative 
cover. A great percentage of the extensive water storage constructed 
and cover established with ACP cost sharing provides direct or in- 
direct benefits for fish and wildlife. The program encourages such 
multiple benefits where they are possible. 

A total of 11,185 farms took part in almost a thousand com- 
pleted pooling agreements to solve community conservation problems, 
This represents a 20-percent increase over the 9.344 farms which par- 
ticipated in such pooling agreements in 1954, and a 10-percent increase 
over the nunmber of agr eements for that year. 

Reports now being received from the ASC State committees indi- 
cate that there was in 1956 a substantial upward trend in farmer in- 
terest in and utilization of the agricultural conservation program. 
The indications are that approximately 9 percent more farmers partic- 
ipated than in 1955. It appears also, from preliminary estimates, that 
this trend in continuing in 1957. 

Encouragement is given in carrying out the agricultural conserva- 
tion program to have requests for cost sharing related to conserva- 
tion-farm plans, and a large percentage of the farmers and ranchers 
participating in ACP use the cost- sharing to make more rapid strides 
in their progress toward installing the practices recommended in their 
farm plans. This has been true in many organized upstream water- 
shed-protection and flood-prevention projects. 

It is our opinion that much of the conservation progress accom- 
plished with ACP cost-sharing assistance stems from the cooperative 
manner in which the program is developed and carried out at every 
level—National, State, county, and farm. For several years, the ACP 
has been perhaps the outstanding example of an extensive, complex 
program in which various Feder: al, State, and other gr oups join each 
vear for program review, formulation, and a substantial amount of 
joint followthrough. 


1958 BUDGET REQUEST 


And now we shall turn to the proposed 1958 appropriation for the 
ACP. That appropriation will be used primarily for financing the 
1957 crop-year program. The 1957 program which was authorized 
by the Congress last year has been formulated and is now operating 
on the basis ‘of a $250 million program. However, a direct appropria- 
tion of only $237 million is requested, which will provide for meeting 
the full obligations under the 1957 program. The balance of $13 
million is ¢ ailable from balances from the 1955 program, which are 
in anlitision to the amount which has been requested in the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, 1957, to be authorized for emergenc 
conservation programs. Other legislation authorizes the use of bal- 
ances of this nature to purchase conservation materials and services 
under subsequent programs. 
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ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION FOR 1958 


The budget includes a proposed advance authorization for a 1958 
ACP of $250 million. It is contemplated that the 1958 program will 
be continued at the same level and scope as the program authorized for 
1957. The funds available for payments to farmers will be distributed 
among States on the basis of the same formula used for 1957 and, 
therefore, no substantial changes in State allocations would be 
contemplated. 

ACP UNDEREARNINGS 


Last year we reported to you that the underearnings for 1954 
amounted to approximately $31.7 million. At that time we discussed 
with you some of the problems in connection with full utilization of 
authorized funds, and indicated that we were making progress in 
overcoming those difficulties. We still believe this to be the case. 
However, the records with respect to 1955 again indicate a substantial 
amount of unused funds. The amount is approximately $38 million, 
or about $6 million more than was unused under the 1954 program. 
The $38 million underearnings for 1955, however, represent about 
15 percent of the total 1955 authorizations as compared with about 16 
percent of the total 1954 authorization which was not used. We men- 
tioned last year that the imposition of acreage controls was one factor 
which caused a disruption in the normal pattern, and that on many 
farms normal farming and soil- and water-management operations 
were interrupted by the drought. These same factors were again in 
operation with respect to the 1955 Progra The committees adminis- 
tering the program were also confronted with the necessity of devot- 
ing much of their time to the administration of other programs, 
some of an emergency nature. 

While all of these factors have had an influence on the program, 
probably the greatest single factor contributing to the underearnings 
is the problem of the control of program funds to be certain that 
obligations are not incurred in excess of program authorizations. | 
am sure you are aware of the methods by which farmers request agri- 
cultural conservation program cost-sharing approvals and payments. 

In order to maintain a sound budgetary operation with respect to 
both the farmer and the Federal Government, the program requires 
that a farmer who desires assistance under the ACP make such 
request known to the ASC county committee. If the committee 
approves the farmer’s request, he is notified of such approval in 
terms of a definite quantity of the practice, and a definite amount of 
assistance which he will receive for carrying out the practice in ac- 
cordance with approved specifications. If the farmer carries out the 
practice as approved, the full amount of payment agreed to is made 
to him. 

However, some farmers are unable to carry out the practice after 
obtaining this approval. In some cases they may be prevented from 
carrying out their intentions because of adverse weather. Other rea- 
sons for such failure include lack of adequate finances, shortage of 
materials, inability to obtain necessary equipment, and various other 
“aUses. 

Each time an approved practice is not carried out a potential un- 
derearning of the program year fund is created. While it is true that 
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in many cases the approvals may be canceled in time to reissue a 
provals to other farmers and still utilize the available funds in the 
same or other counties, it has not been possible to prevent substantial 
underearnings from occurring. 


CONCURRENT OPERATION OF TWO PROGRAMS 


We fully realize that in authorizing a program of a certain level the 
Congress intends that such program be utilized to obtain the maximum 
conservation possible. We have taken several steps to carry out this 
policy. Probably the most important was to authorize the concurrent 
operation of two annual programs during that period of the year in 
which the two program authorizations “overlap. During the last 
one-half of each calendar year the current program overlaps with 
the authority for beginning the succeeding year program. By au- 
thorizing operation of both yearly programs during this period, 
States and counties have more flexibility and opportunity to make 
proper and full use of available program funds. This method avoids 
a break between the two programs and provides a continuous program. 

Simply stated, this plan provides that when a current year’s alloca- 
tion of program funds has been committed to farmers, additional a 
provals may be made against the funds already authorized for t 
succeeding year. In order to keep transfers of approvals to a mini- 
mum, State committees have authority to issue approvals in excess 
of the current year’s allocation, by a conservative estimate of the non- 
performance of approvals under the current program. The amount 
of approvals in excess of the current year’s allocation, however, must 
be limited to those practices which can be paid, if necessary, from the 
succeeding program. After the end of the current program if it is 
found that part of the current year approvals were not performed, 
thereby resulting in net underearnings, eligible approvals under the 
next year’s program which were performed during the period of con- 
current operation may be transferred back to the c urrent program. On 
the other hand, if it is found oe the earnings exceed the current, year’s 
allocation, eligible current year approvals may be transferred forward 
to the following year’s program. 

This plan of operation was not used extensively during 1955. If 
States had better utilized in 1955 the flexibility which this plan pro- 
vides, more conservation would have been accomplished and the under- 
earning would not have been nearly as large as the $38 million figure 
mentioned earlier. For 1956, however, the concurrent plan of opera- 
tion is being utilized in a majority of the States and current estimates 
of the underearnings for 1956 indicate that only about $6.8 million will 
not be used. 


ESTIMATE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, 1958 


An increase is proposed in the limitation on the total amount which 
may be used for administrative expenses. The increase amounts to 
$1,704,400 and is composed of an increase of about $223,000 for retire- 
ment costs, pursuant to Public Law 854; an increase of about $1,438,000 
to provide increases in the salaries of ASC county office personnel for 
the second year of the planned 3-year adjustment period; an increase 
of about $33,000 in operating expenses of the ACPS; and a $10,000 
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increase for operating expenses of the Forest Service in connection 
with the naval stores conservation program which is administered by 
the Forest Service but financed from the same appropriation source as 
the ACP. These increases for the ACPS and the Forest Service are 
necessary because of needed additions to the staffs to provide field 
services essential to carrying out the agricultural conservation and 
naval stores conservation programs, as explained in more detail in our 
budget justification. 
FUTURE OF ACP 


As the agricultural conservation program enters its 22d program 
year in 1957, many farmers and ranchers are finding better and more 
effective ways to utilize it (along with the newer specialized pro- 
grams which have been authorized by the Congress) to accomplish 
more of the long-range, as well as several of the temporary land-use 
and conservative adjustments needed on their farms and ranches. 

Unfortunately, in several of our hard-hit disaster areas conserva- 
tion problems have multiplied. We are encouraged, though, by the 
fine spirit and determination of the people and of our program lead- 
ers in those areas as they seek to use the programs the Congress 
has provided, to supplement their own resources and endeavors in 
the country’s behalf as well as their own. On our own part, we shall 
continue our efforts to have the agricultural conservation program 
even better accomplish throughout the country the purposes of the 
legislation which created and which directs it. 

Other representatives of the Department of Agriculture are here 
with us, Mr. Chairman. If we can assist you with any questions 
or supply any further information which the committee may wish, 
we shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. Marsnaui. Than you, Mr. Koger. 


CONSERVATION PRACTICE REVISIONS 


You mention “Revision or clarification of the requirements of 
several conservation practices to obtain more conservation work.” 
Could you give us a specific example of what you mean by that? 

Mr. Kocer. Mr. Ritchie. would you answer that ? 

Mr. Rirenie. One of the major problems that we have encountered 
has been the getting of an understanding of the program provisions. 
We have issued a Service handbook, which spells out in considerable 
detail various interpretations we found necessary to give in the last 
2 or 3 years. That is available to the counties and that has cleared 
up now a good many of the things that local people had difficulty in 
understanding about the program. 

The institution, Mr. Chairman, of the policy that where a farmer 
took good care of the practice throughout its normal life span, we 
would go back and help him again, also the policy that toward the 
end of the life span of the practice we would help extend the life 
of it, has simplified greatly the administrative problem that we had 
when we were trying to administer the program on the basis of 
having helped solve the problem once on a piece of land we would 
not move back on that land again. 

The experience in a variety of the local practices at the county 
level has shown that on a number of these things we can safely leave 
it to the farmers’ judgment more than we have. 
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To illustrate, on some practices, we had set up some rather rigid 
specifications, based on recommendations of the experiment station 
people and the colleges for seeding, as an illustration. With their con- 
currence and support, we have provided ranges of seeding which the 
farmers can use. We set a minimum seeding which we think has to be 
done in every case in order to be safe, and a maximum seeding to avoid 
unnecessary use of the farmers’ resources, and then give the farmer his 
choice in between there. 

So he adapts the practice to the problem of his land, as he sees it. 
I think that contributed greatly to the simplification of the program 
in the minds of the farmers. 

Those are some of the things. 

Mr. Marsua.t. It was my privilege, as well as the privilege of some 
of the other members of this subcommittee, to attend the National 
Watershed Congress last year, and, from a conservation standpoint, 
we saw some excellent conservation work. I was rather impressed 
with some of the farms that we were on. However, while an excellent 
job of terracing had been done on the slope between terraces there 
was very little humus in that soil, which meant that the rain as it fell 
stopped at the terrace level, but was not absorbed in the slope. That 
would be a recurring practice to plant grass or legume crops in that 
strip in order to provide root growth that would be used to absorb 
this moisture. 

That would be what you would feel would be one of the recurring 
practices that you might review and give additional attention to. 

Mr. Rrrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I am glad to know that, Mr. Ritchie, because I did 
feel that, having seen firsthand some of that work, it would be a rather 
shortsighted policy if we did not assist that farmer to attempt to do 
something to correct that situation. If we do not do something to cor- 
rect that situation it is possible that a good deal of the benefit of our 
more expensive terrace work will not become nearly as effective. We 
need to absorb into the soil the moisture where it falls. 


COOPERATION IN PUERTO RICO 


As I understand, you had excellent cooperation in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico last year in the handling of the flood and hur- 
ricane damage that affected the coffee plantations. The Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico provided excellent cooperation with the Federal 
Government in handling that problem; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes, sir. The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico pro- 
vided a fund which the Department of Agriculture supplemented, 
through the grant of some emergency funds from the President’s 
disaster relief fund, for restoring those coffee groves, that is, the shade 
trees and coffee trees themselves that had been blown over by the hur- 

icane. The trees were reset, refertilized, and saved, as a cover for 
those very steep slopes. The Commonwealth not only put a sub- 
stantial amount of funds into that activity but actually carried out a 
great deal of the administrative work. However, that is not an un- 
usual situation in our relations with the Commonwealth government 
of Puerto Rico. 

We have had what has been referred to as a unified’ program for 
some years, in which the Commonwealth government and the Agri- 
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cultural Conservation people endeavor to work out a joint program, 
euch taking those parts of the conservation job that they felt the 
could best deal with, each using the facilities of the other dor best ad- 
ministrative action in its own program. 

Mr. MarsHatt. It is my feeling that the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico ought to be commended for working with the Federal Govern- 
ment, which they have in the unified program; by working together 
jointly we can do much to correct the situation. 

Mr. Wueecer. Mr. Marshall, the entire Department shares that 
feeling. 

I might say that in working out the specific agreement with the 
Commonwealth on this emergency program, it was quite an inspiring 
experience the way the representatives of the Commonwealth were 
on top of the job, willing, ready, and able to contribute very ma- 
terially to the recovery Fraee the disaster that had befallen them. 
] think the Department has expressed that to the Commonwealth. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Koger, in your statement you say “In addition, 
wildlife conservation practices have been added under the conserva- 
tion reserve program.” 

Have you not had wildlife conservation practices in the ACP pro- 
gram before? 

Mr. Koger. We have not had directly specified wildlife practices. 
Of course, indirectly wildlife has benefited from the practices, but 
in the conservation reserve we have epee wildlife practices. 

Mr. MarsHanyu. You have always, however, encouraged the plant- 
ing of trees in the agricultural conservation program, which certain- 
ly would be one of the very best wildlife practices. 

Mr, Koger. In my opinion, any cover that is gotten on the land 
serves as an advantage to the wildlife. 

Mr. Marsuann. So what you have, as I understand your statement, 
you have added additional wildlife practices to the agricultural con- 
servation program. 

Mr. Koger. That is right. 


PARTICIPATION IN ACP 


Mr. Marsnauu. In our hearings of last year we had a table sup- 
plied showing the number of farmers participating in agricultural 
conservation programs from 1950 to 1954 by States. I wonder if 
you could bring this table up to date with the latest information you 
have, and supply that for the record. 

Mr. Koger. Yes, sir; we can, and, Mr. Chairman, along the line 
of participation, we have just completed a survey that I would like 
to have inserted in the record or read to you, if it meets with your 
approval. 

Mr. Marsuauu.. We will be glad to have that. 

Mr. Koger. It is very short. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We will be glad to have this inserted in the record, 
in addition to the table that we requested. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Number of farmers participating in the agricultural conservation program, 1950-55, 
by States ! 








l 
State | 1950 | 1051 | 1052 | «1858 1954 | 1955 
| 
ar all 

Alabama ee | 67, 546 | 69, 088 59, 968 47, 539 22, 092 | 7, 229 
Alaska 53 Boh £56 | 171 | 169 | 14 | 166 111 | 174 
Arizona jodenie 2, 218 | 2, 267 2, 089 | 1, 767 1, 706 1, 944 
Arkansas. -- E ‘ 85, 921 | 52, 540 | 48, 791 | 46, 581 35, 937 37, 773 
California otal 17, 117 | 15, 520 | 15, 077 | 14, 913 5, 979 | 4, 846 
Colorado - 20, 699 | 18, 362 16, 904 17, 464 | 12, 678 | 15, 043 
Connecticut - _ - -| 5, 625 5, 002 4, 900 | 4, 384 1, 445 1, 941 
Delaware... .-. | 4, 433 4, 148 3, 458 | 3, 056 1, 252 | 1, 633 
Florida 25, 822 24, 484 19, 626 | 19, 446 8, 921 | 9, 753 
CdarOlis sik ck tine. 103, 070 99, 154 81, 106 61, 892 37, 808 | 46, 394 
Hawaii- - -- | 1, 275 1, 246 810 644 449 | 359 
Idaho ‘ | 12, 908 10, 956 10, 605 | 11, 586 7, 227 | 7, 343 
Ihinois.....-.. ab osehy | 138, 812 130, 312 | 130, 422 101, 665 52, 819 55, 500 
Indiana oan 104, 302 102, 319 | 113, 603 i 57, 064 50, 234 
lowa ..| 206, 788 192, 925 185, 381 | 59 50, 102 
Kansas... ->| 51, 236 36, 699 50, 784 2 28, 268 
Kentucky -___. aif 147, 615 138, 616 | 135, 121 52, | 51, 290 
Louisiana ‘ of 35, 348 35, 630 34, 950 27, 647 18, 537 | 105 
Maine 8, 886 7,997 | 7, 040 | 8, 300 4,181 | 4, 737 
Maryland. _.. ; pA 17, 415 15, 901 14, 666 14, 206 6, 123 | 6, 794 
Massachusetts ' 7, 214 7, 125 6, 466 | 6, 044 1, 857 | 2, 393 
Michigan 4 d 110, 212 100, 219 99, 202 | 68, 468 16, 660 | 16, 434 
Minnesota _.... 7 129. 402 | 104, 357 114, 362 118, 250 53, 799 | 48, 379 
Mississippi- 2 64, 095 62, 272 60, 920 | 35, 600 30.613 | 36,670 
Missvuri.._. bie ib iee 122, 478 107,172 | 132, 598 94, 039 58, 692 53, 781 
Montana. -- 17, 622 16, 411 15, 800 | 17, 873 6, 563 9, 404 
Nebraska. ; ‘ 100, 132 76, 222 82, 296 81, 397 33, O81 | 29, 806 
Nevada... .- : peels 1, 166 1,079 881 | 765 637 | 625 
New Hampshire 5, 521 5, 146 4, 595 4, 324 1, 735 | 1,924 
New Jersey... ..- cer 11, 161 9, 500 8, 734 | 6, 578 2, 776 2, 858 
New Mexico... : 7, 478 5, 030 5, 266 5, 698 5, 644 | 5, 897 
New York.. 66, 991 66, 106 59, 665 | 55, 268 20.879 | 21, 831 
North Carolina. ~ 117, 589 123, 996 118, 970 | 113, 323 62, 053 69. 5382 
North Dakota. - 55, 541 52, 026 54,914 56, 708 45. 728 | 44, 647 
Odie asutcc ; i scae 118, 490 110, 768 109, 024 | 97, 536 39, 069 38, 049 
Oklahoma. . _- ‘ ai 80, 077 65, 108 | 56, 478 54, 868 36, 873 | 39, 860 
Oregon _ - .___- j 12, 094 | 11, 262 | 9, 632 | 9, 592 5, 057 | 5, 561 
Pennsylvania... : ‘ 66, 553 66, 941 67, 003 62, 518 33, 453 | 27, 295 
Puerto Rico ; a 21, 343 19, 327 19, 390 15, 133 10, 847 12, 645 
Rhode Island_........_-- adi W2 919 858 895 191 | 279 
South Carolina. _. : 54, 472 46, 541 36, 570 28, 954 14, 358 | 15, 612 
South Dakota . 48, 665 36, 582 39, 909 53, 768 24, 703 | 31, 562 
Tennessee 106, 846 100, 688 98, 164 83, 002 45. 371 58, 517 
Texas... 138, 114 130, 935 114, 863 86, 903 91, 796 | 92, 378 
Utah vid oe 7, 562 | 6, 514 6, 119 7, 439 4, 419 4, 547 
Vermont... | 9, 671 9, 122 8, 475 | 8, 453 6, 434 | 6, 826 
Virgin Islands. -_ -- : 127 93 58 | 43 44 55 
Virginia. ........ how nial 70, 517 | 70, 519 | 69, 692 63, 283 19, 054 | 24, 272 
Washington : contac sel 20, 688 | 18, 002 | 17, 830 | 16, 505 6, 781 8, 091 
West Virginia............. ie 33, 189 | 32, 188 | 31. 900 | 24, 561 11, 822 | 14, 594 
Wisconsin. __. 143, 403 | 132, 886 130, 643 96, 797 22, 811 24, 474 
Wyoming.-..--. 2 pickin 6, 605 | 5, 973 | 6, O41 | 5, 962 4, 338 4, 916 
Naval stores... _. Sein geeund) 3, 057 | 3, 319 | 3, 120 | 2, 625 2, 467 | 2, 443 
TOs ivi ncidsacsesasncay, GR, 20 | 2, 567, 683 2, 525,913 | 2,174. 688 1, 134,758 | 1, 185, 619 


' 


! Ineluding the naval stores conservation program and the 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 emergency programs. 


In March of 1957 a survey was made in 207 counties in 43 States to deter- 
mine the proportion of farms receiving ACP cost sharing in one or more years 
during a period of 5 years (1951-55). The selection of counties was on the 
basis of a 3-year study conducted in 1955. 

From this survey, it is estimated that about 3.1 million farms participated in 
ACP in one or more of the years in the 5-year period. This is about 33 percent 
higher than the highest year, 1952, and represents about 61 percent of the farms 
listed for the ACP. 

This survey indicated that most farms do not participate every year. Many 
farms are carrying out practices with ACP cost sharing on an “every other” or 
“every 3 or 4” year basis. This is most prevalent with farms carrying out the 
more expensive conservation measures which for the farmer to finance require 
more planning and are more difficult than less costly measures. 
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The effectiveness of ACP cannot be adequately measured by the aumber of 
farms which receive cost-sharing assistance in a single year. The conservation 
work it accomplishes on the farms that use it over a longer period of time must 
be considered. 

Mr. Hoenr. It might be well to explain that that change, which 
was referred to in the off-the-record discussion, was based on a later 
report than the one that was used when the report was processed. 
So the change represents the latest indication from each State. 


OPERATION OF ASC COMMITTEES 


Mr. Marsuaut. I wonder if you could discuss for us the basis for 
the proposed increase for operation of the ASC county committees in 
more detail ? 

Mr. Koger. Mr. Hunt, I wonder if you would do that, you or Mr. 
Scruggs. 

Mr. Hunt. Briefly, that represents a continuation of the program 
which was instituted and explained last year to bring the salaries of 
county office personnel more in line. The increase this year repre- 
sents the second year of the 3-year adjustment which was proposed, 
and which was started a year ago. The details of that possibly should 
be explained more by Mr. Scruggs, who is possibly more familiar 
with that. 

Mr. Wueecer. Mr. Marshall, I might say that there is a separate 
justification of that entire matter under the appropriation for the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, which will be heard this afternoon, 
which explains the progress that has been made in developing the 
plan and explains the financing from the various sources which are 
drawn on for the county committee expenses, including this appro- 
priation item. 

Mr. Marsnarz. We will go into that further this afternoon, when 
the matter is before us. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


I wonder if you will place in the record at this point the unobli- 
gated balances that you have from prior appropriations. Can you 
do that? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 


As of March 31, 1957, there was an unobligated balance of $25 million avail- 
able from the fiscal year 1956 appropriation. The fiscal year 1958 budget antic- 
ipated that this balance would be reappropriated for the emergency conser- 
vation measures program. Funds from all other prior appropriations were 
obligated either for cost-sharing assistance or for repayment of loans from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The $25 million represents a portion of 
the amount which had been obligated but was not earned by participants in the 
1955 agricultural conservation program. Obligations equal to an additional 
$13 million, not earned under the 1955 program, were deobligated and simul- 
taneously reobligated for repayment of loan from CCC ($8 million) and for 
purchase of conservation materials and services for the 1956 program ($5 
million). 
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Following is a summary reflecting the derivation of the $25 million unobli- 
gated balance: 


Total underearnings, 1955 program-_-.-~_-__~--~----~-------.--- $38, 000, 000 

SSeeeeleeegeeee 
Deduct amount of appropriation deobligated for prior pro- 

grams and reobligated for: 

Purchase of conservation materials and services to be 
furnished farmers in connection with the 1956 agricul- 

tural conservation: program:ié 2222 6. ee 5, 000, 000 
Repayment of loan from Commodity Credit Corporation 
pursuant to sec. 391 (c), Agricultural Adjustment Act 








SI tn ee es ec 8, 000, 000 
(| SELMER ees SERRE SRR ETP eee Ee ee ee 13, 000, 000 
Amount unobligated as of Mar. 31, 1957______ — s _ 25, 000, 000 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsuauyi. Have you expended any funds in connection with 
the rural development program / 

Mr. Koger. No; we have not. 

Mr. Rircute. Except indirectly. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Have you done any work under the rural develop- 
ment program ¢ 

Mr. Koger. Yes. We have a member from our agency who is a 
member of the interagency committee, who works on the rural de- 
velopment program. Of course, when it gets out in the counties, and 
the States, the ASC committees participate, We do not have a record 
as to just how much time they have spent and how active they have 
been in it, but I am sure they have been doing whatever they can to 
promote the program. 

Mr. Marsnati. Do you have any special need for agricultural 
conservation program practices in connection with the rural develop- 
ment program ? 

Mr. Koger. I believe, Mr. Marshall, that the practices that we 
have now are sufficient to apply to any county that has a rural 
development program in operation. However, under the existing 
authority, counties have the authority to develop any special con- 
servation practices that they might need in the county. 

Mr. Marsuati. Have you carried on any work in connection with 
a special county program that was set up separately from your ACP 
program ¢ 

Mr. Koger. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Ritchie, do you know of any? 

Mr. Rrrcnte. Not for several yer Of course, we have given 
greater emphasis to the individual oohity programs for the last few 
years. The States are requested to work out with each county a 
separate county program rather than having the county just adopt 
whatever program the State decides to institute in the State as a 
whole. This is in an effort to fit the program to the needs of the 
particular county, working through the State and Federal agencies at 
the county level. 

And the authority which Mr. Koger spoke of, by which the agencies 
working in ACP at the county level can work out any special prac- 
tices that they need, to deal with new types of conservation problems 
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that they are becoming aware of, or the emergency problems that come 
up that are not contemplated in the national list of practices, has had 
a better setting for a local program. 

We are not, however, carrying out special county programs in the 
sense we did several years back. 

Mr. Marsuaux. Within the scope of your authorizing legislation, 
you do have latitude to do that, if you so desire ? 

Mr. Rrrenie. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. Marswauy. I wonder if you could tell me approximately how 
much of your administrative funds are being spent in connection 
with the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Hen. I think we are going to have to get together on the 
funds you are talking about. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The agricultural conservation program has a 
number of practices which are dovetailed, as was brought out by Mr. 
Koger’s statement, with the conservation reserve end of the soil bank. 
My question is as to how much of your administrative money is re- 
quired in the soil bank operation. 

Do you have that information at the present time? 

Mr. Scruees. We have a separate allotment for the soil bank. 

Mr. Wueerer. The soil-bank appropriation carries its own weight 
in that allotments from that appropriation are made both to the 
organization before you, the Agricultural Conservation Program 
Service, and also allotments to the State and county committees for 
the workload that they carry on for the soil-bank program. 

This appropriation was not planned to subsidize the cost of the 
soil bank. There is the same situation in SCS, the Forest Service, and 
other agencies participating. 

Mr. MarsHauy. How much do you provide for ASC from the soil- 
bank funds? 

Mr. Wueeter. Under the revised estimate, the total estimated allo- 
cation for the ASC county offices from the soil-bank funds, are as 
follows: 1956, $3,324,316; 1957, $50,500,000; and 1958, $55,000,000. 

For the State committees and Washington expenses of the com- 
mittee structure, the figures are as follows: 1956, $434,217; 1957, $5,- 
000,000; and 1958, $7,000,000. 

The alloc ation to the Agricultural Conservation Program Service is 
as follows: 1957, $30,000, ‘and 1958, $39,200. 

Mr. Marswautu. Mr. Wheeler, how do you arrive at the amount of 
money which you wish to provide for the agricultural conservation 
program? W ould you tell us at this point what procedure you used 
to determine how much money you should give to the agricultural 
conservation program from the soil bank ? 

Mr, Wuereter. Yes. Workload figures are developed for all of the 
steps and procedures that are required in the soil bank, based on ex- 
perience, as best. as we can translate that experience into a new situa- 
tion of similar programs in the past. For example, we have had 
experience in administering acreage allotment and marketing quota 
programs, in knowing what the workload was and the cost of the 

various measurement and collec ting and compliance activities. 
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Starting on page 185 of the soil bank justification, going on for 
several pages, our listings of the various work units, the kind: of 
jobs to be done, the number of those units to be accomplished, the unit 
costs, and the resulting total costs. 

For example, it is necessary to schedule informational and in- 
structional meetings at the district, State, and community levels, and 
that has been priced out. 

It is necessary to determine average normal yields in the various 
communities, and that has been priced out. Then it is necessary to 
establish normal yields for farms, and so forth. 

In the recent revision of the soil bank, we have sharpened our 
earlier estimates of that workload, and particularly the fiscal years 
in which it would have to be done, and I believe the revision scaled 
down the county and State committee expenses some $20 million, from 
our earlier estimates which, having been made last December, were 
made on the basis of practically no experience at all. 

We have had enough experience since then to reestimate it. Frankly, 
we do not know whether these estimates will turn out to be 100 per- 
cent accurate. Perhaps we can be pretty sure that they will not be 
100 percent accurate, but we are handling this on the basis of periodic 
allocations to the committees, getting back periodic reports on the 
time that it actually takes to do these things, and the number of units 
that have to be done, and we are controlling it quite closely, as we go 
along. We are blazing some new trails on this program, and we have 
simply worked out the estimates as best we can, utilizing experiences of 
whatever we have that is most nearly related to the work that has to 
be done under the soil bank. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I appreciate that you have a problem, Mr. Wheel- 
er. It boils down to this: that it is the best educated estimate which 
you can make at this time. 

Mr. Wueerer. That is correct: yes, sir. 


ROLE OF EXTENSION SERVICE IN SOIL BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsuHatu. Now, with the subject we just discussed on infor- 
mation instructional meetings, district, State, and community: meet- 
ings, $2,255,825. Where does the Agricultural Extension Service fit 
into that, since they are the informational arm of the Department of 
Agriculture ? 

Mr. Wueetrr. The Agricultural Extension Service brings to the 
communities and to the farmers generally, information on the soil 
bank, just as they do on the other programs of the Department and 
they are cooperating very fully in this, in addition to their heavy 
load of technical and research and other information which they dis- 
pense. These particular meetings here consist of internal briefing 
meetings, to get the personnel acquainted with and to understand 
the instructions, so that in working individually with the farmer 
they will be able to deal as accur: ately and intelligently as they can 
with respect to the precise provisions of the new program. Those 
meetings are largely of that character. Am I not correct? 

Mr. Scruaes. That is right. 

Mr. Marswauy. Did you have something that you wished to add 
to that? 
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Mr. Koger. I might add that the State Extension Service directors 
are members of the State ASC committee, and the county agents are 
also members of the local ASC committee. From time to time it is 
necessary’that they meet with the committees. 

Mr. Wueexer. That was one of the elements of the wor kload. 

Mr. Koger. Yes; that is a part of the workload. 


BASIS FOR ACREAGE RESERVE MEASUREMENTS 


Mr. Marsuauu. I am intrigued by another item. It says “Measur- 
ing and computing acreage reserve of 1,152,000 farms, unit cost of 
$9—total cost of $10,368,000.” In connection with the acreage re- 
serve part of the soil bank, the Department people were before us 
the other day and they said, as I recall their statement, that they did 
not have sufficient estimates upon which to base the measurements 
for the acreage reserve part of the soil bank. 

In this particular item you do have some figures. Why would it 
be more complicated to determine measurement figures on the acre- 
age reserve part of the soil bank ? 

Mr. Wueerter. I do not think it is. I do not remember the exact 
comment, but was it not the uncertainty that was described there? 
Did that not have to do with the fact that there was not sufficient 
detailed data, farm by farm, for the measuring and computing of 
acreage for the acreage reserve program, and that therefore addi- 
tional work would have to be done? And that is reflected in this item 
here. 

The administrative group in charge of the committees will be here 
this afternoon and if more detailed justification of these detailed 
expenses on the soil bank is desirable, I am sure they could go into it 
in more detail than I can at this time. Essentially the same group 
will be back this afternoon that was here for the soil bank hearing. 


ALLOTMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS FOR SOIL BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. Rrrenim. The figures that were read in relation to cost of admin- 
isterine the soil bank dealt with the soil bank as a whole; whereas 
the ACPS responsibilities deal only with the conservation practices. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is a good point. I can break down the State 
and county committee expenses, as between the conservation reserve 
and the acreage reserve, and then the total. 

Mr. Marsuaun. What I was trying to determine, Mr. Wheeler, was 
the amount that was given to agricultural conservation program from 
the soil bank, from the administrative end of it, so that I would 
know how much this particular part of the program was getting, as 
far as might be determined to be their share of the soil bank. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. These figures will show the administrative 
expenses of carrying out the soi] bank program. I would not quite 
state it as “how much is being given to this program from the soil 
bank.” It is really 2 separate programs being handled administra- 
tively along the same lines of ACP—that is, the conservation reserve 
part of it—but each of the 2 programs are financing their own costs. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Explanation of increases and decreases for operating expenses, soil bank program 


The estimated expenses required for administering the soil bank program in the 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are summarized as follows: 


Increase (+) or | 





decrease (— 
Agency and item | 1957 (esti- | i — 1958 (esti- 
mated) Retire- mated) 
| ment cost Other | 
(Public | 
Law 854) 
Commodity Stabilization Service: - 
Acreage reserve program: 
C&S divisions and offices $1,024,000 | +$38, 000 +$372, 000 } $1,434, 000 
ASC State offices | 2,312,000 +80, 000 | +-655, 000 3, 047, 000 
ASC county committees 41, 264, 000 328, 000 | 41, 592, 000 
Total acreage reserve program 44, 600, 000 +118, 000 +1, 355, 000 | 46, 073, 000 
Conservation reserve program: 

CSS divisions and offices 576, 000 +21, 000 +209, 000 £06, 000 
ASC State effices 1, O88, 000 +48, 000 +577,000 | 1,713, 000 
ASC county committees. _. 9, 236, 000 +4, 172,000 | 13, 408, 000 
Total conservation reserve program ‘ 10, 900, 000 +69, 000 +-4, 958, 000 | 15, 927, 000 
rotal retirement cest (Public Law &54 [187, 000] [9, 800] 1256, 800 } 
Total, Commodity Stabilization Service 55, 500, 000 +187, 000 +6, 313, 000 62, 000, 000 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service 30, 000 +2, 000 4-7, 200) 39, 200 
Forest Service 7, 965, 000 +11, 300 -1, 476, 300 6, 500, 000 
Soil Conservation Service 1, 409, 000 +-55, 000 +-9 545, 000 4 000, 000 
Office of the General Counsel. 81, 000 §, 195 +88, 805 175, 000 
Office of Information 18, 000 5 +3. 150 21, 800 
Total retirement cost (Public Law 854) phe e : 174, 145] [103, 945] [178, 090 } 
Total__ saad ..------------| 64, 994, 000 +261, 145 +7, 480,855 | 72, 736, 000 


| 


Mr. Rrrenre. It might help, Mr. Chairman, in that connection, to 
state that the amount of funds which will be allotted to the ACP 
Service here in Washington for its work on the conservation reserve 
part of the soil bank is only $30,000 for this fiscal year, and a proposed 
$39,200 for fiscal year 1958. The reason, of course, why we can operate 
our responsibilities with such a small amount is that we have con- 
sistently, at the Washington, State, and local levels, kept the opera 
tion of the conservation practices part of the soil bank as nearly 
identical to the methods and procedures, even forms, used in carrying 
out the regular agricultural conservation programs. 


VISITS TO FARM FOR DIFFERENT PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Ritchie, a farmer cooperates with the conserva- 
tion reserve part of the soil bank. He also puts into effect certam ACP 
practices on his farm. Will that entail 2 different visits to the farm 
to check on those 2 different practices that might be involved? 

Mr. Rrrente. That would depend somewhat on the practices. As 
you know, Mr. Chairman, in ACP on many of the practices we make no 
visits to the farm. We take the farmer's report of his performance and 
spot check those. 

For other practices, such as the construction type practices, the 
Soil Conservation Service generally inspects those. Since they laid 
them out, they inspect to see that their plans have been followed, and 
they certify then to the county committee. In view of the different 
times of the year the practices may be carried out, sometimes it would 

require more Khe one visit. 
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We are, I am sure, trying to coordinate the work on ACP and the 
soil bank so that additional visits to the farm will be kept to a 
minimum. 

If we have to send a man to the farm to check on conservation reserve 
contracts, and determine that the farm abides by the soil bank base, we 
will try at that same time to make whatever spot checks or other inspec- 
tions we can appropriately make for ACP purposes, in order to get as 
efficient an operation as we can. 

Mr. MarsHauu. In addition to the visits of the agricultural conser- 
vation program people, it is also going to be necessary for the Soil 
Conservation Service to visit the farms to review some of these 
practices. 

Mr. Rrrcmiz. That is true; yes, sir. 


COORDINATION OF CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsnwaty. IT am sure that many Members of Congress, includ- 
ing myself, are having a bit of a problem in trying to work with all 
of the different conservation programs that we have at the present 
time. It is hard to keep track of how one dovetails into the other. 
Tt is all a matter of soil and water conservation, but the question comes 
up, Mr. Wheeler, if there is not some way that that might be coordi- 
nated on a budget basis, and on a direction from a national level, rather 
than handling it, as we do, at the local level. Do you have any com- 
ments that you would like to make on that ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, it is being coordinated administratively by 
allotting to the various organization units the funds and responsibili- 
ties from the several programs. We agree with you 100 percent that 
that should be done and have taken pains to see that it is done. In 
other words, we have not set up parallel or competing committee 
structures or separate soil bank field organizations to carry out that 
program alone. Weare channeling responsibilities and funds through 
the existing organizational structure. 

Now, as far as the appropriations structure is concerned, that can be 
handled in several different ways. The budget before you is in line 
with our usual approach to identifying separately in the appropriation 
bill the major legislative charters of the various programs. 

I think that it is entirely possible that some consolidations could be 
made, if that is deemed desirable. 

Mr. MarsHauu. The work that you have done, as a matter of con- 
solidation on the national level is noteworthy, but it does not appear 
that it has had the effect of coordinating the farm visits at a local 
level or the farm trends at a local level. 

Mr. Wueeter. I believe it will, Mr. Marshall, when you bear in 
mind that the same county committee will have the responsibility for 
both the ACP and the conservation reserve. We are doing our best 
to avoid overlap and duplication. 

Now, one of the factors in the recent scaling down of our estimates 
on the county expenses reflects a sharpening up to the extent to which 
a single visit could serve several program purposes. 

We plan to realize the full potential of that as best we can. It can- 
not be done 100 percent. There are some differences in the case of in- 
dividual farmers as to the timing, when the ehecking has to be done for 
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certain programs. The price support versus the ACP versus acreage 
reserve and versus conservation reserve—but the same group will be 
doing all that checking work and are supposed to do their best to 
ahatiile them so that the total cost is as small as possible, and to avoid 
unnecessary visits to the farm, duplicate visits to the farm, if one will 
do. 

Mr. Marswaui. In my particular community it would be very pos- 
sible for a man who cooperates with the Department. of Agriculture, 
with the farm programs, to have a visit made to his farm by a mem- 
ber of the Extension Service; it would be possible to have a man from 
the Soil Conservation Service call upon that farm. A person who 
has one or more practices with the agricultural conservation program 
may require a visit to the farm to check upon those particular prac- 
tices. It very likely would be necessary for that farmer to either call 
upon his community committeemen for general information on the 
program or have the community committeemen call at the farm. 

If this particular farmer goes into the acreage reserve end of the 
program, it is quite possible that someone will have to call on the 
farmer to check his land that he has put aside in the acreage reserve 

So it appears, Mr. Wheeler, as though we are getting quite a num- 
ber of visits to that farm all directly related to the soil and water con- 
servation aspects of our Agriculture Department programs. 

Mr. Wuerrter. Yes. But I still would like to make the point to 
the extent that there were various visits, they presumably would be 
for different purposes, and even if there were one person or one group 
of persons at the county level who could have all of the skills and 
qualifications to handle all aspects of it, he still might have to make 
a number of trips. Any visits by the Soil Conservation Service rep- 
resentative are for the purposes of rendering technical assistance 
which that trained conservationist has, whereas the visits from the 
employees of the committee would be with respect to the checking of 
acreage and things like that. 


ACP MAXIMUM PAYMENT LIMITATION 


Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Koger, a number of our colleagues in the Con- 
gress, particularly Congressman Johnson from Wisconsin, Congress- 
man Avery from Kansas, ‘alled our attention to the $1,5¢ 0 limitation, 
feeling it has been a handicap in putting in the gully control that is 
necessary in order to stop the flood damage. Would you have a com- 
ment that you would like to make? 

Mr, Koger. We have now, Mr. Marshall, within the last few days 
received recommendations for changes in the program for 1958, that 
would be different from the 1957 program. We received recommenda- 
tions from five States that the $1,500 limitation be increased. 

I realize that in some parts of the country, out in the western part of 
the country, for example, where structures for water-storage facilities 
run into considerable amounts of money, that the $1,500 limitation does 
providea hardship. But, in the country as a whole, I think, especially 
since we used our funds in 1956, practically all of them, maybe we 
are getting more conservation done with the limitation as it 1s now. 
However, | have no strong feelings either way. 

Mr. Marsuaun. Mr. V ursell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. VUMIERA: Yes, sn Chairman. 


mae 
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INCREASE IN PAYMENTS 


Following the immediate discussion with reference to increasing the 
«mounts for soil conservation, I would like to go on record that they 
should not be made larger. | I say that because I think that if you hold 
it toa smaller amount you will have more participants, and you will be 
following the purpose of the act, to give as many farmers relief and 
assistance as is possible. It is my judgment that these bigger farmers 
that want a larger amount are in most instances, abundantly able to 
pay it out of their own pocket, without coming to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


CONSERVATION PRACTICE SELECTION AND APPROVAL 


Now, you have in conservation here, $250 million, which is quite 
a little sum of money. 

Then, in another section of the bill, which required about $112,- 
615,000 for soil conservation, that goes to pay the technicians and 
various work done in the 48 States and some of our outlying posses- 
sions. 

Now this $250 million is spent ina great many counties and with over 
1 million farmers, the purpose of which is to aid them and encourage 
them to take more interest in soil conservation, but that goes to the 
farmer. 

Now, when a farmer wants to come under this soil conservation pro- 
gram and selects some practice that he feels will be beneficial to soil 
conservation on his farm, who decides on the project, as to whether or 
not the Federal Government ought to put any money into this project ‘ 

Mr. Kocrr. There is a national program that is formulated that lists 
a group of practices that farmers can carry out. 

Mr. Vursetn. Yes. 

Mr. Kocer. On the national level, and then on the State level they 
select the practices that apply to their State. Then it goes to the 
county, and they have a county program committee which takes the 
State’s lists of practices; they look them over, and they select. the ones 
that apply to their counties. 

Mr. Vursetxt. They sort of break that down to their—— 

Mr. Koger. To their counties. 

Mr. Vurserx. And then they set up what practices shall be followed 
in the county? 

Mr. Koger. They select the practices, the specifications, the mini- 
mum aes for seed, fertilizer, and so forth, to get the cover 
established, or, if it is the building of ponds, they set up specifications 
on the Hapeibeegiabiit that they would expect the farmer to meet, 

Mr. Vursett. Who sets up those specifications in the county ? 

Mr. Koger. In the county you have your ASC county committee 
plus your county agent and Soil Conservation Service, the Forest 
Service, and other agencies. That composes a program-planning 
committee, 

Mr. Vurseii. Now, suppose the farmer comes in and he says: “I 
want to build a sod waterway,” or “I want to get some drainage here,” 
or “I want to do some floodwork here. I want to do some terracing 
here on my farm.” 
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Who immediately takes a look at that and approves or does not 
approve? 

Mr. Kocrr. The farmer makes a request for cost-sharing assistance, 
to carry out whichever practices he may want to carry out on his 
farm, and then the county committee, the ASC committee, has the 
authority to approve or reject his request. 

Mr. Vurseiu. In other words, these other groups that help select 
the practices that they think would be good for the county are busy 
with their other work and the ASC committee pretty well takes care 
of approving this on its own. 

Mr. Koger. That is right. The county planning group selects the 
practices, sets up the specifications, and specifies the amount of cost- 
share rate that they will pay to get that practice established. After 
that, then, it is the county ASC committee who has the authority to 
approve the amount of cost sharing that will go to the farmer. 

Mr. Rrrcnte. May I elaborate on one point, Mr. Vursell? 

There is a list of practices in the county which are predetermined 
as practices, such as drainage or terracing or pond construction, that 
needs some technical examination before the farmer will attempt to 
put them in. When the farmer comes to the county committee and 
asks for cost sharing for drainage, if they believe that in relation to 
the other requests thev have before them they would be justified in 
approving funds for that farm for drainage, they ask the Soil Con- 
servation Service to send one of their technicians to the farm—if they 
have not already made a conservation plan—to be sure that drainage 
of the field is needed and practicable. If the technician reports back 
to the county committee that the land does need drainage and it can 
be done in an economical, practical fashion, then the county. com- 
mittee approves that practice for that farm. 

Mr. Vursetu. Does not the SCS generally have a soil-conservation 
man steadily employed in the county, or, at least, in the adjoining 
county ? 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes, sir; that is generally the case. 

Mr. Vurseitzt. And then, with the cooperation of this soil-conserv 
tion man, they establish approximately the cost and they O. K. the 
contract with the Government; is that right ? 

Mr. Koger. That is correct. 

Mr. Vursett. How many committees are there like that, that are 
helping to spend this $250 million over the United States? 

Mr. Koger. There is a committee in every county, I believe. There 
are approximately 3,000 counties. 

Mr. Vursetn. It would seem to me that the authority is rather 
widely dispersed. According to our form of government, we get 
down to the grassroots on the theory that the man closest to the prob- 
Jem ought to know best the nec essity of the problem or how to meet 
it. But it would appear that, with all the other work this ASC 
crowd has to do, that is placing on them in the ultimate a rather big 
responsibility. Would you not think so? 

Mr. Koger. Sure it is a responsibility. 

Mr. Vurseti. I mean in the ultimate. It is not a big responsibility 
for one practice, but, when you multiply them all together for $250 mil- 
lion worth, you have a lot ‘of them. But I guess it is like insurance: 
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if you spread the risk you probably suffer the less loss and get the best 
service. 

Mr, Kocer. Mr. Congressman, personally, I think the county com- 
mittees are doing an excellent job all over the country in administer- 
ing the ACP program. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Vursett. I am rather inclined to agree with you, because they 
seem to have a sort of zeal that has been built up. I think one of the 
great contributing factors has been the Grange—and I should say 
the Farm Bureau, because those are the only two we have in our 
State. We have the Farmers Union coming in there recently. We 
carry on a great educational program; especially the Farm Bureau is 
very strong in Illinois. I think it has done a remarkable job in 
keeping the farmers conscious of their opportunities and disseminat- 
ing real information that they should have. I know their work all 
ties in—the county agent, the soil-conservation agent, the ASC 
crowd—they have ron doing a very good job in whatever I have 
been able to observe, in Illinois. 





FINANCIAL ABILITY AS A FACTOR IN PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 


I would like to ask you this question, though: Regardless of the 
financial ability of a farmer and his other abilities as a successful 
farmer, he is entitled to participate in this program just the same 
from a financial standpoint as any other farmer who might need this 
financial assistance a little more; is that right ? 

Mr. Koger. I do not believe I quite understood you. If a member 
of the county committee—— 

Mr. Vurseit. No. I mean a farmer, a well-to-do farmer comes 
and says, “I want to enter into this soil-conservation practice”. 

Mr. Marsnauui. The financial standing of a farmer does not affect 
his participation in the agricultural conservation program in any 
way. 

Mr. Koger. There is one exception. 

Mr. Ritchie, would you answer that? That is the clause that we 
have on the form ACP-245. Would you explain that ? 

Mr. Rrrente. To begin with, of course, the county funds which this 
county committee has available to it for making approvals of prac- 
tice to farmers, are limited. Generally, the requests that come to 
that committee from farmers over a period of a year will substan- 
tially exceed that fund. So the farmers who have been elected to 
that committee by their fellow farmers have to exercise some judg- 
ment and discretion. They have the authority to, and can, take into 
account with respect to any individual’s request for cost-sharing 
whether in their opinion funds that it would take to meet his re- 
quest will be as well used for the total purposes of the program by 
an approval to him, as to other farmers who have requests before 
them. 

They further, the committee, direct the funds to the end of achiev- 
ing as much additional conservation as they can with him. 

We have asked the farmer to state at the time he files his request 
that the work for which he is asking for assistance is something over 
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and above what he would plan to do without the help. In other 
words, if he plans to apply conservation up to a certain level on his 
farm, and he comes to the committee for help, he is asked to place his 
request for help on doing more than he feels he would do under his 
normal farming operations. But, within that judgment and limita- 
tion, of course, the committee does not attempt to apply a yardstick 
to the man’s financial status, to turn down the rich and pay the poor. 

Mr. Vursenz. It would probably be a mistake to do that, because 
you are out to get conservation. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Vurseuu, Yes. 

Mr. Marsuatn. As I understand you, Mr. Ritchie, this is done on 
a practice basis, and you do not require a financial statement from 
any farmers concerning whether they have the ability to carry on this 
practice or not. 

Mr. Rrrenr. That is right. 

Mr. Marsmats. It is done on the basis of the contributing of a cer- 
tain practice to the conservation in that area. 

Mr. Rrrente. That is right; the judgment of the committee as to 
where the funds can best be invested in getting additional conserva- 
tion. 

COST-SHARING ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Vursewu. I believe the purpose of this soil conservation is being 
used as an incentive, and I believe, further, that you are supposed to 
get payment in kind, let us say, from the participant farmer, in an 
amount probably equal to what the Federal Government pays out. 
And the farmer pays his part, not in money, but in work; is that 
right? 

Mr. Rrrcut. Well, it will vary. We have, as a general guidepost, 
a sort of a matching basis, and we think, taking into account all of 
the costs which the farmer has to contribute, that he pays on the 
average about half of the total cost. 

Mr. Vourseut. Suppose that is terracing. Does he pay it in work? 

Mr. Rrrcenre. He could if that cost is any major element of cost. 
It could include work, the hiring of equipment, the services of a con- 
tractor, and other matters which go into the application of terracing 
on the land. We do not- 

Mr. Vurseit. Or sod waterways, or things of that kind? Is there 
any money that leaves the farmer’s pocket on that to go to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Rrrcnte. Yes, sir; quite generally there is. The farmer will 
go out and buy the m: aterials, such as seed, or buy fertilizer, or lime, 
to put under the seed, to insure its growth, or he will go out and hire 
the services of a contractor to dig a pond, or to build terraces. 

The amount that we will pay is less than the total out-of-pocket cost 
that the farmer is subjected to. 

Mr. Vursetn. That he has to pay. 

The reason I wanted to pin that down is because I think you have 
a terrible bookkeeping proposition. In other words, he pays in seed, 
he pays in work, but if he paid in cash, whom would he pay it to? 

Mr. Rrrcute. Well, the process is, this: The farmer does the work, 
he buys the seed, or he rents the equipment, whatever is used, and 
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we pay a part of the cost. In other words, we are not buying the 
seed as such. 

Mr. Vursew.. In other words, you pay him for what he does there ? 

Mr. Rrreuir. We pay him. We can pay him in 1 or 2 forms. We 
can wait until he has completed the practice and has applied for his 
payment, and then we issue him a check, or, if he desires to get what 
amounts to an advance credit;.in buying his seed or getting the serv- 
ices of a contractor, we issue him what 1s called a pureh: ise order that 
he takes to his dealer. 

Mr. Vorsexu. I think that clears it up. I was just trying to figure 
who did the paying, because of the bookkeeping element. 

Mr. Rrrcntr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vurseti. Which would be in it. 

Mr. Rircuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Would you yield to me, Mr. Vursell ? 

Mr. Vurseuu. Yes. 

Mr. Marsa. It would seem to me that, in line with your ques- 
tioning, it would be wise to supply for the record at this point the 
estimate that you have as to the contributing share on the part of 
the Federal Government and the contributing share on the part of the 
farmer. 

Mr. Vursety. I think that isa very good suggestion. 

Mr. Koger. We will be glad to. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The National Bulletin for 1957 provides that the rate of cost-sharing shall not 
be in excess of 50 percent of the average cost, except for certain practices of 
long-leasing conservation benefits, for which State committees may establish 
rates in excess of 50 percent of cost. However, in all cases the farmer must make 
a substantial contribution toward the cost of carrying out the practices. It is 
estimated that the assistance given under the 1957 ACP for all approved practices, 
will result in an overall average of about 55 to 60 percent of their total cost. 

Mr. Vurse.xi. Now, in the use of lime, phosphates, et cetera, how is 
that handled? Is that handled in the same manner? 

It used to be a pretty easy thing to get a lot of limestone, on the 
farm, and I think it was a very good thing; but. how it is being handled 
now ? 

Mr. Kocer. If we pay for limestone now, it is in connection with 
getting a cover established on that land, and the cost rate per ton of 
lime is decided by the program group in the county. 

Mr. Vursew. Yes. 

Mr. Kocer. The cost-share rate is usually 50 percent, that is, 50 
percent of the cost of the lime. This can be paid in the same way 
that Mr. Ritchie explained to you. It can be paid with a purchase 
order. 

Mr. Vurseuy. I presume there are a great many people using lime- 
stone and fertilizer on this cover-crop . thing, and I think that is a 
good idea, because it brought about great improvement in the soil in 
southern Illinois. 

Mr. Kocer. In most parts of the country, especially in your part of 
the country, the Midwest, the Northeast, and the Southeast, limestone 
is necessary in order to get a cover established and hold it there. 

Mr. Vurseu. It is also necessary to help the corn grow, where you 
have established it in cover, and wheat, and everything else. and this 
fertilizer—we use a lot of it in southern Illinois. Our production is 
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at least 3 times what it was, I guess on an average of 25 or 30 years 
ago, and the price of land goes up accordingly w ith thie price of pro- 
duction and everybody is happy. 


CONCURRENT OPERATIONS OF PROGRAM 


Now, I notice you.have an unspent balance the last 2 or 3 years, 
1954, 195% 5, and 1956, and I notice that you are suggesting—and prob- 
ably "have already put into effect—the policy of lapping that on to 
another year. Do you feel that is a pretty good idea in order to keep 
the soil-conservation programs continuing? 

Mr. Koger. I do not believe I understand. 

Mr. Vurseuu. I thought that I heard you testify that when you 
have unusued funds, you can use them on charging for the next year. 

Mr: Koger. You are referring to the concurrent operations? 

Mr. Vursen. Yes. 

Mr. Koger. In 1955 we started the practice of permitting the States 
to open up early—say in July of this year, our 1958 program—and 
run both programs concurrently. That is a complicated operation, 
and Mr. Ritchie has had quite a bit of experience with it. 

Could you simplify it for him ? 

Mr. Rrrenie. Mr. Vursell, it actually results in carrying no funds 
forward: as it is operated now. The purpose of it is to enable us to 
make full use of the authorized amount of the program funds, the 
amount which the Congress has authorized and directed for use in 
that year, and, in order to do that we have to approve work by farm- 
ers in a greater amount—— 

Mr. Voursexw. I see. 

Mr. Rirente. And use the next year’s program as our protection, 
if we miss our estimate. We actually do not overuse any funds, but 
we use this as a means of fully utilizing the funds the Congress pro- 
vided. 





INFLUENCE OF ACP ON CONSERVATION 


Mr. Vurseitt. This would be a mere matter of guess. But would 
you think that conservation practices would slow up 30 or 40 percent 
if this incentive was taken away now ? 

Mr. Kocer. Certainly it is a matter of opinion, but, in my opinion 
it would slow up. I do not know at what rate it would slow up, but 
I think definitely this program has been a big incentive in getting 
conservation practices established on the land. 

Mr. Vorsett. I think you are right, and I think it would slow up. 
But I would think that there may come a time in a number of years, 
where in States like, let’s say, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, they 
will have learned enough of the technique of soil conservation—and 
we hope might become prosperous enough—that they would not 
further need this incentive. 

What I am trying to get at is: Would you visualize in a number 
of years, maybe 10 years or 15 years, that this program would be 
lessened, because of the fact so far as knowhow is concerned, they 
would know what they ought to do, and doubtless do it on their farms, 
anyhow ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Vursell, I would like to point out this in the 
record: That this matter of soil conservation is often beyond the con- 
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trol of the farmer himself. There are many many things that come 
into the picture of farm operations: The cost of farm operations, what 
the farmer obtains as a return as income from the farm, and often- 
times that is such that it does not make it possible for him to put 
forth the financial obligations that he must put forth in order prop- 
erly to conserve his soil. It is a very expensive part of our country’s 
economy to waste our soil and our water resources. 

For that reason it is imperative, I think, to see that we get conserva- 
tion upon the soil itself, and I am sure you agree with me, as we are 
all interested in soil and water conservation. 

I would further like to state, as to getting actual conservation upon 
the land, this agricultural conservation program, the group that are 
before us now, have got more actual conservation on the land for 

each dollar spent than any other form of Federal expenditure which 
we have made up to now. 

Mr. Vursexix. I am glad to have you make that statement, because 
I think you are fully correct. 

The only thing is I simply raise the question on the long-time future. 

This involves two things: One is in connection with the Extension 
Service, that gives the farmer the know-how of what he ought to do 
in drainage, and ponding of water. And then we have our small 
watersheds, and you have to use technicians there all the time. And I 
realize that where the elements of water come into it—and that is 
why I rather suggested some 3 or 4 States—in time probably the 
program to any extent could be diminished. But I imagine it will 
be going in full force, at least, for probably 10 or 15 or 20 years before 
there would be any diminution of it, even if it came then. So far as 
the West, the Midwest, the South, and some of the East, is concerned, 
soil conservation is a necessity for many, many years in the future. 

I think you folks have done a splendid job, and I want to commend 
all of you, including your budget officer here, Mr. Wheeler, for a very 
intelligent presentation of your subject this morning. 

Mr. Kocrr. Thank you 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AUDIT REPORT 


Mr. Marswatyt. We have an audit report to the Congress of the 
United States from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
and he points out some things that we want to call to your attention. 

I am going to read the suggestions into the record—and I realize 
that you may require some time in order to answer these, so I will 
appreciate your preparing an answer to go into the record, followmg 
each one of these suggestions. 

Mr. Koger. Glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Marswaru. The first one has to do with section 7 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, wherein it talks about the 
necessity of the States passing enabling legislation, and this is the 
language: 

Allowing time for such State action, the act authorizes the Secretary to 
operate the programs on a national basis by making payments directly to 
farmers or suppliers of conservation material and services. This authority has 
been extended periodically and presently terminates on January 1, 1959. 


Only 27 States and insular areas have enacted enabling legislation, and only 
one State plan (which was not acceptable) has been submitted. 





t 
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(The information requested follows :) 


During the 21 years that States have had authority to take action to operate 
the agricultural conservation program, enabling legislation has been enacted 
by and is still effective in only about half of the States. Only one State plan 
for State operation has been submitted (in 1951) and it was inadequate. 

Since the original legislation was enacted on February 29, 1936, the Congress 
has extended the authorized period of Federal administration of the agricultural 
conservation program eight different times, for periods ranging from 2 to 5 
years. The present authorization will expire on December 31, 1958. H. R. 1045, 
S5th Congress, which has been passed by the House, would empower the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exercise for an indefinite period the authority for Federal 
administration of the agricultural conservation program in any State for which 
an acceptable State plan of operation is not approved for the year. This De- 
partment would like to see authority retained in the law for a State to operate 
the agricultural conservation program through State plans and grants, and 
would have no objection to authorization for the Secretary to administer the 
program in each State until such time as the State submits an acceptable plan 
and assumes responsibility for program operation. 


Mr. MarsHatu. Then we have No. 2: 


In our previous audit report (B-114882), dated June 22, 1955, we recom- 
mended that the Congress provide all funds required to finance the agricultural 
conservation program directly through normal appropriation procedures in 
order to eliminate the need for borrowings and simplify the financing of the 
program. 


(The information requested follows :) 


The objective of the General Accounting Office recommendation is apparently 
to simplify financing this program by having funds appropriated for use in 
advancing conservation materials and services for the advance program author- 
ized, in lieu of borrowing such amounts from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in advance of the regular appropriation for the advance program author- 
ized. After the first year, this would permit financing programs without further 
borrowing. Existing legislation authorizes loans up to $50 million from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for advance conservation materials and services. 
To effectuate the General Accounting Office recommendation, for example in the 
fiscal year 1958, the budget estimate would have to be increased by about $50 
million to provide for the purchase of advance conservation materials and 
services for the 1958 program to be authorized in the 1958 appropriation act. 
For the fiscal year 1959 and subsequent years, assuming no change in the level 
of the program, the appropriation would be $250 million, consisting of $200 
million for completing cash payments and for additional conservation materials 
and services on the past program, and $50 million for advancing conservation 
materials and services for the next program. 

It is also possible that the General Accounting Office intended to propose that 
an appropriation should be made to cover the entire advance program authorized 
in the appropriation act. If this were done, the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1958, for example, would have to be increased by about $250 million. 

We presume that there would be no change from current procedures whereby 
unobligated balances accruing from previous appropriations, would be used to 
reduce the amounts of appropriations required in future years. 


Mr. MarsHauu. No. 3 has to do with the elimination of small cost- 
share increases. 
If these payments were not required to be made, the funds might be used te 


obtain more conservation work. Furthermore, the provision is burdensome to 
administer and its elimination has been advocated by many ASC State committees. 


(The information requested follows :) 


This Department has no objection to amending the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, to permit operation of the agricultural 
eonservation program without paying the small cost-share increases now re- 
quired by section 8 (e) of that act. 
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Mr. Marsnatu. Then the next one is the fund transfers to the Soil 
Conservation Service for technical services, having to do with the 
5-percent limitation. 


Therefore, we are recommending that the Congress consider including a pro- 
vision in the annual appropriation acts for the transfer, either on a National or 
State basis, of an amount sufficient to meet the costs incurred by SCS for 
furnishing technical services under the ACP. 


I might say, in addition to this, our committee held hearings out. at 
Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak., and Morris, Minn., last year, and there was a 
general feeling expressed at those meetings that this provision of 5 
percent ought to be worked out on a National-State basis rather than 
going through the cumbersome method now in effect of, getting. local 
people together to arrive at the determination of it. They felt that 
while at one time it did have some beneficial effect doing that sort of 
thing, that that had passed, and it has now become an extra chore, and 
an extra burden. 

Mr. Kocer. That is now under study by the Department. 

(The information requested follows :) 


For several years there has been authorization to transfer each year to the 
Soil Conservation Service, for technical services rendered to agricultural con- 
servation program participants, not to exceed 5 percent of a county’s ACP alloca- 
tion of funds. These transfers are to provide for participants in the ACP, 
technical services over and above those which the Soil Conservation Service 
would otherwise normally perform in connection with its operating program 
providing technical services to cooperators of soil conservation districts. These 
arrangements have been satisfactory in many counties but not fully effective or 
satisfactory in others. For the 1957 program, there is authorization to transfer 
to other cooperating agencies not to exceed 1 percent of a county’s allocation, for 
similar use. 

The Department believes that the amount of ACP funds needed to be trans- 
ferred for the purposes indicated above, not to exceed 5 percent of the ACP 
State allocation in the case of the SCS and 1 percent of that allocation in the 
ease of other cooperating agencies, should be determined by the agricultural 
stabilization and conservation State committee and the Soil Conservation Service 
State conservationist, or the appropriate representative of the other cooperating 
agency, With whatever local consultation is needed, and the agreed upon amount 
transferred at the State level. This approach would simplify the administrative 
and fiscal procedures involved. 


Mr. MarsHatyi. Now we have one on the National and State office 
administrative expenses. This has to do with transfers from the 392 
account. 


Consequently, if it is the intent of the Congress to limit the amount of Na- 
tional and State office ACP administrative expenses, we recommend. that future 
ACP appropriation language with respect to the limitation on administrative 
expenses be revised to specifically cover all such expenses, whether they are 
paid from amounts transferred to the section 392 appropriation account, or 
from other accounts. 


(The information requested follows :) 


The limitation on the transfer to section 392 contained in the annual appro- 
priation acts does in our opinion effectively limit the amount of National and 
State office administrative expenses. The amount provided for such purpose in 
the appropriation each year includes amounts to be allotted to the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service and the Forest Service since they are a part of 
the national expenses of administering the program. 

In recent years the amounts made available to the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service and the Forest Service have not been transferred to the section 
392 account and then allotted to these agencies. Instead they have received 
direct allotments from the Secretary. The amounts actually transferred to 
section 392, together with the direct allotments made by the Secretary, are 
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limited to the amount provided in the annual appropriation act for transfer to 
the appropriation account 392. In view of the foregoing, a change in language 
relative to the limitation on admistrative expenses does not appear necessary. 


Mr. Marsna.u. Then we have one on the exclusion of aerial photog- 
raphy and printing costs from administrative expense limitations, 


The appropriations committees may wish to consider revising future appro- 
priation acts so thatthe costs of aerial photography and printing will be subject 
to the limitations on administrative expenses. 


(The information requested follows :) 


The Department believes the inclusion of aerial photography costs and print- 
ing. costs in the administrative expense limitation for section 392 would not 
be desirable since such action would tend to inflate the true administrative or 
operating costs of National and State offices which were intended by the Con- 
gress to be controlled by the limitation. 

Recent appropriation acts have provided that the cost of aerial photographs 
used in agricultural conservation program operations shall not be charged to 
the total limitation for administrative expenses. The use of this photography 
is almost exclusively a service to participating farmers in planning and setting 
up practices they propose to carry out under the program. They are therefore 
program rather than administrative in nature. However, even assuming they 
are administrative in nature, it is pointed out that the “obligations by objects” 
schedule for local administration, section 388, in the printed budget, does cur- 
rently reflect a breakdown of aerial photography costs by object in the identical 
manner required for other administrative expenses. Such costs are therefore 
available for review or inspection. 

Printing costs of program bulletins, handbooks, forms, and accomplishment 
reports are necessary to program operation, and we believe nonadministrative in 
nature. 

Any change in procedure would obviously require an increase in the adminis- 
trative expense limitation in the amount of the program funds used for the 
purposes cited. 


Mr. MarsHauu. Then we have one on deficiencies in ASC State and 
county office operations. 

Deficiencies in State offices generally consisted of (1) failures to provide ade- 
quate instructions to counties, (2) inadequate supervision of ACP practice 


performance checking by county offices, and (3) lack of documentation to show 
that certain requirements in program regulations had been complied with. 


(The information requested follows :) 


While the Comptroller General’s report states that generally the individual 
weaknesses in State and county office operations were not significant, the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program Service and the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice have given immediate attention to deficiencies in ASC State and county 
office operations called to their attention by the General Accounting Office or 
discovered through internal audits, and have taken steps to correct them and 
avoid future deficiencies. 


Mr. Marsnati. We wish to thank you for your appearance before 
the committee this morning. We are very much interested in your 
testimony and in the work that you are doing. 

Mr. Kocer. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Marsuatn. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 
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COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

WALTER C. BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE 

CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 

FRANCIS C. DANIELS, GENERAL SALES MANAGER, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 

JOHN H. DEAN, DEPUTY GENERAL SALES MANAGER, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 

PRESTON RICHARDS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRICE SUPPORT, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUC- 
TION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

F. R. McGREGOR, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will come to order. 

We turn now to the Commodity Stabilization Service. In that con- 
nection, I should like to introduce into the record certain reports on 
behalf of the investigating staff. 


Reports OF INVESTIGATIONS 


I would like to include in the record the report dated February 1957, 
covering the activities of the general sales office, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Then, we will insert another report dealing with “TI. Use of For- 
eign Currency Generated Through Public Law 480 and Similar Pro 
grams. II. World Agricultural Production and Exports in Relation 
to United States Foreign Aid Programs. III. World Synthetic Fiber 
Production and Its Relationship to Cotton.” 

And we have another report to the committee entitled “An Inquiry 
Into Grain Futures and Spot Markets and United States Grain Stand- 
ards.” 

And also we will insert a report on Commodity Stabilization Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

(The reports referred to will be found in pt. VI of these hearings.) 

Mr. Wurrren. Each of those investigations was requested by our 
subcommittee, and we have delivered them to the Department for its 
attention and for responses to the main points for inclusion in the 
record. 

We have one other report, on which we have still some work to be 
done, which has to do with the export-sales program. At this time we 
will not put it in the record, but will wait until we have the final 
report. 

ow we turn to consideration of your 1958 estimates, at which point 
we woud like to have page 215 of the justification, of volume 2, inserted 
in the record at this point. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 
ComMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Summary of appropriations, 1957, and estimates, 1958 ! 





. 
| Appropri- | Budget esti- | Increase (+) 








Item ated, 1957 mates, 1958 or 
decrease (—) 
eleeas. Fe aad beet boos po’ at 2 
| 
Acreage allotment and marketing quotas__...............___._| $40,963,000 | $43,000,000 | -+-$2, 037, 000 
Sig Act ppeerae Cut fo ec oe hie, 67, 600, 000 72, 200, 000 +4, 600, 000 
Total direct annual appropriations or estimates -_-__-__-__- ~ 108, 563, 000 116, 200, 000 | +6, 637, 000 











i ‘Excludes administrative expense authorization for Siete Credit Corporation. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, we will be glad to have your general 
statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLatn. I have just a brief statement here, and that will be 
followed by a statement of Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Commodity 
Stabilization Service is one of the agencies of the Department report- 
ing to the Assistant Secretary for Agricultural Stabilization. 

This service is responsible for administering all of the programs of 
the Commodity C ‘redit Corporation, the Sugar Act, the National Wool 
Act, the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, and the 
bulk of the operations under the soil-b: nk programs, and, of course, 
the supervision of the activities of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation State and county offices. 

Because of the magnitude of these programs and their impact on 
the agricultural economy of this Nation, I am convinced that the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service has as tough a job as any agency of the 
Government. 

There has been a change in the top leadership of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service since we were last before this committee. 

The able man who is now Administrator is Walter C. Berger. 
While he is new in the position, I am happy to say he is neither a 
stranger to the Service nor to the members of this committee. Mr, 
Berger served as Associate Administrator from March 15, 1954, to 
August 13, 1956, He was Acting Administrator from that date to 
November 27, 1956, when he was “appointed Administrator, 

A little regarding his background. Mr. Berger was born and raised 
on a livestock and grain farm in Jones County, Lowa, and has spent 
his entire adult life in agricultural production and public and com- 
mercial service work. 

After completing his studies at Iowa State College in 1925, he was 
engaged for 10 years in sales and management work with feed manu- 
facturi ing, flour mill, and poultry industries. He owned a feed- 
manufacturing business in Des Moines, Iowa, from 1935 to 1948, and 
operated it personally during most of this time. 

During the war years (1943-46) Mr. Berger served as Director of 
the Feed Man: agement Division of the War ‘Food Administration, in 
Washington, being responsible for special wartime activities in feed 
distribution and control. Duri ing this period of Government service, 
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he also served on committees and boards of various international war- 
time control groups. 

From 1946 until 1954, when he began his second period of Govern- 
ment service, Mr, Berger held a number of important business and 
agricultural positions. These included: President of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, executive vice president of the Shea 
Chemical Corp., of Baltimore, and member of the board of directors 
of several national and international agricultural boards and councils. 

At the same time of Mr. Berger’s appointment as Administrator, 
Mr. Clarence L. Miller was appointed Associate Administrator. Mr. 
Miller was raised on a farm in Shelby County, Ky., attended both the 
University of Kentucky and Western Kentucky State College, and has 
been engaged in agricultural production and management work during 
his entire career, He has operated the family farm in Shelby C ounty 
for the past 24 years. It isa general farm, with burley tobacco as the 
chief cash crop. 

Mr. Miller also has had wide experience in farm program adminis- 
tration and farm organization activities. He worked with the Shelby 
County farm program committee from 1937 through 1940, and also 
served as a local farmer-committeeman on program administration. 
in July 1953, Mr. Miiler was appointed chairman of the Kentucky 
State Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee, the 
position he left to come to W ashington as Director of the CSS Tobacco 
Division in 1954. 

REDUCTION IN CCC HOLDINGS 


Before Mr. Berger and his associates present the details of the 
budget for the Commodity Stabilization Service, I should like to make 
an encouraging observation. For the first time in a number of years 
CCC holdings have been running progressively lower than those of the 
previous year. 

This trend began last November. As of November : 3f , 1956, the 
total value of loans outstanding and CCC inventories was 437 million 
less than the previous November. As of December 31, 1! 56, 1t was 
$455 million less than December a year ago. As of January 31, 1957, 
o XCC holdings were $530 million less and as of February 28, 1957, 

$589 million less than the year before. With the loanmaking period 
over for most of the 1956 er ops and drawing to a close on the few re- 
maining 1956 crops, it is estimated that this trend will continue. 

The programs represented by the budget of the Commodity Stabili- 

zation Service contribute a major part in this favorable trend. Within 
the legislative authority we now have—particularly the soil bank and 
the broadened authority for surplus dispobale enacted by the last 
session of Congress—we believe. further i improvement will be made. 

Except for ‘the soil-bank appropriation, on which hearings were 
held last Thursday, the budget for the CSS contains three appropria- 
tion items pertaining to operations to be conducted in 1958. These are 
for the Sugar Act, the CCC administrative expenses, and the acreage 
allotment and marketing quota programs. 

The total increase for all three programs is $11,537,000 but no new 
policy considerations are involved, nor does it represent a stepped-up 
level of employment. 

About $4.5 million of this increase represents increased payments to 
sugar producers based on estimated production; $2.3 million is for 
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the second year’s cost of county office employee’s salary increase in 
accordance with a 3-year plan, the first increment of which was ap- 
proved by Congress last year, and $2.8 million is for a contingency 
reserve to guard against the unpredictable nature of the volume of 
CCC operations. This also is identical with a policy which has had 
congressional approval for the past few years. 

On the basis of current estimates of program volume it is not ex- 
pected this money will be spent, It will be held in reserve by the 
Budget. Bureau and released only by them if and when unforeseen 
exigencies develop. 

An increase of $1.7 is the share these funds must contribute to the 
retirement. fund by a governmentwide policy adopted in this year’s 
budget estimate. All other increases and decreases involved in hiss 
funds are relatively minor resulting in a net increase of $150,000. 

With your permission, Mr. W hitten, Mr. Berger has a formal state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have his statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR, CoMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE 


Mr. Bereer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller is going to read it for me. 
I have one very bad eye which causes my focusing to go off. You 
will remember the last time I tried to read the report here, I got some 
billions and millions mixed up, and I do not want to do that today. 
Therefore, my able assistant will read the statement. 

Mr. Warren. That will be fine. 

Mr. Mutter. Gentlemen of the committee, I am glad to have this op- 
portintity, to discuss with you the operations of the Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service and to describe the background for our budgetary 
requirements. We will be glad to furnish any further eee 
the committee may desire and will appreciate such counsel and advice 
as you may be prepared to give us. 

The CSS is concerned primarily with the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration price support and related programs. These include the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, under which there 
are performed the statutory requirements with respect to acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas on wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, and 
tobacco, and acreage allotments on corn. 

CSS also administers the major parts of the Soil Bank Act, the 
Sugar Act, the National Wool Act, and various Commodity Credit 
C orporation programs and operations in addition to the CCC price- 
support program. 

These latter activities include the CCC supply and foreign pur- 
chase, storage, and commodity export programs, the International 
Wheat Agreement, and disposal programs under titles I and II of 
Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

We have also the administrative supervision and direction of the 
ASC State and county offices and programs administered through 
these State and county offices. 
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CCC HOLDINGS 


Reporting briefly on some of the current aspects of these programs, 
[ am pleased to say that despite troublesome daily problems and heavy 
workload we feel we are mbiag orogress. There are indications that 
we are passing the peak of our C C holdings. For the first time since 
the Korean action, holdings have been running below those of the 
previous year. 

On February 28, 1957, the date of the latest official report, the value 
of the Corporation’ s inventory and loans outstanding totalled $8,341 
million, This compares with $8,930 million as of February 29, a year 
ago—a decrease of $589 million. "Holdings are still high, of course, and 
while this represents a downturn of only 614 percent, the direc tion is 
significant. 

There will be seasonal variations in these holdings, and no one 
can predict accurately just what the picture may be at any given time 
in the future. However, it looks as though the steady buildup has 
been checked, and we can expect overall improvement in the surplus 
situation. 

We are tackling these surpluses on two fronts—through sales and 
other disposal operations financed from CCC funds and through 
programs designed to check the production of commodities and thereby 
reduce the flow into price-support inventories. These programs 
affecting production are financed from soil bank and acreage allot- 
ment and mi irketing quota funds, 


SALES AND OTHER COMMODITY DISPOSAL ACTIVITIES 
Vigorously developed disposal programs in recent years have had 


a lot to do with holding down the size of our surplus. The record 
of CCC disposals of all kinds for the past 4 years is: 


Villion 

Ps dollars 
Fiscal year: involved 
i Ba A ae oe soe ‘ eal eae 7 $520 
Pome ot EOL. i : : Aveta oS. 2 S ._ 1, 424 
Dene Sea oo eles aie pessGe Dib Se ot 2,115 
eas Limite >is, sec esdid cabeb teat an baba gokt > see hts bce 2 t-te Shweta lest BAe 


During ‘the first 8 months of the current fiseal year we have disposed 
of price-support commodities valued at $2,652 million and it is esti- 
mated that by the close of this fiscal year such disposals will total 
nearly $4 billion—an all-time record since the Corporation was char- 
tered in 1933. 

Mr. Warrren. I would like to interrupt at that point, if I could, 
Mr. Miller. 

I believe it would be well for that table to be enlarged to show what 
part of that was under what different authority. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Commopity CREDIT CORPORATION 


Cost value of dispositions from price-support inventories, July 1, 1953, through 
Feb. 28, 1957 


[Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal 


| 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | year 1957 | 
Type of disposal and authority year | year year | year through | Total 

| 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 | Feb. 28, 
1957 
| | 

Dollar sales: CCC{Charter Act and Agri- 

cultural Act of 1949, see. 407___ $416 $1,129 | $1, 282 $1, 418 $1,565 | $5,810 


5 (f); Public Law 480, 83d Cong., sec. | 

303; Public Law 690, 83d Cong., sec, 

Se nish sb obcdioe<> | 11 | 44 | 155 392 395 997 
Sales and transfers where reimbursement | | 

is obtained from following Government 

funds: | 


Barter: CCC Charter Act, sec. 4 (h) and | 





Public Law 480, 83d Cong., title I | 
(for foreign currencies) - | 101 342 350 793 
Public Law 480, 83d Cong., title II | 
(emergency assistance) - : o% 80 89 52 221 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, sec. 402._| 16 | 104 20 11 4 155 
Public Law 320, 74th Cong., sec. 32- | 17 66 | 43 58 88 272 
Transfers to other Government depart- 
ments, primaril Department of Or 
fense under CCC Charter Act. 57 | 31 | 16 6 2 112 
Donations: Public Law 439, 8ist C ong., | 
sec, 202 (armed services and veterans)... 26 25 17 68 
Sec. 407 (emergency feed assistance) -.- 61 21 42 124 
See. 416...._- “| 3 50 331 361 137 882 
Dispositions for research experimenta- | | 
tion, education, ete., under CCC | 
Chmrber Ages Gio sck ci ii85.| ‘ a post / () (1) (1) 
WME, AOI PR A 520| 1,424| 2,115 2, 723 2, 652 9, 434 


Less than $500,000. 


Mr. Wuirten. You may proceed. 

Mr. Minter. While we have engaged in this massive disposal opera- 
tion, the price structure at home and abroad has been safeguarded, 
and the good will of other agricultural exporting nations is, for the 
greater part, being retained. 

It is true that some of the disposals this year include increased export 
movements due to events which may not be repeated, and that there- 
fore the recent high rate of export may not continue. Among these 
developments are short supplies of wheat and oil crops in Europe, the 
Suez crisis, and the replenishing of depleted cotton stocks abroad. 
Nevertheless, our achievement in disposals has been substantial. 

First, and most important, emphasis has been kept on sales for 
dollars whenever such normal and direct distribution could be 
arranged. In addition, many special programs have been used to 
achieve this record volume of surplus disposal, 

Under special congressional authorization, the local currencies of 
foreign countries have been accepted for sales. Large volumes have 
been exchanged in barter for needed strategic materials, differential 
payments have been made to encourage exports, commodities have been 
transferred to other agencies for use at home and abroad, surpluses 
have been donated for welfare and related uses. 

For the long pull ahead we expect progress in cutting down the flow 
of surplus commodities into the CCC inventory. We are using the 
available acreage allotment and marketing quota programs as effee- 
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tively as possible in attempting to adjust production in line with 
demand. The soil-bank program will sm further cuts in production 
as it swings into full operation this yea 


CSS BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Despite the tremendous problems and workload confronting the 
Commodity Stabilization Service today, I think the budget presented 
for 1958 is most conservative. 

Of the 7 appropriation items to be considered by this committee, 4 
relate to operations conducted during the fiscal year 1956 for which 
restoration of CCC costs and losses is sought. The remaining three 
appropriation items relate to operations to be conducted during the 
fiscal year 1958. The 1958 budget estimates for these items compared 
with amounts currently available are as follows: 


Available | Budget esti- Change 
1957 mate 1958 
Acreage allotment and marketing quota programs don | $40, 963,000 | $43,000,000 | +$2, 037, 000 
Sugar Act | 67,600,000 | 72,200,000 | +4, 600,000 
CCC administrative expense 33, 500,000 | |! 38, 400,000 | +4, 900, 000 
Total Ts ' | 142,063,000 | 153, 600,000 | +11, 537, 000 
! | 


1 Includes proposed supplemental authorization of $2,500,000. 


This increase does not represent a stepped up level of Federal oper- 
ations, particularly if one is thinking in terms of increased Federal 
or county office employment. In fact, the reverse is true. The $1114 
million increase breaks down as follows: 


Conditional payments to sugar producers___.__----------------- +$4, 537, 500 
2d-year cost of county office employee’s salary increase___-_ ~~. 2, 330, 520 
Proposed contingency reserve for CCC to be used only upon ap- 

Suns On Guo sseeeee murene. ss fo Je ee eee +2, 780, 000 
Comprmpution'to getirement funds. is ol i ee ce +1, 739, 042 


Total increases, none of which contemplate any increase in 





Federal or county office employment_____....--_-__----- +11, 387, 062 

All other expenses, which do involve changes in the level of Fed- 
eral or county office employment____..._._...__-__--_--_~--.- +149, 938 
Teen an en geedhetnndieeirge ae +11, 537, 000 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


We have made only two significant changes in our organization 
pattern since we were last before this committee. With the passage 
of the Soil Bank Act, a Soil Bank Division was established to carry 
out this new function. In addition, we established a branch office of 
the New Orleans commodity office in New York to handle the cotton- 
products export program initiated last August. 

A change in administrative procedures, which I believe will have 
a tremendous impact on our operations, has to do with steps we have 

taken in the field of automation. 

As you know, in the course of a year our commodity offices nanele 
liter ally millions of transactions such as loans, freight bills, ware- 
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house receipts, and so forth. In so doing, extensive use has been made 
of conventional IBM equipment. 

However, as a result of considerable study it has been determined 
that the eelctronic computing equipment now available offers many 
advantages to an agency with our volume of operations. 

These advantages should take many forms—better service to farm- 
ers; prompter payments of services rendered by warehousemen, car- 
riers, and other handlers of agricultural commodities; providing 
faster, more accurate, and more detailed information to CSS and the 
Congress for management and policy purposes; relieving CSS in 
continually recruiting and training relatively low-salaried personnel 
where turnover is high and tight labor markets exist in many loeali- 
ties; and, finally, when conversion to the new type equipment is com- 
plet ted, significant monetary savings are expected. 

I should like to give one example of our progress in this field. I 
believe the committee will be interested in our cautious and deliberate 
approach to this subject. 

In Kansas City it is planned to install a computer in September 
1957 to service the 1957 crop price- support programs carried out ina 
5-State area. Advance planning in this office was begun in Novem- 
ber 1955—nearly 2 years before delivery of the computer. The sys- 
tems devised by the Kansas City office will be made available to the 
other Commodity offices, thus eliminating the necessity for those offices 
to do the same groundwork. 

Similarly, other offices are studying the feasibility of using such 
equipment in managing the huge inventories of the Corporation, in- 
cluding loading or der issuance and settlement, payment of storage 
charges, applying transit tonnage to movement of commodities, and 
maintaining inventory records and controls. No two offices are work- 
ing on the same project but, of course, systems perfected in one office 
will be made available to all offices. 


PAY INCREASES FOR COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The committee will also be interested in the progress that has beer. 
made in the program of pay increases for county committee employees. 
In response to a request made by the Department in the fiscal year 
1957 budget, the Congress approved a 3-year plan to increase the rates 
of pay for county committee employees to a level at least reasonably 
commensurate with their responsibilities and comparable to and com- 
petitive with those paid by Federal agencies or by private employers 
in the same area. 

The purpose of the plan is to improve the efficiency of county office 
operations by providing the means with which they may employ and 
retain better qualified personnel. The total costs as estimated in the 
1957 budget. were approximately $18 million, with contemplated in- 
crements of about $6 million each year for 3 successive years. 


COUNTY OFFICE MANAGERS 
New procedures for grading county office managers under the re- 


vised county office job grading and pay plan, were issued in June 1956. 
This procedure included a work-analysis plan which measured both 
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the complexity and workload of each county office and — it nu- 
merically. Some of the factors used to determine workload were the 
number and diversity of programs, as well as the volume of applica- 
tions for loans, allotments, proportionate shares, requests for cost 
sharing, and number of employees. 

A job-evaluation scale which related work analyses to grades was 
used to coordinate the grade assigned to each office manager with 
the workload of his office. The establishment of new grades for 
county office managers was largely completed by September 1, 1956. 

Features of the new plan for county office managers are stronger 
qualifications, work analysis and job evaluation, and corresponding 
increases in the pay scales. The previous pay scale provided 10 grades 
with a salary range from $2,300-per annum to $5,720. The current 
pay scale provides 4 grades with a salary range from $3,330 to $7,615 
per annum. 

COUNTY OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


New procedures for grading county office subordinate positions, 
except field positions, under the revised county office job grading 
and pay plan were issued in August 1956. 

Features of this plan are similar to those of the plan for county 
office managers. Establishment of grades and pay rates were com- 
pleted by the ASC State offices in December and operations under 
the new rates were authorized as of January 1, 1957. 

The previous pay scale for county office employees provided 8 
grades with a salary range from $2,080 to $3,880. The current pay 
scale provides 8 grades with a salary range from $2,100 to $6,165. 


COUNTY FIELD EMPLOYEES 


Grading end pay problems in connection with field employees are 
inherently different from those of county office managers or office 
employees. Most field employees are employed on a seasonal basis, 
with no assurance of employment over extended periods of time. Re- 
cruitment is necessarily limited to local manpower resources which 
may be plentiful in one area and scarce in another. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that most of the 
fieldwork must be done between planting and harvest time and is 
dependent on weather conditions. 

A plan to implement a grading and pay plan for such positions 
was developed. This plan provides a uniform system for grading 
ASC county office field positions based on the degree of responsibility 
and difficulty of each position and establishes a pay plan based on 
differences among these factors and on local competitive wage rates. 

It is planned to begin operations under the new plan to the extent 
that funds available in April will permit. The pay scale provides 
9 grades ranging from $8 to $26 per day. The previous pay scale 
provided 4 grades ranging from $8 to $17 per day. 


CHANGES IN TOTAL ESTIMATE 


The enactment of the soil-bank program and the assignment of 
responsibility for its operation primarily through the ASC county 
committees has necessitated a substantial revision of total costs over 
the 3-year period. Based on the estimated workload required, it is 
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estimated that the soil-bank program will require 14,393 man-years 
out of a total of 39,211 man-years required in the county offices in this 
fiscal year. This estimate is subject to adjustment since it was de- 
veloped without the benefit of actual experience with such a program. 
To the extent possible, consideration was given to unit costs for some- 
what related tasks under acreage-allotment programs. Soil-bank 
experience at this level, to date, is limited and is not representative 
of future requirements. In view of the estimated additional per- 
sonnel required for program activities, it is necessary that soil-bank 
funds bear a proportionate share of county pay increase costs. The 
revised estimate of costs for the 3-year program are about $28 million 
with increments of about $9.5 million the first 2 years and somewhat 
less in 1959. 

In summary, these are the estimated costs of the pay increases to 
be made in the fiscal year 1958 for— 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas_...__....-._--_-_-----_ $2, 285, 000 
Ne ean ec et a ene ep eengcanapieeetaan 45, 520 
Agricultural conservation program___........-...-..-----_---_---- 1, 488, 000 
eee Oa iis sete csai sith ce. asians asp hentgchobibiicdwbebidticoUnbaindis 3, 488, 633 
Ciommadity. Credit, Cormare tion ng isco skis dc wbdcnbsdaeebmencnceant 1, 849, 184 
IIIT oir xl bevessny cic bcc’ dl outa iieandien: eteemamleaiattecens ne etindaestaliti iadaan an th acca tae Racal 455, 145 

We Se SSS 6k ee ee Se ee a 9, 511, 482 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


The estimated amount required for the operation of these programs 
is $43 million, an increase of $2,037,000 over the amount available to 
the Commodity Stabilization Service for the fiscal year 1957. This 
net increase is composed of $2,285,000 for the second year’s cost to 
this appropriation of the e yaee program to increase salaries of ASC 
county committee personnel; $291,000 to met retirement costs under 
Public Law 854, and a decrease of $539,000 resulting from anticipated 
savings due to concurrent operations under the acreage allotment 
and marketing quota program and the soil-bank program. 

The estimate, of course, assumes continuation of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas on the 1957 and 1958 crops of tobacco, peanuts, 
wheat, cotton, and rice, and acreage allotments on the 1957 and 1958 
crops of corn. The estimate does not reflect adjustments which may 
be required if certain changes being recommended in the corn pro- 
gram are adopted by the Congress or if action is taken with respect 
to the suggestion included in the President’s message that farmers 
who use all the wheat grown on their own farms for seed, feed, or 
food be exempt from marketing quotas and penalties. 

Compliance with acreage allotments is mandatory when marketing 
quotas are in effect. It is therefore necessary to measure 100 percent 
of farms raising quota crops to insure compliance since only the 
actual production from the allotted acreage may be marketed with- 
out penalty. During the fiscal year 1956, compliance checking was 
completed on 48 percent of the 1956 tobacco allotment farms, 54 
percent of the peanut farms, 95 percent of the wheat farms, 65 per- 
cent of the cotton farms, and 43 percent of the rice farms. 

During the fiscal year 1957 compliance checks of 1956 allotment 
farms will be completed and it is contemplated that the number of 
1957 allotment farms checked in 1957 will be the same as the number 
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of 1956 allotment farms checked in 1956. Compliance checking in 
1958 will follow the same pattern except for a 1-year advance in crop- 
year programs. 

Compliance checking on the 1956-crop corn allotment farms was 
discontinued as of June 1 inasmuch as the enactment of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 made acreage allotments ineffective on the 1956 
crop of corn. 

Only about 65 percent of corn-allotment farms are actually meas- 
ured; acreage on the remaining farms is estimated. It is estimated 
that during the fiscal year 1957 we will complete the measurement of 
19 percent of the 1957 allotment farms and that during the fiscal year 
1958 we will measure 46 percent of the 1957 allotment farms plus 
19 percent of the 1958 allotment farms. 


SUGAR ACT 


The Sugar Act of 1948 was amended and extended until Decem- 
ber 31, 1960 during the last session of Congress. One of the major 
changes made was to restore to domestic producers their historic 
share in the growth of the United States sugar market. 

Sugar surpluses, which have characterized the world supply situa- 
tion during the past several years, have been depleted. Part of the 
depletion has resulted from unfavorable growing conditions in Cuba 
and Europe, increased consumption, and accelerated demand for 
larger inventories brought about primarily by the Suez and other for- 

eign developments. International deve lopments, together with other 
factors such as the threat of and later the longshoreman’s strike on 
the east coast, have resulted in the Department's taking numerous 
actions to assure adequate supplies of sugar to United States con- 
sumers. In this connection, United States consumer requirements 
for 1956 which were initially established at 8,350,000 tons were raised 
progressively to 9 million tons. The requirements for 1957 estab- 
lished in December 1956 at 8,800,000 tons, were raised early in Janu- 
ary to 9 million tons. 

The estimate submitted for the fiscal year 1958 is $4,600,000 larger 
than the appropriation for the fiscal year 1957. This increase is 
brought about primarily by the increased production in domestic 
areas resulting from their sharing in the growth of the United States 
market. Current estimated 1957 sugar crop production is 5,140,000 
tons, or 342,000 tons greater than for the 1956 crop, requiring pay- 
ments to producers of $71,628,285. 

This estimate is based on the application of average payment rates 
in recent years to the estimated tonnage of sugar to be produced 
from the 1957 crop. Tn addition $15,703,049 is required to complete 
payments on the 1956-57 Puerto Rican crop and $2,124,500 for oper- 
ating expenses, making total requirements of $89,455,834 for fiscal 
year 1958. 

The estimate for the 1958 fiscal year is $72,200,000 or $17,255,853 
less than the estimated requirements. The estimate opnteaeintis a 
deferral of this amount until fiscal year 1959 for payments on the 
1957-58 Puerto Rican sugar crop. Deferral of the Puerto Rican crop 
payments is possible because payments on the 1957-58 crop would 
not customarily be made until the beginning of the 1959 fiscal year. 
However, should the total production of the 1957 crop sugar be less 
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than currently estimated, the deferral would be less. On the other 
hand, should the total 1957 crop production exceed that included in 
these estimates, the deferral would increase. 

The estimate for operating expenses in the fiscal year 1958 is 
$2,124,500 or $62,500 greater than in the 1957 appropriation. This in- 
crease represents this appropriation’s share of the contribution to the 
employees’ retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854. 

Of the total amount requested in the fiscal year 1958, approximately 
97 percent will be used for making.mandatory payments to sugar 
producers. These obligations to the Government, however, are offset 
by tax collections levied at the rate of one-half cent a pound, raw value, 
on all sugar imported or manufactured in this country. Collections 
in the fiscal year 1958 are estimated at $84,500,000. From inception 
of the sugar program in 1938, through 1956, tax collections have 
exceeded total expenditures by $342,491 ,130 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION’S WORKLOAD 


The workload for Commodity Credit Corporation program opera- 
tions during the fiscal year 1957 is estimated to be the largest in its 
history. For 1958, however, some tapering off is expected. The fiscal 
year 1957 began with a price-support inventory valued at $6 billion— 
also the largest it ever had at the beginning of any fiscal year. Loans 
made during 1957 are estimated to total $2.9 billion, compared with 
$3 billion for 1956. The value of commodity dispositions during the 
year is expected to reach $4 billion—$1.8 billion more than last year 
but acquisitions during the year are cuticnited to total $3.5 billion 
reducing inventories at the start of the fiscal year 1958 to $5.5 billion. 

During the fiscal year 1958 it is estimated that loans will be made on 
commodities valued at $2.5 billion, acquisitions will total $8 billion 
and dispositions, $3.4 billion, leaving an inventory at the end of fiscal 
year 1958 valued at $5.2 billion. 

Based on these estimates of program volume the administrative 
expense authorization required for the fiscal year 1957 will be $33,500,- 
000. For 1958, the budget estimates provide for an authorization 
of $ $38,400,000, an apparent increase of $4,900,000. Of this increase, 
not less than 7 percent of the total authorization, or $2,780,000 is to 
be placed in reserve and available for use only upon approval by the 
Bureau of the Budget; $1,385,542 is for contribution to the retire- 
ment fund and $734,458 is for all other administrative expense 
req urements. 

The 7-percent contingency reserve is a continuation of the identical 
authority contained in this year’s limitation. It provides a much 
needed margin for presently unexpected but quite possible increases 
in program volume due to uncontrollable factors. oes is particularly 
important when it is remembered that the fiscal year 1958 estimates 
of need, now several months old, are made before the bulk of the 1956 
crops are harvested and moved, and considerably in advance of the 
time 1957 crops are planted or produced. The budget estimates for 
the fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 later proved | to be inadequate 
and supplemental authorizations became nec essary. The processes 
required to obtain approval of a supplemental authorization create 
uncertainty as to both the timing and amount of funds to be available, 
which in turn adds to costs and reduces the effectiveness of operations. 
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The manpower requirements and the administrative expenses to be 
incurred by the CCC are not elective. Price-support operations are 
on an open-offer basis wherein the Corporation is committed to make 
loans on or acquire all or any part of the eligible production of the 
major crop produced in the United States. Binds we cannot predict 
prices, we cannot determine the workload volume it is necessary to 
perform, and this workload is comprised of day-to-day business-type 
transactions which cannot be deferred without damage to the public 
interest, losses to private trade, confusion, and added ultimate operat- 
ing costs. 

A reasonable degree of flexibility, such as would be provided by 
the reserve provision proposed, would place the Corporation in posi- 
tion to do a more effective job at less cost than would be required if 
a supplemental authorization had to be requested for the fiscal year 
1958. 

The increase of $734,458 for all other administrative requirements, 
as set forth in more detail in our justifications, consists of a decrease 
due to a tapering off in the estimated volume of program operations 
offset by what we hope is a temporary increase for installing the 
improved accounting equipment in the commodity offices. 

Since the Commodity offices spend the bulk of the funds under this 
limitation, I think it would be appropriate to explain the method by 
which we arrive at their fund requirements. 

We operate in each office a detailed system of work measurement 
which provides details of the work received and completed, the time 
required to process it and the work remaining on hand. From it we 
obtain efficiency rates for each type of document or transaction 
handled. These efficiency rates, in turn, form the basis for standards 
of performance used to control costs and to estimate requirements for 
work to be handled. 

I would like to point out that since the inception of the work- 
measurement system, there have been considerable improvements in 
the efficiency rates attained by the Commodity offices. The average 
output per employee has increased steadily every year since 1952, 
our first full year of operation with the work-measurement system. 
Efficiency in the fiscal year 1953 was 15 percent higher than in the 
fiscal year 1952; efficiency in 1954 was 21 percent higher than in 1953; 
in 1955 it increased 5 percent over 1954; in 1956 it increased 12 per- 
cent. Asa result of this steady increase in efficiency, production per 
employee in the fiscal year 1956 was 65 percent greater than that 
achieved in 1952. These improvements are reflected in the estimates 
for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 


RESTORATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


The total realized losses in the fiscal year 1956 amounted to $1,239,- 
788,671. Under the provisions of the act of March 8, 1938, as amended 
by the act of March 12, 1954, which changed the annual appraisal of 
the assets of the CCC to a cost basis, a restoration of capital impair- 
ment in this amount will be necessary. Of the total realized loss, 
$590 million represented the net loss on sales, $399.2 million the cost 
of commodities donated, and $52.6 million the cost to increase the con- 
sumption of fluid milk in schools and the armed services. Interest 
and overhead expense exceeded interest earned and other income by 
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$195 million, and chargeoffs and other program costs and adjustments 
amounted to $3 million. 


SPECIAL COMMODITY DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


The objectives of the agreement are to assure supplies of wheat to 
importing countries and markets for wheat to exporting countries 
at equitable and stable prices. Public Law 421, 8lst Congress, as 
amended, authorizes the President to use the assets and facilities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in fulfilling the United States 
obligations under the agreement, and authorizes appropriations to 
reimburse the Corporation for its costs in carrying out the program. 

The estimate of $92,930,611 is made up of (1) program costs of 
$89,856,585 incurred during the fiscal year 1956 (including adminis- 
trative expenses) and (2) interest costs of $3,074,026 through June 
30, 1957. The decrease of $8,199,544 in program and interest costs 
in the fiscal year 1956 below costs in the fiscal year 1955 results from 
a decrease of approximately 8.2 million bushels in the volume of 
wheat exported, and a decrease of 2 cents in the per bushel export 
payment rate. The decrease in payments was partially offset by an 
increase in the interest rate. The current payment rate per bushel 
is averaging 83 cents. 


EMERGENCY FAMINE RELIEF TO FRIENDLY PEOPLES 


Title II of Public Law 480, as amended, directs the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make its stocks of agricultural commodities 
available for furnishing emergency assistance to friendly peoples in 
meeting famine or other relief requirements and authorizes the appro- 
priation of not more than $500 million to reimburse the Corporation 
for costs incurred in carrying out the program. The fiscal year 1958 
estimate includes a provision for making such reimbursements to the 
CCC for the delivery of 440,522 long tons of agricultural commodities 
in the fiscal year 1956 at a cost of $94,483,518, including interest 
through June 30, 1957. 


SALES OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


The estimate of $637 million to reimburse the Corporation covers 
unrestored costs through the fiscal year 1956 amounting to $706,174,- 
282 for agricultural commodities sold from the Corporation’s stocks, 
financing sales from private stocks, and interest through June 30, 
1957, less $10,793,477 received by the Corporation for foreign cur- 
rencies used by other Government agencies, less $58,380,805 represent- 
ing an estimate of the value of foreign currencies for which the 
Corporation will receive dollars in subsequent years. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Thank you, Mr. Berger. 


CCC PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


I believe it would be well at this point in the record just to see where 
we are going with regard to each commodity with which you have any 
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business, the amount of the commodity on hand at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, the amount you sold for dollars, the amount you may 
have disposed of under various other means, the amount that you have 
made loans on, and the amount you may have taken title to. 

In addition, I would like to know the sums you paid out under ex- 
port programs where you have made advances, and let that apply to 
each commodity. Also, we want the detail of how you disposed of it 
under exchange for foreign currency or under your barter 
arrangements. 

Then, in addition to that, I believe it would be well to bring forward 
information showing the change in price supports with regard to 
commodities and the ‘production i in 1956 in that commodity. 

This will give us some detail that we can all refer to. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


EXPLANATORY NOTE TO INVENTORY TRANSACTIONS TABLE AND DOMESTIC AND Export 
DISPOSITIONS TABLES 


In order to present a complete accounting of inventory transactions, warehouse 
settlements and miscellaneous inventory adjustments and transfers of wheat, 
corn, and butter, for processing into flour, meal, and oil, respectively, have been 
classified as acquisitions or dispositions, whichever was most appropriate, in 
the table Price-Support Program: Inventory Transactions. These same items, 
however, have been eliminated from the tables showing domestic and export 
dispositions; therefore, the total of these two tables is not the same as the 
total dispositions shown on the aforementioned table. 

In order to provide information covering a full year, the following statements 
reflect inventory transactions by commodities for the period March 1, 1956, to 
February 28, 1957. 
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CoMMoDITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Commodity export program: Net payments or loss, by commodity, from Mar. 
1, 1956, through Feb. 28, 1957 
Net payments or lose 
Commodity : 


Butterfat 


EOE ai et Bt oo as Roh Mp nica plea alee icedalibogitipscceuske-< mea: $11, 638 
CORE EC irs tiers winters onan ariniarases —_ wigs coronas 7, 491, 010 
eo a |) Sa Sane e. ey a eS 11, 156 
FOUulMtry peqmecuns = 5 5. See py id 5 Rs SS, eee a 718 
Ue a ee esiue aetna teadcblants ...... 111, 080, 406 
ee rk de denier oh EE ea cet seal _. 1,577,548 

ROMs oo dm Wis rtainic arcane Srna ch dans eg 


NotTe.—The payments or losses shown here are recorded as losses in the accounts of the 
Corporation and are reimbursed by Congress in the restoration of capital. In addition to 
these costs, the Corporation has recorded during the same period an amount of $87,907,801 
representing export differentials on wheat and wheat flour shipped from CCC stocks and 
from commercial stocks under provisions of the International Wheat Agreement Act. 


CommopitTy CREDIT CORPORATION 


Sec. 32 expenditures Mar. 1, 1956, through Feb. 28, 1957 














Purchase and donation 
Wem. ko ee 
| 
Value Quantity 
niticnnteesasial sei ee ka enndhs takoiaeaa meal i aa ——|—__——— 
Purchase and donation: 
Rice, milled : Pound $6, 250,723 | 50,613, 300 
Beans, dry edible ; do | 5, 850, 316 71, 084, 710 
Shell eggs — | Case 6, 855, 716 | 584, 589 
Vegetables (cabbage) - - --_- é Variable 1, 159, 846 | 543, 131 
Lard s i Pound 7, 228 | 45, 193, 332 
Turkeys. Gah athcs ie ke dda ek wienina is 9, § 25, 325, 339 
Pork products pakas Os 7 | 141, 921, 192 
Fruits. - ‘ Variable. . 7 | 89, 128 
Butter, cheese, milk Pound ‘ 116, 441, 600 | 380, 004, 147 
Beef - sewentivd aan 7 24,824,113 | 71, 862, 424 
Cottonseed oil , ais | 1, 331, 945 6, 049, 674 
W heat, flour, cornmeal.........- . a 5, 701, 612 | 106, 021, 710 
Totel puronese end Gqatiow.; ....< 65-55. ohn wsct soo} -a see | 272, 842, 592 |_- 
Diversion: Potatoes... Ee ak ‘ \ 2, 696, 087 | 
Export: 
i ee ee a ..-.--] Bushel.__- 6,074,395 | 9, 715, 323 
Wy ‘ , 2 Hundredweight_ - 1, 787, 481 | 973, 214 
ENING Sbuidad Scedentncnsdndlebasabecdds dhacbebineces cane 7, 861, 876 
"Titn) nO oe dios oS eckicccdaaeduieddennde. Beek . 283, 400, 555 |___- 
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CommopitTy CREDIT CORPORATION 


Average prices received by farmers for farm producis 


| 


Commodity and unit | Mar. 15, 1956 | Mar. 15, 1957 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 
Basic commodities: 








Corn (bushel) : $1. 20 
Cotton, American-Egyptian (pound) 541 
Cotton, upland (pound) ! . 316 . 298 
Peanuts (pound) ; 117 -112 
Rice (hundredweight ‘ ‘ 4. 52 4.92 
Tobacco (pound) 2 . 354 . 340 
W heat (bushel) - 1. 97 2. 07 ' 
Mandatory nonbasic commodities: ' 
Honey (pound) 3 .178 . 190 | 
Milk and butterfat | 
Manufacturing milk (hundredweight) ‘ 3. 98 54.19 
Butterfat (pound) . 572 . 587 
Mohair (pound) 3 ‘ . 82% . 844 
Tung nuts (ton) 3 “ 64. 00 5 52. 20 
Wool (pound) - : Rad =e 6. 403 6 . 487 
Other nonbasic commodities: I 
Barley (bushel) . 925 1.03 
Beans, dry edible (hundredweight) 6. 69 6.77 i 
Cottonseed (ton) - 46, 80 60. 60 
Flaxseed (bushel) 3. 26 2. 89 | 
Naval stores (crude gum) (barrel) 3 27. 70 5 26. 50 | 
Oats (bushel) . 618 . 720 
Rye (bushel) ; . 9R5 1. 16 [ 
Sorghums, grain (hundredweight) 1. 84 2.07 i 
Soybeans (bushel) 2. 38 2. 26 i 


! All cotton. 

2 All tobacco (prices indicated are Feb. 15 for both years, no Mareh prices reported 

} Prices shown are season averages for 1955 and 1956 seasons. Prices at specified dates are not available. 

‘ Estimated average price for the month for all milk sold at wholesale to plants and dealers, 

5 Preliminary. 

6 Average local market price for wool sold; does not include incentive payment to bring season average 
return to 62 cents per pound. 





1956 crop production of price support commodities 


{Im thousands] 





Unit Total pro 
duction 
Basic commodities 
Corn | Bushel 3, 451, 292 
Cotton, extra long staple Bale 8 
Cotton, upland do 13, 303 
Peanuts (picked and threshed) - - |} Pound. 1, 566, 630 
Rice | Hundredweight 17, 402 
Tobacco | Pound 2, 115, 298 
Wheat | Bushel 997, 207 
Mandatory nonbasic commodities (marketing year | 
Honey | Pound. 9215, 000 
Milk- do 125, 700, 000 
Mohair do 1 18, 233 
Tung nuts x Ton | 9 
Wool | Pound : | 272, 000 
Other nonbasic commodities: | 
Barley | Bushel 372, 495 i 
Beans, dry edible ‘ | Hundredweight 7,114 
Cottonseed | Ton 7 ‘ 5, 495 
Flaxseed stan | Bushel 48, 712 
Naval stores (crude gum) ith . bak | 435-pound barrel. 1 7i 
Oats ~~} eel... 1, 152, 652 
Rye ee : 21, 558 
Sorghums grain > | do . 205, 065 
Soybeans J ' | do 455, 869 


! Estimated. 
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COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Payments under contracts with producers, soil-bank conservation reserve program 
through Feb. 28, 1957 


| Annual Payments for} Total 
State |} payments (materials and; payments 
services 


—— — i 


Alabama. _. Eh $773. 80 $774. 48 | $1, 548. 28 
Arkansas. . ---- ; 7, 054. 87 450. 88 7, 505. 75 
California. 13, 668. 80 13, 668. 80 
Colorado _ _- 141, 744. 19 1, 372. 60 143, 116. 79 
Florida - -- 4, 660. 50 2, 054. 78 6, 715. 28 
Georgia mms 36. 96 | 36. 96 
Idaho 12, 524. 90 : | 12, 524. 90 
Indiana 1, 271. 76 549. 00 | 1, 820. 76 
Kansas. -- 45, 182. 75 | 45, 182. 75 
Kentucky 856. 44 | 856. 44 
Louisiana 2, 908. 25 3, 582. 25 
Minnesota | 7, 852. 82 
Mississippi. -- 7, 055. 63 9, 449. 63 
Missouri 14, 392. 06 19, 647. 70 
Montana. -- 


5, 666. 00 
New Jersey. 





843. 70 
New Mexico-- 63, 360. 92 
New York 6, 714. 68 
North Carolina. 5, 379. 20 6, 599. 20 
Ohio 79. 20 
Oklahoma. - 1, 964. 08 51, 256. 80 
South Carolina_-- 15, 206. 42 
South Dakota 495. 20 990. 20 
Tennessee 1, 414. 50 4, 336. 70 
' Texas... 2, 287. 67 741, 765. 06 
j Utah_-. 34, 276.13 
Washington 5, 432. 40 
| Wisconsin. -- 4, 704. 63 
Total_ ‘ — ae 1, 159, O80. 62 55, 660.53 | 1, 214, 741.15 
| 


en 


EN 
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Mr. Wuirten. I yield to Mr. Marshall. 
CORN PROGRAM AS TO THE DEFINITION OF A FARM 


Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Secretary, we had a subcommittee that held 
some hearings out in the Midwest, a formal hearing at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., and also at Morris, Minn., and also we made a field inspec- 
tion trip. 

During the time that we were out there, we heard quite a lot of 
comment cone erning this corn program, both from farmers and from 
committeemen. One of the things that was called to our attention 
was that on an operating unit a farmer might have two tracts of 
land. He might stay within his allotment in one tract of land, and 
on his corn in the other one he might exceed it. 

What was the basis for that determination ? 

Mr. McLaty. Well, I think Mr. Manwaring probably could answer 
that, Mr. Marshall, better than I. 

Mr. Manwaring, do you want to comment on that ? 

Mr. Manwartnc. I think, Mr. Marshall, we should indicate that 
in order for 2 tracts of land to be separated in that way they must 
be determined to be 2 separate farms, in accordance with the defini- 
tion of a farm. That is, they must be definitely 2 differently oper- 
ated farms and not just 2 tracts of land on the same farm. 

We hope our county committees are making that determination 
properly. 

Mr. Marsnwatu. This was called to my attention—that there were 
instances where a farmer had two distinct tracts of land, but they 
were being operated as a unit, using the same machinery and shifting 
it back and forth from one unit to the other. 

Mr. Manwarina. Mr. Marshall, they were incorrectly classified by 
the county committee, then, and should have been one farm, because 
where they are operated in that manner they are considered to be 
one farm, and there is one allotment on that farm. 

The definition distinctly says that. 

Mr. Marsnati. There seems to be some misunderstanding about 
that, because they say they cannot do it on wheat, but they are able 
to do it on corn. 

Now, I cannot quite understand why there should be a difference 
between the two commodities. 

Mr. Manwarine. There isn’t a difference, and they are not able to 
do it on either one in that manner. 

Mr. Marswauu. So what you are saying to me is that an operating 
unit, from the basis of eligibility to make a corn loan, if it is operated 
by the selfsame machinery is, in your definition, a unit? 

Mr. Manwarrnc. Well, there are some other considerations in it, 
Mr. Marshall, but, by and large, that is true; that if it is a farm 
operated by one person, with the same machinery and work stock, and 
obviously a farm, it cannot be broken out into two tracts; and that 
is true of corn and wheat 

Mr. Marsnatu. Is there any difference in the definition of a wheat 
farm and a corn farm? 

Mr. Manwarina. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatu. They are identical, in your determination ? 
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Mr. Manwarina. We have one definition to cover all the programs 
that are administered by the ASC committee. 


CREDIT TO WAREHOUSEMEN FOR HANDLING CHARGES 


Mr. Marsiatyi. Now, another thing that was called to our attention 
was the matter of handling corn. This came up in northwestern Iowa 
where it was called to our attention that warehousemen who purchased 
corn out of the bin were given credit for some handling charges— 
loading and so on. 

Mr. Manwanrina. We are talking about corn handled for CCC by 
the warehousemen ? 

Mr. Marswau. Here is a bin of corn which is determined to be sold 
because it may be considered to be going out of condition; the ware- 
houseman buys that corn. How do you determine the price of that 
corn to the warehouseman and what additional benefits are given to 
him as far as costs of handling and so on, which would be a reduction 
from a sales price ? 

Mr. Manwarinc. The warehouseman is given out charges—in and 
out charges when he handles the corn. The corn is priced ordinarily 
at. a competitive price but not less than the backed-off price from the 
terminal; there is added to that an amount of 4 cents, I think, Mr. 
Marshall. We may have to correct the record on that—over and above. 

Mr. Marsnaui. You put the correct figures in the record. 

Mr. Manwarrina. Yes, sir. Over and above that in-and-out charge 
which would represent his profit in the operation. 

Mr. Marsnatn. In this particular area, the farmers were suffering 
from a very severe drought. A group of farmers might vo together 
and put in a bid on a bin of corn. Why cannot they buy that corn in 
the same manner that the warehouseman buys it ? 

Mr. Manwartna. Well, I am trving to remember if we had a pro- 
vision for group buying of that kind. T cannot be sure of that, but 
for the individual farmer it was assumed that the warehouseman was 
in business, but to sell to—in business to sell corn. To sell directly to 
an individual would be carrying that business around the ordinary 
channels of trade and that, if we were to encourage and keep those 
channels of trade healthy, it should be worked through the channels 
of trade rather than around it. 

I think that is true for the group as for the individual. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Well, now, in some of our weekly papers lately T 
have noticed an advertisement of bins of corn which are being offered 
forsale. Has there been a change of policy in that regard ? 

Mr. Manwarine. There was a change of policy some time ago in 
Minnesota and in Ohio to provide for competitive bids and to accept 
the low bid so long as it was above the backed-off price. 

Mr. McLarty. Accept the high bid. 

Mr. Manwarrne. I meant high. Iam sorry. Thank you. Accept 
the high bid so long as it was above the backed-off price from the 
terminal and now it is being considered that this be extended to all 
States in the sale of corn. 

Mr. Marsuatu. So that under your present procedure a group could 
purchase corn under that bid basis which would be a bin sales price; 
would it not? 
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Mr. Ricuarps. I think, Mr. Marshall, the local elevator, if they 
buy it, the local elevator buys the corn, that there is an adjustment 
in the price equal to this 34% or 4 cents because it is considered that 
he buys the corn to store and that is what he would have to pay to 
move it into the elevator. So there is still a 

Mr. MarsHaty. Let’s see if I get this straight in my mind. A ware- 
houseman puts his bid in on this corn. A private individual puts 
his bid in on the corn. You accept the highest price but you allow 
the warehouseman to deduct certain costs from it so that the ware- 
houseman in that instance does get some advantage over the private 
individual. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnau. I do want to say this: That I want to commend 
vou for your policy in determining and offering this bid procedure 
for sale. Where you have opened that up for competitive bid you 
at least have gone far enough so that you remove the temptation to 
juggle the local market price. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That local market price is awfully hard to deter- 
mine in lots of areas. There may be one sale—you don’t know 
whether 

Mr. MarsHarti. When you have offered corn for sale, you have had 
a rather violent fluctuation of price downward on the local market. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I expect it worked out different ways in different 
areas. 

Mr. MarsuHatu. You look into that when you handle your corn trans- 
actions. 

Mr. McLarn. We feel this is a step in the right direction. There 
are some farmers who won’t like it because, in effect, they will get just 
a little more net for our corn. We think it is a wise policy and that is 
what we are going to follow, but we will get some criticism because we 
have done it, I am sure. 

Mr. Marsnaty. In the act it has been provided that where ware- 
housing facilities are available, that should be filled first. However, 
it is my understanding that you have been taking corn from bins and 
putting that corn which was in bins, in warehouse storage at an addi- 
tional cost for storage purposes. 

Mr. McLarn. Only in the event that we feel that the particular area 
where we are taking it out of the bins has one of two things happened 
to it. One, that we think it is no longer storable there; and we feel 
we ought to move it because when it is in a bin it is hard to turn, as 
we well know, especially these 40,000 bushel bins, or if it is in an area 
where we are going to need at takeover time this fall, we are moving it 
out of those areas into areas where we have a surplus of storage. 

The reason we are doing that, Mr. Marshall, is that if we don’t do 
it at takeover time we are going to be faced with the problem we had 
for several years of not enough storage space to take care of the farm- 
ers’ needs when he brings his grain in off these loans. 

Mr. Marsnati. You do not contemplate then making a change to 
empty vour bins, to put bins into warehouse storage? 

Mr. McLarn. That’s correct, only to do these other two things. We 
have followed the policy consistently. I think the charter says we 
should do it but when we have got grain coming in from the farmer, 
where we have an empty set of bins, that we shall fill the warehouse 
first if it is in the immediate area. To my knowledge we have not 
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deliberately taken corn out of the bins here and put it in the elevator 
here just for the sake of doing it. If you have any instance of that, 
we would like to know of it. 

Mr. Berger. I think the thing I would like to clear up in the state- 
ment as it stands now in the record is this: One problem that we run 
into is, if we empty out a country elevator, or there isn’t an empty ele- 
vator there and we anticipate taking over more corn in that area, we 
feel that it is good management to take the oldest, poorest corn out of 
our bins and put it in the elevator. We then put the good new corn in 
the bin site for the simple reason that we have a tendency always 
showing up with the elevator having all the latest and the newest and 
the best corn in their elevators and the corn in bins just sitting there 
for years and years and years, you see. 

It is a matter of rotation that we do do some of what the Congress- 
man has said. We do move from bins into elevators and with the an- 
ticipation of putting the new takeover in bins. When we have 
shipping instructions coming from those territories, the older corn is 
in the elevators and we move it out rapidly. 

Mr. McLarn. In order to be sure that we have the record straight, 
we don’t do that unless we anticipate needing that space. That is the 
prefix I put on what I said. 


LOAN PROGRAM FOR WHEY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Marshall, we will continue that line of inquiry 
shortly. 

I have asked for a full story by commodity as to what has happened 
across the board in every phase of this operation since last year. I 
believe that will give us about as good a picture as anything I can 
think of. 

Briefly, turning to some of the matters which have been gone into by 
this committee in past years, and which have also been the subject of an 
audit report of the Comptroller General, I would call your attention 
to the statement in the March 1, 1957, communication with reference 
to the loan program for whey products and dried buttermilk. State- 
ments are made that only 6 processors received $3,967,904 under 
the program. Approximately 67 percent of the loans were made 
to 1 processor. 

A further statement is made that these loans were liquidated by 
surrender of whey products to CCC in the amount of $3,865,129 and 
repayments of $102,775. 

CCC sustained a loss of $314 million on the sale of whey products 
it acquired. In view of the limited scope of the program, General 
Accounting concluded that the principal benefits of the program were 
derived by a few individuals or companies without any appreciable 
benefits to dairy producers, the latter factor being the objective on 
milk and butterfat price-support program. That has been called to 
our attention by the Comptroller Genseal’s Office. 

What action, if any, has been taken? Is there anything you can do 
other than discontinue that approach to this support program ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think Mr. Richards could answer that. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Chairman, that was a one-shot program. When 
we went into it we had no intention of making it more than that. 
The purpose of it was, in 1954, as I recall, to attempt to liquidate 
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about 500 million pounds of dried skim milk into feed channels in this 
country. The cheese factories, and the people who were producing 
whey felt that selling this nonfat or dried skim milk into feed channels 
would interfere with their normal market for dried whey and con- 
densed whey. 

So, loans were made to the whey processors for that one time only 
to work out of this and permit us to Niquidate the big stocks of nonfat 
dry milk solids, dried skim milk, into feed channels in this country. 
I think producers got the benefit of the disposal of our big stock of 
nonfat dried milk solids and I think perhaps it helped the producers 
of milk who sold to cheese factories in that they didn’t have to take 
the whey back and it continued to have some market value. But it was 
a one-shot program. 

We have no intention of ever having another program like it. 

Mr. Wuirren. As a matter of fact, before you started this loan pro- 
gram, did you have any whey products on hand ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t follow you when you say that you started 
this loan program to help the processors. You didn’t have any 
stocks to help the producers. When you made the loan to the pro- 
cessors and they were not required to pass any of the loan on to the 
producers, did you figure that you were helping the producer? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Well, we were able to liquidate the big stocks of 
dried skim milk. 

Mr. Wurrten. In other words what you did was bail out these 
processing companies by paying the difference between what they 
had in whey in their own inventory and what they could get for it 
used for feed. You picked up the check. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I would not deny that it had had some aspects of 
bail-out program. These same processors provided the outlet for 
the current production of whey from cheese factories and it is im- 
portant, maybe of minor importance to a cheese factory, but at least 
at the time it was thought it was a necessary part of the program to 
get rid of the dried skim milk. 

Mr. Wurrren. Along about that same time is when we had these 
cheese and butter transactions which benefited the same people. The 
subject has been before this committee in prior hearings. But in 
this report from the Comptroller General’s Office the statement is 
made: 

In our audit report for fiscal year 1954, we stated that certain purchases 
and resale transactions carried out by CCC in March and April of 1954, in- 
volving payment to various dealers in butter and cheese, were unauthorized and 
improper. The Department of Agriculture subsequently referred the matter 
to the Department of Justice which made demands for repayment of subsidy 
on all the companies involved, and in May and June of 1956, the Department 
of Justice filed suits against five of them. 

What is the present situation with regard to those suits? 

Mr. Ricuarps. They are still pending. At least, 1 or 2 of them 
were scheduled to be tried, I think, in March of this year, but they 
have been postponed to late May. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Will you put in the name of the companies involved 
if your records carry that? 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Department of Justice has filed suits against the following: Swift & Co., 
National Biscuit Co., The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Kraft Foods Co., 
H. J. Heinz. 

REAPPRAISAL OF WOOL 


Mr. Wuirren. With regard to your wool program, the point is 
made that you were reappraising the grade and class of the wool 
which had been acquired by the Department. This reappraisal, 
which cost $353,848, resulted in a downgrading of your own wool 
in an amount of $3,489,000.12. The statement is made that you no 
longer are reappraising the wool since you started selling wool on a 
competitive basis. 

How was this wool reappraised? Who did it? Was it the same 
people who appraised it the first time, your appraisal service ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Not the same people, no, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. The same organization within the Department? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the justification for one set of inspectors 
to inspect wool in one year and hold it to be worth $3.5 million more 
than they held it to be worth in a subsequent year? You have the 
same organization, the same talent, the same people, though each 
might not have handled the same bag of wool. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Speaking of wool strictly, at the time our inventory 
was large. We got a lot of complaints from the buyers of wool at 
one place or another that when the wool was appraised and put into 
the program, the appraisal was too high. I think we did reappraise 
some of it, but I think several of us had some doubts about it at 
the time and the experience didn’t turn out as well as most of us 
had hoped. I think that in a reappraisal program there is a ten- 
dency to revalue it to sell rather than a strict reappraisal of class 
and grade. 

Of course, grading the wool is no different from grading of some 
other commodities. It is not an exact science. 

Mr. Wurrren. That’s right. That is what I wanted to get into 
with regard to another commodity in a moment. 

Actually, what happened is that you graded this wool when it was 
placed in the loan. And then, after you got ready to sell it, you 
appraised it in connection with what the buyer would pay you. In 
effect, by your reappraisal, you sold this wool at approximately $3.5 
million less than if you had sold it on a competitive basis. 

The beneficiary was the purchaser, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ricrarps. Let me say this: In the case of wool and I am only 
talking about wool right now, we did reappraise a considerable quan- 
tity and of course it was downgraded in most cases, but after we had 
some experience on it and some of it was sold—I expect by this time 
most of it has been sold—we discontinued reappraisal of wool. I 
think in the case of wool that reappraisal is not necessary. But, if 
it is graded wrong, it will eventually sell on the basis of its correct 
reappraisal, particularly when you are selling on competitive bids. 
I would frankly say that, in the case of wool, reappraisal was a mis- 
take. Sometimes that is the way you learn, by making mistakes. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. Now, I come to the next section of this report which 


~ 


says that reappraisal of 1953 wool was discontinued in August of 1955, 
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when the corporation decided to sell the wool on a competitive-bid 
basis. 
COTTON SALES PROGRAM 


Now, we come to the sale of cotton. You will recall that last year 
on May 4, 1956, in our hearings with your Department on the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sales program, I pointed out to you that 
it was my belief that the sale of cotton competitively, should be based 
on offering a limited quantity of cotton and accepting the bid. This 
would have put you in the market selling cotton like any other big 
holder or big producer. 

You then would be accepting the best bid and you would not be 
in the position of price fixing. Instead of that, you put all the cotton 
on the counter and because that counter had more cotton on it than 
you could sell, you had to fix a floor price. But all the buyers of 
cotton, recognizing that there is more cotton than all of them would 
need, you had thereby, in my judgment, lost a considerable degree of 
the competition for your cotton. 

At that time I urged you to sample that cotton and sell it by sample, 
which is the normal way of selling cotton in the trade. At that time, 
the records will show, you insisted that you couldn’t get enough people 
to cut samples and to do the manual work in connection with sale 
by samples, where the purchaser of cotton would be doing as you now 
have them doing for wool. When you got on a competitive basis for 
wool, you quit reappraising and sold for what it would bring. The 
best I could get you to do for cotton was that if your approach didn’t 
work you would then turn to the plan that I sponsored in my talks 
to you. 

Now, subsequent to your following your own plan, you did find 
people to reclass this cotton, though you had told me you couldn't. 
I would like for the record to show who you sold the cotton to on this 
competitive basis, by name, what percentage of it you reclassed, and 
what cash payments you made to what cotton factors under this 
reclassing. 

I point out again that last year you told me you couldn’t do it. 
But the minute Anderson Clayton got it you could and did. The 
records will show you paid him in cash something like $10 or $15 a 
bale. That is true of other purchasers. So I think the record should 
show that. 
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Schedule of final settlements processed on sales under cotton export programs, Jan, 31, 


1957 } 





Announcements N O-C-7 and 


Announcements NO-C-8 and 








CN-EX-1 CN-EX-2 
Purchaser 
Average Average 
Number | Amount of | amount| Number} Amount of | amount 
bales settlement | per bales settlement per 
| bale bale 
— — — —_ — { — — a 
Benjamin Adler___....-- adit co caabenteeted te les 500 | $3, 630. 78 $7. 26 
Jack R. Allen & Co. = J 1, 824 20, 543. 33 11. 26 
R. H. Allen & Co : 1, 573 | 8, 809. 10 5. 60 
Allenberg Cotton Co., Inc... 12,357 | $64, 351. 26 $5. 21 51,728 | 611, 328.33 11. 82 
Annex Cotton Co., Inc._..- mt e° me 11, 605 | 89, 630. 61 7.72 
Anderson, Clayton & Co_..-.. 346, 163 | 3, 302, 886. 94 | 9. 54 613, 150 | 7, 601, 630. 15 12. 40 
C. L. Andrews Cotton Co-.- E2 a ce. 3,751 | 12, 206. 40 3. 25 
PAC s MICE TIO. oe cop ccenads los. eacceet Pebobdacnagadt Rena sabes 250 1, 524. 16 6. 10 
B: C0. Andrews Ca..........-...... isabel 786 5, 802. 03 7.38 
R. A. Armistead & Co._...--.----- 261 1, 260. 03 | 4.82 2, 716 | 38, 108. 34 14. 03 
ORF Ao a SOAS enisiel 500 (118. 78) (. 24)} 1, 428 | 19, 588. 31 13. 72 
J. A. Baker & Co 7 | 3 caea Rescate 2, 673 | 8, 655. 90 3. 24 
L. T. Barringer & Co._-_.- bea! | 45,929 412, 728. 14 | 8.99 
W. B. Bridgeforth & Co___-..---. Ae re 200 | 1, 934. 12 9. 67 
ce on cha tae Seon 3, 643 | 20, 434. 71 5. 60 } [--s-5--_- 
J. G. Boswell Co : Bi a | 26, 604 306, 322. 35 11. 51 
J. E. Brereton & Co-- | | 2, 527 44, 778. 53 17. 73 
Caleot, Ltd iced tae =a 54, 982 374, 078. 35 | 6. 80 
A. Campdera & Co., Inc_--- 26,154 | 200, 234. 21 | 7.66 | 438,432 558, 529.77 | 12.86 
Cau Cotton Co | b=. = 50 | 569. 05 11. 38 
Robert 8. Cherry, Jr_...._-- : | 190 | 1, 180. 63 6. 21 | 213 4, 250. 83 19. 96 
Chickasaw Cotton Co-___. | 1, 604 | 7, 399. 12 4.61 | 9, 526 128, 828. 64 13. 52 
Cochran Bros., Inc______- sai | — 2, 127 24, 031. 55 11. 30 
Ernst Cohn & Co z | 3, 954 | 31, 036.07 | 7. 85 | 1, 476 26,156.09 | 17.72 
Cook & Co., Ine : 44, 498 | 339, 206. 64 | 7. 62 195, 266 | 2, 850, 019. 87 14. 60 
Cotton Export Co aon a | ee 75 | 1, 442. 90 19. 24 
Cotton Import & Export Co_____- 10, 963 | 86, 929. 36 | 7.93 | 13,400 178, 572. 69 13. 33 
The Cotton Producers Association__| , en | 6, 797 2, 069. 81 6.19 
Covington & Smith Cotton Co-_-__--|.. } 5, 740 | 48, 757. 25 8.49 
Crawford & Co_.......-....-. | hace —— 2, 998 | 30, 637.21 | 10. 22 
E. F. Creekmore & Co., Inc_.--__-- | 12,692 | 73,572.42 5. 80 45, 186 604,308 48 | 13.37 
Crespi & Co__ : Lei Ketter Seine } 21, 995 159, 837. 32 7.27 | 43, 494 619, 252. 48 14.24 
Crespi Cotton Co., Inc___.__...---- | TS | ‘ sesbal _..| 13,878 | 162,302.05; 11.69 
‘mp, Dalegmmee. _.. - on cca dce D  3at 2 oSeee, Mae eau gee NS. 421 | 4, 699. 55 11.16 
Damtex Cottott O6.-....0. 63.6. as. | ‘echt cic ohshawh boxes 6,918 | 113,610.10 | 16-42 
G. O. Daugherty & Co-........-..-. 3, 741 | 20, 886. 43 | | 7, 809 107, 371. 00 | 13. 75 
R. L. Dixon & Bro., Inc........_..- | 19,664 99, 476. 10 | 42, 586 495, 052. 86 11. 62 
J. 8. Edmundson & Co___........-.|- wee Sete pe Ba 1, 513 13, 236. 46 8. 7: 
Edmundson-Neblett & Co..__._____| 4, 264 | 17, 941. 70 | 4. 21 6, 587 | 84, 066. 14 12. 76 
Edwards-Croft & Co Boao - ind ake obs ehsaacaseeendttasascace 8, 476 88, 249.94; 10.41 
Esteve Bros. & Co., Inc__..-_-____- } 11,119 | 55, 018. 21 | 4.95 | 57,904 717,811.62 | 12.40 
Evans & Co.._._- ha Me enhaae ee 8 Pee eee) et oe BS oe 3 tee | 1, 552 22, 104. 96 14. 24 
RE MER ee ne es le Swnaidans ! 10, 946 | 50, 877. 58 | 4. 65 17, 784 161, 430. 47 9.08 
Felder & Camp. ...........-.=<....- besa janes. - weod eet 12, 799 207, 179. 61 16. 18 
OF as OE Ct icin oo chee nwaenn | 4,916 | 48, 694.17 | 9. 91 38, 863 440, 743. 49 11. 32 
Ferguson Cotton Co____----------_- as pee ces toa 943 14, 596. 11 15. 48 
Ferrier, Mason Smith Co____....... | 110 (28. 66) 26 1, 259 5, 797. 63 | 4. 60 
TOD OE ck wedi : a: Bs 592 | 8,325.97 | 14.06 
T. J. Flake & Co__- , cena Set, | 630 2, 132. 90 3. 39 | 5, 476 49, 659. 81 9. 07 
ate) On Se Ne ech g coceessc brewacddcacducseseececs | 3, 243 | 33, 809. 49 10. 42 
OCORE OE PIE Seen ce enltwaccdacieaccudsss tec lacbbaeeasetlenccscens ,-- Bae 56, 182.88 | 5. 00 
George B. Gibbons & Goes. .cd bac case esecez stl woe cass! 300 5,503.14 | 18.34 
Otto Goedecke re ee 27, 531 103, 789. 29 | 3.77 | 50, 985 714, 282. 50 | 14. 01 
SSO COG OR ic re eesenss | 974 4, 765. 39 | 4.89 | 18,084 241, 336. 46 13. 35 
ih. pe COUNT ME OGL ok. nt bo cdse | 6, 188 30, 900. 18 | 4.99 | 12,782 122, 694. 37 | 9. 60 
Grunow-Hogg Co...............-..- | 10, 247 84, 973. 53 8.29 | 29, 660 352, 205.57 | 11. 87 
td TR re kn db waccurta thn mica! Ba bh od Jeb tt 550 5,701.32 | 10.37 
RN SE Soe, od eo | 1, 725 15, 553. 08 9. 02 10, 774 139, 415. 62 | 12. 94 
Jack W. Harris, Inc — are pe | | 6, 27€ 79,933.87 | 12.7 
ee em Re ee Be leached 1, 447 15, 963. 90 11. 03 
Wi obs REE OE, OF .UIO nw cenctsccne } 931 | 5, 687. 61 | 6. 11 1, 218 12, 833.13 10. 54 
Helmbrecht & Co Dab iene dtc atbetletes eee Vcceccucsl ISG T Ree 14. 02 
Re 8 tA Dee dee eee te ee “an 7, 423 85, 664. 11 11, 54 
et UO en te eres? A OS ce OMe. | Sabah 256 5, 383. 08 21.03 
Hohenberg Bros. Co___.......-.---- | 78,072 | 358, 962. 65 | 4.60 | 246,315 | 2, 600, 301. 66 10. 56 
R. T. Hoover & Co., Inc_..-_.-- | 1, 539 | 36, 144. 76 | 23. 49 | 51, 458 | (5, 41: ) (.11) 
Howard Cotton Co_-_...........-. Sowa cdoda tenes wide .....-| 103,078 | 1, 553, 9% f 15. 08 
id Pe 6 a ae Se Se a Fe . .| 16,639 204, 329. 4¢ 12. 28 
Japen Cotton Co............. el 9, 769 | 95, 580. 56 9.78 | 33, 021 520. 1! 7.71 
D. E. Japhet & Co., Inc_......-..-- | 1, 062 | 11, 774.05 | 11.69 | 6, 864 | , 275. § 6. 45 
E. Kempner_--- inant 11,458 | 110, 808. 94 | 9.67} 61,441 | 631,439.44 10. 28 
eS Ler | 8, 186 | 78,977.69 | 9.65 12,151 | 101, 872. 38 8. 38 
James E. Kilgore__ bs | J 6, 816 56, 198. 55 8. 25 
Earl King Cotton Co--- | cates ‘ | 999 19, 257. 41 19. 28 
Kinnett Sturgis & Co__. | pier ais ; ak A at 1, 245 21, 059. 07 16. 91 


See footnote at end of table 
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Schedule of final settlements processed on sales under cotton export programs, Jan, 31, 
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CN-EX-1 CN-EX-2 
Purchaser 
Average Average 
Number | Amount of | amount | Number] Amount of | amount 
bales settlement per bales settlement per 
bale bale 

ig i EE ND. hic. ccmmnanton tadisimndien . thls 197 $1, 714. 64 $8. 70 
A. Lassberg & Co-__-..- podbéu dade 9, 621 $56, 203.94 | $5.84 28, 165 353, 124. 61 12. 54 
W. D. Lawson & Co..-....---- leer ween — | ods 6, 967 84, 310, 24 12. 10 
TE: CA kes 5 440, 4---- J.-|------ 5-0 es 466 2, 796. 46 8.15 
8. B. Locke & Co. ihm eseu <i 12, 861 70, 557. 42 5.49 | 30,894 389, 165. 10 12. 60 
Ww. é: MN ae Si Ler, inn da dh Sec neahti done dill 1 ehhewu 1, 090 17, 087. 50 15. 68 
Be Oe EH Seek os ~~. J si Bcictadl 1, 558 6, 934. 58 4.45 6, 576 105, 529. 60 16.05 
Major, Cleaver & Co,, Inc.-..-----. - Steet ett tao 5, 736 88, 301. 18 15. 39 
Beeees Seek 200... .- 534-8----5-. 8, 27! "37, 570. 50 4.54 | 23,922 253, 226. 20 10. 59 
V. A. Maudr & ERE ee ere | 6, 257 49, 539. 89 7.92 | 20,218 | 268,510.82 13. 28 
McCorkle, Dinwiddie & Douglas...|.....-..- ceadeeien ba asin 2, 388 13, 738. 46 5.75 
McFadden California-Arizona Corp- nahi sieges | 23, 866 253, 655. 45 10. 63 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro-....------ 103, 466 673, 550. 49 6.51 | 226, 702 2, 823, 984. 79 12. 46 
McSpadden & Crain............----]--------- qedbasteotede testcase. 12, 261 91. 723, 22 7. 48 
Mezican Cotton Oo.........:..-..--}...-.....- i alee achilles alae 2, 000 29, 881. 75 14 94 
Yer eee a 413 2, 015. 54 4.88 | 1, 260 20, 334. 94 16. 14 
i YS lo ee eee i 26, 921 188, 409. 02 6. 99 71, 869 876, 215. 98 12.19 
EF ae ee ee " Sets i : 4, 320 25, 632. 20 5. 93 
Vernon M. Murphy ‘ Cotton Co-. 2, 208 16, 903. 77 7. 66 4, 795 57, 305. 15 11. 95 
aoe. Trading Co- . cel ia nied sdlointe od ‘is 587 262. 87 .45 
H. C. Nall & Sons... A x. wo sabl sakinde@ice od sha ined 228 778 65 3. 42 
Nebhut Cotton Co_.......-..---..-|.----...-- 5 dodial 856 14, 570 00 17.02 
Tn ceewerene OO... 5 .556-22..-5-544--b sane oh dad 13, 272 156, 640 28 11. 80 
pT ee ee 2, 091 23, 790. 05 11. 38 5, 891 57, 450. 18 9.75 
Wn oe Cn Bs OO os ceded ~8se~s5-- |. 7 Dane Roahanl |} 138,215 101, 008. 14 7. 64 
Arthur Ortiz & Son.....-.....-.--.-.|-- bin Silcwnotel 50 558 95 11.18 
SESS ES ORS ae Saar Pe ae ape ere e 6, 852 73, 637. 83 10. 75 
Patton Bros. & Company of Califor- | | 

_ BRR 5, 400 68, 095. 95 12. 61 
Patton Bros. Company of of Texas. | 100 | 392. 23 | 3. 92 1, 788 14, 359. 69 8 03 
P. G. Pauls & Co___-_-_- eddies 5, 880 49, 527.14 8. 42 | 2, 146 38, 425.05 17.90 
Bt Ee. BOGE noc ccel_ccnces Ce cee ae ae 5, 555 57, 290. 87 10. 31 
Pearce Gardner Cotton Co_......._.|.-..-.----|..------------ 892 9, 839 89 11. 03 
Peterson & Robinson Cotton Co..__}_......-..|.-.-.-.-------] 400 | 51. 94 .13 
Pell Cottom Oo: 2. .-..425-..---.- be see «th bitnntuedentanelnna senna 17, 700 135, 227. 68 7. 64 
Producers Cotton Oil Co_-_.-..----- 9, 840 84, 912. 40 8. 63 
W. P. Rabb Cotton Co.___- eects. . 15, 826 203, 669. 07 12. 87 
Ramsbottom Cotton Co. Inc... ----- s 4, 525 56, 654, 81 12. 52 
Randle Cotton Co__--__....-.-.--- iat. 4. 6b kb dhkso sid apiilngibacssas 199 1, 832. 24 9. 21 
) Ae Oe a ee | i 7 1, 876 30, 357. 83 16. 18 
Reinhart Co__.--_- aon 2, 267 19, 837. 79 8.75 | 17,251 244, 406. 00 14. 17 
Caffey Robertson Co- ---......--.--|- Shes ian canked faa 2,177 37, 426. 65 7.19 
Bounwes Gotten Oo., Ineou. ss. --..2)-4.<.-.-65]46-00----5 — | 748 15, 400. 53 20. 59 
W. T. Russell Cotton Co..._..--..- 295 54. 80 .19 833 18, 003. 52 21. 61 
Schwabach & Co_.-.-__- coneokl 5, OO1 43, 775. 01 8.75 21, 500 244, 317. 93 11. 36 
Louis Schwartz Cotton Co. a 794 1, 791. 49 27 1,..-:  aaneaeplonsie hee 
Randolph Scott & Co........------- es 7 ee de 196 | 5, 270. 26 26. 89 
B, G, Staged Doe. .-....5..-.-...-- 1, 481 14, 652. 12 9.89 2,242 | 15,251.01 6. 80 
ee ie FL koa conc cdoiel ebewactosdeens ae 6, 271 41, 922. 04 6. 69 
Ralph Sherman & Co-_-. : i ices — Si z 19, 844 265, 129. 21 13. 36 
Eugene B. Smith & Co.,Inc........| 7, 158 55, 447. 23 7.75 | 11,853 | 152,527.59 12. 87 
ed ot gl nclncneamscwtiduwc|swscsesue 11,993 | 150,795. 53 12. 57 
Alexander Sprunt & Son_.._......_.|_.-- ss ace 1, 328 6, 518. 69 4.91 
E, 8. Stahel & Co__.-- nevalaahd 222i, itehgowstipasy tate S ceaceaaee 1, 862 11, 765. 59 6. 32 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Associa- | 

RE SE re a ae ee eee | > a 4, 507 53, 137. 40 11. 79 
Sternberg- Martin & Co_.___-. 16, 497 145, 779. 85 8.84 56, 945 780, 450. 02 13. 71 
Jack J. Stoneham & Co-. 3 710. 47 2. 37 8, 252 159, 398. 20 19. 32 
Stoneham Trading Co--.. . - | ° 4, 859 80, 378. 30 16. 54 
C, Stubblefield & Co-_-_-..- 4, 347 47, 878. 32 11. 02 16, 295 | 209, 973. 30 12. 89 
Starke Taylor & Son___.._-- 8, 961 32, 035. 40 3. 57 14,467 | 184, 065. 36 | 12. 72 
R. 8. Tapp & Co abil Sd - be 174 | 1, 326.71 | 7. 62 
Texas Cotton Trading Corp. a ke el | 722 4, 365. 80 6. 05 
Textiles & Machinery Corp--- ; | _ | 473 4, 982. 04 10. 53 
Thompson Cotton Co-.-.. 735 10, 119. 40 13.77 | 1, 758 | 2, 912. 24 1, 66 
J. 8, Tissington conan ditl : 956 3, 856. 72 | 4. 03 1, 255 21, 839. 35 17. 40 
Toyo Cotton Co danpedetde dri 1, 767 15, 747. 52 | 8. 91 13, 850 204, 853. 24 14. 79 
H. E. Vaughn & Co. ...... | 9,332 43,775.81}  4.69/| 19,634] 245, 505.70 12. 50 
Volkart Bros., Inc ; gh Se 44,922 | 302,015. 47 | 6.72 134, 040 | 1, 362, 898, 42 | 10,17 
Dudley §. Weaver & Co.__.-- oa _...-| 10,054 | 143,051.19 14, 23 
John C. Webb & Sons____. Ss Te 619 | 4, 791. 66 7.7 
Weil Bros. Cotton, Inc.............| 13, 523 | 97, 499, 02 | 7. 21 147, 698 | 1, 648, 551. 62 | 11. 16 
Weiss Cotton Co..........-..--.-.- : nd eAGledtonas 581 7, 463. 69 12. 85 
¥ esson & Co Ds acaahcelchdhiad ; 843 | 5, 415. 04 | 6. 42 

at Ee WE GER OID incwcam Suche | 255 | 905. 99 | 3. 55 8, 602 | 89, 637. 56 10. 42 


See footnote at end of table 
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Schedule of final settlements processed on sales under cotton export programs, 
Jan. 31, 1957 *—Continued 


1 


Announcements NO-C-7 and Announcements NO-C-8 and 
CN-EX-1l CN-EX- 
Purchaser | 
Average Average 
Number Amount of | amount | Number|} Amount of | amount 
bale 


bales settlement per bales | settlement per 
bale 


pS 2, SE ee Re ee) earl) nee Be) Cee 500 $5, 081. 68 $10. 16 




















T. J. White & Co. : . z ee 5, 631 43, 861. 16 7.79 
Williams Cotton Co_..__.__..__-- 262 $1,091.65 | $4.17 7, 450 98, 201. 73 13. 18 
Floyd Willis & Co_...........- sl cinco anita Coca ee 1, 170 19, 813. 59 16. 93 
W. BR. Walton '@ Oo. 000 sis) JULG Pe itt OS) 2, 000 31, 948. 75 15. 97 
Yarborough & Co...........---. ‘ bi Be a ee ee Re 3, 958 63, 834. 36 16. 13 
J. D. Wesson ----- ; A eee. 500 3, 360. 24 O 7B 4 Re ee 

Ry sige niin dun sight eauad 997, 053 | 7, 536, 854. 96 7. 56 |3, 271, 169 |38, 477, 881. 09 11. 76 





1 Claims for differences in weight and classification are computed by determining the difference between 
the original invoice based on warehouse receipt weight and the catalog classification, and the calculated 
invoice value based on reweights and reclassification (if requested). The net difference, which includes 
weights and class adjustment, is the amount of the claim. In view of the large volume of sales, it would 
be a difficult, time-consuming, and costly operation to attempt to determine the exact difference due to 
reclassification only. 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, having had that experience, I want to insist 
again that you should sell this cotton by sample, as you do with wool. 
That way you won’t be in the situation that we are in now, whatever 
the merits of it are. I want to recall to your mind that I went so far 
as to come down to the Department to discuss this with you. It is 
— understanding that as of today, even with cotton you have just 
taken title to, you sell it subject to reclassing. 

Now, I would be glad to have your statement as to why you con- 
tinue this program where you are paying out all this money to these 
buyers under reclassing, when it is being done by your same people 
who classed it in the first instance. And why is it that they are being 
treated differently? You know your records show that you sold every- 
thing you had, all 19 commodities competitively, when yow still 
wouldn’t sell cotton, and now you change and sell wool for what it is, 
but you still treat cotton differently. I will be glad to have your 
statement. 

Mr. McLa1n. Of course, this year, I think, you are familiar with 
the other side of it as anybody is. 

Mr. Wutrren. I want you to tell your side in the record. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVE FOR SALE OF COTTON 


Mr. McLarn. I think there are grave doubts by a lot of us that if 
this approach were followed there, Mr. Whitten, we would net as 
much out of cotton as we do. We appreciate the feeling that you had 
on it a year ago. 

However, I think it is only fair to point out that with the law in 
operation the first year we were required under the law to sell this 
cotton down to a certain minimum price. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I keep the record straight here? That law 
that you mentioned was passed subsequent to our hearings, as I 
recall it. 

Mr. McLain. Yes, but of course we had sold our million bales prior 
to that. 
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Mr. Wurirren. But by offering only a million, you were following 
the course which I had suggested, which was to have the quantity 
offered well within the limits of that which was desired, which kept 
your competitive situation going. 

But when you put 6 or 8 million bales on the table, knowing that 
the buyers may not want over 5, the very fact that you have got more 
out there for sale than there are takers, removes to a considerable 
degree, the competitive situation of the buyer. 

After you sold your 1 million in a 6 weeks period, I was lead to 
believe that you were ready to offer the rest of it. But for some 
reason you were unable to do that. 

Then the Congress did come along and require that you sell it if 
you got a certain price, or directed you to in the bill. But I would 
say that the bill calling on you to sell it came after our hearings in 
which I pointed this out. 

Mr. McLarty. We appreciate that but the fact that the bill did say 
that, in our judgment, with 1956 operations meant that no one in his 
right mind at least would jump out and pay much more than what 
this minimum was pretty well established in the law would require 
him to pay. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let me say again that I did not feel that the law 
was a proper one, except that those of us interested in the program 
had been trying for 3 years to get you to sell. You tried to sell a 
million bales and sold it like hoteakes in about 2 months. But you 
were still dragging your feet on offering any other amounts. At least 
three different times we had reason to feel that you were fixing to 
sell, when something would come up and you postponed it again. 
Under those circumstances, it left those of us m Congress in bad 
shape, realizing you had to do something. Still, personally, I was 
of the opinion that we should not have passed any law having to do 
with price. Our law should have required you to sell so much quan- 
tity in a given period of time. 

Mr. McLarty. We could have saved the taxpayers of this country 
quite a considerable bit of money. 

Mr. Waurrrten. I agree with you thoroughly. But the Department’s 
nonaction invited the Congress to pass some law to press you. 

Mr. McLatn. The nonaction—I grant this nonaction or in nonaction 
there was plenty of it up until the time we sold the million bales, but 
I don’t agree there was nonaction in this other interval here. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, let me get to this: You finished selling the 
whole million bales by the end of February last year. 

Mr. McLain. We agreed not to sell in this- 

Mr. Wuirren. You had sold the whole million bales by the last of 
February 1956, which left you about 6 million bales on hand. 

Mr. McLarn. We will have to check the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, put the figure in here. You sold out your 
million bales, and had this 7 or 8 million bales on hand, and you 
didn’t make any sale from the last of February until way late in the 
year. 

* (CCC inventories of cotton amounted to 6.8 million bales at the 
end of March and April 1956.) 

Mr. McLain. We had agreed, whether right or wrong at the time 

we made the initial proposition, not to sell any more for delivery 
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prior to August 1. You can say that that was not proper but this was 
a start in the right direction. 

Mr. Wuirren. You turned down practically all of the bids on 
April 25. That is when the Congress passed this act. I am not 
trying to say that the control of this matter might have been beyond 
the Secretary’s level. I am saying that, having had the success that 
you did with the million bales, then for several months to pass during 
which you didn’t sell any, it was an invitation to Congress to pass 
some law to press you into going ahead. 

Now, I thought it was a mistake to pass the law, since I thought 
the Department would proceed. But be that as it may, it happened. 


CCC PAYMENTS FOR COTTON INSURANCE 


T notice, according to the GAO report, that there has been a delay in 
canceling insurance on cotton acquired by CCC. We are further 
informed that it is the policy of the CCC not to insure Government- 
owned cotton but to require fire insurance to be carried by the ware- 
houseman on cotton stored by producers as collateral for price-support 
loans. 

When the loaned cotton is acquired by CCC at expiration of loan 
program, the insurance is to be canceled. 

However, delays in cancellation of such insurance after acquisition 
of the cotton resulted in the payment of substantial insurance pre- 
miums on CCC-owned cotton. 

What about that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McLarn. Walter, can you take that? 

Mr. Ricwarps. I think, Mr. Natcher, we have pretty well worked it 
out but the problem has been that the maturity date on cotton is 
usually midnight. July 31. It varies by years; on the 1955 crop it was 
December 31, “1956—but one of the problems has been the physical 
work of notifying the insurance companies—there is a warehouse 
receipt for each bale and sometimes our records are not completely 
current so that we don’t know until 30 to 60 days later how much 
cotton is in a particular warehouse. 

We have had the problem up with the GAO. They have talked with 
us. We have talked with warehouse people and the insurance people. 
I think we have got it worked out now whereby cancellation proceeds 
more or less automatically. For 2 or 3 years we had considerable 
difficulty because of physically taking over from 2 to 6 million bales 
of cotton. It was a problem to get the insurance companies notified 
of the bales and so on that were in warehouse and belonged to us and 
get the insurance canceled. I think that is about it. 

Mr. Bracu. We made arrangements now under which the insurance 
is canceled en bloc, in gross. At a later time we then notify the insur- 
ance companies of the actual bale listings. It has been worked out. 
It takes a period of time. It took a period of time to work this ar- 
rangement out to the satisfaction of both the warehousemen and the 
insurance companies. It hasbeen accomplished. We think that matter 
is under control at the present time. 


STORAGE OF WHEAT IN TENTS 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Secretary, we are also informed that the CCC has 
estimated removal of the grain will be completed about September 
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1957, and does not anticipate that it will incur any loss, and so forth. 
This goes back to the question of storage of wheat in tents. 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Berger has been handling the situation there. 

Mr. Bercer. We are hopeful it might even be before September 1. 
I think September 1 is a safe date to aim at. We will have it out of 
the tents by that time. We feel that no loss will be taken by CCC, any 
loss on that wheat will be fully covered and paid for by people who 
are responsible for it. This wheat in tents was stored under our regu- 
lar, uniform grain-storage contract, and the company which took on 
the project or the company which did it, was a company which, even 
up to a year ago, March 1, showed a $16 million net worth in their 
financial statement. The whole company is behind it. 

We feel that we are going to have safety and that we will get every 
dollar of loss covered by that company. 

Mr. Natouer. In other words, you don’t expect the Government to 
sustain any loss? 

Mr. Brroer. I do not anticipate that the Government will take any 
loss. 

Mr. McLarn. I think the record ought to show that at the time the 
decision was made, I was here and Jim McConnell, we were the ones 
who made the decision to use these facilities. We had the alternative 
of either doing this or just pouring this stuff out on the ground and 
we recognized at the time that there was some risk in it but we would 
not have done it with anybody but a responsible firm. And as Walter 
points out, it was still the wisest thing to have done under the circum- 
stances. We had to take the wheat; we had no choice. We had no 
place to put it. 

EXCESS COST OF GRAIN BINS 


Mr. Natcuer. Continuing along the same line, it was pointed out 
to the committee that, based on examination of CCC’s purchase of 
grain bins in 1953 and 1954, involving about 71,000 grain bins at an 
estimated erected cost of about $64 million, it is estimated that excess 
costs of as much as $875,000 might have been incurred. 

What about that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McLain. Of course, we had the limitation of being able to get 
these bins. This has always been a problem, not only this year but 
for several years. It doesn’t make any difference what they cost if 
you cannot get them. There is just no use in worrying about it. 

This was part of the problem when we moved corn to the west coast 
- ao wasn’t it, or 1955% Do you want to add something further, 

ob? 

Mr. Beacu. I was going to point out that the problem involved in 
that bin purchase is twofold. One was the late date at which the 
purchase was initiated, and then, also, a change in the estimates of the 
storage requirements that took place after the purchase was started. 

As a result, some bins had to be moved into areas where it origi- 
nally was not contemplated they would go. 


DEFECTIVE GRAIN BINS 


_Mr. Natouer. We also received information about defective grain 
bins. According to the report here, it states that after CCC had pur- 
chased 54,338 grain bins in 1954 at a cost of about $42 million, ASC 
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State officers reported that a number of the bins were defective. 
What about that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McLain. They were primarily because of some defective in- 
spection, plus some defects in the manufacture of them. The com- 
pany that was involved in this signed a 5- or 6-year contract in which 
they extend their warranty and we feel that we have full protection 
under this purchase. They have already made considerable prog- 
ress. As soon as we get the bins empty, 1 am sure we will make fur- 
ther er in getting them in the shape they were supposed to 
have been, when we bought them. 

Mr. Vursett. May I ask a question? I am wondering if it is not 
possible once in a while, on a commodity of that kind, for things 
like that to be defective? I know they shouldn’t. I am glad that 
the Government is pursuing the matter to get their money back. I 
am wondering if that ever happened before in grain bins. 

Mr. McLain. It has happened many times before over the years. 
Part of why it happened was that at many times in the past in 
these operations, and this goes back prior to the time I was in Wash- 
ington, I know from field operations they bought inferior commodi- 
ties because it was the best they could get at the time. Many of them 
were very faulty. They have embarrassed the current administra- 
tion because of those faults. We have had to repair them and in my 
judgment they tried to do the best job they could at the time they 

ught them. They couldn’t always get the right material to make 
them. 

Mr. Vursexxt. Let me ask you another question there. Haven’t 
we got to the point now where we are pretty well supplied with 
grain bins? 

Mr. McLatn. We hope we never have to buy any more as long as 
we are around here. I think the way this thing is headed now we 
have about all the bins that probably CCC will ever need. 

Mr. Vursetu. I was rather of that opinion myself from the num- 
ber I see driving around over the country. It looked to me like we 
have done a pretty good job of buying grain bins. I recall once that 
there was a great cry because we hadn’t bought enough grain bins. 


CANADIAN UNFIT WHEAT 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Secretary, what is the status of the violations 
involving use of Canadian unfit wheat? Our attention is called to 
the fact that as of August 31, 1956, 26 cases have been developed 
evidencing violations of civil or criminal statutes arising from im- 
proper use of Canadian unfit wheat in exports under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. Mclain. Mr. Richards, I think, could comment on that. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I am not sure of the exact number, but at least 
there have been court cases involving—well, at least 8 or 10 of the 
larger grain firms, mills, and others—I don’t know what criminal 
convictions have been obtained but settlements with the Government 
in substantial amounts have been received. 

I recall 1 case just recently where the settlement to CCC was over 
$7 million on the basis of wheat subsidies that had been improperly 
claimed and paid. 
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ALLOCATION OF SOIL-BANK FUNDS FOR TOBACCO 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, at this point, if you will permit me, 
I would like to disgress to the extent that I want to call the attention 
of Mr. McLain, Mr. Berger, and Mr. Miller, to the conversation we had 
on Friday concerning the soil bank and tobacco, 

The matter that I have in mind is in the allocation of the money to 
the soil-bank program for tobacco. As you will recall, the figures for 
the amounts committed for the present year 1957, total some $17,- 
298,761. Now, Mr. Miller, instead of allocating $40 million or $45 
million for tobacco and then having only some $17 million or $18 
million of this money consumed and the balance turned back into the 
Treasury which is the procedure under the present law, wouldn’t it 
be much better to formulate a plan for the use of this money and help 
types of tobacco in trouble? County after county would have more 
applications accepted for dark tobacco and the other types would not 
suffer. After the deadline passes for applications, those pending over 
the amount allocated for dark tobacco could be accepted—still within 
total money allocated and production would be in line more with 
consumption. 

Mr. Mitter. I think we might look at our goal in light of the ex- 
perience we had in 1957. We might look at our goals by the various 
types more intelligently than was possible last year before we had 
this experience. 


INADEQUATE CONTROL OVER INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Marswary. An additional item called to our attention by the 
Comptroller General is inadequate control over determination of 
International Wheat Agreement subsidies. The audit disclosed that 
there was no periodic or systematic independent review of the daily 
International Wheat Agreement subsidy rate determinations made 
by the Wheat Agreement Branch. 

Mr. McLatn. What was the date of this, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsnatyu. March 15, 1957. 

Mr. Wueeter. It is related to the 1955 program, as I recall it. 
Those audit reports have about that lag of time. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Has this particular matter been revised and cor- 
rected ? 

Mr. McLatn. Since we have our new export sales program which 
involves not only international wheat but also the subsidy, of course, 
is related to the pricing put on our other wheat. I think we have 
a good operation. 

Mr. Ricuarps. As mentioned in the Comptroller Generals’ report, 
measures for strengthening control already were under considera- 
tion and have set up in the last year a committee to advise in the 
daily setting of the rates of subsidy, rather than depending on just 
the one director of the division or branch. 

Mr. McLatrn. I would say this, too, that no matter how this is 
done there will be a lot of people never satisfied because you couldn’t 
set it so that everybody would be satisfied. 

Mr. Bercer. I would like to say something for the record: that I 
have seen the man who is handling our wheat-subsidy program appear 
before a number of committees that were in here complaining about one 
thing or another, and they always come around to discuss this subject. 
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And so far I haven’t found anything very much wrong with the way 
the man does it, and his figures have been standing up pretty well. 

Mr. McLarn. Not committees of Congress, but committees in the 
trade, and Canadian officials. 

Mr. Bercer. The grain industry, the flour millers, and others who 
have particular problems in certain areas—his facts and figures have 
always been able to stand up very satisfactorily when he had a chance 
to explain them to them. 


FREIGHT RATES ON DROUGHT RELIEF SHIPMENTS 


Mr. Marsuauu. Under the 1952 emergency feed program, CCC paid 
the cost of shipping grain and cottonseed meal from the storage points 
to the drought areas for sale to eligible producers at reduced prices, 
to assist in the drought relief effort. 

A group of railroads offered a 50-percent reduction in freight 
charges on such shipments. Subsequently, the railroads amended the 
offer retroactively, ta nullifying the reduction in charges with re- 
spect to cottonseed meals shipped to plants for processing into pellets 
which were subsequently shipped to drought areas. CCC paid the 
railroads the reduction in freight charges previously allowed on ship- 
ments to the plants of approximately $600,000. 

Also, it failed to register the shipments for transit privileges at any 
time during the program, and thus was precluded from taking ad- 
vantage of transit privileges which, in many instances, would have 
resulted in lower freight charges than the 50-percent reduction offered 
by the railroads. It is estimated that excess charges of about $400,000 
were incurred on shipments made after the amendment was received. 

Mr. McLain. Do you want to comment on that, Walter ? 

Mr. Berger. I was not here at the time of the 1953 program, when 
it was in effect, as I understand it. There was a program developed 
and put into effect in which the Department did deliver cottonseed 
meal to all points, regardless of freight costs, at $35 a ton. The cotton- 
seed mea] which the Government had in the stockpile at one time, I 
think, reached peak or total tonnage of somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 750,000 tons, which, fortunately, was all disposed of in a very short 
time after I got here. 

That was in a form of meal, and out on the ranges where they are 
feeding the grain to cattle you can’t use meals unless you have 
troughs; and, if you use troughs, the wind blows so much out there, 
there is so much waste, that it was definitely impractical for any 
rancher to try to feed cottonseed meal in the form of meal. Therefore, 
a program was worked out whereby it was stopped and feed-manufac- 
turing plants and cottonseed-processing plants who happened to have 
in their plants pelleting machines put it into a pellet form, and it 
worked well. I reviewed the case and I knew the milling and transit 
was going to be hard to handle because we were not able to ship the 
cottonseed meal to a certain plant in which milling in transit could 
be taken advantage of in all cases, because it was out of position in 
comparison to where the plants were located. And, because you could 
not do it across the board, it was impractical to do it on part of it. 
You couldn’t put one plant in a more advantageous position than the 
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other. So I do understand that the Government did have to take 
an additional cost factor at that time. 

I explained that about as well as I can. 

Mr. Ricnarps. I remember there was some problem along this line, 
but I do not recall the details. The only thing I would say is that 
the 1953 program caught us more or less flatfooted. At that time we 
did the best we could with what we had. I think, if Mr. Marshall 
has no objection, we will put something in the record to cover that. 
I think there is some question about whether transit privileges were 
available on those pellets, but I have forgotten the details. 

(The information referred to follows:) — 


Section 22, quotation No. 46, issued by the executive committee, Western 
Traffic Association, was worded in such a manner that there was a difference 
of opinion as to the rate to be applied under item 1, which was ambiguous. 

The Department interpreted this item to mean that shipments of cottonseed 
meal could be made from points of origin in western territory to pelleting 
plants and thence to the drought area at 50 percent of the current rate to and 
from such pelleting plants. The railroads did not agree with this interpre- 
tation and, to clarify the item, issued amendment No. 3 to the quotation, which 
provided that in order to obtain the benefit of the 50-percent reduced rate the 
shipment had to be consigned to the Commodity Credit Corporation, in care of 
the county committee of the territory affected, for delivery direct to the ulti- 
mate consumer located in the recognized drought area, and that the reduced 
rates would not apply on any shipments which were billed or consigned to or 
in care of any elevator, feed mill, or so-called mixing plant. 

The result of this provision was to preclude the application of the 50-percent 
reduced rate on shipments moving to a pelleting plant, thought it was appli- 
eable to the flat rate on the outbound movement from such plants. 

Although transit privileges were provided in most of the carriers’ tariffs, 
many pelleting plants were out of line for transit application. The demand 
for pellets was such that many outbount shipments from the pelleting plants 
were backhauls in relation to the origin of the meal or were shipped to destina- 
tions requiring movement over routes that would not protect through rates from 
original shipping points. 

The General Accounting Office wrote the Department on September 26, 1957, 
in reference to our refunding to the carriers approximately $600,000 alleged to 
be due them resulting from the Department’s interpretation of item 1 of the 
section 22 quotation. The question raised by the General Accounting Office is 
now being reviewed within the Department, both administratevely and legally, 
in an endeavor to determine whether or not any overpayment was made to the 
carrier. 


Mr. Bercer. That’s right. I would say that that is one of the big 
reasons why we definitely changed the type of program, Mr. Mar- 
shall. We took it uot of the 

Mr. MarsHatt. Since this item of $400,000 is quite a considerable 
item, I wonder if you might not review your statements. 

Mr. Bercer. We will look up the record on it. I would say, though, 
we did change the program so as to eliminate that sort of thing very 
definitely. 

Mr. Marsnaux. In your statement, will you spell out the changes 
that you made that would change this particular thing, so we will have 
that in the record ? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Under the 1953 drought emergency program, designated surplus CCC-owned 
commodities, including wheat and cottonseed meal, were offered by the Govern- 
ment through ASC county offices at reduced prices for direct distribution to 
farmers as emergency feed. In the case of cottonseed meal it was found neces- 
sary to pelletize it in order for it to be fed on the open range where the drought 


was most severe. It was in connection with this pelletizing project that we 
became involved in transit and many other administrative difficulties. 
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As the drought continued into 1954, the previous program was changed and 
replaced by the emergency feed program, which initiated in August 1954. Under 
the emergency feed program farmers in designated disaster areas could obtain 
designated surplus feed grains (corn, barley, grain sorghums, and oats) at 
reduced prices through regular commercial channels. 

The program worked in this manner: 

The eligibility of farmers and ranchers and the amount of feed grains that 
each was approved to receive was the responsibility of the local Farmers’ Home 
Administration committee. On the basis of an application approved by the FHA 
committee for a specific amount of feed grains, the ASC county office issued to 
the farmer a purchase order valid for use for a prescribed length of time. 
Farmers took their purchase orders to an approved feed dealer and used them 
as partial payment for the feed grains purchased up to the maximum amount 
called for on the purchase order. Subject to such maximum, the value of 
purchase orders at present is $1.50 per hundredweight ($1 per hundredweight 
prior to October 11, 1956) for the purchase of feed grains. 

The farmer is required to certify that he has actually purchased the kinds 
and quantities of feed reported on the purchase order and received credit for 
the value of the purchase order on the purchase price of the feed shown thereon 
and that he will use such feed as stated in the application to feed his foundation 
herd of cattle, sheep, or goats. The dealer must certify that he has sold and 
delivered to the farmer named on the purchase order the designated surplus 
feed grains shown thereon and that he has accepted the transfer of the purchase 
order in part payment for such feed grains to the full extent of the value of 
the purchase order. 

When the individual purchase orders are properly completed the feed dealer 
exchanges them at the ASC county office for dealer certificates haying a total 
dollar value equal to the purchase orders surrendered. Dealer certificates are 
transferable and the holder must present them to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for redemption for CCC-owned designated surplus feed grains, barley, corn, 
grain sorghums, and oats within 120 days after date of issuance. 

The program initiated in 1954 has been in effect since then with minor changes 
and has relieved the Government of many administrative responsibilities, 


Mr. Bercer. We go through normal trade channels, and we move 


merchandise now in the normal marketing channels, and we are mov- 
ing it through the trade today. 


ASC STATE AND COUNTY COMMITTEES 
AUDITORS 


Mr. Marsuauu. We have an item in the GAO report concerning the 
Agricultural Conservation County auditors. The report states: 

We recommended that the supervision of the auditors be improved and made 
specific suggestions for consideration. 

We recommended also that more emphasis be placed on auditing education and 
experience for the auditors. 

Mr. Manwarrna. Mr. Marshall, we recently adopted the policy of 
having the county offices audited by auditors under the direction of the 
Audit Division of CSS. They are taking over that audit as rapidly 
as they can acquire staff and get in a position to do it. As they take 
it over, we are putting the people, who are now doing audit whom 
they do not take, on other work. So, in effect, we are complying, I 
think, 100 percent, with the recommendation of the investigator. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Last fall when we held these hearings previously 
mentioned out at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Morris, Minn., 2 con- 
siderable number of questions came from people attending those 
hearings concerning the manner in which the county ASC offices 
were being administered. 

When we were at South Dakota, they informed us that in the early 
part of the year, and when I say “they” a member of the State com- 
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mittee informed us that he protested the method to the Department 
feeling that there should be some change. 


TYPES OF ELECTIONS 


When we were at Morris, the State chairman of the Minnesota 
group told us that they had three alternatives in holding elections 
and that they made the recommendation and their recommendation 
as to the type of election they were holding which was the one that 
was approved by the Department. 

Could you shed any light as to why the two organizations seemed 
to be operating under different procedures? 

Mr. Manwarine. Mr. Marshall, did I understand correctly that it 
was the chairman of the State committee ? 

Mr. Marsuauy. Chairman of the State committee in South Dakota, 
and the chairman of the State committee in Minnesota who informed 
us. 
Mr. Manwarine. What we authorized is the adoption of any one 
of three methods of holding elections. One is to hold the election 
by meetings of farmers in the community. Another is to hold the 
election by mail, and the other is to hold it at polling places. The 
last two methods, of course, require a nominating committee and a 
slate of nominees in order to carry the election out. It is up to the 
State committee as to what methods they adopt for the State. We 
have not dictated that they should take one or another, and I think 
I am correct in saying that we have not required that they have 
approval from us in order to adopt one or the other. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you insist that each State set up election boards 
to decide who the farmers shall have the opportunity of voting for? 

Mr. Manwartnc. We do require, Mr. Marshall, that each State 
shall have county election boards. 

The function of the county election board is to appoint members 
of community election boards. That is their only function. 

Now, the community election board consists of farmers, and they 
conduct the election, whether it be by meeting or by mail or by polling 

lace. 
. Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Jacobson, who is the State chairman at South 
Dakota, said that he protested to you in the summer concerning the 
method of holding elections in South Dakota feeling that they should 
have some opportunity to vote other than by mail. 

Mr. Manwarinea. I am sure that they have that opportunity of 
voting other than by mail because I know we do not prescribe mail 
ballots for any State. 

Now, there may be some misunderstanding, Mr. Marshall, but I 
know we 

Mr. Marsuatu. Obviously there must be some misunderstanding 
since there seems to be so much difference between the two States. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF COMMITTEEMEN IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROGRAM 


Now, we did, at these hearings, we did have a considerable number 
of people who appeared before the committee who felt that the county 
committee, community committeemen, had very little responsibility 
in connection with the program. 

What do you have to say to that ? 

Mr. Manwarine. I am sure, Mr. Marshall, that you might get that 
reaction because we did revise the method of operation in that par- 
ticular area and it applied to South Dakota and to Minnesota. 

The change emabeall the appointment of a county officer manager 
to run the day-to-day operations of the county in place of the county 
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chairman doing it as he had done in the past. And I feel sure that 
whenever you make a change of that kind the people involved would 
feel as though maybe that was the wrong thing to do, that the other 
was better, that they were being taken out of the stream of things. 
We never cid intend and don’t now that the county committee would 
be delegated to the position of an advisory committee. We intend 
that they have full control of county operations by the appointment 
of the county officer manager, and by making county policy determi- 
nation themselves. 
EFFECT OF ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES ON PERSONNEL 

Mr. Marswatu. The change that you made in your administrative 
procedure in the handling of county officers, how much did that in- 
crease the amount of county office personnel in number of county offi- 
cer personnel ¢ 

Mr. Manwartina. Mr. Marshall, I am not sure that we have and 
can give you an estimate on that. I would assume it would have in- 
creased the full-time employees at the county office level somewhat 
but would have reduced the total number of employees working since 
the three members of the county committee would not have to con- 
tinue after a manager were appointed. 

Mr. Beacu. I have some information on that. I can give you a 
little review. This is for the Midwest States that were involved. 
In the fiscal year 1953, we used 385,207 man-days of county commit- 
tee time. 

In the fiscal year 1954, we used 203,271 man-days, a difference of 
about 182,000 man-days. In the case of the chief clerks or other 
heads of the offices, there had to be a head of the office for every 
county committee on full time. We had 876 in 1953, and 876 in the 
fiscal year 1954. We added no heads of offices. 

Mr. Marswau. Rather than take up the time now of reading all 
of the figures, I wonder if you would supply in the record at this 
point the personnel in the State organization and the county organi- 
zation by categories by the States of Minnesota and South Dakota for 
this last fiscal year and then for the last year before this change took 
effect. 

Mr. Bracu, 1953. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Will you supply that in the record ? 

Mr. Manwarrina. We should note, Mr. Marshall, in doing that we 
have had an addition of programs from that time to now which should 
be taken into consideration when those comparisons are made. 

Mr. Marswauu. Any differences in programs that would involve 
more personnel should be called to the attention of the committee in 
the record. 

However, I think, also, it should be pointed out that when we are 
talking about numbers of employees, that your number of community 
and county committeemen has not changed in number. It is possible 
that to get a true picture of this, we should have the number of em- 
ployees and also the man-hours in the way that you measure it so 
that we can get a comparison from that standpoint, too, because what 
we want is a fair statement as to what the personnel situation is. 

Mr. McLatn. I think also, in order to get this in the same criteria, 
that if you took the year just before or the year after, after you got 
all this load on here 

Mr. Bracu. To make a comparison, the best comparison would be 
1953 and 1954 because the programs were about the same. 

87767—57—pt. 426 
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(The information required follows:) 


Employment in ASC State offices and ASC county committee offices in Minnesota 
and South Dakota, fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1956 


| 


Fiscal year 


| 
1953 1954 1956 


Man-months of employment 


I. ASC State office: ‘ , 


Minnesota. - L ; vi Das 595.9 | 520. 8 666. 5 
South Dakota___.- * oe ec aidaioa 465.9 | 462. 0 576.7 
Man-days of employment 
It, ASC county committee offices: | ed oes BEIM Te Paks. 
Minnesota: 

County committeemen_.- 45, 197 21, 660 | 22, 169 

Community committeemen..- -. , 42, 009 | 13, 584 | 10, 836 

All other personnel... ‘ 82, 618 | 185, 461 | 249, 157 

etek ie 169, 824 | 220, 705 | 282, 162 
South Dakota: | 

County committeemen | 24, 625 | 18, 707 11, 870 

Community committeemen 6, 437 | 10, 973 | 5, 250 

All other personnel. __-__-- 65, 229 | 139, 316 170, 814 

eth aede ahamtines emt 96, 291 168, 996 187, 934 


{II. Program expenses, ASC county committees: 
Minnesota: 





Agricultural conservation - - - $742, 258 $526, 596 $563, 079 
Tobacco-acreage allotment and marketing quotas 1,477 1, 033 1, 295 
W heat-acreage allotment and marketing quotas 8, 243 136, 715 149, 385 
Corn-acreage allotments 288, 895 $17, 155 
Sugar... 7, 246 15, 195 
CCC }oans and purchase ugreements 467, 703 460, 178 
Crop insurance > 39, 254 
CCC price support and grain storage 641, 535 | 2, 609, 491 3, 315, 932 
National Wool Act.-..- 45, 319 
Soil Bank Act / 181, 995 
Other. 36, 968 9, 592 5, O87 
POON -aesids- 2, 069, 351 4, 186, 525 5, 074, 620 
South Dakota: 
Agricultural conservation . _._- 499, 837 459, 630 411, 655 
Wheat-acreage allotments and marketing quotas 88, 737 291, 399 384, 261 
Corn-acreage allotments ._- 223, 934 162, 524 
Sugar... 1, 124 1, 159 3, 202 
CCC loans and purchase agreements 257, 282 411, 609 290, 099 
Crop insurance. : 136, 033 32, 431 
CCC price support and grain storage 757, 254 2, 028, 547 1, 903, 098 
National Wool Act... 51, 442 
Soil Bank Act.___. ; . 117, 360 
Other 32, 137 4, 801 13, 172 
Total. heews a 1, 772, 404 3, 453, 510 3, 336, 813 


Mr. Marsuary. This matter has been something that has been par- 
ticularly troublesome to me as a matter of relationship in the program 
because I am never home in my district but what someone comes to me 
with some sort of a complaint concerning the manner in which the 
county and community committeemen are being used in the program. 

I had thought at one time that it just came as a matter of transfer 
of the type of operation to office manager, but [ regret to say that it 
hasn’t seemed to have calmed down and gone over into the other cate- 
gory. It seems to keep going just like a snowball rolling downhill. 

I received this letter on March 4 of this year. He says to me: 


I am county chairman and I am deeply resentful of the present trend of our 


duty and authority being continually transferred to the office manager. Actually 
it has now come to a point where we are little more than rubberstamps and goats 
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for the officer manager to pass the buck to. In small counties, such as ours, 
why should it be necessary to hire fieldmen to seal our grain and why should 
our office manager have to hire a girl to do the work that we could do during 
periods when there is more than she can handle? But we are told by the State 
officers that we cannot work either in the field or in the office. Still, we are 
supposed to be able to answer any and all questions asked us by the farmer. 
That can be embarrassing, when, during much of the year, we only get together 
once a month and therefore are out of touch with the office. 

Also, I believe most farmers would much rather sign up their ACP or soil-bank 
application or talk over their problems with another farmer, or, as our committee- 
men, rather than a cold, efficient, mechanical office manager. They surely must 
feel we can understand their situation better. 

I don’t know whether many of our county committeemen are taking the trouble 
to write you, but I am sure most of them feel as I do. 

When we were practically told at a district soil bank meeting last summer 
that we were too stupid to make out soil-bank agreements and responsibilities, it 
certainly indicated our resentment. 

That is typical of the kind of information which we were given 
at the hearing at Sioux Falls and also at the hearing at Morris, and 
it is what we hear throughout the year. 

Mr. Manwarrne. Mr. Marshall, may I comment on the letter? 
What he says about working in the county office is correct. Accord- 
ing to the policy, the county committee members were asked not to do 
the work in the county office since they hired the county office manager 
and he works under their direction. It seemed to us as though it was 
poor organization for them to turn around now and do work under 
his direction, work for him when he was employed by them. And so 
that cannot be attributed to the State committee. It came from us as 
a policy. 

There was no policy which would prohibit their being in the county 
office as often as they needed to be there to determine w sho should par- 
ticipate in the soil bank, to determine who should participate in the 
loan program, and to make determinations as to policy with respect 
to the agricultural conservation program. It is not intended that 
they should be excluded from policymaking determinations. 

Mr. Marsuauti. Mr. Manwaring, the matter of elections in these 
county committeemen, community committeemen, why don’t you let 
the farmers select who they want to serve on their committees? 

Mr. Manwarina. We thought we were, because we provided, as I 
said before, for a meeting type of election wherever they could hold 
them and get participation, We have provided for a mail election, 
or polling place election. I think I am correct that we have not ad- 
vocated to any State that they take the election, or the meeting, or 
the polling place. They have chosen that themselves. If they prefer 
to have it at a meeting, we certainly prefer it because there you can 
more completely get the will of the people than you can by an elec- 
tion by mail. 

Mr. Marsnars. Under most circumstances, I think that I would be 
more than willing to hand that letter over to you and have you investi- 
gate it as a particular case, but it has been so general that it isn’t an 
isolated incident and there seems to have been sort of a feeling prev 
lent among these committeemen that they are hesitant to take things 
up with the State organization or with the national organization for 
fear that they are going to be prosecuted for some reason or other. 

I dislike that feeling that exists in the minds of these committee- 
men. 
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Mr. Manwartrne. I do, too, Mr. Marshall. I think it is wrong and 
we will make this commitment, that we will look into the matter in 
those States that you mentioned, to see whether the county committee- 
men are being kept from doing their duty, and see whether they are 
being given the opportunity to do what they should do. 

I agree with you that if that feeling exists, it is wrong. They 
should feel free to go to the State office or to us to indicate how they 
feel about any operation we are carrying out. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We did have an instance in this State not in my 
particular district, where a county committeeman was removed and 
a hearing had been held. I have not been informed of the result of 
that hearing. That has generated and added to the problem of 
committeemen feeling that they do not have the responsibility of mak- 
ing programs. 

On February 4 of this year I received a copy of a Sioux City 
Journal-Tribune that said, three Sac County ASC men surprised at 
suspension. It goes on in this article and the reason that they say 
they were suspended was because they were not in accord with some 
of the views of the Department. 

The three men that I mention here, a suspension has been ordered 
by Max Soeth, Easterville, lowa, State ASC chairman, pending a 
hearing next Tuesday. 

Now, what is the situation in this particular case ? 

Mr. Manwarina. The situation in that case, Mr. Marshall, is that 
the county committee prepared in the county office, with county office 
stationery, so far as we could learn, on county office typewriter, county 
office time, a petition, a copy of which they sent to all the counties in 
the State of Iowa, all other counties, in opposition to legislation which 
was then pending and in which they urged all the other county com- 
mittees to descend on their Congressmen and tell them they were in 
opposition to this as a county commiittee. 

There is a prohibition in the act against the county committee’s 
using any part of the funds available to them to pressure the Congress, 
words to that effect. So the State committee called them into the 
office, suspended them, told them that they were off the beam, set a 
hearing. The hearing was held and they were reinstated after it was 
shown that they did not know that they were doing wrong. They 
did it perfectly innocently because they felt so strongly about it. 

A similar case occurred in one other State a year ago. We had the 
same problem. They didn’t know they were doing anything wrong. 
They didn’t mean to. They were immediately reinstated after that 
was determined. 

Mr. MarsHatL. What have you done to encourage these county 
committeemen to bring up these matters to State or National organi- 
zations if they are dissatisfied with their responsibilities? What has 
the Department done on that? 

Mr. Manwartnea. Mr. Marshall, nearly every State has each year a 
meeting of county committeemen where they have discussions with 
the committeemen, where the members of the State office staff speak 
to them on their duties, on their responsibilities, and every one I have 
attended they have held an open session where the committeemen 
could discuss any subject they wished to discuss. Any one I have been 
to, the State people have been entirely openminded. We have listened 
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to every question. We have listened to every comment. I felt that in 
the meetings I attended the spirit was just a great deal better than it 
was a year after we adopted this policy. 

For example, in Indiana the year we adopted it, one of the com- 
mitteemen arose and said that he felt as though he should go out there 
himself and look at those grain bins on the farm before he agreed to 
making a loan on grain stored in them. He ought to see them and 
climb up in them himself. He was advised that under the county 
office management system that would be done under the direction of 
the officer manager, and that the county committee would be given a 
complete report of the work that was done and would make their de- 
termination on the basis of that report. 

At the last meeting we had, there was none of that. There was a 
feeling of good will, I felt, and many of them arose and said that while 
they had had misgivings about this system, they now felt as though it 
was working very well and they felt sure that it would accomplish 
the objective which was to give the farmers the opportunity to make 
the policy determination, at the same time continue to farm and 
give them an opportunity to hire a man who would take care of the 
day-to-da operations. 

Mr. McLarn. This program, this approach, had been carried on in 
most every other region except our region, Mr. Marshall, for years. 
Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Manwarrinea. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McLarn. It was just expanded to this area. I know precisely 
what you are talking about. I think you have to admit though that 
some of these older gentlemen that have been on these committees 
right from the beginning and they are very fine individuals in lots of 
cases, that have done everything from seeing farmers who come in to 
running a typewriter, that they just kind of hated to give it up. 

I can see how some of them felt the way they did. I am sure you 
had some in Minnesota that felt that way. 

Mr. Marsuart. I notice in a number of counties in my State the 
county committeeman became office manager. 

Mr. McLarn. If he was qualified, there wasn’t any reason why he 
shouldn’t have been. 

Mr. Marsuauz, I don’t suppose we should burden the record 
exactly, but a county committeeman came to me and he said that, “my 
neighbors have been getting letters signed by the office manager. The 
office manager puts my name on those letters having to do with 
allotments.” He said that is—“terribly embarrassing to me because 
I don’t know what is in those letters until my neighbors come to me 
and tell me that they got a letter from me and I said such and such.” 

I told the man that I understood that the office manager was his 
employee and that he should say that he did not want that kind of a 
practice continued. I did not hear any more of it so I presume it may 
be corrected but it goes to show the extent to which some of this 
administrative machinery has got in disorder. I am concerned since 
it seems to me that someone in the organization, whether it be an 
auditor or fieldman or representative or so on, on matters of that 
kind ought to straighten out matters of this kind. I do not condemn 
the county committeeman for not understanding that particular thing. 
I do not condemn the office manager but somebody ought to have set 
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that sort of administrative arrangements straight in order that the 
program might be carried on in a good way. 

I would urge upon you, Mr. Manwaring, and whoever else is ad- 
ministering this program, to read part I of the hearings having to do 
with the investigations that we made out in the field because it is not 
only a matter of this relationship of the committees there but there 
are also some points brought out in the administration of the program 
and the handling of commodity stocks and so on that I think it would 
be well to review since some of it might require some administrative 
determination in these areas. 


CORN GRADING AND ADJUSTMENTS FOR REGRADING 


It was also called to our attention at these hearings that a farmer 
brings in his load of corn and delivers it to Commodity Credit. A 
sample is taken of that corn and if he appeals he has to pay for the 
cost of an appeal; is that correct? On grain? 

Mr. McLain. I think on the appeal that is correct. 

Mr. Manwartna. I will have to check that, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. McLarn. Iam sure it is. 

Mr. Marswatu. Some of these farmers feel that, if they deliver 
No. 3 corn or better, that corn should meet the requirements of the 
loan. However, there is a feeling that some warehousemen tend to 
downgrade it. When their corn is shipped in lots and commingled, 
and so on, if that grain grades better han it gets into the terminal 
facilities the warehouseman gets credit for the upgrading of that 
corn. What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. McLatrn. This sample is not necessarily taken in the presence of 
the representative of the county committee, when delivery is made to an 
approved warehouse for storage. It is a matter from that point on 

at once a grade is determined by the warehouseman and if the 
producer is not satisfied with the grade he has a right of appeal. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Mr. Secretary, if I as a farmer had gone in and 
delivered corn and that corn was graded No. 3, and that satisfied all 
the requirements of my delivery of corn, I wouldn’t be too concerned 
about the grade particularly if [ had to pay for grading, would I? 

Mr. McLarn. There is a premium in it if he delivers better. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Does the farmer get a premium if he delivers better 
than No. 3 corn? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuatu. How much would that be ? 

Mr. McLatn. One cent. 

Mr. Manwarina. Are we talking about delivery of corn for storage 
in a warehouse rather than delivery at bin site? 

Mr. Ricuarps. He is talking about a takeover. 

Mr. Marsnauu. This was corn that would be delivered to the ware- 
house for storage purposes. 

Mr. Manwartna. For Commodity Credit Corporation, at a ware- 
house rather than ata bin site. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is right. 

Now, is it true that when the warehouseman ships this corn into the 
terminal, it is given a Federal grade? 
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Mr. McLarn. Graded at destination or grading point is by licensed 
inspector. 
Mr. Marswat. Is the credit to the warehouseman on a dollar basis 

or bushel basis? 

Mr. McLain. If he brings it into the warehouse and then ships it 
immediately ? 

oe MarsHatt. I am talking after the warehouseman gets it and 
ships 1t. 

% Ma. Mok.arm, Puts it in warehouse and has warehouse receipt issued 
or it? 

Mr. Marswauu. No. 3 corn. 

Mr. McLarn. And ships it later. 

Mr. Marswatu. And ships it. 

Mr. McLarn. The warehouse receipt is issued when the corn goes in 
for storage and there will be a certain grade on it. When it goes out 
it will be graded at an official inspection point and if the corn is the 
same, and there is no change in the grade he is out nothing; if it is 
graded up the warehouseman would get credit for a premium; if it 
grades down which it does many times he would get a discount. 

Mr. MarsHaty. But I am trying to find out, Mr. Secretary, what 
is the dollar credit account to the warehouseman due to the balance 
that he has accumulated with this type of upgrading. 

Mr. Ricnarps. The warehouseman does not get credit after a ware- 
house receipt is issued. 

Mr. McLarn. The premium that is developed with wheat and small 
grains—— 

Mr. MarsHatxi. Leave wheat out of it because you don’t have the 
problem in connection with wheat that you do corn. The protein 
matter on the spring wheat is in there so the warehousemen and 
farmers are a great deal more familiar with their grade on wheat. 
But you confine it to corn; that is what I am interested in, and I 
want to know now 

Mr. McLarn. How much premium there is on corn if the corn— 
from the time it leaves the warehouse until it gets to terminal- 

Mr. MarsHatx. On corn which has been upgraded. 

Mr. McLarty. We will have to check the record on that. 

Mr. Beacu. I don’t believe it is in the accounts at all, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswaty. Would you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Beacu. I don’t know that it can be obtained. We will look 
into it and see what would be involved. It is a very large job and 
we will get in touch with you before we do it, will that be satisfactory ? 
It may be very expensive job to do. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We had an inquiry into commodity credit operation 
and one of the things pointed out to us was that there had been 
cumulative credit to the credit of warehousemen. 

Mr. McLarn. That is on wheat. That is what I tried to call your 
attention to. It would be the reverse on corn, I am sure, Mr. Marshall, 
because if the corn is kept any length of time it deteriorates. 

Mr. Marsuartt. I am not concerned about wheat but during 
the time we were out there were people who felt that there 
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had been some upgrading of corn. I don’t know whether there has 
been or has not been. If you would look into it—— 

Mr. McLarn. We will look into it. 

Mr. Marsnatt. You did have that happen in Minnesota; ware- 
housemen in Minnesota last year for a period at least were determining 
the grade; were they not? 

Mr. Manwarine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Then it was violation of the regulation. 

Mr. McLatn. When corn is delivered to a warehouse for storage 
the warehouseman and producer take a sample and agree to the grade. 
If there is disagreement as to grade an appeal grade may be requested 
in which case a sample of the corn is submitted to a Federal grain 
supervision office for an appeal grade. 

Mr. Manwartne. Mr. Marshall, we are not talking about a man 
who takes his own corn to a w arehouse for storage under loan are 
we? Weare talking about having stored it on his farm, taken it to 
the warehouse to deliver it to CCC? 

Mr. Marsuatzt. Mr. Manwaring, I realize that I jumped around 
here a little bit fast from one place to another, but what I was talking 
about in this last matter was a matter of his delivery of farm-stored 
corn to the warehouse. Formerly, I was talking about a different 
procedure but I did not make that clear. 

Mr. McLarn. These premiums—again, you say you are not inter- 
ested in wheat—the premiums I think you are talking about have 
been built up primarily with wheat and small grains. I think if 
we can get the figures, and Mr. Beach i is right, we don’t have them 
broken down, you would see that in most instances it was the reverse. 

Mr. Marsnaty. I do not want you to go to a lot of effort to get 
information which you do not have, but if you do have it available, 
I would like it to go into the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Premiums earned by warehousemen in settling for differences in quality result 
in payments to the warehouseman only to the extent that he has previously 
made payments to CCC for underdeliveries in quality. In addition, under- 
deliveries in quality may be applied against previously established credits for 
overdeliveries in quality. The following excerpt from the uniform grain storage 
agreement sets forth the policy with respect to settlements of this nature. 

“In settling for differences in quality, values shall be determined on the basis 
of cash prices current in the applicable terminal market as of the date the final 
shipment under the applicable loading order is accepted by the carrier, except 
that if any of the grain loaded out grades sample (unless called for on the 
loading order) and Commodity sells such grain promptly, the discount applied 
in making settlement under the applicable loading order shall be the difference 
between the net sales proceeds of the sample grade grain and the value, as of the 
date of sale, of the grain which should have been delivered. The value of any 
underdelivery in quality established on a loading order shall be paid immediately 
to Commodity by the warehouseman in cash, except to the extent that the 
amount thereof is offset by the value of any overdelivery in quality established 
on loading orders for the same kind of grain issued not earlier than the beginning 
of the third calendar year prior to the calendar year of issuance of the loading 
order on which the underdelivery was established. Any such payment made by 
the warehouseman to Commodity shall be refunded by Commodity to the extent 
that the amount of the underdelivery for which such payment was made is offset 
by the value of overdeliveries in quality established on loading orders for the 

same kind of grain issued not later than the end of the third calendar year follow- 
ing the calendar year of issuance of the loading order on which the under- 
delivery was established. For the purpose of this subsection, underdeliveries 
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and overdeliveries in quality accumulated on loading orders issued subsequent 
to the 1952 renewal date of the uniform grain storage agreement (May 31 or 
June 30, 1952, whichever is applicable for the warehouse involved) and prior to the 
effective date of this agreement shall be construed as having accumulated on 
loading orders issued in 1956. The value of any overdeliveries in quality not 
offset in the manner or within the period set forth above or as of the date of 
termination of this agreement, whichever is earlier, shall be dropped and no 
payment of any kind with respect thereto shall be made to the warehouseman. 
For the purpose of this subsection, the execution of a revised uniform grain 
storage agreement superseding this agreement shall not be construed as a 
termination of this agreement.” 


Reciassine or Corron Soip 1n Foreign TRADE 
COTTON SALES PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. It is reported to me, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cotton which you sold was reclassed and this money was paid to 
the purchasers, that the purchasers, those engaged in foreign trade 
of this same cotton, sold the cotton in foreign trade in many instances 
at a higher class than your original class. 

Mr. McLarn. We would like to have that information, if you have it. 

Mr. Wuirren. That has been claimed to me. I have had inves- 
tigators make some inquiry into it, and to this date none of the factors 
have had time to open up their business to our investigators. We 
have asked that they continue the study, so we have not at this time 
any evidence of that. But the way it is usually gotten around is the 
fact that the exporters say that. they class that cotton on a different 
base from the class that you give it. In other words, they sell on 
tensile strength, where you sell on color and staple length. The other 
side of it is that where you give them a considerable discount on your 
reclass because of color, other folks tell me that color does not carry 
as much weight in the trade and at the mills as you give it in your 
own classing. There are other factors which you count in your class- 
ing which in turn do not have the same weight in the cotton use as you 
give in your rebates to these purchasers of cotton. 

I mention this because nobody could have any deeper interest in 
the movement of cotton into world trade than I have, nor could ware 
worked any harder or any longer than I have. But that which 
believe in you need to keep as clean as possible so you won’t 
down on it. 

I wish you would go into this matter of reclassing, because when 
this report comes out showing these tremendous sums paid to these 
individuals in the form of rebate some criticism may develop. It 
may be that if you had sold it on the original class that your bids 
might have been that much less. But I think your position would 
have looked a whole lot better. 

I realize you can make the point that some of this cotton is old. 
Of course, I would have to follow up and say it was old for all those 
years that the Department would not sell it—paying storage on it. 

Mr. McLarn. You can’t say that much longer. 

Mr. Wutrten. That is right; but if it be that the class has deteri- 
orated in some instances because of that, it might justify your own 
¢classing system grading it one way one time and another way an- 
other time. There might be some change in quality. But where 
you have cotton that is almost new and your own classing service 
classes it one way when you get it and another way when you sell to 
these big international exporters, it is going to be hard to say that 
you are not favoring those people. 
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I realize cotton classing is an art and not a science, but, being an art, 
when you take 5,000 bales the general average ought to come out about 
the same if it is an across-the-board kind of classing. 

Mr. McLarty. The thing that concerns me about this—we went into 
this very carefully—is that we were told by people that I trust in the 
cotton business that if we moved in this direction we would eliminate 
a large group of small operators which, in effect, would make this 
thing more monopolistic than the way it is. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is something to be fearful of. On the other 
hand, I believe that a little operator would come nearer going in there 
and looking at samples and buying from eyesight than he could 
buying from your cards, and gambling you would give hima rebate. I 
believe there is more gambling that way. He gambles on what will 
be handed back to him. 

When he goes in and buys, the little man buying a mule needs to 
see the mule much more than a big operator. A big operator can buy 
100 mules and the law of averages takes care of him. But the little 
operator, who can afford but one mule, needs to see him. I am 
thinking that the little operators would have a much better situation 
if you sold by sample on the table rather under your present situation. 

Mr. McLain. This is going to require that each of these buyers get 
around and look at each of these samples. You know that isn’t phy- 
sically possible. We would have the place cluttered up so with people 
you couldn’t do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. You could sell by cards and, on request, offer samples, 
which was the best that was suggested to me. It seemed to make sense 
to me and, after all, I am a lawyer who tried to study this thing. I 
am not an expert in this field. 

Mr. McLarty. If we move on in this direction, will you share the 
responsibility with us on the results we get? 

Mr. Wuirten. I will let the record stand that I have asked you to 
do that, and you can spread all on my back that you wish. I cannot 
run the Department ; dliere have been times when [ wish I could. But 
I make no bones about my position. I am again reflecting the best 
views that I have had put tome. I don’t know whether they are true. 
1 know that our investigators have not found anybody willing to open 
up their records to them, which may be a sign that the records might 
aoe that what I am talking about is worth looking into. Cotton is 
the only place that you go and check after the fact. You mentioned 
grain a while ago. They buy it on a sample and, if they sample the 
grain of a particular car or load, they take it. 

If you deliver them something different from what you sold them, 
ou have to make up the difference. But in this you buy the exact 
ale of cotton. 

Mr. McLarn. But all we are doing with this refund check is the 
same thing we do with the man who buys a carload of grain. If it 
does not grade the way he thought it was going to, we make the 
refund, only he does not pay the price. I have not made myself 
clear on this, or you wouldn’t make this last statement you just 
made. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I understood you to say that at the time you sold 
it you sampled it and you bought it there. 
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Mr. McLain. That’s right. If it is grading something other than 
what he thought he ane he pays on the basis of what the grade 
is right at the—— 

Mr. Wurrren. You don’t deliver that from which you sample, 
necessarily. 

Mr. McLatn. If we sold it on that basis, he takes that. 

Mr. Waurrren. You don’t sell a particular lot. You sell him 
carloads. 

Mr. McLarn. We sell the identical cars. If we are selling corn 
out of Chicago, it is these cars; that is what we sell. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you sample it? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir; it is sold on the basis of what that sample 
is, just exactly like we do in cotton. 

Mr. Wurrren. Then you provide reclassification in the sales 
contract ? 

Mr. McLatrn. He has the right of appeal. 

Mr. Bercer. If he is not satisfied, he can appeal. 

Mr. Wurrten. He can appeal from the original? 

Mr. Bercer. That’s right. 

Mr. Wuirren. In the other one, you give it automatically. 

Mr. McLarn. He can appeal from the final grade that was taken 
at the time the grain was sold. 

Mr. Wurrrten. But that is not the way you handle this cotton thing. 

Mr. McLain. I think we are handling cotton and grain identically. 
The only difference is that we have a delay in finding out what the 
classing is, and we make a refund with grain, make the determination 
before we make the settlement. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to finish with this one statement in 
connection with this cotton-sale business. I have tried to present 
the other side as it comes to me. Again, I am not an expert in such 
fields. I have had considerable experience in public reaction, public 
responses. 

When the record comes out showing these huge amounts of refunds 
or rebates to the buyers of this cotton, it will show that you could 
reclass it after they bought it, but couldn’t get the manpower to class 
it in advance of sales. It is not going to look good. 

I would seriously suggest that you look into the possibility of sell- 
ing this on the sample cards, with the right of the buyer to request 
a new class, in the nature of what you call an appeal, where grain is 
concerned. But in connection with his request, I would call on him 
to submit the sale of that cotton and what he got for it. There is 
much to indicate that, notwithstanding his rebates from you, this cot- 
ton still moves in world trade as though it were equal to or better than 
the original class. If a man was not willing to show you where he 
moved cotton, the basis on which he moved it, it might be some indi- 
cation that it was not so bad after all. 

Mr. McLain. We do not want to create the impression that it is not 
possible to sell it on the basis of initial grade. It can be sold that way. 

Mr. WuiTTENn. We will meet again at 10 o’clock in the morning, at 
which time the Secretary will be with us. At 2 o’clock we will resume 
with this group, if you please. 
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REFUNDS TO PURCHASERS 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday I asked you to put in the record the 
amount of payments in connection with reclassing of cotton, that is, 
the repayment or refund of purchases. I wish you would also put 
in the record the amount that you have had in connection with the 
other commodities which are handled on a somewhat different basis. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


ReEeFuNDs TO PurcHAsSERS Dug TO REGRADING OF COMMODITIES 


Refunds to persons or firms who have purchased commodities (other than 
cotton) from CCC, due to regrading of the commodities are not common, This 
is due mainly to the fact that the grade or quality of the commodity sold by CCC, 
which is used to determine the final sales price, is usually determined before the 
purchaser is invoiced for the commodity. It is partly due to the fact that pur- 
chasers of commodities other than cotton generally establish financial arrange- 
ments in a manner which results in actual payment to CCC of the sales value 
determined at the final sales price. For example, a purchaser of grain frequently 
establishes a letter of credit which guarantees payment of the amount invoiced. 
CCC usually does not draw against such letters of credit prior to determination 
of the final sales price on the basis of the grade of grain delivered. 

One exception to the general rule exists in the case of certain sales of corn from 
CCC bins sites on a grade basis. In such cases, the purchaser pays a price 
based on the estimated grade of the corn and receives a refund if the grade, de- 
termined after delivery of the corn, is lower. Such refunds are made by ASC 
county offices and no records of the number and amounts thereof are available 
in Washington. Obtaining information regarding such refunds from the several 
hundreds of county offices would involve extensive expense and several weeks of 
time. 

Exceptions also occur in other specific cases where the purchaser elects to make 
financial arrangements for a sale by making a cash deposit for the maximum 
amount to be charged. To obtain information regarding these unusual cases 
would require review of thousands of sales transactions in CSS commodity offices. 
This would also involve extensive expense and considerable time. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QuorTas 


Program and financing 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas (total obliga- | | 


tions) at $38, 900, 534 $40, 963,000 | $43, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts - - - - - ae 232, 294 237, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_-..- a 17, 172 
Appropriation - es hires scwdiiaemnine .----| 39, 150,000 41, 200, 000 43, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1958 estimate 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 
06 Printing and reproduction - ; $236, 793 $325, 000 $325, 000 


07 Other contractual services: Advanced to | 
‘‘Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural 


Adjustment Act of 1938” (7 U. 8. C. 1392) 6, 113, 506 | 6, 106, 100 6, 380, 100 
“Local administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act of 1938, Agriculture” (7 U. S. C. 1388) __- 32, 550, 235 34, 531, 900 36, 294, 900 


Total obligations__- gieaie waraieeercnlien 38, 900, 534 | 40, 963, 000 | 43, 000, 000 


1957 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 














Appropriation <mcipeiheathieeaki ‘ sea i tal $39, 150,000 | $41,200,000 | $43, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward.--_-.........-...-.-----.--- 94, 003 33, 114 | 22, 614 
Total budget authorizations available______...._....___- 39, 244, 003 41, 233, 114 | 43, 022, 614 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES these + a ae 

Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. .................-.-.----- ‘ 39, 099, 705 41, 180, 000 42, 980, 220 
Out of prior authorizations__...._.-- sc apriincthamkoabtake 85, 518 30, 500 | 20, 800 
Total expenditures... ____- i sinnhite divide suede denied ae 39, 185, 223 41, 210, 500 43, 001, 020 

Balance no longer available: 

Unobligated (expiring for obligation) _..............-.-_-_- ile ME Mectesiens ‘ S .. Suienienkaarmienesd 
CN oe eta tine oe ee Sept hth bh o~ elke SIO MMI Bas aces dein din a rs 
Obligated balance carried forward __._- _- sideald dL a uathie. 33, 114 22, 614 | 21, 594 
 ieceeinmeie ie scetapnaaiahenl aaa on 
Total expenditures and balances----_..........-.------ 39, 244, 003 41, 233, 114 43, 022, 614 
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Mr. Wuitten. We turn now to the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, to the subtitle “Acreage allotments and marketing quotas.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


I will ask that pages 217, 222, and 224 through 242 of the justifica- 
tions be included in the record at this point. 
(Pages 217, 222, and 224 through 242 of the justifications are as 
follows:) 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 


Appropriation, Arete) OD desu k -- saw nnet --- -c----- $41, 200/000 
Activities transferred in the 1958 estimates to ‘‘Marketing research 
and service, Agricultural Marketing Service” for special statistics 


for basic commodities ___ __ re an Jreenperienayinrnen = — 237, 000 
eee Gow 2 ie ek NY 2a eo oe ae aco wtieserilee.. (ieee 
picieot: ostinato: 1058 vise bn owes aes os ee came @ ate _ 43, 000, 000 


Increase. .....__ pots 1 OS 5 A OO Nee [ ' _... +2, 037, 000 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 


To increase salaries of county office employees to a level equal to 

that of Federal employees and employees of private concerns in 

comparable work (2d year of a 3-year program) ; a + 2, 285, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund pursuant to Publie Law 854_____- +291, 000 
Decrease due to savings under this appropriation because some 

operations at the local level (such as measurement of farm 

acreage) can be done concurrently for this program and for the 

soil bank program, with a resultant smaller expense to each 

Droerani ok cde unde Scheer ds Ae Oe ae Eee — 539, 000 











1958 


Project statement 





Increase 
1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
Project 1956 mated) /|Retirement mated) 
costs Other 
(Public 
Law 854) 


Acreageallotmentsand marketing quotas $38, 900, 534 $40, 063, 00 | +$291, 000 | +$1, 746, 000 |$43, 000, 000 
‘, 





Unobligated balance_.......-.......-.--- N7D fh nncwoscme stele TL ah tngltckel ids tWdbdo venules éenkanetiiss 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) _|..........-.].-...------- (+291, 000}} [--...------ ] (291, 000) 
Total available or estimate.......- 38, 917, 706 | 40, 963, 000 +291, 000 | +41, 746,000 | 43, 000, 000 





Transfer in 1958 estimate to ‘‘Marketing 
Research and Service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service’’..................- 232, 294 237, 000 





Total appropriation or estimate. __| 39, 150, 000 | 41, 200, 000 





Changes in total estimate.-—The enactment of the Soil Bank Act and the assign- 
ment of responsibility for its administration primarily through the ASC county 
committees has necessitated a substantial revision of total costs over the 3-year 
period. Based on the estimated workload required, it is estimated that the soil- 
bank program will require 20,542 man-years out of a total of 45,396 required in 
the county offices. This estimate is subject to adjustment since it was developed 
in a large part from unit costs and manpower required on acreage allotment pro- 
grams. Soil-bank experience to date is very limited and is not representative of 
future requirements. In view of the additional personnel required for soil-bank 
activities it is necessary that soil-bank funds bear a proportionate share of county 
pay increase costs. Following is the estimate of increased requirements from 
each appropriation which advances funds to, or reimburses, local administration, 
section 388, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, Agriculture, for the revised 
3-year program: 








Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 Total 
































(available) (estimated) | (estimated) 
Agricultural conservation program __......___- $1, 438, 000 $1, 438, 000 $1, 438, 000 $4, 314, 000 
Agricultural adjustment program ._-........_- . 2, 085, 000 2, 285, 000 2, 185, 000 6, 555, 000 
Sugar program-.__.__-- es oe 45, 520 45, 520 45, 520 136, 560 
Soil-bank program ---__-- poduedutcuhctee 4, 684, 680 4, 549, 220 3, 709, 364 12, 943, 264 
CCC programs. .._- ; ; ie eek ae 1, 849, 184 1, 849, 184 1, 849, 184 5, 547, 552 
oi nit in kcwer anes sheemaiih 530, 805 455, 145 455, 145 1, 441, 095 
WOE ciwcccase Insulin epee inlidnens buena | 10, 633, 189 10, 622, 069 | 9, 682, 213 30, 937, 471 
= 
Average | Proposed average salary Federal 
salary, is panes 
1956 
| 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | Grade Rate 
ee ee OS i) ily’) oo Tey apo DI iain te boli lire 
County office manager_......-.---.------------- $3,900 | $4,808 | $5,440 | $5,440 | GS-9.. $5, 440 
Office employees _-. sit dela ateetaeaehal Oo wi ‘ 2, 461 2, 774 2, 975 3,175 | GS-3... 3,175 
pg RR EE LE Sree 2,858 | 3,133 | 3,431 3,670 | GS-5.. 3,670 


Oe iertin cele seal erecce sunken 2, 766 | 3, 016 | 3,276 | Re... 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Acreage allotment and marketing quota programs have been announced for the 
1957 crops of flue-cured tobacco, peanuts, wheat, cotton, and rice. In a referen- 
dum held December 11, 1956, less than two-thirds of the farmers voting voted in 
favor of base acreages under the Soil Bank Act. Acreage allotments therefore 
will continue in effect. 


Tobacco acreage allotments and marketing quotas (953 counties) 


The marketing-quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, treat each kind of tobacco as if it were a separate commodity. Quotas 
must be proclaimed whenever the total supply at the beginning of the marketing 
year exceeds the reserve supply level. Regardless of the supply situation, how- 
ever, a quota must be proclaimed for each kind of tobacco for which a quota was 
proclaimed in the preceding year and for Virginia sun-cured tobacco for each 
marketing year for which a quota is proclaimed for fire-cured tobacco. 

The marketing-quota proclamation specifies in pounds of tobacco the quantity 
which may be marketed during the next following marketing year. It is an 
amount which will make available for marketing during that year, a supply equal 
to the reserve supply level. The poundage quotas are converted to acreage allot- 
ments on the basis of average yields during the 5 calendar years immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which the quotas are proclaimed. Quotas pro- 
claimed for 1956 and 1957 are as follows: 


Number of pounds Approximate number 
(thousands of pounds) of acres 
Kind of tobacco 
1957 1956 1957 1956 

NE ath Bh itt cath otter vdsebiceddscnianl 932,000 | 1,130, 000 712, 600 887, 584 
BE nitiiabiescedveserwoned pedbabbepeniinvasccebtneod (‘) 428, 492 (1) 308, 707 
NE i aE dk chase pnektiimanithiilaadintin te (4) 57, 625 () 50, 113 
ONE REG iiseahea cet neRecekecsnacdedreswcccecen= (1) 24, 773 () 20, 730 
Virginia sun-cured-..-.......--..-.-. eenushinawaspselseon () 5, 600 (*) 5, 526 
CO PO a See eee ee eee () 61, 600 (1) 38, 371 
DEO EINLE..... ck cnetcnnatensovtenmmmendin @) 44, 388 (1) 53, 353 
i ae eee ae erm SE i cetncsscatn ae 


1 To be announced not later than Feb. 1, 1957, pursuant to Public Law 609, 84th Cong. 
2 Disapproved in referendum held Dec. 29, 1955. 


Referendum.—Within 30 days after issuance of proclamation of quotas, a 
referendum must be held. Farmers vote for quotas for 3 years and quotas become 
effective only if approved by at least two-thirds of the farmers voting. The only 
kind of tobacco with respect to which a referendum must be held is cigar filler and 
binder. Farmers will vote on whether they favor marketing quotas for 3 years 
beginning with the 1957 marketing year. 
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Number of allotment farms and acreage allotted, 1957 and 1956 crops 


1956 crop 

















1957 crop ep FoR GS 
State and kind of tobacco acreage 
allotted Estimated Acreage 
(preliminary)} number of allotted 
farms 
Flue-cured: 

Alabama....-- a rai re neat Dba ators ee site ay «AER. fe 500 289 555. 68 
ae. i. ->---- 15, 093 6, 794 18, 858. 82 
Mae 0G. 36 SLO de isd. diss oats 72, 119 28, 761 90, 074. 72 
North Carolina.-........-.---.---.---- 469, 285 126, 821 586, 059. 41 
South Carolina__- -_- 82, 539 26, 525 103, 032. 84 
Virginia _ _--- - : ete 71, 284 24, 006 89, 002. 16 

IGN. 2 sid 2a i 2 1, 780 }.-.--- |- , 

| 
es 8 i aa esate aitine tah 712, 600 213, 196 887, 583. 63 
Burley: | 

Alabama....- Be = iis cide <b ated oe np ‘ {ers aes 34 28. 85 
Arkansas_._- A parton 74 52. 48 
Georgia -- - ati ‘ Led 210 | 89. 33 
TEST ee ee See oper aneen Li aMbabeals sea socabew 20 6. 50 
Bs 6 3. Sess bas - | Seite 9, 867 | 7, 767. 31 
Kansas_-.-_- ion 74 | 95. 64 
Kentucky - -- | baad | 151, 746 200, 242. 64 
nce sbrenee cvspawepeweowe | anbeitetl 1, 729 3, 203. 31 
North Carolina- hy 17, 931 10, 115. 48 
Ohio fa 4 11, 533 9, 987. 08 
Oklahoma. . a 1 | 4.00 
Pennsylvania._..--..--- 3 | 2. 42 
South Carolina. -.- | 11 | 4.15 
Tennessee _ _- - - | 92, 004 63, 278. 31 
Texas... 2 | . 40 
Virginia. _ 17, 110 | 10, 972. 71 
West Virginia__ 2, 856. 13 


ONG Ani hil. shee ed csddenues 
Fire-cured: 
Illinois _- 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Tete... 2 Sse 
Air-cured: 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Sun-cured: Virginia.-..........-..--- 
Cigar filler and binder: 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana_. 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota. ; 

New Hampshire a 

New York 

Ohio_. 

Pennsylvania. 

Vermont.__- 

Wisconsin -- 


Southern Maryland: 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Virginia. --.- 


4, 818 


307, 167 


308, 706. 74 


1 |} 


0.34 

8, 970 | 19, 006. 12 
8, 535 | 21, 354. 27 
7, 420 9, 752. 67 
24, 926 50, 113. 40 
142 64. 09 
19, 643 17, 688. 19 
4,719 06 


2, 978. 


24, 504 


20, 730. : 


4, 159 | 5, 526. 22 
, 570 9, 819. 63 
3 7.06 

] 1.47 

1 8. 49 
1,015 5, 019. 98 
133 249. 09 

1 | 1.14 

154 | 187, 12 
1,912 | 5, 001. 98 
189 | 323. 21 

1 | 7.09 
7,109 | 17, 745. 23 
12, 089 38, 371. 49 
6, 928 53, 314. 36 
1 .10 

106 38. 94 


7,035 53, 353. 40 





1 Not yet determined. 
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The amount of the national quota, less that portion set aside for new farms 
and small farms is apportioned among the States on the basis of the production 
in each State during the 5 calendar years preceding the calendar year in which 
the quota is proclaimed. Adjustments in State production data must be made 
to the extent necessary to make correction for abnormal conditions of production, 
for small farms, and for trends in production, giving due consideration to seed- 
bed and other plant diseases. 

The Secretary is authorized to convert the State poundage quota into a State 
acreage allotment on the basis of average yield per acre of tobacco in the State 
during the 5 years preceding the year in which the quota is proclaimed with 
appreetints adjustments for abnormal conditions of production. 

here the State quota is converted to a State acreage allotment, farm acreage 
allotments are established on the basis of past acreage, adjusted for abnormal 
weather and plant diseases, land, labor, and equipment available for production 
of tobacco; crop-rotation practices and the soil and other physical factors affect- 
ing the production of tobacco. Local committees allot the acreage among the 
farms on which tobacco is produced. Where farm acreage allotments are estab- 
lished, the farm quota is the actual production of tobacco from the farm acreage 
allotment. 

Tobacco marketed in excess of the farm marketing quota is subjeet to a penalty 
per pound of 75 percent of the average market price for such kind of tobacco for 
the preceding marketing year. 

Whenever the Secretary determines that, under the marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments established for any kind of tobaceo, the production of any one 
or more of the types comprising such kind of tobacco will not be sufficient to 
meet market demands and carryover requirements for such type or types of 
tobacco, the Secretary must make appropriate increases. ‘The increases are made 
on the basis of production of such type or types of tobacco during the same 
period of years considered in establishing farm marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments for the kind of tobacco involved. 


Peanut acreage allotments and marketing quotas (497 counties) 


Quotas must be proclaimed each year regardless of the supply situation. The 
national marketing quota must be equal to the average quantity of peanuts 
harvested for nuts during the 5 years immediately preceding the year in which 
the quota is proclaimed, adjusted for current trends and prospective demand 
conditions. 

A national marketing quota for the 1956 crop of peanuts of 725,305 tons and 
a national acreage allotment of 1,610,000 acres were announced on November 
9, 1956. Both the marketing quota and the national acreage allotment for the 
1957 crop are at the minimum levels permitted by law. 

In a referendum held December 11, 1956, approximately 94 percent of the 
farmers voting approved marketing quotas for 3 marketing years beginning 
with the 1957 marketing year. 


Estimated number of allotment farms and acreage allotted, 1957 and 1956 crops 











} 
State 1957 acreage | Allotment | 1956 acreage 
allotment | farms | allotment 
| 

Alabama... .._..__- eit ddd GR. dies 217, 965 | 19, 169 217, 997 
IK <a ich nie wba ‘ sb é co eet 717 25 717 
Arkansas. ........-- ay nasmegeitice ae 4, 220 | 457 | 4, 220 
California........... era Jide du ctbtok bn seadet 940 | 25 | 940 
PieriG@Ge. .....<.... bee : é we } 54, 777 5, 544 54, 800 
Georgia ...........-.. pubcbiindicki 5, sepia bilictteieintedln tl 524, 611 33, 816 525, 333 
Louisiana.---....-...-.- 1, 963 40 1, 963 
Mississippi. ..-.--- 2 b atddodlccil ebsiti dizi Js. 7, 557 227 7, 557 
Missouri... ......----- ea white othialin—ol 246 | 2 246 
DNS I pee ae) ook salts hu os ilo Ui bane bike citiuinies | 4, 906 468 5, 388 
North Carolina. .----- mh Min ; ao ee at 168, 813 18, 607 191, 758 
Oklahoma. - a coqanwahe “mes moeee 137, 323 | 15, 726 137, 323 
South Carolina. -- ial sod oll 13, 743 | 1, 673 14, 511 
"RP OMMNNNS. <5 oon d scaedcc 3 sho isthe) hanes 3, 564 429 3, 670 
Re ile tein a ee ee ees i : veatiamel 355, 063 21, 897 355, 063 
VG. «cana cts. Athi at tl So ddh ae 105, 542 8, 958 120, 645 
Reserve for new farms. -...._...-- ‘ ocncpeeee ae al 8, 050 oli ; 8, 211 
ad eeprempensennanetnae ti niesitengsiiiinlitita tad 

IE aie acinar ut Eas siden eeenseidhiesentacnmeiicnciel kat Ane 127, 063 1, 650, 342 

| 
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The national marketing quota must be converted to a national acreage allot- 
ment by dividing the quota by the normal yield per acre of peanuts for the 
United States determined on the basis of the average yield per acre in the preceding 
5 calendar years with necessary adjustments for trends in yields and for abnormal 
conditions of production. 

The national acreage allotment less the acreage set aside for new farms is 
apportioned among the States on the basis of the State’s share of the national 
acreage allotment for the preceding year. 

State acreage allotment is apportioned through local committees among farms 
on the basis of past acreage of peanuts, taking into consideration previous allot- 
ments, abnormal conditions, land, labor and equipment available for the produc- 
tion of peanuts, crop-rotation practices, and soil and other physical factors affect- 
ing the production of peanuts. 

Whenever the Secretary determines that, on the basis of average yields per 
acre by types, adjusted for trends and abnormal conditions, the supply of any 
type or types is insufficient to meet the demand for cleaning and shelling purposes 
at which the Commodity Credit Corporation may sell its stocks of such peanuts, 
the Secretary is required to make appropriate increases in State acreage allot- 
ments. No State, however, may be increased above the acreage harvested in 
the State in 1947. 

The amount of the farm marketing quota is the actual production of the farm 
acreage allotment. 

The marketing of peanuts in excess of the farm marketing quota, or the market- 
ing of peanuts from any farm for which no acreage allotment was determined, is 
subject. to a penalty at a rate equal to 75 percent of the support price for peanuts 
for the marketing year beginning in the calendar year in which such peanuts 
are produced. 

Quotas are not applicable to any farm on which the acreage of peanuts harvested 
for nuts is | acre or less 


Wheat acreage allotments and marketing quotas (2,510 counties) 

Quotas must be proclaimed whenever in anv calendar year the total supply for 
the marketing year beginning in such calendar year exceeds normal supply by 
more than 20 percent or the total supply is not less than normal supply and the 
average farm price for 3 successive months does not exceed 66 percent of parity. 

On May 15, 1956, marketing quotas were proclaimed for the 1957 crop of wheat 
based upon the following determination of normal supply for the 1957 crop and 
the marketing quota position as indicated by the supply percentage. 


Million 

f bushels 

Normal supply and marketing quota level: (adjusted) 
1. Domestic consumption, 1955-56 (adjusted) - 1675 
2. Exports, 1956—57_ _ _- > 275 
3. Total (item 1 plus item 2) 950 
4. Allowance for carryover (20 percent of item 3)__- 190 
5. Normal supply (item 3 plus item 4) 1, 140 

6. Marketing quota level (120 percent of item 5) - 1 





Total supply and supply percentage: 


7. Estimated carryover, July 1, 1956_- ‘ 1, 080 
8. Estimated production, 1956_ _- 870 
9. Estimated imports, marketing year 1956—57- 4 
10. Total supply (item 7 plus item 8 plus item 9)-_-- 1, 954 
11. Supply percentage (item 10 divided by item 5) -- -- 171. 4 
Determination of national acreage allotment: 

1. Normal year’s domestic consumption _--_--million bushels_- 675 
2. Normal year’s exports : 5 i . do. 280 
3. Total (item 1 plus item 2) do__- 955 

4. 30 percent of normal year’s domestic consumption and 
exports _ _ _- cwoweern ta million bushels 286 

5. Normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 30 
DOROONG a 6 ono oom. ; __million bushels 1, 241 


1 Adjusted to provide a more normal amount of wheat for domestic use. 
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Million 
bushels 
Determination of national acreage allotment—Continued (adjusted) 
6. Indicated carryover, July 1, 1957_.------ million bushels - 1, 045 
7. Estimated imports, marketing year 1957—58- ------- WO sien 3 
8. Total (item 6 plus item 7). --.-.------------ a 1, 048 
9. Production needed in 1957 (item 5 minus item 8) - - .do_---. 193 
10. National average yield per planted acre ------- bushels_- 15. 6 


11. National acreage allotment (item 9 divided by item 10) 
. : acres__ 12, 371, 795 
12. Minimum national acreage allotment (established by law) 
; acres__ 55, 000, 000 


State acreage allotments which are based on wheat acreages for the past 10 
years with adjustments for planting trends, weather, and other factors, were 
announced on May 16. 


Acreage allotments for commercial wheat States, 1957 and 1956 crops 





| 

















State 1956 acre- | 1957 acreage ] State | 1956 acre- | 1957 acre- 
age allotted | allotted | jage allotted jage allotted 
awtiiey - —|— - } = 

Arkansas --- | 47, 433 53, 479 || Ohio = .---| 1,594, 233 1, 558, 108 
eee | : 455, 719 | 436, 142 || eee “arog | 4, 0, 057 4, 878, 623 
olorado...__. 2, 702,237 | 2,766,025 |} Oregon_- tas - 19, 522 819, 060 
Delaware... ._- = | 36, 370 | 33, 601 | Pennsylvania._....._.-- 620, 185 600, 754 
Georgia___-- 105, 624 | 103, 143 |} South Carolina___- 133, 488 136, 151 
a. ae ia = 816 | 1,156, 480 |) yuth Dakota_- | 2,749, 275 2, 746, 578 
inois - | 1,384,461 | 1,414,575 || Tennessee _- | 199, 261 198, 701 
oe rememaes | *iseass | tisass || Utah oo | Sidon | aagus 
Te ablivcit a dened . 3Y, 4435 | 0, 4509 |} Utan......._... ‘ | 314, 9¢ 314, 302 
Kansas | 10, 587, 206 10, 615, 188 | Virginia. __- 261, 043 252, 514 
ek | 219. 495 | 213, 891 |} won eto | 2,009, 033 1, 994, 450 
aryland-__-. 187, 546 178, 898 fest Virginia._.- | 42, 956 40, 030 
Michigan 969, 478 957,020 || Wisconsin 45, 147 | 40, 215 
aes ta. 1 63 = he a = I Wyoming._._._-- 303, 725 298, 678 
issouri_____- : , 163, 686 | , 253, 735 |__| 

Montana. -_.---- 4,002,138 | 4,042, 623 i} Total, commercial 
Nebraska... _..._.- . 3, 200,332 | 3, 234, 827 || area__.. | 54,871,924 | 54,900, 115 

New Jersey-_...----- es 55, 141 53, 859 || Total, noncommercial 
New Mexico 0.00022.2-.| 465,924 | 470,705 || area’ - = 73, 076 83, 385 
New York _ _.- 312,175 | 317,602 || National reserve._____- 55, 000 16, 500 
North Carolina | 283, 395 284, 254 |} | ————— 
North Dakota__ 7, 321, 263 7, 327, 856 | Total_....._........]| 55,000, 000 55, 000, 000 

iI 


In a referendum held July 20, 1956, 87.5 percent of the farmers voting favored 
marketing quotas on the 1957 crop of wheat. 

The national acreage allotment (less a reserve of not to exceed 1 percent thereof) 
is apportioned among States on the basis of the acreage seeded for the production 
of wheat during the 10 calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the national acreage allotment is determined, with adjustments for abnormal 
weather conditions and for trends in acreage. 

The State acreage allotment, less a reserve of not to exceed 3 percent. thereof, is 
apportioned among the counties on the basis of the acreage seeded for the produc- 
tion of wheat during the 10 calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the national acreage allotment is determined, with adjustments for 
abnormal weather conditions and trends in acreage during such period and for the 
promotion of soil conservation practices. 

The allotment to the county is apportioned, through local committees, among 
farms on the basis of past acreage of wheat tillable acres, crop-rotation practices, 
type of soil, and topography. Not more than 3 percent of the county allotment 
must be apportioned to farms on which wheat has not been planted during any 
of the 3 marketing years preceding the marketing year in which the allotment is 
made. 

The farm marketing quota is the actual production from the acreage planted 
to wheat on the farm less the farm marketing excess. The farm marketing 
excess is the normal yield times the excess acres but it may not exceed the differ- 
ence between the actual production on the farm less normal production of the 
acreage allotment. The rate of penalty on wheat is 45 percent of the parity price 
per bushel on wheat as of May | of the calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 
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Tne penalty may be avoided by (1) storing farm marketing excessi a accordance 
with regulations established by the Secretary or (2) delivering such excess to the 
Secretary for his disposal. The farm marketing excess is subject to penalty even 
though it is used on the farm. 

A wheat marketing quota is not applicable to any farm on which the acreage 
planted to wheat does not exceed 15 acres or the normal production of the acreage 
planted to wheat of the current crop is less than 200 bushels. If, for any market- 
ing year, the acreage allotment for wheat for any State is 25,000 acres or less, 
the Secretary may designate such State as outside the commercial wheat-produc- 
ing area for such marketing year. 


Cotton acreage allotments and marketing quotas (1,096 counties) 


A national marketing quota must be proclaimed whenever, during any calendar 
year, it is determined that the total supply exceeds the normal supply for upland 
cotton and for extra long staple cotton, whenever the total supply exceeds normal 
supply by more than 8 percent. 

Upland cotton ——On August 31, 1956, a national marketing quota of 11,014,493 
bales and a national acreage allotment of 17,391,304 acres were announced. In 
accordance with the provisions of section 302 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the 
national acreage allotment is the same as for 1956 and the national marketing 
quota has been set at the number of bales required to provide an acreage allot- 
ment of this size. 





Total supply, 1956-57 marketing year: Bales 
Se nee Ro TOOO G8 OL, tune See wo duepepeds cucee 14, 100, 000 
= hme proguction, 1950.00.40. ..u0 suc. be es 113, 400, 000 
Be Eeenene memories Uialuecdl thes, et pe bone 50, 000 
4. Total (item 1+ item 2+ item 3)-.........--..-...-.----- 2 27, 550, 000 

Normal supply, 1956-57 marketing year: aan 
5.. Dotaestic. consumption, 1956... .- ..-.. ---- sui .----- 9, 100, 000 
a. SE IONE, CUE Chile Pe ad panne tate nmebacnen 4, 500, 000 
Te eee Seen seenn GO)... ce i Lee ler .... 13, 600, 000 
8. Allowance for carryover (30 percent of item 7)_.___..----- 4, 080, 000 
D. Teen SEONG REE On ee ced bha bee bh. dan one 17, 680, 000 
10. Supply percentage (item 4~-item 9)___..--.._--- percent__ 155. 8 


State acreage allotments were announced on October 17, 1956. 


1 August crop estimate. 
2 Includes the commodity set-aside from normal marketing channels under title I of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 and excludes stockpile and current crop ginnings prior to August 1. 
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Acreage allotted, 1957 compared with 1956 crop 





i 


1957 crop | 1956 crop 
State } acreage acreage 





| allotted allotted 

I a ee nr aw __....----| 1,028,617 | 1,025, 141 
Be en nS ies). MWe IRUIS obec ula 1 360, 892 | 343, 640 
Arenas i 5s 5 bits heb Sled dds ‘ ih bide £45. lode aleibaed 1, 416, 891 | 1, 424, 511 
IN i nd Ste oot oe ie shan etic’ hi eeatieousiat nein 4 810, 445 | 782, 405 
PE. dtsb Cok ccuswaskinocnane } ee cient amee 38, 671 36, 974 
RS ae aes be bd | 904, 813 | 903, 221 
REO s4sn5~ 4) 5~- i aeupess ct. 54 Mefet- ast -lcige Ssissh es. tak 3, 182 3, 110 
pS Re RE Se ee pe bd ite tba tie olde Se | 30 29 
Kentucky ---- 4 wt Bn 7, 966 7, 799 
Louisiana - --__--_- BIO! ’ CLD. econ wei 609, 540 | 610, 891 
Maryland. - bot sy, 4 ea mebeie Sixtibo3<L : 25 | 25 
Mississippi 1, 643, 544 1, 646, 562 
Missouri dant dmeee ib é aa es 376, 103 | 378, 055 
Nevada. _... put sau : E78 os 3, 320 | 2, 324 
New Mekxico......-. oh av édadded ; obueeeh ash See LLidt a bbiee | 184, 029 179, 378 
North Carolina.......... iis ainda occa Sided tiwcmn adios Aedes | 492, 877 483, 932 
Oklahoma.--_......... m. rn sibel | 841, 990 845, 616 
South Carolina__ 4 WWedcidee i 5 4 } 727, 837 726, 193 
"FemIeeeeel.t. «sik bss sk nsces scenes ; ‘ +4 569, 335 563, 491 
Texas aaa i 6 dott aiahiesitas ie | 7, 547, 508 7, 410, 893 
Virginia. __- Fe Cai he aah A lean hetan tian 17, 925 | 17, 114 

Total 6b -desnaba-< 5 SCL isk bab sszee abd Bole 1 17, 585, 463 17, 391, 304 

| 








1 Includes additional acreage required for 1957 State allotment to equal 99 percent of 1956 allotment and 
also allocation to the State from the national reserve to provide minimum farm allotments pursuant to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 





Extra long staple cotton.—-On October 5, 1956, a national marketing quota of 
76,565 bales and a national acreage allotment of 89,357 acres were proclaimed for 
the 1957 crop. 

Quotas and allotments will apply principally to American-Egyptian, Sea Island 
(in the continental United States and Puerto Rico) and Sealand cotton. 











Total supply, 1956-57 marketing vear: Bales 
}. Garryover Ame: 1) 1986s syuL. lo sectte cle Se ou 19a 
2. Indicated production, 1956_.......i...-...-..-.-- pans 246, 100 
3. Estimated inwpdrte: cupus. lo taser Wet sgint ul pee lex Je 10, 000 
4. Total (item 1+item 2+item 3)___..__-________- aa 7 246, 200 
Normal supply, 1956-57 marketing year: 
5. Domestic consumption, 1956____._....______- ‘ 130, 000 
6. Estimated exports._...__.__...__...------ a 10, 000 
7. Total (item 5+item 6)_____ -- ig . J ie “170, 000 
8. Allowance for carryover (30 percent of item 7) _. 51, 000 
9. “Total (item 7+ item 8). 2 Cou ee at MGI. viel Raa 
10. Supply percentage (item 4- item 9) percent __-_-_-_- BTU Lh 131.4 
2 October crop estimate. 
Acreage allotted, by State, 1956 crop compared with 1955 
aaa A 4 Sli eee eliiipaeatheds 
Number of designated | 1957 acreage | 1956 acreage 
counties | allotted allotted 
Pierce PS yee ee Tr Mra ere Te Be Srresiry 
Arizona- wath ; 9 : 36, 657 | 18, 433 
STIRS sp cinise <tncswee 2 = | 616 291 
Florida... 15 | 1, 301 559 
Georgia : : 3... 135 120 
New Mexico i 5 17, 522 8, 424 
(| As stecsevenie 11. ---+| 29, 983 15, 770 
SO Te ia ..| North and South areas. -.-.. 3, 143 1, 708 


Biel cicicnctschaeodntbesocesmsudecccnstaialuanigabeasioercd Irs te! | 89, 357 | 45, 305 
i 
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In referenda held December 11, 1956, 92.4 percent of the farmers voting favored 
_ quotas for the 1957 crop of Upland cotton and 94.4 percent favored quotas for 
extra long staple cotton. 

The national acreage allotment is apportioned to the States on the basis of the 
acreage planted to cotton (or regarded as planted) in the 5 calendar years immedi- 
ately preceding the calendar year in which the national marketing quota is pro- 
claimed with adjustments for abnormal weather. 

The State acreage allotment is apportioned to counties on the basis of the 
acreage planted (or regarded as planted) to cotton in the 5 calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the calendar year in which the national marketing quota is 
proclaimed with adjustments for abnormal weather. 

The State committee is authorized to reserve not to exceed 10 percent (15 
percent in the case of 1 State) of the State allotment for adjustments in county 
allotments due to trends in acreage, abnormal conditions affecting plantings, 
small or new farms, or to correct inequities in farm allotments and to prevent 
hardship. 

The county acreage allotment (less the reserve) is apportioned to farms on which 
cotton has been planted in any 1 of the past 3 years, (1) by allotting initially to 
each farm the smaller of 5 acres or the highest number of acres planted to cotton 
in such 3-year period and (2) by allotting the remainder to farms (other than those 
whose initial allotment was the highest number of acres planted in the past 3 
years) on the basis of a county cropland percentage, excluding the acreages devoted 
to specified crops and nonirrigated lands in irrigated areas. No farm may be 
allotted an acreage under this provision in excess of the highest number of acres 
planted in the past 3 years. 

The county committee may reserve not to exceed 15 percent of the county 
allotment for establishing new farm allotments and for adjusting old farm 
allotments, but not less than 20 percent of the reserve must be allotted to farms 
which otherwise would receive allotments of not more than 15 acres. 

The farm marketing quota is the actual production from acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm less the farm marketing excess. The farm marketing excess 
is the normal yield times excess acres, but it may not exeeed the difference be- 
tween the actual production on the farm less the normal production of the acreage 
allotment. 

For Upland cotton, the farm marketing excess is subject to a penalty at a rate 
equal to 50 percent of parity price as of June 15 of the calendar year in which the 
crop is produced and for extra long staple cotton the penalty rate is the higher 
of 50 percent of parity price or 50 percent of support price. 


Corn acreage allotments (894 counties) 


The Agricultural Act of 1956 made acreage allotments on the 1956 crop of corn 
ineffective and provided that a referendum of farmers be held not later than 
December 15, 1956, to determine whether farmers favor base acreages in lieu of 
acreage allotments for the 1957 and subsequent crops of corn for the duration of 
the acreage reserve program. Inasmuch as less than two-thirds of the farmers 
voting in the referendum held December 11, 1956, voted in favor of base acreages, 
acreage allotments on corn will continue in effect. 

The acreage allotment of corn for any calendar year shall be that acreage in 
the commercial corn-producing area which, on the basis of the average yield for 
corn in such area during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding such calendar 
year, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions, will produce an amount of corn 
in such area, which together with corn produced in the United States outside 
the commercial corn-producing area and corn imported, make available a supply 
for the marketing year beginning in such calendar year, equal to the normal 
supply. The acreage allotment must be proclaimed not later than February 1 
of the calendar year for which such acreage allotment was determined. 

The acreage allotment for corn is apportioned among counties in the commercial 
corn-producing area on the basis of acreage seeded for the production of corn 
during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year in which 
the apportionment is determined with adjustments for abnormal weather condi- 
tions and for trends in acreage during such period and for the promotion of soil 
conservation practices. 

The acreage allotment for the county is apportioned through local committees 
among the farms within the county on the basis of tillable acreage, crop-rotation 
practices, type of soil, and topography. 

Although not expressly provided for in legislation, the acreage allotment for 
the commercial corn-producing area is apportioned among the States in such 
area to facilitate administration. 
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On October 22, 1956, a commercial corn-producing area of 894 counties in 24 
States was announced for the 1957 crop of corn. The designated area for 1957 
includes one more State (Georgia) than in 1956 and 53 additional corn counties, 
A national acreage allotment was established for the 1957 crop of corn and State 
acreage allotments were announced on November 21, 1956. 


Computation of 1957 national acreage allotment 











Normal suppl y: Million bushels 
1. Domestic consumption (1956-57) adjusted___._._.____---- 3, 044 
a. Sexporte (3057-58); estimates: 25202. S22 LL Pe eee 110 
3. Vétel: (itetn 14> item: Sis. a 2d See ke 13 3, 154 
4. Allowance for carryover (15 percent of item 3)-_.......---- 473 
5. Normal supply (item 3+ item 4)_._-.--__-_~- ne 3, 627 
Acreage allotment: 

o. Cartvover indicated Oct. 1, 1967... oi on ce cc cece 1, 415 
Ta Total production needed (item 5—item 6)_____------ 2, 212 

8. Estimated production outside of commercial area and 
RN he drt aiis sre 00 ontarctrancured iw autem alate aren ones 534 

9. Production needed in commercial area (item 7—item 
Welsta et sees Shee een tet adaes Ree apetie 1, 678 
10. Adjusted average yield in commercial area (bushels per acre) - — 45.0 
11. Indicated allotment for 1957 (acres)_........._---------- 37, 288, 889 

1957 crop 1956 crop 
State Poth 1 i Aste ieed : ss Mal 
Number | Number |Acreage allotted 
} commercial) Acreage allotted} commercial) and terminated 
counties | counties | by Public Law 
540 

BE oles te? Rage neel psec hl ieee) 3 | 303, 314 | 4 227, 926 
Ee caste fin Sete cn eee ac 4 87, 706 | 3 | 79, 970 
Delaware. ...... a RR A Nall, 3 | 108, 971 3 | 130, 282 
Georgia... ..... Aan apelin’ : i 14 | 378, 147 | <nss|=---o=uanetiiaieae 
Illinois___- le ee a 102 | 5, 857, 909 102 7, 008, 873 
Indiana !..----___- 92 | 3,016, 533 | 90 | 3, 576, 766 
lowa iG. eee mare oy: 99 | 6, 862, 686 | 99 | 8, 201, 379 
Kansas !._.........- * fet 23 | 905,079 | 23 1,076, 860 
Kentucky !_____- ee oe sa 52 909, 810 | 49 | 1, 032, 806 
Maryland !.____. ol 16 283, 825 | 13 | 271, 640 
Michigan. . -_--.-.- ide “a 35 995, 695 35 | 1, 179, 378 
Minnesota !............- ° “i 60 3, 436, 176 58 4, 058, 157 
Missouri !_.-_- cial : | 72 2, 381, 250 71 | 2, 814, 884 
Nebraska 1 CA 61 | 4, 172, 390 | 61 | 4, 965, 412 
New Jersey !_.- ie daSan ll | 104, 900 8 | 100, 820 
North Carolina ! 7 ; 32 | 850, 262 | 27 | 858, 604 
North Dakota- - - -- ingens -| l 71, 182 1 | 84, 725 
Ohio 1... + eter! 71 | 2, 156, 784 68 | 2, 534, 035 
Pennsylvania !_ a . 7 5 si | 31 582, 079 29 | 693, 062 
South Dakota... ; gis 32 1, 948, 675 32 2, 319, 492 
Tennessee ! eatin 25 458, 135 16 | 414, 680 
Virginia. 7 : 1( 123, 548 | 10 | 147, 059 
West Virginia-. - a ‘ 2 15, 835 | 2 | 18, 901 
Wisconsin !_. - we . 38 1, 297, 998 36 | 1, 484, 832 
TUNES shins oie nan bab eebuees sta | 894 37, 288, 889 840 43, 280, 543 

! 





| i 


! Acreage for 1956 and 1957 not comparable because of changes in number of counties included in the come 
mercial producing area. 


Rice acreage allotments and marketing quotas (155 counties) 

On November 20, 1956, a national rice acreage allotment of 1,652,596 acres 
and marketing quotas for the 1957 crop of rice based on this acreage were pro- 
claimed. 

Marketing quotas for rice must be proclaimed whenever in any calendar year 
it is determined that the total supply of rice for the marketing year beginning in 
such calendar year will exceed normal supply for such marketing year by more 
than 10 percent. Marketing quotas for any crop of rice may be proclaimed at 
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any time during the calendar year preceding the calendar year in which the crop 
will be produced. 

A referendum must be held within 30 days after the proclamation of quotas 
to determine whether farmers approve quotas. In order to become effective, at 
least two-thirds of the farmers voting must favor quotas. 

Not later than December 31 of each calendar year, a national acreage allotment 
for the crop of rice to be produced in the next calendar year must be proclaimed. 
The national acreage allotment is that acreage which will, on the basis of the 
national average yield of rice for the five preceding calendar years, produce an 
amount of rice adequate, together with the estimated carryover from the market- 
ing year ending in the calendar year then current, to make available a supply for 
the pparteting year beginning in the next calendar year, not less than the normal 
supply. 


Determination of normal supply, marketing quota level, tolal supply and supply 
percentage 

Thousand 

hundred- 





Normal supply and marketing quota level: weights 
1. Estimated domestic consumption, 1955-56_-...........--.---- 125, 854 
By MBtIUMO GRDOTES, TOG0-O7 6 decece eee eo a. 220, 832 
3. em COON Dl SROUR Th i. Osan we pba o's eine 46, 686 
4, Allowance for carryover (10 percent of item 3)_.-...._._.-_---- 4, 669 
5. Normal supply (item 3+ item’'4)_........-.._.1------- ..* 51, 355 
6. Marketing quota level (110 percent of item 5)_..._-_._-..----- 56, 490 
Total supply and supply percentage: 
7. elerewower on Aue. 2. IORR sioote bu ol cbse bn ccna _... 34, 600 
8. Estimated smemeion 1 BON s . coduccscn deol! iceans ... 46, 290 
9. Estimated imports, 1956-57...........---- Vie. hatin binrectk 300 
10. Total supply (items 7+ item 8+ item 9)____.____-_-_--- 81, 190 
11. Supply percentage (item 10++-item 5)_____- see atl acdeee ween 158. 1 


1 Adjusted to exclude 1 million hundredweight used by brewing industry which was unusually large in 
1955-56 due to prevailing low price for brewers rice in relation to prices for corn grits, and to exclude 1.5 
million hundredweight ground for feed and exported but which is carried in the utilization figures as domes- 
tically fed since the export of such rice is not raported by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 Adjusted to reflect average exports during the 5-year period, 1951-55. Exports for 1956-57 are unusually 
large due to heavy movement under the 480 program. 


Determination of normal supply and national acreage allotment 


Pr ee Pree” Pe Thousand 
Normal supply:! hundredweights 
1. Estimated domestic consumption, 1956-57 25, 690 
Estimated exports, 1957-58 _ _ - 18, 000 
3. Total (item 1+-item 2)____.-- : 13, 690 
4. Allowance for carryover (10 perce ent of item 3) 4, 369 
5. ORD IE ILONID) oa ad bon aw eirelewiewdve ane 48, 059 

National acreage allotment: 

6. Estimated carryover on Aug. 1, 1957_____.__-_--- 17, 000 
7. Indicated production needed in 1957 (item 5—item 6) 31, 059 
8. National average yield per planted acre, 1952—56___ pounds 2, 593 
9. Indicated acreage allotment (item 7--item 8)_____.-_acres 1, 197, 802 
10. Minimum national acreage allotment for 1957 - do 1, 652, 596 


: Normal supply is for the marketing year commencing in the calendar year for which the national acreage 
allotment is determined. 


In a referendum held December 11, 1956, 91.0 percent of the [farmers voting 
favored marketing quotas for the 1956 crop of rice. 


ET A 
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Acreage allotted 1957 compared with 1956 


| 
| Apportion- | Total allotted 
| ment of 1957 
| national rice 
allotment 





Arizona access <a swe bibin weds 229 
eee. ou... waist... 48 9 = Se SE. on BS 398, 890 
CN co so ccna eouadeuede jie btaai ed Sa > 299, 674 | 
956 

20 | 

474, 863 

; ot aden ae ; 46, 660 

MNS beans ea do essence ee 4, 578 
North Carolina Vick abe sedll dale eel dca bid : 29 
Oklahoma Sele ciltineacrare alate wesnstidedaOe 149 
RRR) eee Dette atta kate Laine aed 2, 846 
CNA . hisidi co chucdecscns Scans milbea i a 517 
422, 185 

1, 651, 596 | 

| 1, 000 | 


1, 652, 596 





The national acreage allotment, less a reserve of not to exceed 1 percent thereof 
for apportionment to farms receiving allotments which are inadequate because 
of an insufficient State or county allotment or because rice was not planted on 
the farm during all the preceding 5 years, is apportioned among the rice-producing 
States on the basis of the average number of acres of rice in each State during the 
preceding 5 years, with adjustments for trends in acreage during such period. 

The State acreage allotment is apportioned in 1 of 2 ways: 

1. To rice producers on the basis of past production of rice by the producer, 
taking into consideration the acreage allotments previously established for such 
producer (in the State), abnormal conditions affecting acreage, land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of rice, crop-rotation practices, and the 
soil and other physical factors affecting the production of rice. Not more than 
3 percent of the State acreage allotment is apportioned to persons who have not 
produced rice during any one of the past 5 years. The producer allotments so 
determined are assigned to farms on which the producers will be engaged in 
producing the crop of rice for which the allotments are established. 

2. If the Secretary, upon recommendation of the State committee determines 
that such action will facilitate the effective administration of the act, the State 
acreage allotment is apportioned to farms on which rice has been produced during 
any one of such period of years on the basis of foregoing factors using past produc- 
tion of rice on the farm and the acreage allotments previously established for 
the farm in lieu of past production of rice by the producer and the acreage allot- 
ments previously established for such producers. Not more than 3 percent of 
the State acreage allotment is apportioned to farms on which rice has not been 
produced for the past 5 years on the basis of the applicable factors heretofore 
mentioned. 

The farm marketing quota is the actual production on the farm less ‘farm 
marketing excess.’”’ The farm marketing excess is the normal production of the 
number of acres planted in excess of the farm acreage allotment, except that the 
farm marketing excess may not be larger than the amount by which the actual 
production on the farm exceeds the normal production of the farm acreage allot- 
ment if the producer furnishes proof of such actual production to the Secretary. 

Whenever marketing quotas are in effect the producer is subject to a penalty 
on the farm marketing excess at a rate per pound equal to 50 percent of the 

arity price as of June 15 of the calendar year in which the crop is produced, 

he penalty may be avoided or postponed by storage or by disposing of the 
commodity in such other manner not inconsistent with the purposes of the act, 
as the Secretary shall prescribe, including delivery to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or other agency within the Department. 





1970 


QUOTA PENALTY COLLECTIONS 


The following table shows the cumulative marketing quota penalty collections 
which, except for refunds to producers, are eventually covered into the general 
fund of the Treasury. 


Summary of cumulative net marketing quota penalty collections through Dec. 31, 1955 
































Marketing year Tobacco Peanuts | Wheat Cotton Rice Total 
— | a woe 9 — — ae — ieondins 
1938-39__........-- I sc cn sedi oi Nic caleanaditoereicaboranead $218, 382. 38 -----| $1, 161, 607. 38 
PR os 8554 d obec biucbensste bbe teins pias 518, 628.98 |_.-- aosl 518, 628. 98 
1940-41______ 672, 010. 20 : biasing nipiihy iain 672, 923. 32 |_. — 1, 344, 933, 52 
1941-42 184, 972. 89 $44, 110.13 | $13, 111,042.87 | 2,009, 036.69 |_...._.____- 15, 349, 162. 58 
1942-43 422, 393. 90 104, 840. 90 2, 037, 182. 66 | 1, 489, 990.83 |_. . 4, 054, 408. 29 
1943-44 2 Te SE Fees esinwkaen lsciasbasiowsiod Ssnimebuiwncual 514, 563, 85 
1944-45 1, 738, 585. 09 | |. iad stele ttt | 1, 738, 585. 09 
1945-46............| 4,017, 148. 49 = _ 4, 017, 148. 49 
ars US eee ss detiltnaeltdmaatiiend 4, 064, 339. 73 
Rs oo caaeel eee nen sencnencecs | > 7 1, 005, 258. 52 
1948-49______ & 1, 519, 056. 74 |._._-- om 4 Leu 1, 519, 056. 74 
1949-50__........- 2, 599, 977. 44 139, 243. 25 - esos 2, 739, 220. 69 
1950-51_...........| 3, 890, 715. 22 288, 248. O01 1, 325, 492.03 |- 5, 504, 455. 26 
1951-52_...........| 4, 635, 274.05 557, 158.71 |...- waceti 5, 192, 432. 76 
1952-53... ..| 3, 652, 471. 36 CEE Ban chocineiihoonwsne |. 3, 790, 289. O1 
1953-54_...........| 3, 128, 650. 67 296, 653. 41 pits intiieseiinletarts : a 3, 425, 304. 08 
1954-55_....... 5, 606, 091. 62 165, 198. 74 2, 513, 662. 56 576, 281. 84 8, 861, 234. 76 
WR Oeise cc nccccce 633, 492. 14 474, 790. 41 2, 849, 349. 89 | 2,114, 356.19 | $27, 261.93 6, 099, 250. 56 
Total. ____._|39, 228, 226.91 | 2, 208,061.21 | 20,511, 237.98 | 8, 925,092.26 | 27,261.93 | 70, 899, 880. 29 
| ! 





LEGISLATION ENACTED, 2D SESSION, 84TH CONGRESS, AFFECTING ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENT AND MARKETING QUOTA PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1938 


Tobacco 


Legislation restoring reductions made in 1956 acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas: 

Public Law 425: Burley. 

Public Law 426: Fire-cured and dark air-cured. 

Public Law 427: Maryland. 

Public Law 609: Changes the date by which marketing quotas must be pro- 
claimed from December 1 to February 1 of any marketing year; applicable to all 
kinds of tobacco except flue-cured. 


Peanuts 


Public Law 540: 

(a) Increases marketing quota penalty from 50 percent of the basic rate of the 
loan to 75 percent of support price. 

(b) Provides for 6 percent interest on marketing penalties and for a lien to 
secure the penalties. 


Wheat 


Public Law 431: Provides for increased durum wheat acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas for the 1956 crop for farms located in counties in specified 
States which are (1) capable of producing class II durum wheat and (2) have 
produced such wheat for commercial food products during 1 or more of the 5 
years 1951 through 1955. 

Public Law 540: Extends to 1956 and 1957 crops provision whereby wheat 
producers may release unused portion of allotment without affecting future 
allotments. 


Cotton 

Public Law 540: 

(a) Provides for a 1957 and 1958 national cotton acreage allotment equal to 
the 1956 allotment. 

(b) Provides for 1957 and 1958 100,000 acres to establish minimum farm 
allotments of 4 acres or highest planted acreage in preceding 3 years whichever 
is smaller. For 1956 unused allotted acreage in a State may be used for this 
purpose. 


1971 


Corn 

Public Law 540: 

(a) Terminates acreage allotments for the 1956 crop and substitutes base 
acreages. 

(b) Provides that a referendum shall be held not later than December 15, 
1956, to determine whether farmers favor base acreages in lieu of acreage allot- 
ments with respect to the 1957 and subsequent crops. 

Rice 

Public Law 540: Provides that the 1957 and 1958 allotments shall be the same 
as the final 1956 allotments. 
All basic commodities 


Public Law 540: Provides that within the period 1956-59, inclusive, a pro- 
ducer may preserve his unused acreage allotments (the unused acreage, ‘for pur- 
poses of future allotments, shall be considered to have been planted). The pro- 
ducer must notify the county committee prior to 60 days before the beginning of 
the marketing year of his desire to preserve his allotment. 


FOOD MATERIALS AND REQUIREMENTS 


The Commodity Stabilization Service has been assigned responsibility for part 
of the continuing activities of the Department in the area of preparedness measures 
relating to food and the domestic distribution of farm equipment and supplies, 
Such work is financed from this appropriation, 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Wuirten. I notice you are asking for an increase for this work 
in the amount of $2,037,000. We will be glad to have your general 
statement. 

Mr. Beacu. The general statement Mr. Berger read the other day 
gave the general picture with respect to this appropriation, Mr. 
Chairman. The increase of $2,037,000, was comprised of $2,285,000 
for this appropriation’s share of the 3-year program to increase the 
rates of pay for county office employees to a level commensurate with 
their responsibilities, and, if possible, competitive with those paid by 
other Federal agencies or private employers i in the same area. 

Then there is $291,000, which represents the amount required for 
contributions to the retirement fund, and there is a reduction of 
$539,000 due to savings resulting from the fact that some of the work 
on this program can be done concurrently with the soil-bank program, 
making a net $2,037,000 increase in the appropriation over the amount 
available for 1957. 


WORKLOAD BY COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wuirten. I wish you would include in the record, if it is not 
included in the earlier statement, the workload anticipated with regard 
to the various commodities. 

Mr. Beacnu. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitren. And any changes that might be involved in it. 

Mr. Beacu. Y es, sir. 

(The material requested follows:) 

For the 1957 crops, marketing quotas are in effect on flue-cured, burley, fire- 
cured, dark air-cured, Virginia sun-cured, cigar filler and binder, and southern 
Maryland tobaccos, peanuts, wheat, Upland and extra long staple cotton, and rice. 
Acreage allotments are in effect on the 1957 crop of corn. 


In the fiscal year 1958, determinations of normal supply and total supply will 
have to be made to determine whether quotas will be required on the basie com- 











1972 


modities (except corn). With respect to corn, it will be necessary to determine 
and establish a commercial corn-producing area inasmuch as under existing legis- 
lation acreage allotments are mandatory unless suspended because of a national 
emergency or an increase in export demand. 

.Harly in the fiscal year 1958 it will be necessary to complete measurement for 
performance checking on 1957 allotment farms. During May and June 1958 
performance checking will begin on 1958 allotment farms. Farmers cannot receive 
a marketing card (without which they cannot sell their crop) until performance 
has been checked. This work, therefore, must be done as quickly as possible 
when seasonal development of the crop and weather conditions permit. The 
marketing year for flue-cured tobacco and wheat begins on July 1, for peanuts, 
cotton, and rice on August 1, and for the other kinds of quota tobaccos and corn 
on October 1. 

There is set forth below the anticipated workload with respect to each of the 
commodities. In addition, other jobs are performed for which no data as to 
volume are readily available, such as program formulation, farmer contacts to 
collect basic data, handling appeals and maintajning record of all appeals, posting 
buyers’ reports and records, receiving, depositing, and refunding penalties, closing 
out overplanted farm accounts, rechecking and investigating farm accounts, as 
necessary, issuing marketing certificates (which limits quantity that may be 
marketed), etc. 


Tobacco: Approximate 
Number of States: number 

Flue-cured___- Ye oe 6 

Burley. ---- iad sila Bi Sia 17 

Fire-cured_. . Sila kb he She a 4 

Air-cured___ ite : 3 

Sun-cured_____. uss aes 1 


Cigar filler and binder ___.- 12 
Southern Maryland__- mf 3 
Number of counties: 
Flue-cured__.. , a 244 
Burley __-_--~- : . ey el 3 460 
Fire-cured__ . at ea 56 
Air-cured____- See raat pee 60 
Sun-cured ___- What 00S: 10.89 5.24. 5 l Ld i .2ulh) Sf 
Cigar filler and binder__.__- slieciness amas bles anit ee-'se 57 
Southern Maryland.........-:.#------i Aiden a iebetal 29 
po ER ep ee peep ips ge Salie Sles a dla a 1, 175, 000 
Total number of allotment farms- -_-_-_- BS 585, 000 
Complete measurement for performance checking on 52.5 per- 
cent of 1957 allotment farms (assuming that 47.5 percent 
will have been completed by June 30, 1957)_-.--.--------- 307, 125 
Check approximately 47.5 percent of 1958 allotment farms___- 277, 875 
Review, process, and record basic farm data which are used in 
establishing individual farm allotments___.._....-_------- 585, 000 
Compute individual farm-acreage allotments_____.....----.- 585, 000 
Prepare and mail allotment notices_-_.___.__----- 585, 000 
Hold local referendums on fire-cured and dark air-cured tobaccos 
and certify results ere een eh See ULES Ne oe 118 


” 


Prepare and issue “within quota” and “‘excess marketing cards 

(generally only 1 card is issued for a farm, but more than 1 

may be issued, so that the number may vary)_.---.------- 585, 000 
Prepare marketing- card register showing type of card issued 

(1 is maintained in each county office and I for each county 


in the State office) (585,000 eee oe 1, 874 
Audit county-committee records to determine that the pro- 

grams are being administered properly __..__-_--------- 3 937 

Peanuts: 

ENN AE CUO i es pc aiidunmenwhisu deka ss eo aulbne 3 16 
Number of counties__.......-_--- NiiaBiliilss Seiths aA IalSlo ShULIN 497 
MnO) tun dolleisunks Bits vcs cba de dwenne 1, 611, 441 
Total number of allotment farms_____._____._..-_-...----- 127, 063 


Complete measurement for performance checking on 45.6 per 
cent of 1957 allotment farms (assuming that 54.4 percent ad 
will have been completed by June 30, 1957)__-.....-------- 57, 941 


1973 


Approximate 
Peanuts— Continued number 
Check approximately 54.4 percent of 1958 allotment farms___- 69, 122 
Review, process, and record basic farm data which are used in 
establishing individual farm allotments____........------- 127, 063 
Prepare and mail allotment notices_............------.---- 127, 063 
Enter data for each farm on listing sheet as to type of marketing 
Ole nate eo eos inet ba 127, 063 
Audit county-committee records to determine that the pro- 
gram is being administered properly _.........----------- 497 
Wheat: 
Number of States in commercial area__-.__.-.....--------- 36 
DeUetiee tr eS eee 2 2, 510 
Acreage allotted to commercial area______________-___-_____- 54, 900, 115 
Acreage for noncommercial plus national reserve_________---- 99, 885 
Total number of allotment farms_________....__..-.----_-- 1, 695, 000 
Complete measurement for performance checking on 4.6 per- 
cent of 1957 allotment farms (assuming that 95.4 percent 
will have been completed by June 30, 1957)___.._..___-_-- 77, 970 
Check approximately 95.4 percent of 1958 allotment farms____ 1, 617, 030 
Review, process, and record basic farm data which are used in 
establishing individual farm allotments_______.____._____- 1, 695, 000 
Compute individual farm-acreage allotments_____.._____~-- 1, 695, 000 
Prepare and mail allotment notiees___-__-_-------- ae 1, 695, 000 
Hold local referendums and certify results__.__...__---_-- 2, 510 
Prepare and issue marketing cards for farms which are not 
overplanted (approximately 64.7 percent of total number of 
allotment farms. Generally, only 1 eard is issued to a farm, 
but more than 1 may be issued, so that the number may vary)- __1, 096, 372 
Enter data for each farm on register showing type of card issued_ 1, 695, 000 
Audit county-committee records to determine that the program 
is being administered properly ___-_- MECuL Doss idiupulw pe 2, 510 
Cotton: 
Number of States: 
Uplnd. ioe. <5. a ~~ ee nw wn oo - ne - eine aaa 21 
oxtra long. staple ‘(includes SO DEN ne nn Ee ate 7 
Number of counties: 
ON SLT AS. ah scan a oe eke int 4 ae oor Oho epne oe ae ohn one 1, 074 
Extra long staple (plus northern and southern areas of 
Puerto Rico) __- ~~ -- nek Web 4OwaN 4 Jou tee wiles sues. 45 
Acreage allotted: 
i a i i a a i Witgkta <5= 17, 585, 463 
Deee PEN oh Se en lt ona ene n carer pneleds 89, 357 
Total number of allotment farms____..__......-.-.---_-_-- 967, 260 
Complete measurement for performance checking on 35.5 per- 
cent of 1957 allotment farms (assuming that 64.5 percent will 
have been completed by June 30, 1957)____-------------- 343, 377 
Check approximately 64.5 percent of 1958 allotment farms__- 623, 883 
Review, process, and record basic farm data which are used in 
establishing individual farm allotments__...........--.---- 967, 260 
Compute individual farm-acreage allotments. -_..-......----- 967, 260 
Prepare and mail allotment notices___.._..._..._..-.--------- 967, 260 
Hold local referendums and certify results___.....-..------- 1, 121 


Issue marketing cards for farms which are not overplanted 

(approximately 98.5 percent of total. Generally only 1 mar- 

keting card is issued for a farm, but more than 1 may be 

issued, so that the number may vary) 2 tales oh fee eke 952, 751 
Enter data for each farm on register showing ty pe of card issued _ 967, 260 
Audit county-committee records to determine that the program 


ig: being administered properly........-------+--------- ‘ 1,121 

Corn: 
Number of States in commercial area______.__--.---------- 24 
Number of commercial counties_..............-.---------- 894 
Aas6e ed, BE inid cdeeininnc+adr brie aienes er le de ods 37, 288, 889 
Total number of allotment farms_-...-.-......---.--------- 1, 096, 655 


Measure about 46 percent of 1957 allotment farms (assuming 
that 19 percent had been measured by June 30, 1957). Only 
about 65 percent are actually measured; the balance is esti- 
mated 
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Approximate 
Corn—Continued number 
Check approximately 19 percent of 1958 allotment farms_____ 208, 364 
Number of farms for which acreage is estimated___________- 383, 830 
Review, process, and record basic farm data which are used in 
establishing individual farm allotments__.__._.._____- ci 1, 096, 655 
Compute individual farm-acreage allotments_____._...-._--- 1, 096, 655 
Prepare and mail allotment notices__.........---.-.--1..-- 1, 096, 655 
Audit county committees records to determine that the program 
is being administered properly___. Pa uae be ws bul ez 894 
Rice: 
Pee On SNeee i SOL a Cee 13 
eI I etn SUL EL be 155 
PI I i env eseniet atk Addi os brut’ oi ie iove 1, 652, 596 
Total number of allotment farms___.__________________- 17, 979 


Complete measurement for perform: nce checking on 56.7 
percent of 1957 allotment farms (assuming that 43.3 percent 
will have been Se by June 30, 1957)_____- a 10, 194 


Check approximately 43.3 percent of 1958 allotment farms. 7, 785 
Review, process and record basic farm data which are used in 

establishing individual farm or producer allotments - _ - 17, 979 
Compute individual farm or producer allotments _ ______- wis 17, 979 
Prepare and mail allotment notices. _____.____.._.----_--- 17, 979 


Hold local referendums and certify seetiite suri talle Jina | 155 
Issue marketing cards for farms which are not overplanted 
(approximately 93.9 percent of total. Generally, only one 
card is issued for a farm but more than one may be issued 


so that the number may vary) ---_---------- 16, 888 
Enter data for each farm on register showing ty pe of card 

Rupee sbale LeSSD ee Sule ule selves cou sl ees 17, 979 
Audit county committee re cords to determine that the program 

is being administered DOONOTET . ntin HUE, Dos tidubeluad 155 


PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Wuirten. I notice your statement that this increase for your 
employees is part of a 3-year plan. Just how are you approaching 
that? Do you give them a third of an increase each year? Is it a 
constantly increasing salary level for the employees, or what does it 
mean? How do you spread it over a 3-year basis? 

Mr. Beacu. I will give you a very brief picture of how it was done, 

and then I would like to ask Mr. Manwaring to comment in more de- 
tail on it. 

The procedure was to take segments of the employment of the 
county office one at atime. First we took the county office managers 
and tried to get their pay scales into proper alinement. Next we took 
the subordinate positions in the county offices, and now we are working 
on the reclassification and readjustment of the pay of the field staff of 
the county offices. We could give you in some detail exactly how 
these pay increases were made. 

Mr. Warrren. I am just wondering as to how sound that approach 
is for the reason that, if the Congress should just give no increase, then 
it means one individual has the whole increase and nobody else has any. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

Operation of 3-year plan to increase operating effectiveness of ASC county 
offices by increasing the salaries of county office and field employees to about 
the rates paid to Federal employees for similar work in the county or the rates 
paid locally by private employers if there are no Federal employees. 

The average annual salaries for the three types of county employees which 
were established as goals to be reached in the fiscal year 1959 were as follows: 


‘County office managers__..-_-....-.--.-.-.------- bad luisossG¢ BL sedi $5, 440 
Other county! Office ensployees.. ou wu wlecice costa code 3, 175 
creck iodecebeabeehee eivabepaiieeie er demapemras abn haseca 3, 670 









“'s 


a 
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Increases were given to the majority of the office managers about October 1, 
1956, which averaged $837 each and raised the average salary for such employees 
from’ $4,055 to $4,892. In the fiscal year 1958 it is planned to make additional 
increases in county office managers’ salaries bringing salaries close to the goal of 
$5,440 per annum. The cost on an annual basis of increases made in 1957 is 
$2, 392,686. Additional increases to be made in 1958 are estimated to cost 
$1, 707, 165. 

Increases were given to office employees other than managers on January 1, 
1957, which average $502 each and raised the average salary from $2,453 to 
$2, 955. In the fiscal year 1958 it is planned to make some additional increases 
which will raise the average salary to about $2,975. In the fiscal year 1958 the 
annual cost of increases made in 1957 is estimated at $6,039,771. Additional 
increases and the additional costs (due to salary increases) of hiring new employees 
are estimated at $762,460. 

Increases will be given to county field employees about May 1 which it is 
estimated will average about $500 annually and increase the average annual 
salary from $2,858 to $3,358. In the fiscal year 1958 the annual cost of increases 
made in 1957 is estimated at $6,133,556. Additional increases and the additional 
costs (due to salary increases) of hiring new employees at $1,840,885. 

The total estimated costs in the fiscal year 1958 are $18,876,523 and are to be 
financed from $9,365,368 which was made available in 1957 and included in the 
base for 1958 and $9,511,482 additional included in the 1958 budget estimates. 

It is anticipated that the average annual salaries at the close of the fiscal year 
1958 as aes to the cede mentioned above will be as follows: 


Goals in 1959 





Close of 1958 


Oe ae SING 8 So net dod sh ke SLES ning $5, 440 $5, 440 
Other county office employees_- bid dpe ranamn apna dh agin dee sine 2, 975 | 3, 175 
County field employees. _.__-_-- Scorer ai ecneieen aE : tot 3, 431 | 3, 670 


_ _ 





Since the standards for the 1959 goals were Federal salary rates in most localities 
and the salaries previously paid varied rather widely by States, the average in- 
creases in all three categories varied widely but the new salaries are far more 
uniform within States and between States than the old. No attempt was made 
to secure absolute uniformity since the salary of each position was based on re- 
sponsibility, workload, qualifications, and complexity of work as well as local 
competitive wage rates, including Federal. 

Practically all county office and field employees will have been given salary 
increases by June 30, 1957, at an estimated annual cost of $14,566,013. Funds 
made available in 1957 which, as a part of the 1958 base, should remain available 
in 1958 are estimated at $9,365,368. 

Mr. Beacu. We felt there was no other choice in view of the 

Mr. Wauirren. I am asking for your reasoning because I do not 
know. 

Mr. Bracu. In view of the purposes for which these pay raises 
were made. They were not made merely to raise the level of pay, 
but to increase the effectiveness and efficiency of those offices primarily 
by raising the qualification standards of the employees. We felt it 
absolutely necessary to get first the county office managers’ jobs 
lined up. That is the top job i in the office. If that were lined up and 
each county office manager paid appropriately to his particular 
responsibilities, then we could go along with the raise of pay within 
the county office based somewhat on the same factors which would 
be the determinants in the setting of the level for the county office 
managers. 

Mr. Wuirten. I can appreciate that line of reasoning. Now, 
trying to put it on a basis of equality somewhat with other Federal 
work going on in the area, did you make any effort to determine what 
the average in the way of pay was for the other services and use that 
as a yardstick? Ordo you plan doing that in connection with this 
next fiscal year? 
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Mr. Bracu. No, sir. That was done at the time the salary scales 
were established for the county office managers and it is being done 
at the time the salary scales are being set for the clerical employees 
also, because there is quite a difference in the lineup in some instances. 

Mr. Warrren. Any questions, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. No questions, except that this is almost mandatory 
on account of the increased cost of living, this pay increase. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Buracu. We were in a position before this pay increase fund 
was made available, where we were unable to get qualified county 
office managers to work for us at the rate of pay we had available to 
pay them. 

Mr. Horan. You were unable to get them? 

Mr. Bracn. Yes. We were sinbhe to get them. 

Mr. Horan. And when you did get them you had a pretty high 
turnover rate, did you not? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. Also I used the word ‘“‘qualified.’”” We were 
unable to get qualified people and also unable to get and retain clerical 
employees. Mr. Manwaring can speak much more to the point on 
that situation, since it is his responsibility to supervise those offices. 

Mr. Horan. I do want to understand this, Mr. Chairman, and we 
do want to do what we can to increase the efficiency of these county 
offices. I assume, Mr. Manwaring, it has turned out to be rather 
expensive in some instances to have such a high turnover, and the 
workload building up because of vacant positions. Is that true? 

Mr. Manwarina. Yes, sir. In addition to that, it affected the 
effectiveness of the office too. We would get somebody trained and 
then just about the time we would have to prepare applications for 
payment on ACP, or prepare allotments, or do some of that work, 
they would be drawn away from us. We felt, after all, we had not 
been making the adjustments that should have been made to keep up 
with other employment on the same kind of work, and we had to make 
a change. That is the reason why we went to the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress for that permission. 

Mr. Horan. Will this help to remove the chaotic conditions in 
some of the county offices? 

Mr. Manwartina. Yes, sir. It has already. We feel as though we 
have much better qualified persons, and we have an adequate staff 
in most places. 

Mr. Horan. If you can eliminate, or alleviate, perhaps I should 
say, this chaos, then presumably we will be able to do more work 
with the same amount of money at least? 

Mr. Manwarina. I think there is not much question about it. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TURNOVER IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Manwaring, you might put in the record, if you 
will, an enlarged statement showing the amount of turnover and the 
relative situation at the beginning of this program last year, and such 
other information as will clearly present the whole picture. 

Mr. Manwanrina. Yes, sir. We will be glad to Xo that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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During the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 it became evident that action was neces- 
sary to improve the efficiency of operations of the agricultural stabilization and 
conservation county offices by providing the means with which they may employ 
and retain better qualified personnel. o meet this objective it was planned to 
initiate in 1957 a 3-year schedule to increase the rates of pay for county committee 
a to a level at least reasonably commensurate with their responsibilities 
and comparable to and competitive with those paid by Federal agencies or by 
private employers in the same area. 


The situation at that time 


The ASC county committees were carrying out the Department’s price support, 
grain storage, acreage allotment and marketing quota, sugar, and agricultural 
conservation programs at the Department’s point of contact with producers. 
(Soil-bank programs were added in 1956.) hese programs involved the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money, the handling and care of huge quantities of 
commodities and day-to-day relationships and transactions with millions of 
farmers and with banks and other elements of commercial trade. The county 
offices were and are regarded as the. backbone of the structure for administering 
these important programs since their successful conduct rests substantially upon 
the efforts of county office personnel. While the county offices were small in size, 
averaging 6.8 man-years of employment per county during the fiscal year 1955, 
they were and are faced with a wide variety of the most complex and demanding 
tasks. However, the level of pay for county office employees was determined not 
upon the principle of equal pay for equal work, but, of necessity, primarily on the 
basis of the availability of funds. Due toa lack of funds there was no opportunity 
to apply uniform standards for recruitment of personnel. 

Existing pay scales varied considerably from State to State and, on the average, 
were so low that qualified personnel either could not be recruited or could not be 
retained after they were trained when better pay for perhaps less arduous duties 
became available in the immediate locality. For example, the entrance annual 
salary of the lowest county office worker’s pay scale was $810 below the entrance 
salary of the lowest clerical worker in the classified civil service. Similarly, the 
average rate of pay for county office managers at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1956 was $561 less than the base of a grade GS-7 under the classified civil service, 
which is one of the lowest supervisory positions, and the average for all other 


county office employees was $714 less than the base of a grade GS-3 under the 
classified civil service which is the average for routine clerical work. 


Effects of the situation 

This disparity in pay scales and the resultant inability to recruit and hold 
qualified personnel led to deficiencies in the work of county offices which were 
the subject of various critical reports by congressional committee investigators 
and auditors of the General Accounting Office, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
and the ASC State offices. These deficiences were also thoroughly discussed 
before the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations during hearings 
on the 1956 appropriation bill. 

Recognition of the need for pay adjustment by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was indicated in the report on the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration appropriation bill 1956, which stated as follows (on p. 23): 

“It is the belief of the committee that considerable improvement in the opera- 
tions of this farflung and important agency would result from a change in per- 
sonnel policies in the county offices. It is reeommended that the regular full- 
time employees of these offices be required to meet civil-service qualifications for 
comparable work and be paid on a basis comparable to regular Federal salaries. 
Such a change should enable the Department to hold personnel in the county 
office fully responsible for the performance of their duties. Also, it should help 
to reduce present turnover and should help in the recruiting of qualified person- 
nel. In addition to correcting many of the administrative deficiencies noted in 
the investigators’ report, such a plan should increase employee efficiency and 
morale and should result in greater economy in th? use of Federal funds. In 
the committee’s opinion, the added salary costs could be fully covered by savings 
resulting from such a change.” 


Plan of approach 

No general percentage increase in pay levels was contemplated. The objective 
was to improve the effectiveness of operations by proper evaluation of the relative 
positions of various counties with respect to workload, difficulty of problems, 
and other job factors, and the establishment of uniformly applied standards for 
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recruitment for the individual jobs. Salary scales were adjusted to fit the indi- 
vidual jobs and to make it possible to compete with other agencies of Government 
and local employers in recruiting and retaining the personnel qualified to perform 
the work. Attention was first given to getting the job of county office manager 
properly evaluated for each county, the appropriate level of compensation fixed 
and a fully qualified individual in the job. After this was accomplished (about 
October 1, 1956) similar attention was given to other jobs in the county offices. 

County offices were classified on the basis of the variety, complexity, and volume 
of their work and with due regard to prevailing wage rates in each locality. Each 
position in every county office within a specific classification was uniformly 
graded and for each of these grades there was established a salary scale. This 
scale was applied in each county on such a basis as to make it competitive with 
existing local rates of pay for comparable work. 

Classifying of county offices and the evaluation of the relative difficulty and 
responsibility of the jobs in each county was performed by the State ASC offices 
within the framework of a set of criteria and standards established on the basis 
of a survey of a representative sample of county offices over the country. 

Goals for average salaries of the three general categories of ASC county office 
employees to be attained in the fiscal year 1959 compare with general schedule 
grades as follows: 


Average General schedule 


Type of county employee | annual cS a 
salary 
goal Grade Salary 
' 
Office manager ____ aos j $5, 440 Gs-9 $5. 440 
Office employee.._._..........-_-.-.-- 3, 175 | Gs-3 3,175 
Field employee -_- : 3, 670 | GS-5 3, 670 
} 


In the fiseal year 1957 about 2,860 county office managers, 12,023 county office 
employees and 1,758 field employees will be given salary increases. Field em- 
ployees who do not work on an annual basis will be given comparable increases 
but information on the number of such employees is not available since it varies 
from day to day depending on workload and weather conditions. 

ASC county office employees are not Federal employees and no statistics on 
turnover of employees are available. However, ASC State committees, the CSS 
area directors, and other CSS personnel familiar with the operations of the ASC 
county offices were continually being informed of the loss of county personnel 
because of the comparatively low wages paid. They regarded excessive turnover 
as one of the major problems to be solved in order to improve the efficiency of 
county office operations. Because of the wide variations of salaries between States 
the rate of turnover was apparently much greater in some States than in others. 
It is estimated that the annual turnover in ASC county offices averaged about 
15 to 20 percent. 


Mr. Wuarrren. Mr. Vursell. 


TOTAL INCREASED COST 


Mr. Vursetu. Can you give me an idea of the total increased cost 
when this gets in full swing? In millions? 

Mr. Beacu. The current estimate of total cost for all programs 
involved is about $28 million. 

Mr. Vursexyi. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beacnu. That is over the 3-year period. 
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SuGAR PROGRAM 


Program and financing 


i 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Payment to sugar producers: 
(a) Continental beet area. -- ; Rs eebind«s 29, 143,977 | $32, 665, 100 $35, 145, 035 
(b) Continental cane area : “3 7, 607, 200 | 7, 018, 110 8, 256, 600 
(c) Offshore cane area__.- ; s ee 21, 205.323 | 25,854, 790 2ti, 673, 865 
2. Operating expenses_-_..-_._- Nt b , 643, 500 2. » 062, 000 | 2, 124, 500 


eo fiche SEES cag 8 ae Aoetieias | 59, 600, 000 | _ _87, 600, 000 


Financing: Appropriation -.__-._--..-- B 59, 600,690 | 67, 600, 000 72. 200, 000 


Obligations by ost? 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate ja 1958 estimate 
07 Other contractual services: Advanced to— 
“Administrative expenses, sec 3. 392, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938” (7 U. S. C. 1932) 
‘*Local administration, sec 388, Agricultural Adjust- | 
ment Act of 1938, Agriculture” (7 U.S. C. 1388)_._-- 488, 280 | 741, 982 | 741, 982 


| $1,155,220 | $1, 320, 018 $1, 382, 518 
| 
} 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.--_....._--- ----| 57, 956,500 | 65, 538, 000 70, 075, 500 
| 
| 
| 


Total obligations.__. 


59, 600,000 | 67, 600, 000 | 72, 200, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation : -_| $59,600,000 | $67, 600,000 $72, 200, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward J ish weal 9, 837, 791 3, 985, 642 4, 257, 361 
Restored from certified claims account. ._.........--. fe 71, 719 | 


Total budget authorizations available... ‘ 39, 437, 791 , 657, 361, | 76, 457, 36 361 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | } 


Expenditures— | | 
Out of current authorizations Od. . aes --\\ 65 380. 430 63, 513, 000 69, 600, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___. a jaw ee | 3, 887, 000 4, 148, 000 


Total expenditures___. 65, 380, 430 37, 400, 000 73, 748, 000 

Balance no longer available (other than unoblig: ated, expiring 
for obligation) : 71, 719 ituzs ; 

Obligated balance carried forward dacs a a 3, 985, 642 , 257, 361 2, 709, 361 








Total expenditures and balances. ---_- ; _..| 69, 437, 791 , 657, 361. 76, 457, 361 


Mr. Wuirren. If there are no further questions, we might turn to 
the next item, which is the sugar program. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


In that connection I will ask that pages 243, 245, 250 to 258 of the 
justifications be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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Sucar PrRocRAM 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


Objectives—The principal objectives of the sugar program, carried out under 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, are (a) to protect the welfare of domestic 
producers, (b) to provide consumers with adequate supplies of sugar at reasonable 
prices, and (c) to promote our general export trade. Provision is also made to 
insure that a fair share of the consumers’ dollar goes to domestic producers cf 
sugarcane and sugar beets and to laborers working in cane and beet fields. Thi: 
attainment of these objectives involves— 

1. Determination of United States sugar requirements. 

2. Administration of quotas to regulate imports of sugar produced in foreign 
areas and the marketing of sugar produced in domestic areas. 

3. Allotment of quotas to individual processors when necessary to insure orderly 
marketing. 

4. Making of payments to domestic producers of sugar beets and sugarcane 
who meet certain specified conditions. 

The continental United States produces sugar from both sugar beets and 
sugarcane. Additional quantities of sugar are produced from sugarcane in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Domestic sugar, produced at highcr 
cost per unit than in foreign areas, falls far short of meeting the Nation’s require- 
ments. To meet total needs, the United States imports substantial quantities 
of sugar from foreign areas, mainly from Cuba and the Philippines. 

If unlimited quantities of sugar were permitted entry into the continental 
United States from Cuba, the Philippines, and other foreign countries, prices to 
domestic consumers under ordinary circumstances could be expected to be 
slightly lower than at present. However, under present wage standards in do- 
mestic producing areas, unlimited imports would place domestic producers in an 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, competitive position. Moreover, the econ- 
omies of most of the domestic cane sugar-producing areas are dependent on sugar- 
producing crops for which there is no feasible alternative. 

Quotas.—The Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, provides a quota system to balance 
supply with demand. The Secretary of Agriculture, as authorized by the act, 
determines at the end of each calendar year the Nation’s sugar requirements for 
the coming year. Requirements for the calendar year 1956 were initially estab- 
lished in December 1955 at 8,350,000 short tons, raw value and on May 1, 1956, 
the quota level was raised to 8,450,000 tons, revised to 8,575,000 tons on June 27, 
1956, and increased to 8,625,000 tons July 31, 1956. On August 11, 1956, the 

uotas were raised to 8,675,000 tons; on October 23, 1956, to 8,725,000 tons; on 

ctober 26, 1956, to 8,775,000 tons and again on November 30, 1956, to 8,875,000 
tons. 

All increases were distributed quotawise in accordance with provisions of the 
new Sugar Act. The quota provisions of Public Law 545, 84th Congress, 
approved May 29, 1956, became effective as of January 1, 1956. This law, 
amending and extending the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, restores to the 
domestic areas their historic participation in the growth of the United States 
sugar market. Beginning in 1956, market growth in excess of 8,350,000 tons 
will be shared 55 percent by domestic areas and 45 percent by foreign countries. 
Distribution of quotas among foreign countries has been changed so that foreign 
countries other than Cuba and the Republic of the Philippines share to a greater 
extent than heretofore in market growth beginning in1957. 

Marketing allotments.—The act provides that the quota for any area shall be 
allotted to persons who market or import sugar when necessary to insure orderly 
marketing and to afford interested persons an equitable opportunity to market 
sugar within the quota limitations. 

Production adjustment.—The act provides that if production in any area will be 
greater than the quantity necessary to fill the quota and provide a normal carry- 
over inventory, restrictive proportionate shares (farm marketing allotments), 
shall be established, A restrictive program is designed to balance supplies within 
an area with the quota and normal carryover requirements. The total quantity 
of sugar which may be produced in an area is divided among individual growers, 
and as one of the conditions for payment, production must not exceed the pro- 
portionate share. 

Payments.—Domestic producers of sugar beets receive conditional payments 
averaging about $2.45 per ton of beets. For producers of sugarcane the pay- 
ments within the various domestic producing areas range from about $1.05 to 
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$1.65 per ton of cane. The Sugar Act imposes a special tax of 50 cents per 
hundredweight of sugar, raw value, on all manufactured sugar from sugar beets 
or sugarcane either produced in or brought into the continental United States. 

Revenue.—From the inception of the program in the 1938 fiscal year through 
the fiscal year 1956, $1,388,301,173 of sugar excise and import taxes have been 
collected while obligations under the program have amounted to $1,045,810,043. 


Appropriated funds: 


I OP ss ahd a aia aes oarge marie entans asst: ._- $67, 600, 000 
TT NO, BN asset nse GMI alec sh an “72; 200, 000 





Sugar Act program 


Sect Sis rt eprom viene ie 
iwc SEs eee se Rees + ..-. 72,200, 000 







Appropriation Act, 1957 and base for 1958____ 
Budget estimate, 1958____- 






























Project statement 


| | ee | 


























| | Increase or decrease 
| 
, Arik errs ——_$ . 
Project 1956 ce Ah op Retirement| pot 
costs 
(Public Other 
| Law 854) 
is ts sie mera teeter ——| ——_—_|-——— 
1. Payments to sugar producers: 
(a) Continental beet area-_- a |$29, 143, 977 |$32, 665, 100 | __. ...-|+$2,479,935 |$35, 145, 085 
(6) Continental cane area__ | 7,607,200 | 7,018, 110 | |+1, 238,490 | 8, 256, 600 
(c) Offshore cane area___. --| 21, 205, 323 | 25, 354, 790 | +819, 075 | 26, 673,865 
i” — ees + | 
Total payments........__._-. | 57, 956, 500 | 65, 538, 000 +4, 887, 600 70, 075, 500 
Operating expenses. ‘| 1,643,500 | 2,062,000 | +-$62, 500 | 2, 124, 500 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854)___|_..... par _| (+62, 500) | LS. 2 (62, 500) 
Total appropriation or estimate --| 59, 600, 000 | 67, 600, 000 | +62, 500 \+4, 537, 500 | 72, 200, 000 











STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Extension and revision of Sugar Act of 1948 


Public Law 545, approved May 29, 1956, revised the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, and extended the program until December 31, 1960. 

The new law primarily restored to domestic producers their historic share in 
the growth of the United States sugar market. It provided that the domestic 
areas shall supply 55 percent of the United States consumer sugar requirements 
in excess of 8,350,000 tons. Since consumption in the United States is expected 
to increase about 135,000 tons each year, this makes it mandatory to increase 
quotas annually for domestic areas through the calendar year 1960. Under pre- 
vious law, quotas for the domestic areas were fixed or rigid and all increases in the 
United States sugar requirements were assigned to Cuba and full-duty countries. 
In order to provide funds for implementing the new legislation and to place com- 
pliance checking under the program on as current a basis as possible, the Congress 
approved an increase of $189,000 in the operating expense limitation in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1957. 





Sugar requirements and quotas 


The Sugar Act provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine in 
December of each year the consumers’ requirements of sugar for the succeeding 
vear and make such revisions of the initial estimate as necessary. 

The quotas for the calendar year 1955 which were initially established at 
8,200,000 short tons, raw value, and raised in July 1955 to 8,300,000 tons, were 
increased again on October 8, 1955, to 8,400,000 tons to provide the quantities 
needed to meet United States consumption and year-end inventory requirements. 

Initial quotas for calendar year 1956 were established at the level of 8,350,000 
short tons, raw value, to maintain fair prices and orderly marketing of sugar. To 
preserve a stable and healthy sugar market, sugar quotas were increased to 
8,450,000 tons, effective May 1, 1956, to 8,575,000 tons on June 27, 1956, to 
8,625,000 tons on July 31, 1956 and to 8,675,000 tons on August 11, 1956. On 
October 23, 1956, the Department announced an additional increase of 50,000 
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tons in the total sugar quotas for the continental United States making the 1956 
quotas total 8,725,000 short tons, raw value. Then on October 26 an announce- 
ment increasing the quotas to 8,775,000 was made. 

Sugar quotas for the calendar years 1955 and 1956 are shown in the following 
table: 


[Short tons, raw value] 








Production area 1955 quotas, 1956 quotas as 

final of Nov. 28, 1956 

i INE i eat alanine cuca tincatataineatitiinan on 
IE ONE o.oo cans dapaccecsencae Fa ia ces onan — 1, 800, 000 1, 927, 333 
Mainland cane sugar---_........- Bisco, SSH oan bet BS ae 500, 000 593, 059 
i a ete dit cneeteneitdin ess sieniameibant tel 1, 052, 000 1, 075, 640 
ae cell ie ditiintarnneanaieanh ah iog By err ae 1, 080, 000 1, 124, 718 
» ie go ES SS OS Nina cinlcbeitwantecd 5 12, 000 12, 000 
PILI Ab sucaupin Geuticdoes coeuceeas its Laotian mana bebe be 977, 000 980, 000 
Ce a enna coeebudaheimaneen ae 2, 859, 840 3, 035, 760 
a mm iiene iia 119, 160 126, 490 
ss ics bh aks Quedetuweccuéouuun Se ee 8, 400, 000 8, 875, 000 


Marketing allotments 


Section 205 (a) of the act requires that the quota for any area shall be allotted 
to persons who market or import sugar when necessary to insure orderly marketing 
and to afford interested persons an equitable opportunity to market sugar within 
the quota limitations. 

In the domestic beet and mainland cane sugar areas and Puerto Rico the level 
of available supplies on January 1, 1956, together with 1956 crop prospects, were 
such that the Secretary found that allotment of the 1956 quotas for those areas 
would be necessary to prevent disorderly marketing and to assure all persons who 
market sugar an equitable opportunity to do so. 

By August 15, 1956, allotment orders had been issued on the basis of hearings 
held earlier and final data for the most recent crop processings for the domestic 
beet and mainland cane areas and Puerto Rico. For the two mainland areas, 
this included allotment of increases in quotas based on amendments to the act 
which became law on May 29, 1956. A hearing was yet to be held to complete 
the basis for allotting the increase for Puerto Rico. 


Payments to producers 


Payments are made to domestic producers of sugar beets and sugarcane who 
comply with certain requirements with respect to child labor, wage rates, propor- 
tionate shares, and in the case of processor-producers, the payment of fair and 
reasonable prices for sugar beets or sugarcane purchased from other producers. 

Pursuant to title III of the Sugar Act of 1948, conditional payments on the 
1955 crops totaling $63,508,880 were made to about 67,629 sugar beet and sugar- 
cane producers in 23 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


Payments under the Sugar Act of 1948 and number of payees, in the domestic sugar 
producing areas, crop years 1954 and 1956 ' 




















Domestic Mainland Puerto Virgin 
Payment and payee beet sugar | cane sugar Hawaii Rico ? Islands Total 
area area 
Payments on sugar beets or 
sugarcane: 
ftietes>—>< : ‘ $31, 865, 156 | $8,050,949 | $9, 932, 469 |$16, 221, 395 | $127, 750 | $66, 197, 719 
pA 5225 yi 27, 878,000 | 7, 601,200 | 10, 479,922 | 16,080,000 | 135,758 | 62, 174, 880 
Abandonment and deficiency | 
payments: | | 
1954___.- = spsinw 1, 365, 023 1, 300 |---- 10, 000 | | 1, 376, 323 
1955.__-- eS Lode 1, 250, 000 6, 000 58, 000 20, 000 .-.-| 1,334, 000 
Total payments: 
SE esd ban he on s 33, 230,179 | 8, 052, 249 9, 932, 469 | 16, 231, 395 127, 750 67, 574, 042 
1955 ___- pe 29, 128,000 | 7,607, 200 | 10, 537,922 | 16, 100, 000 135, 758 63, 508, 880 
Payees: Number Number | Number Number | Number | Number 
1954___. ‘ os | 43, 526 7,410 | 1, 067 19, 698 434 | 72, 135 
1955___- . ‘ a 38, 656 | 7, 449 | 1, 146 20, 000 378 67, 629 














1 Preliminary. 
2 1954-55 and 1955-56 crops, 
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Excise and import taxes 


The act, through an amendment to the Internal Revenue Code, imposes a tax 
of 50 cents per hundred pounds of sugar, raw value, on all beet or cane sugar 
processed in or imported into the continental United States for direct consumption. 
The excise tax on sugar, under Public Law 545, was extended to June 30, 1961. 

The following table shows taxes collected compared with obligations under the 
sugar program: 


Sugar tax collections 

Fiscal year ple A ae Total 
obligations 

Excise tax Import tax Total 


$30, 569, 130 $2, 680, 298 $33, 249, 428 $22, 080, 599 
65, 414, 058 3, 494, 627 68, 908, 685 52, 460, 654 
68, 145, 358 5, 456, 207 73, 601, 565 47, 212, 400 

74, 834, 839 4, 859, 760 79, 694, 599 47, 677, 678 

4, 
3) 





68, 229, 803 88, 963 72, 318, 766 47, 869, 513 
53, 551, 777 3, 520, 064 57, 071, 841 55, 638, 374 
68, 788, 910 5, 097, 940 73, 886, 850 54, 818, 026 
73, 293, 966 3, 552, 414 76, 846, 380 52, 361, 159 
56, 731, 986 3, 231, 592 | 59, 963, 578 48, 418, 425 
59, 151, 922 5, 115, 447 64, 267, 369 53, 343, 569 
71, 246, 834 3, 284, 502 74, 531, 336 54, 796, 514 
76, 174, 356 4, 698, 867 80, 873, 223 71, 880, 810 
71, 188, 029 4, 091, 155 75, 279, 184 59, 935, 494 
80, 191, 884 3, 613, 479 83, 805, 363 63, 684, 105 
78, 473, 191 3, 621, 210 82, 094, 401 69, 813, 289 
78, 129, 860 5, 005, 959 83, 135, 819 64, 974, 434 
73, 885, 000 4, 498, 368 78, 383, 368 59, 645, 000 
78, 512, 000 4, 177, 097 82, 689, 097 59, 600, 000 
82, 894, 000 4, 806, 321 87, 700, 321 59, 600, 000 





Subtotal 1, 309, 406, 903 78, 894, 270 1, 388, 301, 173 1, 045, 810, 043 
1957 (estimate) 79, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 84, 000, 000 67, 600, 000 
1958 (estimate) 80, 000, 000 4, 500, 000 84, 500, 000 67, 600, 000 





1, 468, 906, 903 87,894,270 | 1, 556, 801, 173 1, 181, 010, 043 





Fair wage and price determinations 


Among conditions which producers of sugarcane and sugar beet must meet to 
be eligible for Sugar Act payments is the payment of fair and reasonable wage 
rates to persons employed on the farm in the production, cultivation and harvest- 
ing of sugarcane or sugar beets, and for producers who are also processors of 
sugarcane or sugar beets, the payment of fair and reasonable prices for sugar- 
cane and sugar beets purchased from other producers. 

The Sugar Act requires that determinations of fair and reasonable wages and 
prices shall be made by the Secretary after holding public hearings and after 
making appropriate investigations. Determinations of wages and prices are 
issued annually for the following domestic areas: sugar beet, mainland cane 
(Louisiana and Florida), Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. For Hawaii a 
fair price determination is issued annually but the wage determination for such 
area was placed on a continuing basis in 1954. 

Under the determinations issued during the 1956 fiscal year, the level of wage 
rates continued unchanged for the sugar-beet area, Virgin Islands, Florida, and 
Puerto Rico. The wage differential was eliminated for workers 14 to 16 years of 
age in Florida. For Puerto Rico, a new worker classification for mechanical 
loader operators was added, the definition of irrigators and field flooders was 
clarified, and the requirements that producers furnish workers the customary 
perquisites was eliminated. In Louisiana, basic hourly rates were increased 5 
percent and piecework rates 10 percent; the number of specified piecework rates 
was reduced from 10 to 2; and the 9-hour-day rates were deleted as were the wage- 
price escalator and the perquisite provisions. 

Fair price determinations were issued for all domestic sugar-producing areas 
except Hawaii. For Louisiana, changes were made in freight-rate differentials 
and in the sugarcane purity scale, and the period for computing average market 
prices of raw sugar was extended from 5 months to 7 months. In Puerto Rico, 
a formula was specified for determining the yield of raw sugar recovered from 
inferior varieties of sugarcane; a provision was added permitting the deduction 
of trash from the weight of sugarcane delivered by producers; and some other 
minor items were deleted or clarified. No changes were made in the determina- 
tions for other areas except for a change in the method of calculating the quality 
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of sugarcane delivered by producers in the Virgin Islands, and the specification 
of certain deductible marketing expenses in Florida. 


Proportionate share determinations 


Proportionate shares for sugar-beet and sugarcane farms must be established 
for each crop since the marketing of sugar beets or sugarcane within such shares 
constitutes one of the conditions for payment. Restrictive proportionate shares 
are required in any area when the indicated sugar production is greater than the 
quantity needed to fill the quota and provide a normal carryover inventory for 
such area. 

Due to the levels of production for the previous crops and effective inventories 
of sugar, determinations were issued on October 10 and September 19, 1955, 
which continued restrictive proportionate shares on the 1956 and 1955-56 crops, 
respectively, for the mainland cane area and Puerto Rico. For each of these 
areas, the production objective was established at approximately the quota level. 

In a determination issued on September 21, 1955, restrictive proportionate 
shares were established for the 1956 crop in the domestic beet sugar area. This 
action was required because of the large inventories and prospective carryover 
of beet sugar and an anticipated heavy demand for 1956 crop sugar beet acreage. 
The national acreage objective established for the 1956 crop was 850,000 acres 
(the same as that for the 1955 crop) which was expected to yield a quantity of 
sugar approximating the area’s quota. Also, as in the case of the 1955 crop, 
responsibility was assigned to ASC State committees for the establishment of 
individual farm proportionate shares from State acreage allocations under specific 
standards and procedure. 

The proportionate share determination for the Virgin Islands was placed on 
a continuing basis in July 1954. This determination establishes proportionate 
shares for each farm in the area at the actual level of production until such time as 
restrictions on the islands’ crop may become necessary. 

The determination issued in June 1955, applicable to the 1955 and subsequent 
crops, establisheu proportionate shares for farms in Hawaii also at the actual level 
of production. However, the proportionate share for the farm of any processor- 
producer is conditioned upon the maintenance of the existing balance between the 
acreage of sugarcane cultivated by the processor-producer and the acreage culti- 
vated by independent growers. 


Special studies and surveys 


A report was prepared of the study conducted in the previous fiscal year of the 
costs, returns, profits, and investment and man-hour requirements for producing 
sugarcane and processing raw sugar in Puerto Rico during the years 1951 through 
1954. Field work for a similar study concerning the production of sugarcane 
and the processing of raw sugar in Florida and Louisiana during the years 1952 
through 1954 was completed and the report of the study was nearing completion 
at the end of the fiscal year. A study of the costs of producing sugar beets in the 
domestic beet area in 1955 was in progress at the end of the year. During the 
fiscal year, investigations dealing with particular aspects of wage and price prob- 
— were conducted in all domestic producing areas, prior to public hearings in 
such areas. 


International Sugar Agreement 


The agreement operated in a satisfactory manner during the fiscal year. The 
purpose of the agreement is to stabilize world sugar markets. At the international 
conference called by the United Nations, it was the unanimous opinion of the 
countries represented, as well as the United States sugar industry, that the 
agreement had stabilized markets and was valuable as an instrument to prevent 
violent and often disastrous price fluctuations. 

The International Sugar Council met several times during the year to consider 
supply and demand conditions on the world market and to adjust quotas and 
make administrative rulings designed to benefit the more orderly marketing of 
the world supplies. The United States sugar market has always been affected 
by world sugar prices and therefore our own industry is interested in the continu- 
ation of the agreement. It is generally agreed that suspension of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement would bring disaster to most of the sugar-producing 
nations of the world.. 

The United States is a member of the executive committee of the Council as 
well as a member of practically all special committees appointed to study special 
situations. This necessitates continual study of changing world supply and 
market conditions. The Director of the Sugar Division of the Commodity 
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Stabilization Service served as Chairman of the International Sugar Council 
during the calendar year 1955. The International Sugar Council met several 
times during the fiscal year and the United States Government contributed sig- 
nificantly to the work of the Council through studies concerning world sugar re- 
quirements and interpretations of the agreement as spot situations and trade 
relationship problems developed. On May 21, 1956, a conference opened in 
New York, under the auspices of the United Nations, and continued in session 
as the fiscal year ended. The conference was called pursuant to article 42 (2) 
of the agreement which directs the Council to examine the operations of the 
agreement during the third year of its 5-year life, giving consideration to all 
amendments which may be proposed. Several amendments have been proposed 
designed to improve the operation of the agreement. The principal amendments 
will deal with quotas and prices. To assist the United States delegation, com- 
prised in part of Department officials, a careful appraisal was made of worldwide 
production and consumption plans and intentions during the next 5 years. 
Program administration 

The Sugar program is administered in the counties by elected county and com- 
munity committeemen and in the States by State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation committees composed of resident farmers appointed by the Secre- 
tary. 

Administrative expense allocations to States are based on workload data for 
the previous year adjusted to reflect any contemplated changes in program 
operations. 

Workload data 


The following tables set forth the workload data in connection with the 1956 
crop (fiscal year 1957). 


Sugar Act program (beet), estimated workload data for the 1956 crop 


Number of Number of Estimated 













State | counties farms planted 
| acreage 
} 
| 
Illinois 4 119 2, 000 
Indiana “ay: | l 2 2 
lowa . = ’ 2 | 4 4 1, 344 
Michigan : . 28 3, 800 76, 948 
Ohio ' 19 1, 181 | 19, 418 


Wisconsin - .- - : ‘ 75 


Midwest area 





California 


Colorado_.. . | 24 4, 400 131, 394 
Kansas. -. abs ore ; 6 82 7, 267 
Nevada nies $< td die onal j 25 500 
New Mexico i : z : 1 15 660 
Texas gdb p ds L ci i | 5 39 1, 631 





RE ade obihatuce . : ba | 13 >, 320 28, 980 


Southwest area... - 












Idaho nabhnl 24 

Minnesota_-_- . | 21 899 67, 263 
Montana. .--_-.-- | 21 1, 500 51, 248 
Nebraska ce a 22 1, 625 58, 816 
North Dakota_- eae 8 547 35, 006 
Oregon... - kde j 3 491 17, 805 
South Dakota-.-. ai A d | 4 150 5, 478 
Washington. --- 7 1, O82 30, 750 
Wyoming.-.-- l l, 


Total States_-_- 
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Sugar Act program (cane) estimated workload data for the 1956 crop 

















Number Number | Plantation| Number | Estimated | Estimated 
State or area of of mill mill | of farms planted harvested 
counties | areas districts | acreage ! acres 
“ ii 2 ‘. ‘ a eee ee a eee 
I | thes oenials oe wend | 29 | 32, 000 Be MGs 
ROU he Of. os: ; 4,614 | 215,000 ; : 
Puerto Rico. ....-..2.-...2... flats du 33 |...- | 19, 500 | 360,000 
NR tiiitin none ynoncee- Smcenfeing-- dekh owhecnsec- os 28 870 | 110, 000 
Virgin Islands i caielads i IL ---| 400 aad -| 5, 000 
bids sil ietiass 24 | 34 28 | 25,413 | 247,000 | 475, 000 


| | 


1 Not available for Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands. 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice on the Sugar Act that you anticipate the 
need to pay out $4,600,000 more for the coming fiscal year than in the 
present year. I note from your justifications that that is based on an 
increasing production of sugar in line with the increased consumption 
in the country. Do you have a general statement on this act? 

Mr. Breacu. The production of sugar from the 1956 crop—and this 
relates to the 1957 appropriation—is expected to be 4,798,000 short 
tons of sugar. Conditional payments on the 1956 crop which will be 
made in 1957 will be $66,728,054. In addition, we need for the fiscal 
year 1957, $14,512,995, to complete the payments on the 1955 crop, 
which makes a grand total required for the fiscal year 1957 of 
$81,241,049. There was $15,703,049 deferred out of that need into 
the fiscal year 1958, which is included in this budget estimate. The 
$15,703,049 plus requirements estimated for the 1957 crop of $71,- 
628,285 for payments to producers brings the total requirements to 
$87,331,334. We will have a deferment into the fiscal year 1959 of 
$17,255,834. On that basis, the total estimate for 1958 is $72,200,000, 
of which $70, 075,500 is for payments on the sugar program. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is in connection with Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir; those payments will come due about the end 
of the fiscal year. 

SUGAR TAX COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Wuirtten. In connection with this, what are the provisions of 
the Sugar Act with regard to the levying of the tax procedure? 

Mr. Bracu. The tax is a part of the Internal Revenue Code and 
it involves a 50 cents per hundredweight tax on all sugar processed 
either from beet or cane or imported into the continental United 
States. That tax amounted to one-thousand-three-hundred-and- 
eighty-eight-million-and-some-odd dollars up through 1956. During 
the same period the obligations under the Sugar Act amounted to 
$1,046 million. The taxes exceeded the obligations by about $342 
million. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for you to put into the record the 
total collections under the tax, and the payments in the program 
since its inception. 

Mr. Beacu. By years? 

Mr. Wuirten. By years, if you could. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Sugar tax collections compared with obligations under the sugar program 





Sugar tax collections 
Total obliga- 
tions 


Excise tax Import tax Total 





$30, 569, 130 $2, 680, 298 $33, 249, 428 $22, 080, 599 
65, 414, 058 3, 494, 627 | 68, 908, 685 52, 460, 654 
68, 145, 358 5, 456, 207 73, 601, 565 47, 212, 400 
74, 834, 839 4, 859, 760 79, 694, 599 47, 677, 678 
68, 229, 803 4, 088, 963 | 72, 318, 766 47, 869, 513 
53, 551, 777 3, 520, 064 57, 071, 841 55, 638, 374 
68, 788, 910 5, 097, 940 73, 886, 850 54, 818, 026 
73, 293, 966 3, 552, 414 76, 846, 380 52, 361, 159 
56, 731, 986 3, 231, 592 59, 963, 578 48, 418, 425 
59, 151, 922 5, 115, 447 64, 267, 369 53, 343, 569 
71, 246, 834 3, 284, 502 74, 531, 336 54, 796, 514 
76, 174, 356 4, 698, 867 80, 873, 223 71, 880, 810 
71, 188, 029 4, 091, 155 75, 279, 184 59, 935, 494 
80, 191, 884 3, 613, 479 83, 805, 363 63, 684, 105 
78, 473, 191 3, 621, 210 82, 094, 401 69, 813, 289 

j 5, 005, 959 83, 135, 819 64, 974, 434 

4, 498, 368 | 78, 383, 368 59, 645, 000 

4, 177, 097 82, 689, 097 59, 600, 000 

82, 894, 000 4, 806, 321 | 87, 700, 321 59, 600, 000 





1, 309, 406, 903 78, 894, 270 | 1,388, 301, 173 1, 045, 810, 043 








Mr. Wuairren. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswatu. Mr. Beach, I notice on page 245 of the justifica- 
tions there is a deferral item of $17,255,834. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHatu. The reason given for this, of course, is that 
payments will not be due until fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Beacu. Payments will actually start to become due just 
before the fiscal year. 


FUTURE OBLIGATORY PAYMENTS 


Mr. MarsnHauu. The question I have in connection with this is 
more a matter of policy than anything else. This is a matter of 
bookkeeping, as far as appropriations are concerned, because we will 
not only have this item coming due, but we will have an item to pay 
on soil-bank operations of the last fiscal year and the 1959 fiscal year. 

Mr. Bracn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Which runs into a considerable amount. Does 
the Department of Agriculture have any estimate as to how much 
future payment the Congress is obligated to in that kind of thing? 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir. There is a reason for this one, however. 
Maybe it is not apparent on the surface, but the estimate of the amount 
of appropriation required for the fiscal year 1958 is based on an esti- 
mate of a crop that is not yet planted. A good deal the same as is 
true in the case of the CCC. There are wide variations in the yields 
and the production of sugar beets and sugarcane, which may adjust 
the amount of this deferral. ‘There is also the fact that this appropri- 
tion is available for 2 years. It is one of the few appropriations that 
is on a 2-year basis. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Would you think the estimate of money that we 
are morally obligated to appropriate to keep faith with the people 
who have cooperated with these programs in the next fiscal year will 
run as high as $1 billion? Would that figure be anywhere near right? 
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Mr. Bracn. I think it would be too high for the Soil Bank and the 
Sugar Act. 

Mr. Marsuauu. You think it would be too high? 

Mr. Beacn. Because the soil-bank cost for the fiscal year 1957 
will not run nearly as high as the limitations in the act. 

Mr. Marsuautu. Mr. Wheeler, could you give us any estimate as 
to how much that would be? 

Mr. Wueeter. Are you talking about 1959? 

Mr. MarsHatt. I am talking about 1959. 

Mr. Wueewer. For various kinds of programs, where there is a 
moral commitment to follow through? 

Mr. Marsmatu. That is right. Where we are morally responsible 
to see that we make payments in order to keep faith with the pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Wueeter. On that basis, it would be a little hard to draw a 
sharp line, but there would be such things as ACP, where in the act 
you set an advanced authorization, and then an appropriation is made. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Asking for an advance authorization of $250 
million. 

Mr. WHEE LER. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHauty. And that would be included, and the soil-bank 
authorizations of last year would be included? 

Mr. WHeeEteEr. Of last year, and presumably 1959, because there 
is a basic authority to announce and proceed with the program in 1959. 

Mr. MarsHatu, And, in addition to that, we are making or putting 
ourselves into the position under the conservation reserve of meeting 
payments there in the next fiscal year that we have given our prior 
approval to. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. I think there are a good many programs that 
obviously it would be impossible simply to ¢ hop off in 1 year’s appropri- 
ation. i think the Secretary this morning brought that out. Where 
there are either firm advance authorizations, or - direc ‘tives, or actions 
being taken, that imply that funds will be made available beyond 
any one given year. Certainly the whole gamut of CCC is in that 
category. The appropriations are to reimburse for realized losses, 
and reimbursement for the various special activities that they are 
authorized to finance. 

Mr. Marswauu. The National Wool Act provides for that kind 
of thing. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. Of course, that is a permanent appropriation 
and there are others of that kind, like section 32. 

Mr. MarsHauu. What does the Department do in connection with 
their bookkeeping on those kinds of things? When you prepare your 
material for a budget, is that ignored or do you attempt to provide 
the best estimate which you can for the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wueever. Well, in starting to build a new budget. —and, of 
course, we will soon be in the very earliest stages of building the 
budget for 1959—we have to take into account the very factors that 
we have been reciting here; namely, the fact that in connection with 
ACP it will be necessary to provide an appropriation to pay off on 
the advance authorization; the fact that it will be necessary to provide 
money under certain mandatory legislation such as the Sugar Act, 
and most of these others we have talked about. Those are the build- 
ing blocks that we start with in building a new budget, and the areas 
of discretion are rather limited, percentagewise, in the whole budget. 
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I think the tabulation in the Secretary’s statement this morning 
pretty well pointed that out. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Has the Bureau of the Budget expressed any feeling 
in regard to this particular matter, to you? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. Of course, the Bureau of the Budget, and in 
fact everybody, is interested in trying to look ahead to see what the 
future holds, and what some of these long-range commitments portend 
for the future, and they are deeply concerned with trends of increasing 
expenditures and new obligational authority. 

Mr. Marswauu. Has the Department itself felt any concern over 
this way of handling the financing for the Department? 

Mr. Wueever. Well, now, when you put that question perhaps I 
have been responding not quite in line with what you really had in 
mind. If by that kind of financing you mean such as the advance 
authorization for ACP, I do not think we have had any adverse 
concern over the system. It is one which developed over a number 
of years to meet a specific need of that program; namely, where 
Congress in advance would stipulate the size of program which would 
be announced, and it came about, as I remember it, historically, 
because Congress discovered that there was no practical way to 
determine the level of the program unless they did state that advance 
authorization. One year it was desired to cut it and it was found 
that the commitments were made and that that could not be done. 
In other years the effort has been to hold it at a given level, and that 
device has been used to stipulate what the size of the program would 
be. 

I think in these big program activities the guides that are given 
either in advance authorizations or in the basic legislation are quite 
important tools of the Congress in setting the level of the program. 

Mr. MarsHatt. [In the light of our conversation, $1 billion would 
be an extremely conservative estimate, then, would it not? I mean, 
on that basis? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I am sure it would, if you include all the pro- 
grams of the Department. 

A billion dollars might be high insofar as the incurring of firm legal 
obligations in advance are concerned, because our authorities to do 
that are somewhat limited. But if you bring in the implied commit- 
ments of the kind we have been discussing, | think $1 billion is prob- 
ably not large enough to cover the proportion of our budget which 
stems from that kind of commitment. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Horan. 


SELF-SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Horan. I have just this observation: In our efforts to make 
self-supporting these pvograms, such as the Sugar Act and the 
National Wool Act and some of the other programs, we have turned 
to various mechanisms which make it possible actually to show bal- 
anced books. In this case we have about $340 million to the good, to 
finance this matter. In the National Wool Act of 1954 I understand 
there is a processing tax which will make that self-sustaining. Of 
course, I always have to go back to my own River Jordan. We have 
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our summer fallow wheat growers who propose a domestic parity pro- 
gram out our way which would be self-supporting also. It is some- 
thing rather intriguing to me, and very much of interest. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is what I was trying to develop with the 
Secretary this morning. In these two programs at last we are passing 
on to the user the cost of seeing to it that the farmer gets a fair share 
of the return from his product. Mechanically it is easier to do this 
where sugar and wool are dealt with, because in both instances we 
are an importing nation, rather than an exporting nation. So it 
makes mechanically a little more difficult problem to make the same 
kind of thing apply to these crops that are dependent on an export 
market. It is fairly easy to have two levels of supports, or, rather, 
the support on the domestic share of any commodity which goes into 
the domestic market, and have none on that which goes in the world 
markets; but the problem is to keep the two parts from merging. 

Mr. McLain. To keep the production from getting mixed. 

Mr. Wuirten. To keep them separate and deal with them sepa- 
rately. That is the problem we have, and we are trying to work 
out a bill which will achieve this purpose. I think it can be done, 
but it is not as easy as for this. 

Mr. Horan. If it were not for the Sugar Act of 1938, we could be 
an exporting nation in beet sugar. 

Mr. McLain. We could very fast, if we wanted to; that is right. 
However, I think the big thing here, Mr. Whitten, as you are well 
aware, is when you get into the area where we have a potential here 
tremendously exceeding what we can consume domestically, we have 
quite a different problem than we have with wool, for instance. That 
is a much different problem. 

Mr. Horan. That is true. 

Mr. Wuirten. Gentlemen, the committee will recess. We have a 
15-minute meeting of the whole Appropriations Committee right 
across the hall, and we should not be tied up very long. 

(Whereupon a recess was had.) 


Nationa Woo. Act 


Program and financing 


j 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
| 


Program by activities: Reimbursement to Commodity | 
| 
| $2, 020, 975 $35, 000, 000 


Credit Corporation for eee under National Wool 


Act (total obligations) $187, 684 


Financing: Appropriation----...........-- = ont 187, 684 | 2, 020, 975 35, 000, 000 





Obligations oy objects 


: ; 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


ot alien Aarne Heth ‘ r eat ae a 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (reinbursement to 


. } 
to Commodity Credit Corporation) -. $187,684 | $2,020,975 $35, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Appropriation $187,684 | $2,020,975 | $35, 000, 000 


EXPENDIT('RES AND BALANCES 


; 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
fe 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) 187, 684 | 2, 020, 975 35, 000, 000 


! 


Mr. Wuitten. Now we turn to the National Wool Act. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


In that connection, I would like to include pages 259 to 264 in the 
record at this point. 
(Pp. 259 to 264 are as follows:) 


NATIONAL Woo.u Act 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The principal objectives of the National Wool Act of 1954 (Public Law 690: 
approved August 28, 1954) (7 U. S. C. 1781-1787) are to provide for the national 
security and promote the general economic welfare by encouraging the domestic 
production of approximately 300 million pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, at 
prices fair to both producers and consumers, in a manner which will have the least 
adverse effects upon foreign trade. 

Method and support level—To aid in carrying out these objectives, the act 
authorizes an incentive-payment program which provides a support level for 
shorn wool not in excess of 110 percent of parity. The support price for mohair 
is established at a level necessary to maintain approximately the same percentage 
of parity for mohair as for shorn wool, the deviation to be no more than 15 per- 
cent above or below the comparable percentage of parity at which shorn wool 
is supported. 

For wool and mohair shorn on or after January 1, 1955, and marketed on or 
after April 1, 1957, but not later than March 31, 1958, the announced support 
price for shorn wool is 62 cents per pound, grease basis, and 70 cents per pound 
for mohair. These incentive prices represent 101 and 87 percent of the August 
15, 1956, parity prices for wool and mohair, respectively. The level of support 
for pulled wool will be so related to the shorn-wool incentive price as to maintain 
normal marketing practices. 

If average prices received by producers for wool and mohair fall below the 
incentive-price levels announced, payments will be made to producers. These 
payments will be based on the percentage needed, in the case of each commodity, 
to bring the national average price received by producers up to the incentive 
price. The total of all such payments is limited to 70 percent of the accumulated 
totals, as of the date of such payments, of gross receipts from specific duties 
collected on and after January 1953 on wool and wool manufactures. 

Referendum.—In August 1955, in a referendum called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as provided in section 708 of the National Wool Act, considerably 
more than the required two-thirds of producers expressed approval of an agree- 
ment previously entered into by the Secretary with the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc., for the conduct of an extensive advertising, sales-promotion, 
and market-development program for wool, mohair, sheep, goats, or the products 
thereof. The expense of this program is financed from deductions from the 
incentive payments due producers in each marketing year. The program is 
designed to improve and expand the market for the industry’s produets and 
ultimately to reduce the extent of Government price assistance required. 

Financing.—Capital funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation are used for 
incentive payments and other program costs. Section 705 of the National Wool 
Act provides for reimbursing the Corporation for costs of the program by appro- 
priating not to exceed 70 percent of specific duties collected on wool and wool 
manufactures in the calendar year preceding the beginning of each fiseal year, 
starting with the calendar year 1954. 
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Appropriated funds (permanent appropriation) 


Appropriation, 1957 and base for 1958 


Budget estimate, 1958 


Increase (reimbursement to CCC for estimated costs to be 


incurred in the fiscal year 1957) 


Fveject statement 


+32, 979, 0 





$2, 020, 975 
35, 000, 000 


Or 


“vo 








Project 1956 1957 Increase 1958 
(estimated) 
Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for expenditures under National 
Wool Act (appropriation or estimate)....--.- $187, 684 $2, $32, 979, 025 $35, 000, 000 


020, 975 
! 


Costs of the National Wool Act 


















































Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year} 1957, 1955 | 1958, 1956 | 1959, 1957 | 1960, 1958 
1955 1956 marketing | marketing | marketing | marketing 
| year year year year 
solidi ata dilatation ceimeeiitarentiienties ns ——| anne a coals ae 
Volume of marketings: | 
Shorn wool _. pounds... 257, 800, 000 |232, 000, 000 |232, 000,000 | 232, 000, 000 
Lambs and yearlings (live 
weight) | 
hundredweight.-|-........--- 13, 637,000 | 10, 750,000 | 10,750,000 | 10, 750, 000 
Incentive payments: 
Shorn wool 
cents per pound__}_...........]-..--.-- 19.2 | 20.0 20.0 20.0 
Lambs and yearlings (live | 
weight) | 
cents per cwt..|..--.--.---- 77.0 80. 0 80.0 | 80.0 
Incentive payments: 5 J 
Speen weed. 2. s 65. RIOJA ...-}$49, 500, 000 |$46, 400, 000 |$46, 400,000 | $46, 400,00 
Lambs and yearlin; Re. say chaste 4645 % .-----| 10,500, 000 8, 600, 000 8, 600, 000 8, 600, 000 
Total payments_______-- ~Aiet 60, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Administrative expenses _----- ~ $187, 432 $2, 006, 032 575,000 | 2,685,000 | 2, 685, 000 2 685, 000 
Interest expemse.-....-.....-- 252 14, 963 r 549, 000 | 2,751,000 | 3, 569,000 Po 4, 415, 000 
a -|—— eames valiaaemae 
PE see eS 187, 684 2, 020, 975 | 64, 124, 000 60, 436, 000 | 61, 254, 000 62, 100, 000 
Costs and reimbursements to CCC 
~ ee y - i. emcee — a i 
Fiscal | Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal y ear | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
year 1955 | 1956 (esti- | 1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- | 1959 (esti- | 1960 (esti- 
(actual) mated) mated) mated) mated) mated) 
iL 3 | 
Unrecovered costs, beginning of ig 
RPE 2 AL) ee SS ace i tscts a. $187, 684 | $2,020,975 |$64, 124,000 |$89, 560,000 |$115, 814, 000 
Costs during year..............- $187, 684 | 2, 020, 975 | 64,124,000 | 60, 436, 000° 61,254,000 | 62, 100,000 
Total unrecovered costs_._| 187,684 | 2, 208, 659 66, 144, 975 124, 560, 000. 150, 814,000 | 177, 914, 000 
Appropriations to reimburse 
GO Api isd. dla ds dA LLL 187, 684 2,020, 975 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Unrecovered balance, end 
C6 FOO. SEE 2c Jcecs 187, 684 2,020,975 | 64,124,000 | 89, 560,000 |115, 814,000 | 142,914,000 





! Limited to 70 percent of duties collected on wool during preceding calendar year. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Purpose.—The objective of this program is to encourage an annual domestic 
production of approximately 300 million pounds of shorn wool, 

Operations.—This is accomplished by incentive payments to eligible producers 
on a percentage basis reflecting the amount required to bring the national average 
received by all producers up to the announced incentive level. The incentive 
level shall not exceed 110 percent of parity. Pulled wool is supported, in a com- 
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parable relationship to shorn wool, by payments on the live weight of lambs, 
according to pelt classifications, marketed during a marketing year. Mohair is 
supported at a level not to exceed 15 percent above or below the incentive level 
for shorn wool. The total of all payments may not at any time exceed an amount 
equal to 70 percent of the accumulated totals of the gross receipts from specific 
duties collected on and after January 1, 1953, on wool and wool products under 
schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. Payments are made through 
the agricultural stabilization and conservation county committees and are financed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The Corporation is authorized to be 
reimbursed for any expenditures made under this program. However, such reim- 
bursement for any fiscal year is limited to 70 percent of the gross receipts from 
specific duties collected on wool and wool products during the period January 1 
to December 31 preceding the beginning of such fiscal year. 

Sales promotion.—In August 1955, in a referendum called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as provided in section 708 of the National Wool Act, 72 percent of 
producers voting approved an agreement previously entered into by the Secretary 
with the American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., for the conduct of an extensive 
advertising, sales promotion and market-development program for wool, mohair, 
sheep, goats or the products thereof. The expense of this program is financed 
from deductions from the incentive payments due producers in each marketing 

ear. The program is designed to improve and expand the market for the 
industry’s products and ultimately to reduce the extent of Government price 
assistance required. 

1955 program.—Payments under the 1955 program, which were first made 
during fiscal year 1957, were announced at 44.9 percent of the dollar returns 
each producer received from the sale of shorn wool during the 1955 marketing 
year, which would bring the average return per pound up to the incentive level 
of 62 cents per pound. The payment rate on lambs (pulled wool compensating 
payments) is 77 cents per hundredweight of live animals sold for slaughter. As 
the market price for mohair remained at a sufficiently high level during the 1955 
marketing year, no payments were required. 

1956 program.—Substantially the same program is being continued for the 1956 
marketing year. The incentive level will remain at 62 cents per pound for shorn 
wool, grease basis. The payment rates for the 1956 program will be determined 
in mid-1957 after all producer returns from the 1956 clip have been filed. The 
major change in the 1956 program deals with the method of making payments 
for lambs marketed with the wool on. Under the 1955 program, payments are 
being made only on animals marketed for slaughter. Under the program for 1956, 
each producer who owns lambs for 30 days or more and sells the lambs unshorn 
for any purpose will be eligible for a payment. The payments will be made on 
the weight or weight increase of the animals that occurs during each producer’s 
ownership. Any shorn wool incentive payments made to producers who buy 
unshorn lambs and later shear them will be adjusted downward by the amount 
of the lamb payment previous owners were eligible to receive. 

1957 program.—The same program is being continued for the 1957 marketing 
year with rates at the same level as for the 1956 program. 

1958 program.—lIt is currently anticipated that sufficient funds for the 1958 
marketing year will not be available unless legislation is enacted. The following 
statement reflects the actual and estimated incentive payments compared with 
the limitation: 


70 percent of customs receipts on wool, Jan. 1, 1953—June 30, 1956__ $108, 667, 764 
1955 marketing year estimated payments made early in fiscal year 








OE on SB ie aig db 5 A ee ae Eee hae dees cll. — 60, 000, 000 
Balance of limitation available after 1955 marketing year 
OO isis en hdd non Lhe dood =) Be conn oO 48, 667, 764 
70 percent of estimated customs receipts on wool in fiscal year 1957. 35, 000, 000 
Balance available June 30, 1957__._-.....--.---------- .. 83, 667, 764 
1956 marketing year estimated payments to be made early in fiscal 
I ee Se ois pe oe eddy Se aa ES mas hae Sn ee - 55, C00, 000 
Balance of limitation available after 1956 marketing year 
PNM a Sa st ka lee oe eet eo oa te 28, 667, 764 
70 percent of estimated customs receipts on wool in fiscal year 1958. 35, 000, 000 
Balance available June 30, 1958...............-.------.- 63, 667, 764 


7767— 
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1957 marketing year estimated payments to be made early in fiscal 





Ne ee Ree ee ten ese imma en a ino — $55, 000, 000 
Balance of limitation available after 1957 marketing year 
a er eae oe rhe om eae on tt ne 0 poe 8, 667, 764 
70 percent of estimated customs receipts on wool in fiscal year 1959. 35, 000, 000 
Bees AVAlinbe JUS Go, 1990... 43, 667, 764 
1958 marketing year estimated payments to be made early in fiscal 
he ae gs SLR Ase ye Nang! dpe 9 angipillepageiny ae ae anal ae — 55, 000, 000 
Estimated deficit for 1958 marketing year_.....-_-.------ —11, 332, 236 


Net payments to wool growers under the 1955 program reported as of October 
31, 1956, amounted to $53,744,032. Of the total paid producers $46,894,514 was 
made in shorn wool payments and $6,849,518 in payments on wool marketed for 
slaughter. Deductions from payments for an industry promotion program 
amounting to 1 cent per pound of shorn wool and 5 cents per hundredweight of 
lambs totaled $3,077,031. Total payments through October 31, 1956, amounted 
to $56,821,063. The State breakdown of payments is shown in the following 
table. 

Estimated payments wn States, under the 1955 wool program, er Oct. 31, 1956 





, | 


Shorn wool Lambs 
























State Se titan petite _______| Promotion Total pay- 
| deduction | ments 
| Pounds Payments | Pounds | Payments | 

Alabama : 248, 000 $38, 468 | 657, 000 $4, 533 $2, 813 
Arizona_._-.- | 8, 368, 000 604,094 | 11, 735, 000 85, 766 39, 545 
Arkansas. 299, 000 | 55, 379 1, 589. 000 10. 124 3, 786 69. 289 
California 22, 210. 000 4, 452,074 | 93, 971, 000 675, 915 269, 084 5, 397, 073 
Colorado Sead és 14, 274, 000 2, 514, 740 | 99, 645, 000 | 708, 751 192, 557 3, 416, 048 
Connecticut... ao alk 32, 000 5, 986. | 6, 000 27 325 6, 338 
Delaware. 18, 000 3, 589 34, 000 244 196 4, 029 
Florida_. 16, 000 2, 585 | 1, 000 232 159 2.976 
Georgia _. iii 98, 000 20, 747 150, 000 859 1, 052 22, 658 
Idaho ..| 18,310,000 | 2,412, 157 | 96, 702, 000 627, 309 181, 447 3, 220, 913 
Tllinois | 65,012. 000 853, § 34, 125, 000 226, 342 67, 246 1, 147, 447 
Indiana | 3, 586, 000 635, 295 | 19, 553, 000 | 128, 808 ; 809, 737 
lowa.. ‘ 9,997,000 | 1,795, 157 | 79, 677, 000 | 551, 551 139, 711 2, 486, 419 
Kansas... _...| 3,685, 000 574, 024 | 24, 311.000 | 188, 388 48, 997 811, 409 
Kentucky Seether r = . 000 | 617, 937 | 18, 516, 000 116, 372 43, 172 777, 481 
Louisiana 423, 000 79, 892 231, 000 1, 384 4, 348 85, 624 
Maine 34 126, 000 26, 572 366, 000 2,617 1, 436 30, 625 
Maryland. .--. 216, 000 40, 074 840, 000 6, 094 2, 583 18, 751 
Massachusetts 68, 000 14, 550 44, 000 316 650 15, 516 
Michigan. ---- 3, 577, 000 680, 379 | 14, 405, 000 101, 749 42, 975 825, 103 
Minnesota 6, 274, 000 1, 077, 670 | 35, 118, 000 | 255, 008 80, 290 1, 412, 968 
Mississippi... ......-..-- ; 376, 000 | 66, 220 | 781, 000 6, 663 4, 152 77, 035 
Missouri Z 5, 610, 000 1, 046. 876 | 38, 401, 000 285, 437 75, 099 1, 407, 412 
Montana 14, 832, 000 2, 858, 699 | 25, 592.000 | 185, 018 158, 368 8, 202, O85 
Nebraska. ..........--.- _...| 38,700,000 | 589, 686 | 55,407,000 | 397, 477 64, 699 1, 051, 862 
Nevada...-.. Fae eer eey: 3, 161, 000 | 607,748 | 6,526,000 | 46, 990 34, 877 689, 615 
New Hampshire- a 36, 000 | 7, 231 | 35, 000 ; 382 7, 866 
New Jersey__......- ot 52, 000 10, 646 | 302, 000 | 670 13, 493 
New Mexico..........-- ....| 12,329, 000 1, 874, 528 85, 000 125, 786 2, 035, 992 
SU WEES ncncaceaccna ..---| 1,179,000 235, 500 | 000 | 14, 571 295, 055 
North Carolina. .............. 188, 000 | 40, 782 | 000 48, 182 
PEGE SPOOR s nc nccumdensbeen 5, 380, 000 920, 227 | : 000 1, 188, 733 
Cie te a _..-----| 11,136,000 | 2,059,295 | 29, 740,000 | 2, 354, 183 
Oklahoma.........-.........-} 1,724, 000 237,602 | 9, 305,000 | , $23, 851 
Ge venetressessescn« ..-| 7,153,000 | 1,400,752 | 21, 507,000 | 82, 210 1, 634, 499 
Pennsylvania............... 1, 493, 000 | 311, 251 2, 524, 000 16, 186 345, 473 
Rhode Island_..........-. - 10, 000 | 1, 932 16, 000 | 105 | 2, 129 
South Carolina..........--- 39,000 | 8, 220 61, 000 | 416 9, 078 
South Dakota_............--.| 10, 503, 000 1, 918, 360 | 54, 292, 000 | 132, 171 2, 451, 427 
Tennessee___._-_. . 1, 351, 000 268, 825 | 10,881, 000 | 18, 944 a 6, 905 
ies dim caoaae _..| 49,680,000 | 9,095, 504 | 26, 204, 000 509,871 | 9,795, 682 
Utah By Ot) |. i 11, 585, 000 2, 104,973 | 46, 244, 000 32, | 138, 964 2, 576, 865 
Vermont.__.....- dee : 49, 000 10, 294 166, 000 | 1,070 | 59 1), 933 
Virginia Sree 1, 581, 000 310, 600 | 14,875, 000 | 89, 692 23, 251 423, 543 
Washington tee ao 3, 238, 000 570, 543 | 16,139,000 | 116, 098 40, 440 727, O81 
West Virginia_._. .-----...| 1,492,000 314, 759 | 11, 426,000 | 78, 347 | 20, 630 413, 736 
Wisconsin - r : 2, 304, 000 320, 241 9, 894, 000 73, 548 | 22, 551 416, 340 
Wyoming___... ag 19, 238,000 | 3,197,870 | 26, 627,000 | 191, 704 205, 689 3, 595, 263 
lan ncctnscnmpeprrapelcensiatinyns BP Seah S nocdsnaios Fe a pip tibebeenec tne 22 


POs ciwiisccce<os-~2-~-| 50, 670, 000 | 46, 804, 514 |978, 210, 000 | 6, 849, 518 3, 077, 031 | 56, 821, 063 
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Mr. Wuirten. I notice an increase of $32,979,025. You might 
briefly describe the operations of the Wool Act and how the tax is 
levied. I think the record is quite clear as to this program. 


OPERATIONS OF THE WOOL ACT 


Mr. Bracu. This program is carried out under authority of the 
National Wool Act which was approved in August of 1954. The 
purpose of it is to provide for the national security and promote the 
general economic welfare by encouraging the domestic production of 
approximately 300 million pounds of shorn wool on a grease basis at 
prices fair to both producers and consumers, in a manner which will 
have the least adverse effects upon foreign trade. 

As I said, the quantity of wool desired according to the act is 300 
million pounds annually of shorn wool on a grease basis. 

The law provided for incentive payments to producers which would 
provide for a support level on shorn wool not in excess of 110 percent 
of parity, and on mohair not to exceed 15 percent above or below the 
level for shorn wool. 

There is a limitation in the act with respect to the payments to pro- 
ducers in that they may not exceed at any one time an amount equal 
to 70 percent of the accumulated customs receipts collected on wool 
since January 1, 1953. 

In the 1955 marketing year, the shorn-wool support price was 62 
cents a pound—106 percent of parity. On mohair it was 70 cents a 
pound. On pulled wool, a payment of 77 cents per hundred pounds 
of live animals was made, which gave an incentive payment com- 
parable to that on shorn wool. 

In the 1956 marketing year the incentive payment levels are the 
same as for 1955. The period covered by the act is April 1, 1955, 
through March 31,1959. There is another limitation in the act which 
limits the amount of Commodity Credit Corporation funds which may 
be used in the program. Reimbursement to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation cannot exceed 70 percent of the specific duties collected 
on wool during the preceding calendar year. That means if we make 
more payments in a fiscal year than we are allowed to get reimburse- 
ment for we would have to carry as a receivable on the books of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation the balance due to the Corporation 
until the customs receipts caught up with it. 


COSTS TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


We have a statement which shows the actual costs to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the National Wool Act, and the estimated reim- 
bursements for the fiscal vear 1955 through 1960, based on the present 
outlook, if you would like to have that put in the record 

(The statement referred to appears cn p. 1992.) 


COLLECTIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wairren. In that connection you might show the collection 
and expenditures during the years that the act has been in force and 
effect. 

Mr. Breacu. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 
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Nationat Woo. Act 


Specific duties collected on imports of wool under schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (as reported by Treasury Department) 








Specific duties collected 70 percent specific duties of 
collected 
Period Calendar year 
to date avail- Cumulative 
Month Calendar year | Cumulative | able forreim- | available for 
to date bursement to payments 
CCC in subse- 
quent fiscal year 

Bin ddacsctneen ch dante dsitviintbindiodipns $50, 700, 000 Yo ee eee $35, 490, 000 
Slain tienccmintdeelineaielianint= dahnainban 36, 272, 064 86, 972, 064 $25, 390, 445 60, 880, 445 
Th: siteeendiiitaditemepiputhet-siutlidhsaiarpmieteiemanens . 42, 996, 258 129, 968, 322 30, 097, 381 90, 977, 826 
956—January -........ $4, 370, 309 4, 370, 309 134, 338, 661 3, 059, 216 94, 037, 042 
February-..-..-.-- 4, 129, 156 8, 499, 465 138, 467, 787 5, 949, 626 96, 927, 451 
PO sip occes 4, 550, 039 13, 049, 504 143, 017, 826 9, 134, 653 100, 112, 478 
PpEekLno de. cd 3, 939, 225 16, 988, 729 146, 957, 051 11, 892, 110 102, 869, 936 
silt das dee 4, 986, 040 21, 974, 769 151, 943, 091 15, 382, 338 106, 360, 164 
Senay ctiwbcwn 3, 296, 572 25, 271, 341 155, 239, 663 17, 689, 938 108, 667, 764 
Fie <B4b08ss 3, 437, 565 28, 708, 906 158, 677, 228 20, 096, 234 111, 074, 060 
August pabaen 3, 371, 979 32, 080, 885 162, 049, 207 22, 456, 620 113, 434, 445 
September-....-- 2, 260, 854 34, 341, 739 164, 310, 061 24, 039, 217 115, 017,043 
Se 3, 007, 453 37, 349, 192 167,317, 514 26, 144, 434 117, 122, 260 
November....... 2, 584, 170 39, 933, 362 169, 901, 684 27, 953, 353 118, 931, 179 











CAPITAL FUNDS OF CCC 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the status of your capital fund? 

Mr. Beacu. Of the capital funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr. Wuirten. As I understood it, you had a separate setup for 
wool in view of the fact that you had to keep the amount of payments 
tied into the customs receipts? 

Mr. Bracn. Yes, sir. This is the way we stand as of now: 70 
percent of the customs receipts during the period January 1, 1953, to 
June 30, 1956, was $108,667,764. We estimated the 1955 marketing 
year payments would amount to $60 million. That would leave a 
balance in the limitation available after the 1955 marketing year pay- 
ments of $48,667,764. The 70 percent limitation on the customs 
receipts in the fiscal year 1957 is estimated to amount to about $35 
million, which would make an availability for the period beginning 
July 1, 1957, of $83,667,764. 

In the 1956 marketing year we estimate the payments will be $55 
million, and those will be made early in the fiscal year 1958, which 
will leave a balance of $28,667,764. Adding in again another $35 
million, representing 70 percent of the customs receipts in the fiscal 
year 1958, would give us a balance on June 30, 1958, of $63,667,764. 
' Proceeding with that similar analysis with respect to the 1957 
marketing year payments and 1958 marketing year payments, we 
estimate we will end up with a deficit of $11,332,236 by the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1960. 

Of course, if the price of wool changes and payments are less, or 
import duties are larger, that situation could change in the meantime. 


Ca eeeeENe, “our 
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FUNDS FOR STATE AND COUNTY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Wuirren. Attention has been called to the information on the 
ACP, soil bank, and various other activities where you use these 
funds for State and county ACP committees. So therefore I would’ 
suggest that pages 265 through 270 of the justifications covering 
sections 388 and 392, be inserted in the record at this point. 

(Pp. 265 through 270 are as follows:) 


Administrative expenses, section 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 


This appropriation account for National and State operating expenses was 
established pursuant to section 392 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended (7 U.S. C. 1281-1407). There are transferred into this appropriation 
account, amounts estimated to be required for national office direction and for 
carrying out, or cooperating in carrying out, various programs assigned to the 
State agricultural stabilization and conservation offices. 

The State committees, appointed pursuant to the provisions of section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, are in general adminis- 
trative charge of all programs in their respective States which are assigned to 
them through the Commodity Stabilization Service. Within the framework of 
the national policy, they determine State policies and direct the adaptation of the 
national programs to the State. 

The amounts transferred into this appropriation account are within the limita- 
tions for administrative expenses established under the respective appropriations 
from which such transfers are made. The justification of the increases and 
decreases is contained in the statements for the various appropriation items 
involved. 


Transfers, 1957, as shown below and base for 1958 $23, 202, 533 
Transfers, 1958, as shown below 23, 979, 443 


Increase ; +776, 910 


Statement of sources, purposes, and amounts of funds transferred (as shown in 
budget schedules) 


Purpose for which funds are transferred into 1956 | 1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- Increase 
this account mated) mated) (+) or de- 
crease (—) 


Agricultural conservation program: For admin- | 
istration of agricultural conservation program. $4, 291, 215 $4, 483, 595 -+-$192, 380 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: For | 
administration of acreage allotment and | 
marketing quota programs. -..........-....... 6, 106, 100 | 6, 380, 100 | +274, 000 
Sugar Act program: For administration of 
sugar payment program 1, 155, 220 1, 320, 018 1, 382, 518 | +62, 500 
Disaster loans, etc., revolving fund, Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture: For activities in connec- | 
tion with accepting applications for feed, 
issuing purchase orders to farmers and cer- 
tificates to dealers in designated disaster areas. | 132,000 | 310, 000 — 310,000 
Soil bank program: For administration of Soil | 
Bank Act ; 352, 992 | 6, 874, 000 | 7,174,000 +300, 000 
Other: For services in connection with price | 
support programs and other miscellaneous | | 
programs - ‘ 4, 249, 762 4, 301, 200 | 4, 559, 230 | +-258, 030 
Total available for obligation.._________ 16, 136, 780 23, 202, 533 23, 979, 443 +-776, 910 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | 718, 328 | 
Contributions to retirement fund [1,020,345]|  [1,020, 345] 
| 1 


| 











Total obligations 15, 418,452 | 23,202,533 | 23, 979, 443 | 776, 910 
| | 
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Work performed with funds obligated in 1956 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


ONG MEOCNNROE 65s nn 8 nin ho chins hb abide en secbekeeun hk cen ideitccSeeudde RAMEE See 
Se oe a tt a aed Dies Seine neehe ben set bash nae sade s--se--e 5, 406, 086 
Participating farms. ._........ Bante die i552. oI. silk... i _. 1,123, 523 
I. eabhbocnal 3, 067 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 




















Allotments Allotted Counties in 
established acreage program 

innit ai = a 
ares. Ses LEE. SPW PND ne 609,000 | 1, 364, 385 953 
a Ne N i 4 127, 063 1, 730, 112 497 
We as ee) a te See ea } 1, 554, 102 55, 000, 000 2, 510 
2 PR ARR PITS PPPS OF SEES ) PTET Se eee re 967, 260 17, 436, 609 1, 096 
I Nec ai a tl RR A ere 1, 687, 162 43, 280, 543 840 
nent ek Madina celina ih cities achiapin aeticensisn, ome eaebanieoion 17, 979 1, 639, 084 155 

SUGAR PROGRAM 
I ee eisl emia eunatd 51, 359 
Number of acres (includes 475,000 harvested acreage for Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands) _. 1, 559, 87 
Number of counties.......................-..---.---- i ae Lda dads cabiwe itech 303 
PRICE SUPPORT 
Number of warehouse-stored loans. ._.._.......-..-...-------.---- ie Se eae a ae 345, 030 
Number of farm-stored loans____._...__...-....----.--- bbins seth aGe bee chodeens pas PRE AMET 455, 490 
Number of counties having completed I a cs hie sub 1’ 2, 313 
Number of lending agencies (approved) -........--...-.----.--- 5, 235 
Number of reinspections of farm-stored commodities __ emia cpe 
Number of loans and purchase agreements under which CGC acquired ‘the commodity - scoctu. ‘O01, 108 
GRAIN STORAGE STRUCTURE PROGRAM 
EE SE 4, 012 
ob stie wedc dawnt anht dhbudchusicne sensi =+hiadinitivibdeanh hhknnicecaona 208, 119 
ATIONAL WOOL ACT PAYMENTS PROGRAM 
EEE ENS PLL OTSA LOO OEEATRE E — 
een Oi IUD IED SI od ere ddnsdcerainn cheereierstriepesnarss>seh peadinbe cies 2, 975 
1955 EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM 

ee I 2 SDDS a oO Sill slab madalatagsoudéubpabwuccyi dows sneaceueda 325 
SOE ie SURED IIIS IIIS oo aoc ek at eh che daidb cee cccccncccceccecseecccceccscee | 86SGR ERS 
Number of dealers’ certificates issued... _.-.--..--.----2-- 2-2 nee ee ne eeee seen eee e eee ee 38, 918 


Local administration, section 388, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 


This appropriation account for agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county officers was established pursuant to sections 392 (a) and 388 (b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1281-1407). There 
are transferred into this appropriation account amounts estimated to be required 
for carrying out or cooperating in carrying out various programs assigned to the 
ASC county offices. 

The ASC county and community committees are responsible for the local 
administration of programs dealing directly with farmers. The elected ASC 
county committee is in charge of the county office. 

The amounts transferred into this appropriation account are within the limita- 
tion for administrative expenses established under the respective appropriations, 
unless otherwise provided by other laws, from which such transfers are made. 
The justification of the increases and decreases is contained in the statements for 
the various appropriation items involved. 


Transfers, 1957, as shown below and base for 1958_______.__--_-- $184, 603, 153 
Transfers, 1958, as shown below_.__..........-.-------------- 185, 746, 251 


eal el area date se elas is sk ew eo 000 @ tien ts oe Oo +1, 143, 098 
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Statement of sources, purposes, and amounts of funds transferred (as shown in 
budget schedule) 





| 
Purpose for which funds are transferred into 1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- Increase 


this account 1956 mated) mated) (+) or de- 
crease (—) 





Agricultural conservation program: For ad- 
ministration of agricultural conservation 
wregetierds irr ee 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: 
For administration of acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs. __-_____- elaine 

Sugar Act program: For administration of 


$18, 378,200 | $19,816,385 | $21,254,385 | +$1, 438, 000 


32, 550, 235 34, 531, 900 36, 294, 900 +1, 763, 000 

















sugar payment program.--_....._._. cic 488, 280 741, 982 Fal, OEE fon<ocennease’ 
Disaster loans, ete., revolving fund, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture: For activities in con- 

nection with accepting applications for feed, 

issuing purchase orders to farmers, and certi- 

ficates to dealers, in designated disaster areas _- 330, 100 Lee fo. ac~ 5c ane —1, 001, 886 
Soil bank program: For administration of Soil 

OR Avuiinndiictdadiereneendeissewdetwn 3, 324, 316 74, 255, 000 71, 156, 800 —3, 098, 200 
Other: For services in connection with price 

support programs and other miscellaneous 

CG a a DA ica tan ctcnnencuininne 40, 780, 287 54, 256, 000 56, 298, 184 +2, 042, 184 
Total available for obligation._.__............-- 95, 851, 418 184, 603, 153 185, 746, 251 +1. 143, 098 
oe Fe «| | eee pminearniecndal an beyinaneaeete 
QRRiatlione ewtreRs sc cscdcccecnccncccscdccece 91, 946, 737 | 184,603,153 | 185, 746, 251 +1, 143, 098 


1 Includes $3,838,642 for return to advancing appropriations and accounts, 


Funds from this appropriation account are advanced to the ASC county com- 
mittees each month or quarter on the basis of their estimate of requirements for the 
period less any unobligated balances on hand. These advances are deposited in 
the county committee bank accounts and used to pay the expenses of the com- 
mittees. The estimate for the following month or quarter is reduced by the 
amount not obligated in the period just ended. Unobligated balances in the bank 
accounts at the end of a fiscal year are used for expenses of the next succeeding year 
Year-end balances are kept as low as possible and as of the end of the last 4 fiscal 
reeea ant as follows: 1953, $1,211,860; 1954, $3,220,994; 1955, $2,689,006; 1956, 

,638, 264. 

The ASC county committees perform certain functions for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in connection with the CCC grain storage structure program 
and other CCC programs. This work which includes erection of storage struc- 
tures, handling and maintenance of grain, maintenance and operation of sites and 
structures, etc., is paid for from the county committee bank accounts. Funds 
for these purposes are transferred into the account from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation corporate funds. The CCC funds in the account are then advanced 
to the ASC county committees in the same manner as other funds. The amount 
of advances in the fiscal year 1956 was $33,228,000 and is estimated at $46,380,000 
for the fiscal year 1957 and $47,624,184 for the fiscal year 1958. 








2000 


Work performed with funds obligated in 1956 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I Es iene ve pianemenecccuedccte sedans atwe elds Lect teh 1, 023, 248 
ls fe" la 6 chin dctOh cue b cnx cdots cniduacucedccrotsanwandasubtdccbevececcace 5, 466, 086 
I it ta cin caceeGhbbiwnddgh lab inilicketbbvtbnubabeabivaecntecnececdsncce 1, 123, 523 
co lemasinnnmiaticipaehndeni oicbinersinharmasiompaasiorint 3, 067 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


Allotments Allotted Counties in 


established acreage program 
ee en aT a ee ene sheen baeureunaieubecen 609, 000 1, 364, 385 953 
a ee oe cian clk datenaitipn camaaedseam 127, 063 1, 730, 112 497 
eB in cereal cook vas aininieciewaie a amie aed matcue omen elie 1, 554, 102 55, 000, 000 2, 510 
et oe ea ot 5k ea gcohenktemanaandeeien 967, 260 17, 436, 609 1, 096 
Neen ee enn ee Deel etl mht heen 1, 687, 162 43, 280, 543 840 


Benge dandpuddsciwedascadsunlanavebuewcbarsusccwalann 17, 979 1, 639, 084 155 





Ss a ee ee  d., . chi enibed 4 51, 389 
Number of acres (includes 475,000 harvested acreage for Puerto Rico, Haw aii, ‘and Vir gin Isl: ands) - 1, 559, 870 
I Rs ie i ee Se el a nd benminancnnn wehtnbadaiedimbab sedis 303 
PRICE SUPPORT 

Number of warehouse-stored loans...................-.......----------- cngunannnns coeliac 345, 030 
Number of farm-stored loans._........_-- 2 kode oe lela bent a ait tle uennea al 455, 490 
Be ee 8 ee 2, _ 
Number of lending agencies (approved) - id ao imenete G dibieinameduels obi te tat iin taeda 

Number of reinspections of farm-stored he et ee conan 1, 17 0, oer 
Number of loans and purchase agreements under which CC 1c acquired the commodity ‘iatinnaiad 641, 700 


GRAIN-STORAGE STRUCTURE PROGRAM 


en al ee pen eeOeneeen. beck. dun cadcdecn din dodedbhse cele abd icdn ced dins - 4, 012 
SG a SORE NN od iid dil ehh eitdind thnk debe ain dlddcncdasdadnso hkasecbbts 208, 119 


NATIONAL WOOL ACT PAYMENTS PROGRAM 


Number of farms with sheep and lambs.....................-- iawn odaBLs dd ida thidd> dhiddedd -. 820,314 
SOUND, WON ih oo ck em tedhinnesopanoumébapgincunantoom eitcmanncsEunaiele 2, 975 
1955 EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM 
Number of counties.............-..- pail teased 325 
ce cued bieadednpoesdenemenentc hae h 265, 884 





Number of dealers’ certificates issued -- - -- sorener aiainereitarae ne enee 7 “= an a ea 38, 918 
CoMMODITY CREDIT CoRPORATION 
RESTORATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 


| 





| 
PROGRAM 
| 
| 


Public enterprise transactions: 
Price support program (Commodity Credit Corporation 
nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs): 


| 
| 











Direct loans made........ oe .| $501, 514, 803 | $504, 629,418 | $426, 680, 000 
Loans made by lending agencies “(guaranteed _ by 
Commodity Credit Corporation) ..............----.-- 2, 514, 654, 245 le 403, 000, 000 | 2, 101, 000, 000 
Total loans on commodities..-.........--...--...- 3, 016, 169, 048 |2, 907, 629, 418 | 2,5 a 680, 000 
Purchases of commodities and other costs-- -|1, 461, 413, 557 |1, 489, 786, 085 | 1, 280, 803, 800 
National Wool Act, incentive payments and other | | 
tte ain caswencdatukedcnneetnes 62,020,975 | 59,124,000 | 60, 436, 000 
School milk program..................................| 48,475,952 | 75,000,000 | 75,000, 000 
SLE ELEL LE LALA TRIE 3, 775, 825 3, 665, 000 | 2, 968, 000 
Total price support program..-........--.--.--.----- 4, 591, 855, 357 |4, 535, 204, 503 | 3, 946, 887, 800 
Supply and foreign purchase program...........----.----- 18, 026, 305 | 4, 023, 341 | 3, 854, 130 





Storage facilities program: 
Loans on storage facilities and equipment: 





Direct loans made_.------ 5, 910, 203 8, 190, 000 8, 112, 000 
Loans made by lending agencies (guaranteed by 
Commodity Credit Corporation)........-.....-- 1, 630, 484 2, 310, 000 2, 288, 000 





Total loans on storage facilities and equipment. 7, 540, 687 10, 500, 000 10, 400, 000 





2001 


Program and financing—Continued 


PROGRAM—Continued 


Public enterprise transactions—Continued 
Purchases of storage facilities and equipment and other 


Total storage facilities program 


Commodity export program: 
Purchases of commodities and other costs 
Cotton products export payments 


Total commodity export program 
Subsidy program (liquidation) 


Expense: 
Administrative: 
Subject to limitation 
Reimbursable____- ‘ 
Purchases of administrative equipment 
Interest—Treasury-.--.------- 
Nonadministrative 


Total expense 
Other obligations 


Total public enterprise transactions...........-...-- 


Intragovernmental transactions (special activities): 
Loan to Secretary of Agriculture for agricultural conserva- | 
tion purposes . _- 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease__........----------- 
Eradication of brucellosis in cattle- 
Cotton classing and tobacco grading. - -- 
Transfer of hay and pasture seed to Fe deral land-adminis- 
tering agencies__....._- 
International Wheat Agreement costs____- 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: | 
Title I—Sales for foreign currencies__..-.......-.-.---- 
— II—Commodity grants for emergency assistance 
to friendly peoples 
Soil bank program: 
Program costs 7 
Obligations other than liabilitie s—commitments - 
Interest expense -- - _- 
Water fowl feed program_..-__--- 


Total intragovernmental transactions 


Total program (obligations) 


1956 actual 


36, 282, 814 


$28, 742, 127 


1957 estimate 


$32, 806, 588 
43, 306, 588 


1958 estimate 








180, 034, 364 
9, 210. 272 


224, 102, 320 | 


33, 250, 000 
6, 123, 429 
500, 000 
365, 000, 000 
12, 506, 696 





417, 380, 125 
4, 884, 118 


12, 409, 093 
451, 727, 485 





a 870, 267, 871 


43, 450, 000 
16, 754, 582 


97, 746, 492 
712, 067, 092 


969, 649, 359 


5. 5, 839, 917, 230 





FINANCING 


Amounts becoming available: 
New authorizations: 
Appropriation for restoration of capital impairment--- 
To borrow from Treasury 
Transfer of authorization to finance soil bank program_ 
Receipts from operations: 
Public enterprise transactions: 

Price support program (Commodity Credit 
Corporation nonrecourse loan, purchase, and 
payment programs): 

Repayments of loans: 
To Commodity Credit Corporation 
To lending agencies 


Total repayments of loans 
Sales of commodities ! 
National Wool Act reimbursement__ 
Recovery of prior year obligations_...........- 
Other 





Total price support program 


$1, 634, 659 


2, 000, 000, 000 |: 


—3, 758, 533 


453, 407, 248 
84, 128, 237 


537, 
1, 628, 


202 


535, 485 
538, 524 
187, 684 
, 212, 498 


8, 946, 335 
2, 377, 420, 526 


1, 824, 725 | 
184, 282 | 
34, 286 |_- 


5, 024, 858, 67 5 


43, 450, 000 
1. 555, 844 
20, 517, 693 


| 
| 


| 


/1, 028, 149, 364 
127, 366, 982 
1, 131, 607, 747 


26, 070 


12, 473, 78, 440 


\r, 498, 637, 115 


$929, 287, 178 
12, 500, 000, 000 
—1,228,952,947 





858, 832, 660 
281, 000, 000 


1, 139, 832, 660 
2, 658, 311, 782 
2, 020, 975 
244, 167, 671 
19, 341, 250 


14, 063, 674, 338 


153, 819 | 


100, 465, 302 | 


20, 485, 619 | 


| 4 167,168 415 


i 





43, 450, 000 
1, 325, 400 
20, 703, 000 
155, 300 
“113, 053, 000 
944, 310, 195 
44, 644, 000 
1, 159, 426, 000 
"40, 000, 000 
28, 540 


| 
| 
| 


| 2, 367, 095, 435 
6, 834, 258, 850 


ue 


$1, 239, 788, 671 


738, 825, 250 
212, 000, 000 


950, 825, 250 
2, 111, 326, 668 
35, 000, 000 
256, 328, 000 
21, 780, 000 


3, 375, 259, 918 


1 Sales under the price-support program include sales of agricultural commodities under barter contracts 
and sales of strategic materials and other commodities acquired under such barter contracts in lieu of cash 


payments. 


In addition, included in sales are (1) sales to processors under contracts providing that the 


Corporation will repurchase the commodities in another form, (2) sales of cottonseed products to crushers 
which were made simultaneously with the purchase of such products and without physical delivery to or 
by the Corporation, and (3) sales of wheat which are required to be offset by purchase of wheat for the 


purpose of rotating or reconcentrating stocks. 








2002 


Program and financing—Continued 








FINANCING—continued 


Amounts becoming available—Continued 
Receipts from operations—Continued 
Public enterprise transactions—Continued 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate 





| 
1958 estimate 











Supply and foreign purchase program __-._-_._--- $24, 951,362 | $15, 402, 229 $3, 850, 630 
Storage facilities program: ; 
Repayments of loans: 
To Commodity Credit Corporation......- 10, 534, 546 11, 171, 859 11, 895, 000 
To lending agencies....................... 2, 644, 770 2, 720, 040 2, 805, 000 
Total repayments of loans__.-..-..-..-- 13, 179,316 | 13,891,899 | 14, 700, 000 
a ees eR Heil. Judas gRsedtR cone 
Total storage facilities program __........... 13, 173, 969 13, 891, 899 14, 700, 000 
Commodity export program ?____..._............. —69, 576,352 | —58, 800,000 | —49, 700, 000 
Interest income, administrative expense reim- 
Dursements anil other, ........................- 88, 543, 429 119, 313, 392 
Recovery of prior year obligations 198, 972 2, 427, 000 


Total public enterprise transactions 


Intragovernmental transactions (special activities): 
Repayment of loan to Secretary of Agceaiae 


for conservation purposes. -...............-..- é 


Reimbursements for prior years’ costs: 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease - _ - 
Eradication of brucellosis in cattle 
Cotton classing and tobacco grading 
Transfer of hay and pasture seed to Federal 

land-administering agencies 

International Wheat Agreement 

Commodity grants - emergency assistance 
to friendly peoples: 


Public Law 216 (67 Stat. 476) 

Public Law 480 (68 Stat. 456) 

Sales for foreign currencies, Public Law 480 
(68 Stat. 455): 

















From appropriated funds-_.._............. le eins, 


By sale of foreign currencies for dollars. 
Emergency feed program 
Soil bank program: 

Recovery of prior year obligations 


Total intragovernmental transactions... 


Total amounts becoming available...... 


Unobligated balance brought forward (authorization to ex- 
pend from debt receipts) 


ee ne SO. en emangapansctseres 


Balance carried forward (authorization to expend from debt 


SS bi di hes ctdbb htkdorbwntencaventndindcs néc 


Financing applied to program 


2 Negative figures result from adjustment to sales to eliminate the market value of agricultural com- 


modities transferred from the price-support program, 





Current program costs...................- 






































2, 375, 249, 828 |4, 122, 910, 867 | 3, 465, 850, 940 
_— ——_—_—_— 

36,950,000 | 21,950,000 | 35, 450, 000 

5, 788, 897 1, 267, 785 1, 853, 450 

841,303 | 12,059,756 | 16,728, 210 

75, 000 466, 926 80, 449 

183, 945 |.....-.--.---- 

57,378,551 | 101,130,155 | 92,930,611 

BRUNER |. sa caickaudbacumaatut 

APE AED bis 5. teauck-sechsaddtubel a0 

~" 88, 628, 927 | 94, 483, 518 

67, 477,228 | 637, 000, 000 

9, 533,492 | 31; 259, 985 , 000, 000 

eee ele conan 

men 4,000,000 |........--.-.. 

ae aa /1, 131, 607, 747 | 1, 169, 426, 000 

231, 343, 186 3,186 |, 460, 032, 454 | 2,067, 952, 238 

4, 604, 469, 140 |7, 783, 277, 552 | 6,773, 591, 849 

1, 071, 457, 359 |—163, 990,731 | 120, 649, 706 

5, 675, 926, 499 |7, | “| 6, 894, 241, 555 

163, 990, 731 |—120, 649, 706 | —59, 982, 705 

ao oeinemererntas enim. 

5, 830, 917, 230 |7, 498, 637, 115 | 6, 834, 258, 850 


2003 
Condensed statement of income and expense and financial condition 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Price support program (Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment pro- 
grams): 
Income: 
Sales of commodities !_.................- .-| $1, 628, 538, 524 | $2, 658, 311, 782 
Nonfund transactions: Barter and exchange 
for strategic materials. -- .. 166, 966, 159 295, 000, 000 | 
Recovery of prior year 
3, 177, 209 5, 000, 000 


$2, 111, 326, 668 
314, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


"9, 480, 366, 668 


“eosts—school-milk 
program... _. Sea a. 
Other program income._--.........--- 


Total income 


2, 958, 358, 03 
Expense: 
Cost of sales ! 
School-milk program 
Donations of commodities 
Increase or decrease (—) in allowances for losses 
on loans, inventories, and purchase contracts-. 
Other program costs 


3, 676, 514, 473 
75, 000, 000 
299, 693, 649 


— 504, 472, 904 
4, 700, 000 


3, 551, 435, 218 
—593, 077, 186 


3, 113, 085, 575 
75, 000, 000 


238, 988, 000 


— 242, 027, 000 
4, 110, 000 


3, 189, 156, 575 


97, 047, 783 
4, 360, 807 


Total expense....--.-- 





Net loss (—), price support program ---_-.--.-.-|~—1, 071, 815, 148 
Supply and foreign purchase program: 
ales of commodities and other income 


24, 915, 560 
Cost of sales and other expense 


24, 153, 511 
762, 049 


15, 402, 229 
15, 260, 229 


Net income, supply and foreign purchase program. 
Storage facilities program: 2 Net loss (—)._..---..------- 
Commodity export program: 


Income: Sales of commodities. -.. -- 145, 588, 574 139, 440, 000 


117, 860, 000 





Expense: 
Cotton products export payments. ----..-- 
Donations of commodities 
Cost of sales (transferred from price support 
program) 


20, 000, 000 
100, 000 


167, 560, 000 
187, 660, 000 
—69, 800, 000 


20, 000, 000 


60, 000 
215, 164, 926 198, 240, 000 | 


215, 164, 926 


—69, 576, 352 —78, 860, 000 | 
—1,075 |___- a 


” ——= 


Total expense 218, 300, 000 | 


Net loss (—), commodity export program -.-- 
af program (liquidation): Prior year adjust- 
SIS 699) sooo canggentnennns+e-<bare=« 3 ‘ 








Adjustment for interprogram sales: * 
Sales of commodities_-_-_._._.__- 


—215, 164, 926 
Cost of sales 


—215, 164, 926 


— 198, 240, 000 
— 198, 240, 000 


— 167, 560, 000 
— 167, 560, 000 


Net income or loss (—)..........---- 


Other income and expense: 


Income: Interest and other 28, 154, 657 


119, 313, 392 


Expense: 
Administrative, interest, and other........__- 
Increase or decrease (—) in allowance for losses 
on accounts and notes receivable 


224, 102, 320 
—1, 053, 701 
223, 048, 619 


417, 380, 125 
4, 884, 118 


422, 264, 243 


451, 727, 485 
—2, 200, 000 


449, 527, 485 


Total expense 


Net loss (—), other income and expense-___-_- an 893, 962 


Net loss (—), all operations ‘_- 


~ —333, 720, 814 
—1, 005, 812, 000 


—330, 214, 093 


1, 159, 000, 000 


-<, cnsosnn---] 1, 885, 782, 758 
—8, 406, 765, 340 


1, 634, 659 
41, 915, 799 


siegiainanennsisinenamasitiustitlioiaeniemanar 


Analysis of deficit (—): 
Deficit (—), beginning of year 
Appropriation for restoration of capital impairment-| 
Recovery of emergency feed program costs_....._- -| 


— 4, 698, 997 
929, 287 


, 635 | —4, 


1, 


775, 522, 457 
239, 788, 671 








—4, 698, 997, 635 |—4, 775, 522, 457 | —4, 694, 733, 786 


1 Sales under the price-support program include sales of agricultural commodities under barter contracts 
and sales of strategic materials and other commodities acquired under such barter contracts in lieu of cash 
payments. In addition, included in sales are (1) sales to processors under contracts providing that the 
Corporation will repurchase the commodities in another form, (2) sales of cottonseed products to erushers 
which were made simultaneously with the purchase of such products and without physical delivery to or 
by the Corporation, and (3) sales of wheat which are required to be offset by purchase of wheat for the 
purpose of rotating or reconcentrating stocks. 

2 Operation and maintenance costs applicable to owned storage structures are reflected as carrying 
eharges on the commodities stored. 

3’ Adjustment to eliminate the market value of agricultural commodities transferred from the price- 
support program to the commodity export program. 

4 Amounts recovered or to be recovered from appropriations for special activities authorized by the 
Congress are not reflected as losses. 


Deficit (—), end of year 








2004 


Condensed statement of income and expense and financial condition—Continued 











1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
Assets: 
Current: 
Cash: 
With Treasury and banks: 
I SS eed on $11, 976, 569 $6, 558, 706 $8, 034, 705 
Working fund advances and transfers 
or Geer eemeees.. 3... 2.......i.....- 4, 015, 289 5, 250, 000 5, 250, 000 
ee ee 13, 467, 180 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
ee ears maida toe 29, 459, 038 21, 808, 706 23, 284, 705 
Foreign currencies. .-...............- Teouceeed 4, 068, 129 Si 
SGN UNS WONEIL..- oi. -ccccccecs es oecke~ : | 5 5 , 983, 537, 900 | 5, 535, 904, 1 104 | 5, 210, 532, 829 
Less allowances for losses..........-....----- 2, 086, 069, 904 | 1, 790, 054, 000 Li 1, 601, 917, 000 
Be re eS 3, 897, 467, 996 | 3, 745, 850, 104 3 608, 615, 829 





quent appropriations: 


| 
Accounts .receivable—recoverable from subse- 
Soil bank Pe pe | 


| 
' 

1, 232, 711, 480 | 1, 232, 711, 480 
| 





Transier to soil bank program. et 3, 758, 533 | 
Interest expense. -.-..-_._-- inp od 2,901 | 20, 488, 520 60, 488, 520 
Total soil bank program...__.-- can 3, 761, 434 | 1, 253, 200,000 | —_1, 293, 200, 000 
rt at eee a eats “th 1, 150, 302,043 | 2, 092,216,494 | 2,367,065, 691 
i " he . datié dead 4 bei at S STE es ob 
Total accounts receivable—recoverable | 
from subsequent appropriations-_- | 1, 154, 063, 477 3, 345, 416, 494 3, 660, 265, 691 
ROD No oo hecememescasncuincwonce! 385, 807, 021 | 541, 265, 000 | 454, 345, 000 
Less allowance for losses- ---..- oe 32, 449, 882 | 14, 700, 000 | 12, 500, 000 
Net other current assets..........-- ce | 353, 357, 139 | 526, 565, 000 | 441, 845, 000 
Loans receivable: 
Held by Commodity Credit Corporation - | 1,746, 461, 580 1, 468, 916, 000 1, 470, 860, 750 
Held by lending agencies (guaranteed by Com- | 
modity Credit Corporation) (see contra) bs 586, 490, 690 = 639, 992, 000 637, 754, 000 
Total loans receivable_____-- ......| 2,382, 952, 270 | 2, 108,908,000 | 2, 108, 614, 750 
Less allowance for losses... .--- : 411, 402, 000 | 225, 579, 000. | 171, 689, 000 
Net loans receivable_-.- con : 1, 921, 550, 270 | 1, 883, 329, 000 1, 936, 925, 750 
Land, structures, and equipment (ne ey... ‘ 147, 455, 239 | 165, 440, 239 | 182, 505, 239 
Total assets . . ; | 7,507, 421, 288 | 9, 688, 409,543 | 9, 853, 442, 214 
Liabilities: Current: 
Obligation to purchase loans held by lending agen- 
cies (contra) __-__- | 586, 490, 690 | 639, 992, 000 637, 754, 000 
Otier........ ; 329, 928, 233 270, 940, 000 237, 422, 000 
_ | _ — | - - 
Total liabilities.__....--- eaten ; 916, 418, 923 910, 932, 000 | 875, 176, 000 
Investment of U. 8. Government: Capital stock --.--- 100, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 


Borrowings from Treasury: | 
1, 232, 711, 480 | 





Transferred to soil bank _— Mltesa. ‘ 3, 758, 533 | 1, 232, 711, 480 
GORE. innsenns . 11, 186, 241, 467 | 12, 220, 288,520 | 12, 340, 288, 520 
I hctedithintitneiiiaeainrkeh abitieieet tonneau .-}| 11, 190, 000, 000 13, 453. 000, 000 13, 573, 000, 000 
Deficit (—)_..-.- uae acuniabanmmaeemmned . | —4, 698, 997, 635 | —4, 775, 522,457 | —4, 694, 733, 786 
Total investment of U. S. Government. ...--- 6, 591, 002, 365 | 8, 777, 477,543) 8, 978, 266, 214 








Budget authorizations and receipts, expenditures and balances 











PET GEE CEGENOE YD vcancacccanctsnvecensessuss 
Transfer of authorization to finance soil bank pro- 
RN tila cleat Choad nen alnaneutasennlibtiniiah st —3, 758, 533 |—1, 228, 952, 947 |................ 


2, 000, 000, 000 2, 500, 000, 000 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate Ce | 1958 estimate 
| | 
uaiuianepast a --—_—_— 
RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AND RECEIPTS AVAILARLE 
| 
| 
New authorizations: ; : 
Appropriations for restoration of capital impair- | 
SIE 2. cc ttt etiotibcknddnawtanbckunmnsareendne | $1, 634, 659 $929, 287,178 | $1,230, 788, 671 
| | 
| 





Adjusted new authorizations _.................-.... 1,997, 876, 1 126 | 2, 200, 334, 231 | , 239, 7m, 671 








2005 


Budget authorizations and receipts, expenditures and balances—Continued 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AND RECEIPTS AVAILABLE— 
continued 


Receipts from operations: 
Public enterprise transactions: 
Price support program: 
Repayment of loans to Commodity Credit 
POON S 2 oi od Biss doe ocendnkdbedde 
Sales of commodities.____........-- 
National Wool Act reimbursement. 


Total price support program_._........... 
Supply and foreign purchase program--._......- 
Storage facilities program: | 

Repayment of loans to Commodity Credit 

Corporation 

Other 


Total storage facilities program 
Commodity export program. -..........-.....-- 
Decrease in selected working capital 
Interest income, administrative 

imbursements, and other 


expense re- 


Total receipts from operations (public enter- 


prise transactions). . ... 2.2.2... .secncn~-s 
Advances and reimbursements: | 


Intragovernmental transactions (special activities): 
Repayment of loan to Secretary of Agriculture 
for conservation purposes. _.....-.--.---.--..- 
Reimbursements for prior year costs: 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease_....-- 
Eradication of brucellosis in cattle. ...-.-..- | 
Cotton classing and tobacco grading... -_.---- 
Transfer of hav and pasture seed to Federal 
land-administering agencies. ..-----.------ 
International Wheat Agreement. --- 
Commortity grants for emergency assistance | 
to friendly peoples: 





Patistan: Wheat es a ects 
Public Law 216 (68 Stat. 476)__.---.---. 
Public Law 480 (68 Stat. 456)_-.-...----- 


Sales for foreign currencies, 
(68 Stat. 455): 
From appropriated funds 
By sales of foreign currencies for dollars. 
Emergency feed program 
Soil-bank program: 


Publie Law 480 


Total advances and reimbursements. 


Total receipts from operations 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated: Authorization to expend from debt 
PEE ctnneaes Saeed ; ns 
a 
Cash ‘ iil 
Authorization to ‘expend from debt rece ceipts__- 


Total budget 
available___- 


authorizations and 


receipts 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Gross budget expenditures: 
Public enterprise transactions: | 
Price support program: 
Direct loans made. a 
Loans purchased from lending agencies 

Redemption of certificates of interest. 
Purchases of commodities and other costs_- 
National Wool Act, incentive rn and | 
other costs. -_-- onptelae 

School milk program... 
Other sl ea 





Total price support program 
Supply and foreign purchase program 


Current program costs_...--|- 
































1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
$453, 407, 248 $858, 832, 660 $738, 825, 250 
1, 628, 538, 524 2, 658, 311, 782 2, 111, 326, 668 
187, 684 2,020, 975 35, 000, 000 
8, 946, 335 19, 341, 250 21, 780, 000 
2, 091, 079, 791 | 3, 538, 506,667 | 2, 906, 931, 918 
24, 951, 362 i , 402, 229 | 3, 850, 630 
10, 534, 546 11, 171, 859 | 11, 895, 000 
I INE A RG ti oes. ied sO ht 
10, 529, 199 | 11, 171, 859 | 11, 895, 000 
— 69, 576, 352 — 58, 800, 000 —49, 790, 000 
paren ieamslicasienen ple uereaeetes 53, 402, 000 
28, 154, 657 88, 543, 429 | 119, 313, 392 
2, 085, 138, 657 w 594, 824, 184 | 3, 045, 692, 940 
36, 950, 000 21, 950, 000 35, 450, 000 

| 
5, 788, 897 1, 267, 785 | 1, 853, 450 
841, 303 | 12, 059, 756 | 16, 728, 210 
75, 000 | 466, 926 80, 449 
es 198 O66 bs Sead 28 
57, 378, 551 101, 130, 155 92, 930, 611 
I I Fiancee vine cee 
O0B7, 906 hn 55a. --nnhcangate 
A Licthpéees 88, 628, 927 94, 483, 518 
eaves 67, 477, 228 637, 000, 000 
9, 533, 492 31, 259, 985 30, 000, 000 
GE SED, FOU: leenancnn 

Ss aie | 1, 131, 607,747 | 1, 159, 426, 000 


“2, 316, 481, 843 | 


1, 071, 457, 359 


31, 882, 057 
1, 320, 542, 641 


6, 738, 240, 026 


501, 
, 291, 476, 654 

538, 010, 000 
1, 258, 674, 182 


2, 020, 975 
48, 475, 
2, 885, 


2. 


154 
4, 643, 057, 720 


931, 343, 186 


514, 803 | 


952 | 


18, 026, 305 | 


aa 


io 


— 163, 990, 


29, 459, 038 
973, 990, 731 


504, 629, 418 


"1/287; 807, 085 | 


75, 000, 000 
2, 035, 000 | 





4, 023, , 341 


1, 456, 032, 454 


5, 050, 856, 638 | 


1 


| 


| 


| 





8, 090, 649, 907 | 


2, 067, 857, 650 | 


64, 124, 000 | 


| 


} 


3, 951, 453, 153 | 


| 


2, 067, 952, 238 


5, 113, 645, 178 


120, 649, 706 


21, 808, 706 
_ 926, ; 350, 294 





7, 422, 242, 555 


426, 680, 000 
1, 890, 492, 000 


1, 134, 865, 800 


60, 436, 000 
75, 000, 000 
1, 900, 000 
3, 589, 373, 800 
&6a8 130 
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Budget authorizations and venst pte; expenditures and balances—Continued 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES—continued 


Gross budget expenditures—Continued 
Public enterprise transactions — Continued 
Storage facilities program: 
Direct loans made- 
Loans purchased from lending agenies- JL05. 
Purchase of storage facilities and other costs. 


Total storage facilities program. -.......... 


Commodity export program: 
Purchases of commodities and other costs__- 
Cotton products export payments 


Total commodity export program..... 


Subsidy program (liquidation) -- ; 
Administrative, interest and other expenses 
Increase in selected working capital. 


Total gross budget expenditures (public enter- 
prise transactions) - . 


Gross expenditures (intragovernmental transactions): 
Loan to Secretary of Agriculture for a ral con- 
servation purposes. .-_-. : 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease _- 
Eradication of brucellosis in cattle. _.._- 
Cotton classing and tobacco grading - -_. 
Transfer of hay and pasture seed to Federal land- 
administering agencies. 
International Wheat Agreement costs... 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Act: 
Title I—Sales for foreign currencies 


Assistance 


Title II—Commodity grants for emergency as- | 


sistance to friendly peoples...-- ---- 

Soil bank program: 
PEEL loco. lilewnwectian--- 
Interest expense _ - bisa 
Waterfowl] feed program 


Total gross expenditures (intragovernmental 
transactions) .... ‘ ; 


Total gross expenditures. - 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated: Authorization to sept from debt 
receipts_.- -- ~ 
Obligated: 
Cash_-_. 
Authorization to expend from debt receipts- a 


Total expenditures and balances -__ 
BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


Public enterprise transactions: 
Gross budget expenditures... ....-.-- 
Receipts from operations. .-- 


Net budget expenditures 


Intragovernmental transactions: 
Gross expenditures 
Advances and reimbursements_. 


Budget expenditures __----_- 


Total net budget expenditures. --.-- 


Distribution of total net budget Rapeeeeanm 
Out of current authorizations. ------ 
Out of prior authorizations.-...-. ad 
Out of balances of the fund. ...........-......-.--.- 








| 

















. 898, 780, 988 | 


— 163, 990, 731 


29, 459, 038 | 
973, 990, 731 


6, 5s, 738, 240, 026 


5, 026, 405, 487 
2, 085, 138, 657 | 


2, 941, 206, 580 


872, 375, 501 
231, 343, 186 


3, 582, 200,145 | 








7,021, 841, 201 | 


120, 649, 706 | 


21, 808, 706 
926, 350, ae 


4, 644, 011, 702 | 
3, 504, 824, 184 | 


1, 049, 187, 518 | 


2, 377, 829, 499 
1, 456, 082, 454 | 


641, 032, 315 afr 921, 797, 045 


". 970, 984, 563 | 





| 

1, 153, 334, 231 | 
810, 000, 000 | 
7, 650, 332 i 


8, 090, 649, 907 





| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
! 

| | 
$5, 910, 203 | $8, 190, 000 $8, 112, 000 
148, 660 231, 000 229, 000 
13, 283, 167 | 32, 296, 000 | 33, 196, 000 
19, 362, 2, 030 40, 7 717, ,000 wo | “4, 537, 37,000 
inh Li 60, 000 100, 000 
: 20, 000, 000 | _20, 000, 000 
| 20, 060, 000 | ®, 100, 000 

caps enlEa.2x REE to oc--on 

224, 102 820 | 417, 380,125 | 451, 727, 485 
121, 856,037 | 210, 378, 083 |_..--. a 
SE —————S SSS 
5, 026, 405, 487 | 4, 644, 011, 702 | 4,106, 592, 415 
= SS eS 
43, 450, 000 43, 450, 000 | 43, 450, 000 
1, 824, 725 |° 1, 555, 844 | 1, 325, 400 
16, 754, 582 20, 517, 693 | 20, 703, 000 
184, 282 | 153, 819 155, 300 
34, 286 |........ fesnndb snes. 
92, 313, 014 99, 711, 087 | 111, 323, 000 

| | 
624, 226, 712 | | 932, 954,638 | 944, 310, 195 

| | 
93, 584,909 | 127, 366, 982 | 44, 644, 000 
nonwnblttasstiile | 1,131, 607,747 | 1, 159, 426, 000 
2,901 | 20, 485, 619 | 40, 000, 000 
dint enskatiel 26, 070 | 28, 540 

pores 
872, 375, 501 | 2, 377,820,499 | 2, 365, 365, 435 


6, 471, 957, 850 


59, 982, 705 


23, 284, 705 
867, 017, 295 


7, 422, 242, 555 


4, 106, 592, 415 
3, 045, 602, 9 940 


1, , 060, 899, 475 


9 


9 


297, 418, 197 


1, 


365, 365, 435 
067, 952, 238 





358, 312, 672 


1, 239, 788, 671 
120, 000, 000 


—1, 475, 999 
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Status of certain fund balances 


1955 actual | 1986 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Unexpended balance: 
a a iN Ee i a ee $31, 882, 057 | $29, 459, 038 $21, 808, 706 | $23, 284, 705 


Budgetary authorizations: | 
Authorization to borrow from 
TR “=| 10, 000, 000, 000 12, 000, 000, 000 | 14, 500, 000, 000 | 14, 500, 000, 000 





Deduct borrowings from Treas- 


ury: 
For transfer to soil bank 
program aetna tate 3, 758, 583 | 1,232,711,480 | 1, 232, 711, 480 
i AN NGLSES ERP Oe om wserieuy | 608, 000, 000 i, 186, 241, 467 | 12, 220, 288, 520 12, 340, 288, 520 


ae hekas-bitern > 7,608, 000, 000 1 11, 190, 000, 000 | 13, 453, Oo, 000 | 13, 573, 000, 000 


Total budgetary author- 
SOREN OG 5 etm ap uesuiic 2, 392, 000, 000 1 047, 000, 000 | 


| 





Total —— bal- 
es a +} 2, 423, 882, one | 839, 459, 038 | 4, 068, ote 706° 950, 284, 705 





Net%obligations outstanding: 

Obligations to purchase loans held | 
by banks-. é 9R6, 634, 282 586, 490, 690 639, 992, 000 637, 754, 000 
Other current liabilities. _____- 351, 313, 402 329, 928, 233 270, 940, 000 | 237, 422, 000 

Obligations other than liabilities: | | 
Purchase agreements, letters of | 
commitment, ete 232, 627, 835 365, 740, 747 | 493, 272, 000 334, 723, 000 
Other commitments......_...-- 9, 362, 759 | 78, 715, 367 | 70, 520, 000 | 72, 248, 000 
Deduct current assets: | 
Foreign currencies... _. y —12, 956, 170 —4, 068, 129 |___- ecto en eed 
Net other current assets__-__- “| —214, 557, 410 —353, 357,139 | —526, 565, 000 — 441, 845, 000 











Net obligations outstanding -- 4 352, 424, O06 1, 003, 449, 760 | 48, 150, @, 000 890, 302, 000 


Unobligated portion of certain fund | | 
balances ! 1, 071, 457, 359 — 163, 990, 731 120, 649, 706 


| | es 








59, 982, 705 


1 Statutory obligations include only borrowings from Treasury and obligations to purchase loans held by 
banks; other obligations, contingent liabilities and commitments do not become charges against the statu- 
tory borrowing authority until they result in borrowings from Treasury or in loans held by banks, 


Mr. Wuirren. Now we come to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


In that connection, we would like pages 436 through 508 of the 
justifications included in the record at this point. 
(Pp. 436 through 508 are as follows:) 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


Purpose STATEMENT 


Purpose-—The Commodity Credit Corporation engages in buying, selling, 
lending, and other activities with respect to agricultural commodities, their prod- 
ucts, food, feeds, and fibers, for the purpose of stabilizing, supporting, and pro- 
tecting farm income and prices; assisting in the maintenance of balanced and 
adequate supplies of such commodities; and facilitating their orderly distribution. 
The Corporation also makes available materials and facilities required in 
connection with the production and marketing of such commodities. 

Origin-—The Commodity Credit Corporation was organized October 17, 1933, 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, as an agency of the United States. 
From October 17, 1933, to July 1, 1939, the Corporation was managed and oper- 
ated in close affiliation with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. On July 
1, 1939, it was transferred to the Department of Agriculture by the President’s 
Reorganization Plan 1. Under the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act 
of June 29, 1948 (Public Law 806, 80th Cong.), effective July 1, 1948, it was 
established as an agency and instrumentality of the United States under a per- 
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manent Federal charter. The charter was amended by Public Law 85, 81st 
Congress, approved June 7, 1949. 

Management.—The Corporation is managed by a board of directors, subject 
to the general supervision and direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, who is, 
ex officio, a director and chairman of the board. The board consists of the Sec- 
cretary of Agriculture and six other members appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. In addition, the Corporation has a bipartisan advisory 
board of five members appointed by the President to survey the general policies 
of the Corporation and advise the Secretary with respect thereto. 

The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency concerned, utilize facili- 
ties of any other agency of the Federal Government. The Corporation, under 
this authority, makes extensive use of the personnel and facilities of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
State and County Committees in carrying out Corporation activities. In its 
commodity storage operations the Corporation utilizes the services and fleet 
facilities of the Maritime Administration, and in its barter and stockpiling opera- 
tions those of the General Services Administration. The Corporation also utilizes 
to the fullest extent practicable the usual and customary channels, facilities, and 
arrangements of trade and commerce in the conduct of its business. In its lend- 
ing activities the Corporation uses local banks, cooperatives, and other private 
lending agencies. Commercial storage facilities are used to a great extent in the 
storage of loan collateral and in the storage of stocks acquired by the Corporation. 

Operations.—Operations in the budget are conducted under five types of pro- 
grams: (1) price support, (2) supply and foreign purchase, (3) storage facilities, 
(4) commodity export, and (5) special activities. 

1. Price-support program.—Price-support operations are carried out under the 
Corporation’s charter powers, in conformity with the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 1051), the Agricultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 897), which includes the 
National Wool Act of 1954, the Agricultural Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 188) and with 
respect to certain types of tobacco, in conformity with the act of July 28, 1945 
(59 Stat. 506). Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, price support is mandatory 
for six basic commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and 
specific nonbasic commodities, namely tung nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the 
products of milk and butterfat. Price support for wool and mohair is mandatory 
under the National Wool Act of 1954. Price support for other nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodities is discretionary. This program may also include operations 
to remove and dispose of or aid in the removal or disposition of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for the purpose of stabilizing prices at levels not in excess of 
permissible price-support levels. 

Price support is made available through loans, purchase agreements, purchases, 
and other operations, and, in the case of wool and mohair, through incentive 
payments based on marketings. The producers’ commodities serve as collateral 
for price-support loans. With limited exceptions, price-support loans are ‘‘non- 
recourse” and the Corporation looks only to the pledged or mortgaged collateral 
for satisfaction of the loan. Purchase agreements generally are available during 
the same period that loans are available. By signing a purchase agreement, a 
producer receives an option to sell to the Corporation any quantity of the com- 
modity which he may elect within the maximum specified in the agreement. 

Disposition of commodities acquired by the Corporation in its price-support 
operations is made in compliance with sections 202, 407, and 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, and other applicable legislation, particularly the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454), and title I of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 897) and title II of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
To the extent that price-support commodities are disposed of for foreign curren- 
cies, redemptions in CCC commodities of acreage reserve certificates under the 
soil-bank program, and similar operations, such disposals for accounting purposes 
are treated as price-support program disposals. 

In order to expand the domestic market for fluid milk, as one means of reducing 
the volume of dairy products being acquired by the Corporation, a special pro- 
gram was authorized by section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 
This authorization provided that beginning September 1, 1954, and ending 
June 30, 1958, funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be used to 
increase the consumption of fluid milk by children in nonprofit schools of high- 
school grade and under and in nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, 
settlement houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to 
the care and training of children. The authorizations for each fiscal year were: 
1955, $50 million; 1956, $60 million; 1957 and 1958, $75 million each. 
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As a further means of increasing the utilization of dairy products, section 
202 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, authorized a special program to 
operate through December 31, 1958, under which the Corporation is donating 
butter, cheese, and dried milk to Veterans’ Administration and the armed services 
upon certification by them that the usual quantities of dairy products have been 
purchased in the normal channels of trade. The Corporation is also reimbursing 
these agencies at the rate of $4.10 per hundredweight for purchases of fluid milk 
made in addition to their usual purchases. 

Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 authorized the Corporation to make 
available farm products for use in distress areas and in connection with any major 
disaster determined by the President to warrant assistance under Public Law 875. 
Under this authority the Corporation has donated stocks of corn, oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums in a manner which enabled stockmen and farmers in drought- 
stricken areas to buy livestock feed at reduced prices. 

2. Supply and foreign purchase program.—This program is carried out under the 
authority contained in the Corporation’s charter, particularly sections 5 (b) and 
(c) thereof. The Corporation procures foods, agricultural commodities, their 
products, and related materials to supply the requirements of Government agencies, 
foreign governments, and relief and rehabilitation agencies and to meet domestic 
requirements. Foods, agricultural commodities, and their products are procured 
or aid is given in their procurement, to facilitate distribution or to meet anticipated 
requirements during periods of short supply. The Corporation may also, through 
purchases, loans, or other means, make available materials and facilities required 
in connection with the production and marketing of agricultural commodities. 

Operations involving procurement for other Government agencies are conducted 
in accordance with procedures and policies reasonably calculated to assure com- 
pliance with seetion 4 o1 the act of July 16, 1943 (15 U. S. C. 713a—9), which re- 
quires that the Corporation be fully reimbursed for services performed, losses 
sustained, operating costs incurred, or commodities purchased or delivered to or 
on behalt of any other Government agency from the appropriate funds of such 
agency. Operations not subject to section 4 of such act may involve losses if such 
are necessary to the accomplishment of the objects of the particular operation. 

3. Storage facilities program.—This program is carried out under the authority 
contained in the Corporation’s charter, particularly sections 4 (h), 4 (m), and 5 (a). 
The Corporation (a) purchases and maintains granaries and equipment for care 
and storage of grain owned or controlled by the Corporation; (b) makes loans for 
the construction or expansion of farm storage facilities; (¢) provides storage-use 
guaranties to encourage the construction of commercial storage facilities; and 
(d) undertakes other operations necessary to provide storage adequate to carry 
out the Corporation’s programs. 

4. Commodity export program.—The Corporation promotes the export of agri- 
cultural commodities and products through sales, barters, payments, and other 
operations. Such commodities and products may be those held in private trade 
channels as well as those in CCC inventory. This program is carried out under 
the authority contained in the Corporation’s charter, particularly sections 5 (d) 
and 5 (f), sections 407 and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the 
International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, and title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954. In general, 
transactions involving foreign currencies are conducted pursuant to the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. However, other such 
transactions may be conducted under the charter authority. 

Current obligations for operations under the International Wheat Agreement 
and title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
which operations are described in the estimates under the heading ‘‘Special Com- 
modity Disposal Programs, Commodity Stabilization Service,’ are paid by the 
Corporation. Appropriations have been authorized to reimburse the Corpora- 
tion for its costs incident to these programs and pending such reimbursements 
the net costs of these programs are reflected in the records of the Corporation as 
accounts receivable. 

Currently, in addition to exports under the International Wheat Agreement, 
CCC wheat is available for export trade under barter programs of CCC at com- 
petitive world prices. CCC wheat is also made available to exporters in payment 
of the price differential between the prevailing world export sales price and the 
domestic market price which is earned on exports of free market wheat outside 
the International Wheat Agreement and under this Agreement. Cash payments 
are made on all exports of wheat flour either under the IWA or outside the 
agreement, 


87767—57-—pt. 430 
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Effective August 1, 1956, the Corporation inaugurated a cotton products 
export program designed to protect the competitive position of the domestic 
cotton industry in relation to sales of cotton products manufactured abroad from 
American cotton purchased at export prices. Equalization payments, based on 
the raw cotton content in the products exported, are made to exporters on cotton 
products of upland cotton grown and wholly processed in the United States. 

5. Special activities.—These are miscellaneous activities carried out under auth- 
ority of section 5 (g) of the Corporation’s charter and specific statutory authoriza- 
tions with respect thereto which are currently in effect or which may be subse- 
quently enacted. 

Among the current activities of this nature are loans to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in connection with the agricultural conservation program as authorized by 
section 391 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S. C. 
1391); advances to the Agricultural Research Service for eradicating contagious 
diseases of animals and poultry as authorized by annual Department of Agriculture 
appropriation acts and for accelerating the eradication of brucellosis as authorized 
by section 204 of the Agricultural Act of 1954; advances to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service for grading tobacco and classing cotton as authorized by the 
acts of June 29, 1949, and August 31, 1951 (7 U.S. C. 440, 414a); the furnishing 
of stock of agricultural commodities to the President for emergency assistance to 
friendly peoples in meeting famine or other urgent relief requirements as author- 
ized by the act of August 7, 1953 (67 Stat. 476) and title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act; financing activities authorized by the 
National Wool Act of 1954 (7 U. 8. C. 1781-87); advances to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for financing the soil-bank program during the fiscal years 1956 ‘and 
1957 pursuant to section 120 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 197); and 
transfers of CCC grain to Interior Department for migratory waterfowl feed pur- 
suant to the act of July 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 492). 

A more detailed description of the operations under these programs may be 
found in the explanatory notes under appropriations pertaining to the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program Service, the Agricultural Research Service, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, the Commodity Stabilization Service, and the 
soil-bank program. 

Current obligations for these activities are paid by the Corporation and appro- 
priations have been authorized to reimburse the Corporation for its costs. Pend- 
ing such appropriations the net costs of these programs are reflected in the record 
of the Corporation as accounts receivable. 

Financing.—The Corporation has an authorized capital stock of $100 million 
held by the United States, and authority to borrow up to $14,500 million. 

The programs of the Commodity Credit Corporation are financed by capital 
stock, borrowings from the Treasury, guaranties to purchase loans held by lend- 
ing agencies, appropriations for restoration of capital impairment and receipts 
from operations. 


Budget esti- 
mate, 1958 


$1, 239, 788, 671 
38, 400, 000 


| Appropri- 
| ated, 1957 





ey I I 8, an cdo ccccccnansconccucedccenceece $929, 287, 178 
Administrative expense limitation.................-...........-..-......-- 1 33, 500, 000 











1 Includes geapiedé supplemental authorization of £ $2,500,00 000. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


The Corporation’s budget estimates for 1957 and 1958 are based on the general 
assumptions (a) that employment, production, and national income will rise 
moderately both in 1957 and 1958 from the 1956 level; (b) that prices will change 
little, on the average, from the present level; (c) that developments in international 
relations will not be such as to affect Government civilian programs generally; 
(d) that exports of agricultural products will be higher than at present; (e) that 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect for the 1957 crops of 
peanuts, rice, wheat, cotton, and certain kinds of tobacco, and acreage allotments 
will be in effect for the 1957 crop of corn in accordance with existing legislation; 
(f) that substantial acreage reductions will be made in the 1957 crops of the 
basic commodities as a result of the soil-bank program; (g) that yields for the 
1957 crops will be as high as those for the 1955 crops or indicated for the 1956 
crops; and (h) that the percentage of estimated production of the 1956 and 1957 
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crops placed under price support will be as high as the percentage of the production 
of the 1955 crops or indicated percentage of 1956 crops placed under price support. 
Wheat and corn are exceptions to the latter assumption. Recent changes in the 
Corporation’s wheat export program, providing for the sale of wheat for export 
from free markets rather than from CCC stocks, are expected to result in lower 
proportions of that commodity being placed under support. In the case of corn 
noncompliers under the acreage allotment program were eligible for price support 
on the 1956 crop, but will not be eligible for 1957 crop support. Therefore, the 
percentage of the crop going under price support used in these estimates is the 
same as the previous record high, that for 1948. 

In considering these estimates, it should be recognized that it is difficult to 
estimate requirements for the year ending June 30, 1958. They are dependent 
upon weather conditions, volume of agricultural production in this country and 
abroad, economic conditions generally, food needs in occupied areas and other 
foreign countries, availability of dollar exchange, and other complex and unpre- 
dictable factors. 

PRICE-SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


General outlook.—On the basis of the above assumptions and taking into con- 
sideration estimated supply and utilization factors which were calculated indi- 
vidually for each commodity, the estimates reflect a decrease in overall volume 
of price support operations in 1957 and in 1958. They indicate in the aggregate 
that if dispositions materialize as currently estimated, the investment in price 
support may be reduced in both years. 

Loans.—The budget estimates contemplate that loans made will decrease from 
$3 billion in 1956 to $2.9 in 1957 and to $2.5 billion in 1958. The estimated 
decrease for 1957 is due principally to decreased cotton and wheat loans on the 
1956 crop, offset in part by increased loans on the 1956 crop of corn and soybeans. 
The decrease in loans estimated for 1958 reflects primarily fewer wheat, corn and 
cotton loans coupled with relatively smaller decreases in loans on rice and tobacco 
resulting from acreage reductions for basic crops due primarily to the soil-bank 
program. 

A comparison of the estimated loan activity for each of fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 with the actual volume in 1956 is summarized as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 





Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
Type of activity fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 7 


Loans made Reson: pads ti uae~kelen hi $3, 016 | 2, § $2, 528 
Repayments... _- shin . 538 | 1, 140 951 
Loan collateral forfeited .. s i Pes hehaa eal 2, 291 2, 010 1, 581 
Loans outstanding, end of year. - - bis wie 2, 043 2, 039 


Inventories.—The budget estimates contemplate that the value of price-support 
inventories as of June 30, 1957, will decrease about 7 percent below that of June 
30, 1956, and that a 6-percent decrease below the June 30, 1957, level will occur 
by June 30, 1958. The major decreases in inventory expected to take place 
during each of the fiscal years are due to dispositions of wheat and cotton. A 
comparison of the estimated inventory activity for each of the fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 with the actual volume for 1956 is summarized as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
Type of activity fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 
ae —— — 
| 
Acquisitions and carrying Oe dhebudtpdscheanddhdbidamnst $3, 723 $3, 540 | 
Dispositions. . _. : stedd « diph dss Dyed etches See ieetes 2, 723 | 3, 976 | 
Inventory at end of year. e: 5, 972 5, 536 


The value of the estimated inventory, both as of June 30, 1957, and June 30, 
1958, includes the commodity set-aside as provided for in title I of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954. 
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Investment in price support.—As a result of the loan and inventory activity 
shown above, it is estimated that the investment in price support—that is, inven- 
tories and loans outstanding—as of June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958, will be 
about $7.6 billion and $7.2 billion, respectively, compared with $8.3 billion as of 
June 30, 1956. 

Commodity program summaries.—The following summaries describe the price 
support and other operations which the Corporation anticipates will be required 
during each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and the basis for such estimates. 
It should be noted that any variations from the conditions assumed may result 
in changes in the volume and character of the Corporation’s operations, thereby 
necessitating changes in the program and administrative expense estimates. 


Price Support Procram, Bastc COMMODITIES 


CORN 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective.—To support the price of 1957 crop corn at not more than 90 percent 
nor less than 75 percent of parity as required by law. 

Eligibility.—To be eligible for loan, corn must be ear or shelled corn produced 
in 1957, grading No. 3 or better, or No. 4 on test-weight only, meeting moisture 
requirements and sanitation requirements of Food and Drug Administration. 

Corn delivered under a purchase agreement shall meet the above requirements, 
and must grade No. 5 or better, or may bear the special grade, ‘“‘Weevily” in 
addition to the numerical grade. 

Eligible participants are 1957 crop corn producers who are in compliance with 
acreage-limitation requirements contained in regulations approved by the Secre- 
tary governing eligibility for price support. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse loans are available from harvest (about August 1 
1957) through May 31, 1958, maturing July 31, 1958, or earlier on demand. In 
areas where the ASC State committee determines that corn cannot be safely 
stored throughout the full storage period, the final date of availability shall be 
earlier as determined by the committee. The announced minimum average level, 
of support in the commercial-corn area is $1.36 per bushel, which reflects 77 per- 
cent of parity as of October 15, 1956. This announced price will not be reduced, 
but will be increased, if necessary, because of any increase in parity or decrease in 
the supply percentage as of October 1, 1957, the beginning of the marketing year. 
The support rate outside the commercial area is 75 percent of the commercial- 
area rates. Loans may be obtained from approved lending agencies or direct from 
the Corporation through the agricultural stabilization and conservation county 
committees. Loans are on a note-and-chattel-mortgage basis for farm-stored, 
and note-and-loan-agreement basis for warehouse-stored corn. 

Purchase agreements are offered to producers from harvest (about August 1, 
1957) through May 31, 1958. A producer desiring to deliver corn under a pur- 
chase agreement must declare his intention to sell within a 30-day period ending 
on July 31, 1958. The producer will not be obligated to sell any specified quan- 
tity; however, the number of bushels specified in the purchase agreement will be 
the maximum quantity that may be delivered. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U.S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; titles I and 1V of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1441, 1421-1431); and title ILI, 
section 308 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th Cong.). 


Basis of estimate 

Assuming (1) a harvested acreage of 72 million acres, which is 5.6 million acres 
below that harvested in the 1956 crop, and (2) a yield per acre of 44 bushels (the 
same as is currently anticipated for the 1956 crop), a production of 3.2 billion 
bushels is indicated for the 1957 crop—about 244 million bushels less than is 
currently estimated for the 1956 crop. 

Should price support extended on the 1957 crop equal 15 percent of the produc- 
tion, as was the case in the previous record 1948 crop, it is estimated that price 
support will be obtained on 490 million bushels of corn during the fiscal year 1958, 
compared with 605 million bushels estimated for the fiscal year 1957 and actual 
price support extended during the fiscal year 1956 on 425.5 million bushels. 
Acquisitions of prior year loans during the fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 372 
million bushels, compared with 38.4 million bushels anticipated during 1957 and 
actual acquisitions during fiscal year 1956 of 279.6 million bushels. Sales activity 
during fiscal year 1958 is anticipated to total 222 million bushels, compared with 
204 million estimated for fiscal year 1957 and actual sales during year 1956 ‘of 
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151.5 million bushels. The increase in 1958 over 1957 is primarily due to higher 
domestic sales of old corn which may be in danger of going out of condition. 

Current outlook.—A referendum was held on ibeceiiber 11, 1956, to determine 
whether soil-bank base acreages or acreage allotments would be in effect. The pro- 
ducers voted to continue acreage allotments. This will have a decided effect on 
corn production and on the estimated quantities of corn which will be placed 
under support, as well as on estimated repayments and sales. The final expendi- 
tures for corn in the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 will depend on the nature of the 
corn program that is finally adopted. 

Cornmeal.—Price-support stocks of corn are exchanged for cornmeal and sub- 
sequently donated for export under the authority of section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. It is estimated that 395.6 million pounds, valued at $19.8 million, 
will be so exported in each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 


COTTON 
Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To support the price of 1956-crop Upland cotton at not more than 
90 percent of parity nor less than 75 percent of parity, and extra-long-staple 
cotton at 75 percent of parity as required by law. 

Eligibility Eligible commodity is Upland cotton produced in the United 
States in 1956 and extra-long-staple cotton produced from 1956 plantings in 
designated areas, of specified grade and staple length, in bales of at least 350 
pounds not compressed to high density. 

Eligible participants are producers of 1956-crop cotton with legal right to 
pledge it as security for a loan, and acceptable cotton cooperative marketing 
associations. Producers must comply with applicable regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary with respect to acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse warehouse and farm-storage loans are available from 
about July 1, 1956, through April 30, 1957, on (1) Upland cotton in all cotton- 
producing States; (2) American-Egyptian cotton produced in designated areas of 
Arizona, California, Texas, and New Mexico; (3) Sealand and Sea Island cotton 
produced in designated areas of Georgia and Florida; and (4) Sea Island cotton 
in Puerto Rico. Loans mature July 31, 1957, or earlier on demand. 

The average level of support for Middling %-inch Upland cotton, gross weight, 
is 29.34 cents per pound, which reflects 8244 percent of parity as of August 1, 1956, 
the beginning of the marketing year. The average support price for extra-long- 
staple cotton is 56.62 cents per pound, which reflects 75 percent of parity as of 
August 1, 1956, with an average of 56.70 cents for American-Egyptian and 51.70 
cents for Sealand and Sea Island. Premiums and discounts, with appropriate 
location differentials, will apply, except that no location differentials will be 
established for Sealand and Sea Island cotton. 

Loans are made on warehouse-stored cotton covered by producer’s note and 
loan agreements, on farm-stored cotton by notes secured by cotton chattel mort- 
gages, and on cotton covered by bills of lading in areas where there is a shortage 
of storage space and where arrangements can be made for handling the cotton. 
Loans may be obtained by producers from approved lending agencies, or direct 
from the Corporation and by cooperative associations direct from the Corpora- 
tion. All cotton must be classed by a board of cotton examiners of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The classification fee is 25 cents a bale, 
except that no charge will b2 made if samples are submitted under the Smith- 
Doxey program. 

Cotton not redeemed by maturity date will be handled in accordance with 
loan agreements under which CCC has the right to sell, purchase, or pool the 
cotton upon maturity and nonpayment of the loans. 

Authority Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U.S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714¢ thereof; titles I and IV of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1441, 1421-1481). 


Basis of estimate 


Upland cotten.—Acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect on 
1957-crop Upland cotton. Assuming (1) that 13,700,000 acres of the allotted 
17,585,463 acres will be harvested, due primarily to the effects of the soil bank 
program; and (2) a yield per acre of 417 pounds, the same as the actual yield of the 
1955 crop, a production of 11,755,000 bales is indicated for the 1957 crop— 
1,201,000 bales less than is currently anticipated for the 1956 crop. 

Should loans on the 1957 crop equal 50 percent of the production, as was the 
case for the 1955 crop, it is estimated that loans will be made on 5,866,000 bales of 
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Upland cotton during the fiscal vear 1958 compared with 6,465,000 bales esti- 
mated for the fiscal year 1957 and actual loans made during the fiscal year 1956 on 
7,231,023 bales. As a result of the export sales program at prices well under the 
domestic market price, sales are expected to increase from 1,186,834 bales in the 
fiscal year 1956 to 6.5 million bales during fiscal year 1957 with a decrease to 4.5 
million bales in the fiscal year 1958. 

Extra long staple cotton.—Acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in 
effect on 1957-crop extra long staple cotton. Assuming (1) that 80,000 acres of 
the allotted 89,357 acres will be harvested, and (2) a yield per acre of 570 pounds 
(the same as is currently estimated for the 1956 crop) a production of 92,300 bales 
is indicated for the 1957 crop—twice the number currently anticipated for the 
1956 crop. Should loans on the 1957 and 1956 crops equal 63 percent of the pro- 
duction, as was the case for the 1955 crop, it is estimated that loans will be made 
on 58,000 bales of long-staple cotton during the fiscal year 1958 compared with 
29,000 bales estimated for the fiscal year 1957 and actual loans made during the 
fiscal year 1956 on 26,371 bales. Heavy repayments of 1955-crop cotton in the 
1956 fiscal year will result in only a small takeover by CCC in fiscal year 1957 
with most of the 1956-crop loans to be acquired in fiscal year 1958. 


PEANUTS 
Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To support the price of 1956-crop peanuts at not more than 90 
percent nor less than 75 percent of parity as required by law. 

Eligibility —Eligible commodity is 1956-crop inspected, farmers’ stock, quota 
peanuts suitable for storage and containing not in excess of the percentages 
of foreign material, damaged kernels, and moisture as established by the Presi- 
dent or Executive Vice President, CCC. 

Eligible participants are producers or grower associations of producers, and 
shellers. Eligible producers must comply with applicable regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary with respect to peanut acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse loans are available to eligible producers from July 
15, 1956, through January 31, 1957, maturing May 31, 1957, or earlier on demand. 
The average level of support is $227.04 per ton (11.35 cents per pound), which 
reflects 86 percent of parity as of August 1, 1956, the beginning of the marketing 
year. Loans may be obtained from approved lending agencies or direct from the 
Corporation through the agricultural stabilization and conservation county 
committees. Loans are on a note-and-chattel mortgage basis for farm-stored 
peanuts and note-and-loan agreement basis for warehouse-stored peanuts. CCC 
will also purchase No. 2 shelled peanuts from commercial shellers from October 
1, 1956, to not later than August 31, 1957. 

Authority —Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; titles I and IV of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1441, 1421-1431). 


Basis of estimate 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect on the 1957-crop 
peanuts. Assuming (1) that 1,420,000 acres of the allotted 1,610,000 acres will 
be picked and threshed; and (2) a yield per acre of 986 pounds (which is the same 
as that currently estimated for the 1956 crop), a production of 1.4 billion pounds 
is indicated for the 1957 crop—89 million pounds less than is currently antici- 
pated for the 1956 crop. 

Should loans under the 1957 and 1956 crops equal 19 percent of the production, 
as was the case for the 1955 crop, it is estimated that loans will be made on 265 
million pounds of farmers’ stock peanuts during the fiscal year 1958 compared 
with 284.3 million pounds estimated for the fiscal year 1957 and actual loans 
made during the fiscal year 1956 of 299.5 million pounds. It is anticipated that 
there will continue to be a No. 2 shelled peanut program for the 1957 crop. 


RICE 
Summary of latest operation 

Objective-—To support the price of 1957-crop rice at not more than 90 percent 
nor less than 75 percent of parity as required by law. 

Eligibility—Eligible commodity is 1957-crop rough rice other than ‘‘mixed 
rough rice” grading No. 5 or better. Eligible participants are producers and 
cooperative marketing associations of producers of 1957-crop rice who are in 
compliance with regulations governing eleigibility for price support. 
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Operations.—Nonrecourse loans are available from about July 15, 1957, through 
January 31, 1958, and will mature April 30, 1958 (except that an earlier date may 
be set in some States), or earlier on demand. As marketing quotas are approved, 
the level of support will be the announced minimum of $4.43 per hundredweight, 
which reflects 80 percent of parity as of October 15, 1956. This announced price 
will not be reduced, but will be increased, if necessary, because of any increase 
in parity or decrease in the supply percentage as of August 1, 1957, the beginning 
of the marketing year. Premiums and discounts apply for the various varieties, 
grades, and milling qualities. Loans may be obtained from approved lending 
agencies or direct from the Corporation through the agricultural stabilization 
and conservation county committees. Loans are made on a note-and-chattel- 
mortgage basis for rice stored on the farm and on a note-and-loan-agreement 
basis when stored in approved warehouses. 

Purchase agreements are offered to producers from about July 15, 1957, through 
January 31, 1958. Producers desiring to sell rice to the Corporation under a 
purchase agreement will have a 30-day period ending on April 30, 1958, during 
which to declare their intention to sell. The producer will not be obligated to 
sell any specified quantity; however, the amount specified in the purchase agree- 
ment will be the maximum quantity that may be delivered. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c¢ thereof; titles I and IV of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1441, 1421-1431). 


Basis of estimate 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect for the 1957 crop of 
rice. Assuming (1) that 1,405,000 acres of the allotted 1,652,596 acres will be 
harvested, due in part to the effects of the soil-bank program; and (2) a yield 
per acre of 29 hundredweight (which is the same as the actual yield on the 1955 
erop), a production of 41,160,000 hundred weight of rough rice is indicated for 
the 1957 crop—5,130,000 hundredweight less than is currently anticipated for 
the 1956 crop. 

Should price support extended on the 1957 and 1956 crops equal 49 percent of 
the production, as was the case for the 1955 crop, it is estimated that price support 
will be extended on 20.2 million hundredweight of rice during the fiscal year 1958, 
compared with 22.7 million hundredweight estimated for the fiscal year 1957 and 
— price support extended during the fiscal year 1956 on 26.3 million hundred- 
weight. 

It is anticipated that acquisitions of rice during the fiscal year 1958 will total 
16.2 million hundredweight, compared with estimated 19.8 million hundredweight 
estimated during the fiscal year 1957 and actual acquisitions during the fiscal 
year 1956 of 25.5 million hundredweight. It is estimated that, during the fiscal 
year 1958, 16.7 million hundredweight of rough rice will be sold to millers and 11.7 
million hundredweight will be repurchased as milled rice, compared with sales of 
23.9 million hundredweight and repurchases of 16.8 million hundredweight 
anticipated during the fiscal year 1957 and actual sales and repurchases during the 
fiscal year 1956 of 14.6 million hundredweight and 8.3 million hundredweight, 
respectively. Sales of milled rice, primarily for export, are estimated at 12 million 
hundredweight during the fiscal year 1958, compared with 20.4 million hundred- 
weight anticipated during the fiscal year 1957 and actual sales during the fiscal 
year 1956 of 6.3 million hundredweight. The large increase in 1957 is caused by 
heavy exports under title I of Public Law 480. 


TOBACCO 

Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To support the price of 1956-crop tobacco as required by law. 

Eligibility Eligible commodity is tobacco of the 1956 crop grown in the 
United States and in Puerto Rico. Eligible borrowers are growers of eligible 
tobacco who are in compliance with applicable regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary with respect to tobacco-acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 
Growers of Pennsylvania seedleaf type 41 tobacco will not receive price support 
on the 1956 crop, since they disapproved marketing quotas. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse loans are offered to cooperators at following levels 
during the periods indicated and mature on demand: 
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Announced Support level Loans available 
minimum a rel Se 
average 
support Percent Parity as Earliest Latest 
price per | of parity of— date date 
pound 
Wiue-cured. .-...+«.«......- —_— oo $0. 489 90 | July 1,1956) July 1,1956 | Feb. 28, 1957 
en oli oath on connate akthe dl . 472 90 Oct. 1,1956 | Nov. 1,1956 | Apr. 30, 1957 
py wecared........-.....- on . 354 Se i te I on et : Do. 
Dark air-cured and sun-cured______- . 315 1 6634}..--- S052. AO ve Do. 
Maryland _--..-.-- — . 462 OD... heews do._.-...| Apr. 1,1957 | Nov. 15, 1957 
Cigar filler and binder...----- coaane . 368 90 I oe Sept. 1,1956 | July 31, 1957 


Pee UNE ctccnsse kate. cesses .314 89 aes +6 Ta Feb. 1, 1957 | Sept. 30, 1957 


1 Of burley. 





Loans are made through producer associations or other responsible organiza- 
tions which act for groups of growers in receiving, handling, and selling their 
tobacco. Costs incurred incidental to placing loan tobacco in storable condition 
and overhead costs of the cooperatives are advanced by CCC to the associations 
and become a part of the principal loan outstanding. No commercial insurance 
is carried on tobacco collateral. In lieu thereof the Corporation assumes the 
physical loss or damage on the tobacco and charges the loan account with a col- 
lateral fee of 1% cents per month per $100 outstanding on the principal amount 
of the loan on tobacco stored in continental United States and 3 cents per $100 
per month on tobacco stored in Puerto Rico. 

Under the loan agreements the associations servicing the auction areas bear 
overhead costs in connection with the loan operation in an amount not less than 
12 cents per hundredweight and are authorized to pass this charge on to the 
grower. he charge in cigar-type areas, where the auction system is not used, 
will be established at a rate proportionate to the relative costs involved in each 
area. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714¢ thereof; and titles I and IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1441, 1421-1431), and section 2 
of the act of July 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 506). 


Basis of estimate 


Assuming (1) that acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect 
on certain types of 1957 crop tobacco; (2) a harvested acreage of 1,190,000 which 
is 225,000 acres below that harvested in the 1956 crop due in part to the effects 
of the soil-bank program; and (3) a yield per acre of 1,523 pounds (the same as the 
yield currently estimated for the 1956 crop), a production of 1.8 billion pounds of 
tobacco is indicated for the 1957 crop—343 million pounds less than is currently 
anticipated for the 1956 crop. 

Should loans on the 1957 and 1956 crops equal 18 percent of production, as is 
currently anticipated for the 1956 crop, it is estimated that loans will be made on 
331.5 million pounds of tobacco during the fiscal year 1958 compared with 395 
million pounds estimated for the fiscal year 1957 and actual loans made during 
the fiscal year 1956 on 367 million pounds. Redemptions of loans, primarily of 
prior year stocks, are estimated to be made on 348 million pounds during the 
fiscal year 1958 compared with an estimate of 315.6 million pounds during the 
fiscal year 1957 and actual repayments of 296.4 million pounds during the fiscal 
year 1956. 

WHEAT 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To support the price of 1957 crop wheat at not more than 90 nor 
less than 75 percent of parity as required by law. 

Eligibility—Eligible commodity is wheat produced in the continental United 
States in 1957 and shall be (1) any class grading No. 3 or better; or (2) any class 
grading No. 4 or No. 5 on the factor of test weight and/or because of containing 
durum and/or Red Durum but otherwise grading No. 3 or better, and meeting 
sanitation requirements of Food and Drug Administration in a manner determined 
by the President or Executive Vice President. Wheat producers in the commer- 
cial producing areas must comply with applicable regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary with respect to wheat acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse loans will be available from harvest (about May 15, 
1957) through January 31, 1958, and will mature February 28, 1958, in designated 
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States and March 31, 1958, in other States, or earlier on demand. As marketing 
quotas were approved, the level of support in the commercial wheat-producing 
area will be $2 per bushel which is 82.6 percent of transitional parity as of June 15, 
1956. This announced price will not be reduced, but will be increased if necessary 
because of any increase in parity or decrease in the supply percentage as of July 1, 
1957, the beginning of the marketing year. 

The level outside the commercial wheat producing area will be 75 percent of 
that in the commercial wheat-producing area. Loans may be obtained from 
approved lending agencies or direct from the Corporation through the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation county committees. Farm-storage loans will be 
on a note-and-chattel-mortgage basis and warehouse-storage loans on a note- 
and-loan-agreement basis. 

Purchase agreements will be offered to producers from about May 15, 1957, 
through January 31, 1958. A producer desiring to deliver wheat to the Corpora- 
tion under a purchase agreement must declare his intention to sell within a 30-day 
period ending on the applicable loan maturity date, or on such earlier date as may 
be determined by the Corporation. The producer will not be obligated to sell 
any specified quantity; however, the number of bushels specified in the purchase 
agreement will be the maximum quantity that may be delivered. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c¢ thereof; and titles I and IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1441, 1421-1431). 


Basis of estimate 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect for the 1957 crop of 
wheat. Assuming (1) that 40 million acres of the allotted 55 million acres will be 
harvested, due primarily to the effects of the soil-bank program; and (2) a yield 
per acre of 19.6 bushels (which is the same as the yield on the 1955 crop) a pro- 
duction of 792 million bushels of wheat is indicated for the 1957 crop, 183,517,000 
bushels less than is currently anticipated for the 1956 crop. 

Recent changes in the Corporation’s wheat-export programs providing that 
sales will be drawn from free market stocks rather than from CCC stocks are 
expected to result in lower proportions of production being placed under support. 
Consequently it is estimated that price support will be extended on 175 million 
bushels of wheat during the fiscal year 1958 and 263.8 million bushels during the 
fiscal year 1957 compared with 335.5 million bushels under support during fiscal 
year 1956. 

It is anticipated that acquisitions of wheat during the fiscal year 1958 will be 
38 million bushels compared with an estimate of 105.3 million bushels in fiscal 
year 1957 and actual deliveries of 261.9 million bushels in fiscal year 1956. Sales 
of 221 million bushels are estimated during fiscal year 1958 compared with an 
estimate of 254 million bushels in fiscal year 1957 and actual sales of 282.3 million 
bushels in fiscal year 1956, reflecting the Corporation’s new policy which restricts 
sales of CCC wheat primarily to CCC barter programs and the payment of the 
price differential on export sales in wheat instead of cash. 

Wheat flour: Price support stocks of wheat are exchanged for wheat flour and 
subsequently exported under programs financed by CCC. It is estimated that 
in each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 515 million pounds of wheat flour with 
an approximate cost of $36 million will be donated under section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. Activity during fiscal year 1956 consisted only of exports 
of 58.2 million pounds valued at $4.2 million for emergency relief requirements 
under title II of Public Law 480. 


Price Support ProGramM, MANpatory NoNBASIC COMMODITIES 


HONEY 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To support the price which beekeepers receive for honey as required 

by law. 
 Rligibility.—Eligible participant is any individual, partnership, association, or 
corporation producing 1956 crop extracted honey. 

Eligible commodity is limited to extracted honey of the 1956 crop produced in 
continental United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, packed in 60-pound or larger 
containers, equivalent to or better than U. S. Grade C, and not objectionable in 
flavor. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse farm-storage loans and purchase agreements are 
available from April 1 through December 31, 1956, and will mature not later 
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pan March 31, 1957. Direct purchases are authorized in Hawaii and Puerto 
ico. 

The national average support price of 9.7 cents a pound reflects 70 percent of 
parity as of February 15, 1956, adjusted to the 60-pound container level. 

Loans are made on a note and chattel mortgage basis and may be obtained from 
approved lending agencies or direct from CCC through the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation county committees. Loan rate is determined on the basis 
of samples from the lot or lots which will be placed under loan. Honey is to be 
stored in approved storage structures located on or off the producers’ premises, 
excluding public warehouses. Producers are obligated to maintain the structures 
in good repair and keep honey in good condition. 

urchase agreement deliveries will be accepted within the maximum quantity 
specified in the agreement. 

Contracts on a negotiated or bid basis may be entered into with commercial 
honey packers for processing or repackaging which may be required either to 
protect or facilitate the disposition of the commodity. 

Authority — Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; and titles II and IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S. C. 1446, 1421-1431). 


Basis of estimate 

It is estimated that the production of honey in the 1956 and 1957 marketing 
years will be 244 and 246 million pounds, respectively, or a decrease of 3.6 and 2.8 
oo from the 1955 production, which was above the preceding 5-year average. 
Vith imports for 1956 and 1957 expected to remain at about the level of the 1955 
marketing year, but with heavier, though more normal, carryins than at the start 
of 1955, total supplies for the marketing years 1956 and 1957 are indicated as 270 
and 271 million pounds, respectively, compared with 268 million pounds for the 
marketing year 1955. Exports are expected to remain about the same during the 
marketing years 1956 and 1957, leaving domestic disappearance for those years 
approximately unchanged from that of the 1955 marketing year. 

As a protection against possible marketing difficulties in the marketing vears 
1956 and 1957, due to increased carryins, it is estimated that price support will be 
extended on approximately 3 million pounds and 4,100,000 pounds, respectively, 
during these 2 vears, of which 600,000 pounds and 1,800,000 pounds may be 
delivered. This would be an increase over the corresponding activity during the 
fiseal year 1955, when price support was extended on 2,044,000 pounds of honey, 
none of which was acquired, It is expected, however, that all honey acquired 
during each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 will be sold during the year of 
acquisition, 

MILK AND BUTTERFAT 


Summary of latest operations 

Objective—To support the general level of prices to producers of milk and 
butterfat and the products of such commodities from April 1, 1956, to March 31, 
1957, as required by law. 

Eligibility.—Eligible dairy products must be produced and located in the 
continental United States and must be in units of not less than tariff minimum 
carlots for the area where the products are located, The following products are 
eligible at maximum rates indicated. 

utter (solid packed in commercial containers) : 


[Cents per pound] 





U.8. grade A U.8. 
or higher grade B 





tee rae al ill ae a nai ine is 60. 25 58. 25 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Seattle.._.........- eee nena ete eee 59. 50 57. 50 





American Cheddar cheese, U. 8. grade A or higher (packed in commercial 
domestic containers): 35.00 cents per pound. 
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Nonfat dry milk solids, U. 8. Extra grade (packed in export containers): 


{Cents per pound] 


| Large con- Small con- 
tainers tainers 
NN 5. 5 5a bi Raa eae ian Rib’. 2c waheib elena dine suede aaa : ccvenainet 16. 00 21.00 
| EEE ae cas Ce Pea ey eee eee EPC ae ae er ae | 14. 25 19. 25 





Operations.—Purchases are made from manufacturers and handlers of dairy 
products on the basis of offers and acceptance pursuant to announcements setting 
forth the terms and conditions of purchase. Purchase contracts are to be dated 
after March 31, 1956, and not later than March 31, 1957. 

Purchases of butter are on a “basing point’? method. Base prices will be at 
the four terminal markets listed above. The purchase price at other points will 
be at the price of the market named by the seller less 80 percent of the lowest 
published domestic railroad carlot freight rate per pound gross weight from the 
offer point to the designated market. Purchase prices were computed to reflect 
a general level of prices to producers of 81 percent of butterfat parity price and 
84 percent parity equivalent price (as of April 1, 1956) for milk used in manufac- 
turing principal dairy products, or $3.25 per hundredweight for manufacturing 
milk testing 3.95 percent and 58.6 cents per pound for butterfat. 

Donations under section 416 to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and to 
the Secretary of the Army, acting also for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force, are authorized for price-supported dairy products (including milk). An 
allowance by CCC is made for surplus fluid milk purchased by the above agencies 
at rate of $4.10 per hundredweight. The latter program will expire on December 
31, 1958. 

To support dairy prices, beginning September 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 
1958, not to exceed $50 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, not to 
exceed $60 million for the year ending June 30, 1956, and for each of the 2 years 
in the period beginning July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1958, not to exceed 
$75 million of CCC funds shall be used to increase the consumption of fluid milk 
by children in nonprofit schools of high-school grade and under and in nonprofit 
child-care institutions. Payments are made through the facilities of the school- 
lunch program upon certifications of use of additional milk by local schools or 
institutions. This operation is administered by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; and title II of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1446) as amended by the Agricultural Act of 1954 
(Public Law 690, 83d Cong.), and Public Laws 752 and 465, 84th Congress. 


Basis of estimate 


It is estimated that milk production in the current marketing year will total 
about 127.5 billion pounds, about 2.3 billion pounds more than in the 1955-56 
marketing year. Production is expected to rise to about 129 billion pounds in 
1957-58. With continued high consumer disposable incomes, the continuation of 
Government programs for distributing dairy products and increasing fluid milk 
consumption, it is expected that per capita consumption of milk and its products 
in the marketing years 1956-57 and 1957-58 will be about the same as the previous 
marketing year. Exports of butter will decline sharply in the current marketing 
year because of the termination of foreign donations of butter under section 416. 
Cheese exports are expected to increase moderately while exports of nonfat dry 
milk are expected to continue at about the level of 1955-56. 

Assuming the continuance of current support levels and that the milk equivalent 
of CCC purchases will continue to represent approximately 4 percent of the annual 
production, as was the case during the 1955-56 marketing year, no significant 
increases in purchases of butter, cheese, and dry milk are expected during the 
fiscal year 1958 over the anticipated volume for the fiscal year 1957. Heavy 
dispositions during each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are expected to result 
generally in progressively smaller inventories at the end of each fiscal year. 
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TUNG NUTS 
Summary of latest operations 


Objective—To support the price of 1956-crop tung nuts at not more than 90 
percent nor less than 65 percent of parity as required by law. 

Eligibility.—Producers of 1956-crop tung nuts. Tung nuts must be matured, 
air dried with hard hulls, and suitable for milling. Tung oil must meet Federal 
specifications. 

Operations.—Purchase agreements are available on eligible tung nuts from 
November 1, 1956, through January 31, 1957. The support level shall be the 
higher of $53.76 per ton, basis 18.5 percent oil contents (65 percent of September 
15, 1956, parity), or 65 percent of parity as of November 1, 1956, the beginning 
of the marketing year. The producer may deliver tung nuts or tung oil at his 
option, so long as the quantity does not exceed the maximum amount of tung 
nuts, or tung-oil equivalent, specified in the purchase agreement. Notice of 
intention to deliver tung nuts must be made known by producers within a 30-day 
period ending March 31, 1957, and to deliver tung oil within a 30-day period 
ending October 31, 1957. 

Nonrecourse loans and purchase agreements on eligible tung oil are available 
from November 1, 1956, through June 30, 1957, maturing October 31, 1957, or 
earlier on demand. The loan and purchase agreement rate for eligible tung oil 
is determined on the basis of a formula involving the support level of tung nuts 
and the milling fee and oil outturn per ton of nuts. Based on September 15, 1956, 
parity the rate is 21 cents per pound. Loans are made on a note-and-loan agree- 
ment basis with a warehouse receipt constituting the security. Loans may be 
obtained from approved lending agencies or direct from the Corporation through 
the agricultural stabilization and conservation county committees. 

Authority.—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; and titles II and IV of the 


Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. 8. C. 1446, 1421-1431). 


Basis of estimate 

It is estimated that the 1956 tung nut crop will produce approximately 90,000 
tons of tung nuts resulting in an estimated production of 24 million pounds of 
tung oil barring unforeseen weather conditions. This compares with 2 million 
pounds for the 1955 crop which was almost completely destroyed by a severe 
freeze. Estimated tung-nut production from the 1957 crop was projected at 
100,000 tons and oil at 33 million pounds which takes into account new tree stock 
coming of bearing age. Total supplies during the 1957 marketing year will be 
about 81 million pounds including imports estimated at 30 million pounds. 

Domestic disappearance during the 1957 year is estimated at 52 million pounds 
which is about the same as is estimated for the 1956 period. 

Because of the estimated increase in production and supply of tung oil during 
the 1957 marketing year, it is anticipated that loans will be made on 20 million 
pounds of tung oil during the fiscal year 1958, and that purchase agreements will 
total 1 million pounds. Price support to be extended on tung oil for the 1956 
crop during the fiscal year 1957 is estimated to include 15 million pounds of tung 
oil under loan and 0.5 million under purchase agreements. 

CCC has practically disposed of its inventories of tung oil accumulated from 
prior price support programs, and it is estimated that any acquired in fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 will be sold during those years. 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To support the prices of wool and mohair during the marketing year 
April 1, 1957, through March 31, 1958, by incentive payments, in accordance with 
the National Wool Act of 1954. 

Eligibility.—Domestic wool and mohair shorn on or after January 1, 1955, and 
marketed on or after April 1, 1957, but not later than March 31, 1958. 

Domestic unshorn lambs marketed on or after April 1, 1957, but not later than 
March 31, 1958. 

Operations.—Price of domestic shorn wool is supported by incentive payments 
to producers, based on their net sales’ proceeds from shorn wool marketed during 
the 1957 marketing year. Pulled wool is supported by payments on the live 
weight of sheep and lambs, according to pelt classifications, marketed during the 
1957 marketing year. Incentive payment for domestic shorn wool is 62 cents 
per pound, grease basis, being 101 percent of the parity price as of August 15, 
1956. The incentive price for pulled wool will be figured at a rate per hundred- 
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weight of live animal to compensate for the wool at a price relationship comparable 
to the incentive payments for shorn wool. 

Price of domestic shorn mohair is supperted: at 70 cents per pound, which is 
eet 87 percent of the parity price for mohair as of August 15, 1956. 
While mohair support levels shall be at a level comparable to the wool incentive 
price, the mohair price level may vary as much as 15 percent above or below the 
comparable percent of parity wool incentive level. 

Payments are made to eligible producers, based on their net sales, proceeds from 
shorn wool and mohair marketed during the 1957 marketing year, or on the live 
weight of unshorn lambs sold during the marketing year irrespective of the pur- 
pose for which the lambs are sold. Such payments are reimbursable from 70 
percent of the annual specific duties collected on wool and wool manufacturers. 
Payments to producers are on a percentage basis, reflecting the amount required 
to bring the national average price received: by all producers up to the announced 
support level. Applications by producers for payment, determining producers’ 
eligibility for payments, and computation of payments, will be made through 
agricultural stabilization and conservation county committees. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714¢ thereof; and the National Wool Act 
of 1954 (title VII of the Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, 83d Cong., 
approved August 28, 1954). 


Basis of estimate 

Wool.—Domestic wool production during the 1956 marketing year is expected 
to be slightly lower than that in 1955 and to remain about the same in 1957 and 
1958. 

The average price received by growers for wool August 15, 1956, was 41.3 
cents per pound, compared with 42.7 cents a year earlier, a decline of 1.4 cents 
per pound, or slightly more than 3 percent. The trend has been slightly upward 
since January 1956 when the low monthly price for recent years of 37.8 cents per 
pound was reached. Boston market quotations for domestic wools on August 15, 
1956, were generally at about the same level as a year earlier. However, since 
that time substantiel advances in prices have been made. During the first 2 
weeks of the new selling season in Australia, beginning August 27, 1956, prices 
were generally 10 percent higher than a year earlier. As a result, prices for domes- 
tic wools are now low in relation to the prices for wool in foreign markets. Since 
September 1956 prices have advanced to levels which prevailed about the third 
quarter of 1954. 

The high rate of economic activity and the rising trend of prices for wool in 
foreign markets favor some further improvement in prices for domestic wool. 
United States mill consumption of apparel wool during 1956 through July was 
more than 8 percent higher than during the same period a year earlier. During 
the past year, stocks of wool in the CCC inventory have been reduced in an orderly 
manner from around 150 million pounds to around 95 million pounds, with the 
price received by farmers for domestic wool showing some improvement since 
the beginning of the program November 1955. As these stocks of CCC continue 
to diminish, the United States mills will have to draw more heavily upon foreign 
sources of supply for an increasing proportion of their requirements and the price 
for domestic wool should rise to levels nearer in line with their usual relationship 
to prices for wool in foreign markets. In the case of a few grades, prices of dom- 
estic wools are back nearer to their usual relationship to prices of foreign wools. 
United States imports of apparel wool for consumption during January—September 
1956 were about the same as for the corresponding period of last year. 

In contrast with a year ago, price trends since the opening of sales in Australia 
and in South Africa, where a large proportion of our imported wools originate, 
have been upward since the opening. Prices during the opening and subsequent 
weeks’ sales in these British dominion producing areas were stronger than had been 
anticipated by members of the trade in this country. The trends in wool prices 
in foreign markets together with the increased domestic consumption and imports 
provide conditions favorable for a continued steady reduction in the CCC wool 
inventory without depressing the price for domestic wool. 

Inventory.— Activity now consists of an orderly disposal, by competitive bids, 
of the wool acquired under the 1952-53-54, awool price-support programs. In 
order to hold the depressing effect of the disposal program upon the growers’ 
market to a minimum, sales by competitive bids are limited to a maximum of 
6,225,000 pounds in any one month. Under this arrangement, the disposal of 
the wool in inventory should be completed during the fiscal year 1958. 
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Payment program.—On the assumption that the incentive price for shorn wool 
for the 1957 marketing year will be 62 cents per pound, the same as for the 1955 
and 1956 marketing years, and that the price received by farmers for wool aver- 
ages 42 cents per pound during that year, the payment for shorn wool would 
average 20 cents per pound. Under these assumptions, the total for shorn wool 
would be around $46,400,000 (232 million pounds at 20 cents per pound) plus 
$8,600,000 for 1.2 billion pounds live weight of lambs (the equivalent of 53,750,000 
pounds of pulled wool, greasy shorn basis, at 16 cents per pound), or a total of 
$55 million for shorn wool and lambs. The price for pulled wool is figured at 80 
percent of the value of shorn wool because of the shorter length of staple and the 
greater amount of the coarser wools compared with the total production of shorn 
wool. It is anticipated that actual payments under the 1957 marketing year 
program will be made during the fiscal year 1959. During the fiscal year 1958 
it is estimated payments will be made under the 1956 marketing year program 
in the same amounts indicated for the 1957 marketing year, compared with actual 
payments during fiscal year 1957 of $60 million under 1955 marketing year 
program. 

Mohair.—Prices received by growers for mohair thus far during the 1956 
marketing year have been above the support price of 70 cents per pound. While 
the average price received by growers for the entire marketing year is expected 
to be lower than the 1955 marketing year average, it is expected to remain above 
the current support level of 70 cents per pound during both the 1956 and 1957 
marketing years. Consequently no payments were required for mohair sold 
during the 1955 marketing vear and it is not expected that any will be required 
for mohair sold during the 1956 and 1957 marketing vears. 

Comestie production of mohair in 1955 was around 14 percent higher than in 
1954. Indications are that United States mill consumption of mohair during 
1956 through July has been a little lower than during the same period a year 
earlier. Exports of large quantities of domestic together with a substantial 
United States consumption during the 1955 marketing year sharply reduced 
United States stocks April 1, 1956, compared with a vear earlier. Exports this 
year through July have been running ahead of a year earlier. Prices at the open- 
ing sale of the new season in South Africa on September 9, 1956, showed a very 
sharp decline from the level of prices at the close of the previous season. The 
effect of this decline upon United States exports of mohair cannot be determined 
at this time, but available information indicates that prices at the sale in South 
Africa were above the level of the price to domestic growers. 


Prick Support ProcrRaM, OTHER NONBASIC COMMODITIES 


BARLEY 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To support the price of 1956-crop barley as a feed grain at 76 percent 
of May 1, 1956, parity as required by law. 

Eligibility.— Eligible commodity is barley produced in continental United States 
in 1956 and grading No. 4 or better or No. 4 Garlicky or better. Eligible partici- 
pants are producers of 1956-crop barley, who are in compliance with any regula- 
tion prescribed by the Secretary governing the eligibility for price support. 

Operations.—N onrecourse loans are available from about May 15, 1956, through 
January 31, 1957, and will mature on April 30, 1957 (except that any earlier 
maturity date may be established for any State by the President or Executive 
Vice President, CCC), or earlier on demand. The national average support price 
is $1.02 per bushel, 76 percent of May 1, 1956, parity price for all barley. Loans 
may be obtained from approved lending agencies or direct from the Corporation 
through the agricultural stabilization-and conservation county committees. Loans 
will be made on a note and chattel mortgage basis for farm-stored barley and on 
a note and loan agreement basis secured by warehouse receipts for warehouse- 
stored barley. 

Purchase agreements are offered to producers from about May 15, 1956, through 
January 31, 1957. A producer desiring to deliver barley to the Corporation under 
a purchase agreement must declare his intention to sell within a 30-day period 
ending on the applicable loan maturity date. The producer will not be obligated 
to sell any specified quantity; however, the number of bushels specified in the 
purchase agreement is the maximum quantity that may be delivered. 

Authority.—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; titles II] and IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1447-1449, 1421-1431); and 
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ne III, section 308 (d) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th 
ong.). 


Basis of estimate 


Assuming (1) that the soil-bank programs in effect for the basic commodities, 
particularly wheat, will cause an increase in harvested acres of 1957- ~crop barley 
from 12,867,000 which is curre ntly estimated for the 1956 crop to 14.5 million 
acres; and (2) a yield per acre of 29 bushels (the same as is currently estimated 
for the 1956 crop) a production of 417.6 million bushels of barley is indicated for 
the 1957 crop—47,346,000 bushels more than is currently anticipated for the 
1956 crop. 

Should price support extended on the 1957 crop of barley equal 24 percent of the 
production, as was the case for the 1955 crop, it is estimated that price support 
will be extended on 99.4 million bushels of barley during the fiscal year 1958 
compared with 88.1 million bushels estimated for fiscal year 1957 and actual price 
support extended during the fiscal year 1956 on 9634 million bushels. Acquisitions 
of barley during the fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 76.2 million bushels compared 
with 65.8 million bushels anticipated during the fiscal year 1957 and actual aequisi- 
tions during the fiscal year 1956 of 83.6 million bushels. Dispositions, primarily 
export sales, during the fiscal year 1958, are estimated at 52 million bushels 
compared with 79.4 million bushels anticipated during the fiscal year 1957 and 
actual dispositions of 96.3 million bushels during the fiscal year 1956. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM, MANDATORY NONBASIC COMMODITIES 


BEANS, DRY, EDIBLE 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To support 1956-crop dry edible beans at prices designed to help 
keep this year’s acreage in approximate balance with needed production without 
resort to acreage allotments, and to promote orderly marketing. 

Eligibility. Eligible commodity is dry edible beans of the classes: Pea and 
medium white, Great Northern, small white, flat small white, pink, small red, 
Pinto, Red Kidney, large lima and baby lima, produced in the United Stites in 
1956, grading No. 2 or better and containing not in excess of 18 percent moisture. 
Eligible participants are producers or cooperative marketing associations of 
producers which meet requirements of eligibility established by the President or 
Executive Vice President, CCC. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse warehouse-stored and farm-stored loans are available 
in all States including New York from harvest (about August 15, 1956) through 
January 31, 1957, and will mature on February 28, 1957, in the ease of beans 
stored in the States of Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New York; and on April 30, 
1957, in all other States. The support prices reflect an average of $6.31 per 100 
pounds or 70 percent of the February 15, 1956, parity for all dry edible beans. 

Loans are made on a note and chattel mortgage basis in farm-stored beans and 
on a note and loan agreement basis for warehouse-stored beans, Loans may be 
obtained from approved lending agencies or direct from the Corporation through 
the agricultural stabilization and conservation county committees, 

Purchase agreements are offered from harvest through January 31, 1957. 
A producer who elects to deliver beans to the Corporation under a purchase 
agreement must declare his intention to sell within a 30-day period ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957, in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New York and on April 30, 1957, 
in all other States, or such earlier date as may be prescribed by the President or 
Executive Vice President, CCC. The producer is not obligated to sell any 
specified quantity; however, the quantity specified in the purchase agreement is 
the maximum qué untity that may be delivered. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714¢ thereof; and titles III and IV of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1447-1449, 1421-1431). 


Basis of estimate 


Assuming (1) a rtp acreage of 1,600,000 acres of which 1,500,000 acres will 
be harvested; and (2) a yield of 1,166 pounds per acre (the same as currently 
anticipated for the 1956 crop), a production of 17,490,000 hundredweight is 
indicated for the 1957 crop of beans—513,000 hundredwe ight more than is cur- 
rently anticipated for the 1956 crop. 

Should price support extended on the 1957 crop equal 24 percent of the produc- 
tion, as is currently anticipated for the 1956 crop, it is estimated that price support 
will be extended on 4.1 million hundredweight of beans during the fiscal year 1958 
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compared with 4.0 million hundredweight estimated for the fiscal year 1957 and 
actual price support extended during the fiscal year 1956 on 3.5 million hundred- 
weight. Acquisitions of beans during fiscal years 1958 and 1957 are estimated at 
2.9 million hundredweight compared with actual acquisitions during fiscal year 
1956 of 1.9 million hundredweight. Sales during fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 
1.5 million hundredweight most of which will be exported. The fiscal year 1957 
sales are estimated at 2.0 million hundredweight as compared with actual sales for 
fiscal year 1956 of 2.2 million hundredweight. 


Price Support Program, OraeR Nonsasic COMMODITIES 


COTTONSEED 
Summary of latest operations 


Objective—To support the price of 1956-crop cottonseed to eligible producers 
at such level as to cause competition on equal terms on the market with soybeans. 

Eligibility Eligible commodity is cottonseed containing not more than 11 
percent moisture produced in the United States in 1956 by an eligible producer. 
Moisture content is not applicable to purchases. 

Eligible participants are— 

(1) Producers of 1956-crop cottonseed as individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations, associations or other legal entity. 

(2) Participating ginners (those filing notice with county committee of 
intention to participate in program). 

Operations, loans.—Farm-storage nonrecourse loans will be made through 
January 31, 1957, maturing March 1, 1957, or earlier on demand, at $48 per ton 
for basis grade (100), about 70 percent of January 15, 1956, parity. Loans may 
be obtained direct from CCC through agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committees and through approved lending agencies. Loans will be on 
note-and-chattel mortgage basis for cottonseed stored in approved structures 
(on or off farm) provided no warehouse receipts are outstanding. 

Purchases.—CCC will issue an open offer to purchase cottonseed from producers 
and participating ginners through February 28, 1957. The purchase rate to 
ginners will be $48 per ton for basis grade (100) cottonseed, f. o. b. gin, and to 
producers $44 per ton. Ginners must agree to pay eligible producers not less 
than the support price. 

Authority —Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714¢ thereof; titles III and IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. 8. C. 1447-1449, 1421-1431); and title VI, section 
601, of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th Cong.). 


Basis of estimate 


The production of cottonseed during the 1957 marketing year is estimated at 
4,616,000 tons compared with 5,431,000 tons estimated for 1956 and an actual 
production of 6,038,000 tons during 1955. These estimates are in line with the 
national cotton acreage allotments set by existing legislation and the probable 
effect of the soil bank program on 1956 and 1957 plantings. The production of 
flaxseed and soybeans, however, which is not subject to acreage control and from 
which competing oils are derived is expected to increase from the 1955 crop levels. 

In order to maintain a balance between the consumption and production of 
oilseeds, the Department announced that support levels on the 1956 crops 
would be as follows: Soybeans, 75 percent of parity; flaxseed, 70 percent; cotton- 
seed, 70 percent. The support level for cottonseed was fixed in consideration 
of the higher support for 1956-crop soybeans and flaxseed and maintains the 
same relationship in support levels as existed between soybeans and cottonseed 
for the 1954 and 1955 crops. It is believed that this relationship will cause these 
two commodities to compete on equal terms on the market. No cottonseed 
products purchase program has been announced for the 1956 crop of cottonseed. 
The estimated price support activity on the 1957 crops of these commodities 
has been predicated upon continuation of these announced policies. 

Under the above conditions, the level of support is expected to give producers 
an assurance of reasonable price support while permitting cottonseed products 
to move readily into domestic and export channels. Consequently, the estimates 
assume that prices paid to farmers for cottonseed will generally remain at or 
above the price support level during the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and that only 
a nominal amount of cottonseed will be placed under loan or purchased (loans, 
2,000 tons; purchases, 20,000 tors). It is expected that all cottonseed will 
either be redeemed or sold within the same fiscal year. It is also expected that 
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purchase operations will be carried out in localized areas only if it becomes neces~ 
- to do so to stabilize prices. 

isposal of prior-year inventory.—Sales of refined cottonseed oil and cottonseed 
meal during the fiscal year 1956 have exhausted inventories of these end products; 
the remainder of cotton linter stocks is expected to be sold during the fiscal 
year 1957. 

FLAXSEED 

Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To support the price of 1956-crop flaxseed at a level which will tend 
to bring supplies more in line with demand. 

Eligibility. Eligible flaxseed is that produced in 1956 and grading No. 2 or 
better. Eligible participants are producers of 1956-crop flaxseed. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse loans are available from about April 1, 1956, through 
October 31, 1956, in Arizona and California and through January 31, 1957, in all 
other States. The national average support price for flaxseed grading No. 1 will 
be $3.09 per bushel, which is 70 percent of the parity price of all flaxseed as of 
January 15, 1956. Loans will mature on January 31, 1957, or earlier on demand 
in Arizona and California and on April 30, 1957, in all other States. Loans may 
be obtained from approved lending agencies or direct from the Corporation 
throuzh the agricultural stabilization and conservation county committees. 
Loans will be made on a note-and-chattel mortgage basis for flaxseed stored on the 
farm and on a note-and-loan agreement basis when stored in an approved publie 
warehouse. 

Purchase agreements are available on eligible flaxseed for the same periods and 
areas as are loans. A producer electing to deliver flaxseed to the Corporation 
must declare his intention in this regard within a 30-day period ending January 31, 
1957, in Arizona and California and ending April 30, 1957, in all other States, or 
on such earlier dates as may be prescribed by the Corporation. The producer is 
not obli sated to sell any specific quantity; however, the number of bushels speci- 
fied in the purchase agreement is the maximum quantity that may be delivered. 

Direct purchases are authorized from harvest through July 31, 1956, in desig- 
nated Texas counties where flaxseed produced contains excess moisture and cannot 
be stored without deterioration. 

Authority —Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714¢ thereof; and titles III and IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. 8S. C. 1447-1449, 1421-1431). 


Basis of estimate 


Flaxseed.—Assuming (1) that the soil bank programs in effect for the basic 
commodities particularly wheat, will cause an increase in harvested acres of 
flaxseed from 5,685,000 acres which is currently estimated for the 1956 crop to 
5,950,000 acres anticipated for the 1957 crop; and (2) a yield per acre of 9.1 bushels 
(the same as is currently anticipated for the 1956 crop), a production of 54,145,000 
bushels of flaxseed is indicated for the 1957 crop—2,197,000 more than is currently 
anticipated for the 1956 crop. 

Should price support extended on the 1957 crop of flaxseed equal 31 percent of 
the production, as is currently anticipated for the 1956 crop, it is estimated that 
price support will be extended on 16.7 million bushels of flaxseed during the fiseal 
year 1958, compared with 16 million bushels estimated for fiscal year 1957 and 
actual price support extended during the fiscal year 1956 on 8.6 million bushels. 
Acquisitions of flaxseed during the fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 14.7 million 
bushels compared with 13.2 million bushels anticipated during the fiscal year 1957 
and actual acquisitions during the fiscal year 1956 of just under 1 million bushels. 
Dispositions during the fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 13 million bushels com- 
pared with 3.2 million bushels anticipated during fiscal year 1957 and actual 
dispositions of 7.8 million bushels in fiscal year 1956. 

Linseed oil.—-CCC will not acquire any linseed oil in fiscal year 1957 since its 
stocks of 1955 crop of flaxseed have been liquidated. It is estimated that 160 
million pounds of linseed oil will be acquired during fiscal year 1958 through toll 
crushings of CCC flaxseed estimated to be acquired from the 1956 crop, and that 
all of this oil will be exported. 

NAVAL STORES 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective—To help maintain adequate supplies and facilitate the orderly dis- 
tribution of gum naval stores produced in the United States by supporting the 
level of prices to producers. 

Eligibility —Eligible naval stores include (1) processed turpentine meeting 
prescribed specifications and stored in approved bulk tanks, (2) processed rosin, 
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federally graded X through I, packed in specified metal drums and placed in 
approved storage, and (3) the turpentine and rosin content of crude gum stored 
at processing plants adequately equipped with crude gum storage facilities 
Producers may pledge the turpentine and rosin content of stored crude gum, the 
warehouseman being obligated to process the gum within specified time limits 
and deliver processed turpentine and rosin equal to or better than the grades and 
weights on which the loan is based. 

Eligible borrowers are producers who are members of the American Turpen- 
tine Farmers’ Association Cooperative of Valdosta, Ga., CCC’s borrower, and 
who cooperate in the Department’s 1956 gum naval stores conservation program 
or otherwise follow good forestry conservation practices as determined by the 
association on the basis of standards established by State and Federal forestry 
services 

Operations.—Loans are governed by an agreement between CCC and the 
producer association borrower representing about 95 percent of domestic gum 
production. Loans were available to eligible producers througout the producing 
area during, and on production harvested in, the calendar year 1956 and mature 
July 1, 1957, or earlier on demand. The support rate per standard barrel of 
gum, processed basis (435 pounds net) is $30.46, which reflects 90 percent of the 
crude gum parity price, unprocessed basis, as of January 15, 1956. Initial loan 
rates are 50 cents per bulk gallon of turpentine and $7.49 per hundredweight 
of gum rosin, basis grade WG with a rate of 10 cents lower for grades N, M, K 
and I, and 10 cents higher for grades X and WW. Producers are required to 
execute an agreement with the association containing the terms and conditions 
upon which the loan is made. The association enters into agreements with ware- 
housemen and assigns such agreements to CCC. Payment of the loan proceeds 
to the producer is effected by the warehouseman (acting as agent of the associa- 
tion) making request therefor upon CCC through the association. Such pay- 
ments are made by check directly to producers or their designees by the Altantic 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Authority Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U. 8. C. 714) and 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S. C. 1447; 1421). 


Basis of estimate 


Estimated disappearance of gum rosin and turpentine during the marketing 
years ending March 31, 1957, and 1958, is expected to exceed estimated production. 
In the case of rosin, domestic consumption is expected to continue at the high 
level reached during the 1956 marketing year with little change in exports. 
Domestic and export disappearance of turpentine should increase over 1956. 
Consequently, a strong market situation is anticipated with a steady reduction in 
overall stocks and a price level in excess of loan rates. 

Because of anticipated favorable prices, producers are expected to use the loan 
programs solely as a medium for carrying their output from the flush to the slack 
season in the hope of realizing maximum returns. Therefore, it is expected that 
all pledges will be redeemed coincident with substantial reductions in CCC 
inventory. 

OATS 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective —To support the price of 1956-crop oats at 76 percent of May 1, 1956, 
parity as required by law. 

Eligibility.—Eligible commodity is 1956-crop oats produced in continental 
United States grading No. 3 or better. Eligible participants are producers of 
1956-crop oats, who are in compliance with any regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary governing eligibility for price support. 

Operations.—N onrecourse loans are available from about May 15, 1956, through 
January 31, 1957, and will mature on April 30, 1957 (except that an earlier 
maturity date may be established for any State by the president or executive 
vice president, CCC) or earlier on demand. The national average support price 
is 65 cents per bushel, refiecting 76 percent of May 1, 1956, parity price for all 
oats. Loans may be obtained from approved lending agencies or direct from the 
Corporation through the agricultural stabilization and conservation county com- 
mittees. Loans will be made on a ‘note-and-chattel mortgage basis for farm- 
stored oats and on a note-and-loan agreement basis for warehouse-stored oats, 
secured by warehouse receipts. 

Purchase agreements are offered to producers from harvest through January 31, 
1957. A producer who elects to deliver oats to the Corporation under a purchase 
agreement must declare his intention to sell within a 30-day period ending on the 
applicable loan maturity date. The producer is. not obligated to sell any specified: 
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quantity; however, the number of bushels specified in the purchase agreement is 

the maximum quantity that may be delivered. 
lta ieee Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 

U. S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c¢ thereof; titles III and IV of the 

Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1447-1449, 1421—1431;) and 

nb section 308 (d) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th 
ong.). 


Basis of estimate 


Assuming (1) that the harvested acres of 1957-crop oats will be 35 million acres, 
about the same as is currently estimated for the 1956 crop; and (2) a yield of 
38 bushels per acre (the same as was the case for the 1955 crop), a production of 
1.3 billion bushels of oats is indicated for the 1957 crop—186 million bushels more 
than is currently anticipated for the 1956 crop but 159 million bushels less than 
the actual production of the 1955 crop. 

Should price support extended on the 1957 and 1956 crops equal 5 percent of 
the production as was the case for the 1955 crop, it is estimated that price support 
will be extended on 61.6 million bushels of oats during the fiscal year 1958 com- 
pared with 53.3 million bushels estimated for 1957 and actual support extended 
during 1956 on 68.0 million bushels. Acquisitions of oats during fiscal year 1958 
are estimated at 32.2 million bushels compared with an estimated 26.2 million 
in 1957 and 49.0 million bushels of actual acquisitions in fiscal year 1956. Esti- 
mated sales for fiscal year 1958 of 15.5 million bushels are substantially below the 
estimated sales of 59.6 million bushels for 1957 due to the estimated availability 
of other feed grains at attractive prices. The actual sales in 1956 were 31.3 
million bushels. 





RYE 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective.-—To support the price of 1956-crop rye at 76 percent of May 1, 1956,., 
parity as required by law. 

Eligibility.—Eligible commodity is rye produced in continental United States 
in 1956 and grading No. 2 or better, or grading No. 3 on the factor of test weight 
only, containing not more than | percent ergot. 

Eligible participants are producers of 1956-crop rye, who are in compliance 
with any regulations prescribed by the Secretary governing eligibility for price 
support. 

Taint: “eecabeod loans are available from about May 15, 1956, through 
January 31, 1957, and will mature on April 30, 1957 (except that an earlier ma- 
turity date may be established for any State by the President or Executive Vice 
President, CCC) or earlier on demand. The national average support price will 
be $1.27 per bushel which is 76 percent of May 1, 1956 parity price for all rye. 
Loans may be obtained from approved lending agencies or direct from the Cor- 
poration through the agricultural stabilization and conservation county commit- 
tees. Loans will be made on a note-and-chattel mortgage basis for farm-stored 
rye and on a note-and-loan agreement basis secured by warehouse receipts for 
warehouse-stored rye. 

Purchase agreements are offered to producers from harvest through January 
31, 1957. A producer desiring to deliver rye to the Corporation under a purchase 
agreement must declare his intention to sell within a 30-day period ending on the 
applicable loan maturity date. The producer is not obligated to sell any specified 
quantity; however, the number of bushels specified in the purchase agreement is 
the maximum quantity that may be delivered. 

Authority —Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-714c), particularly seetion 714¢ thereof; titles III and IV of the; 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1447-1449, 1421-1431); and; 
title III, section 308 (d) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th 
Congress). 


Basis of estimate 

Assuming (1) that the soil bank programs in effect for the basic commodities, 
particularly wheat, will cause the harvested acres of 1957-crop rye to increase to 
2 million acres compared with 1,724,000 currently estimated for the 1956 crop; 
and (2) a yield of 14.2 bushels per acre (the same as the actual yield on the 1955, 
crop) a production of 28,400,000 bushels is indicated for the 1957 crop—6,439,000- 
bushels more than is currently estimated for the 1956 crop, but 1.3 million bushels 
less than the actual production of the 1955 crop. 
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Should price support extended on the 1957 and 1956 crops equal 43 percent 
of the production, as was the case for the 1955 crop, it is estimated that price 
support will be extended on 12.2 million bushels of rye during the fiscal year 1958 
compared with 9.9 million bushels estimated for 1957 and actual price support 
extended during the fiscal year 1956 on 12.8 million bushels. Acquisitions of rye 
during fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 10.2 million bushels compared with an 
estimated 9.0 million in 1957 and actual acquisitions during 1956 of 14.6 million 
bushels. Sales are estimated at 9.1 million bushels for fiscal year 1958 as against 
aS million estimated for 1957 and 9.7 million bushels actual sales for fiseal year 


Price-Support Procram, OrHer Nonsasic ComMMODITIES 


SORGHUMS, GRAIN 
Summary of latest operations 


Objective.-—To support the price of 1956-crop grain sorghums at 76 percent of 
May 1, 1956, parity as required by law. 

Bligibility.— Eligible commodity is grain sorghums produced in continental 
United States in 1956, grading No. 4 or better, or No. 4 smutty or better, and 
containing not more than 13 percent moisture. Eligible participants are pro- 
ducers of 1956-crop grain sorghums, who are in compliance with any regulation 
prescribed by the Secretary governing eligibility for price support. 

Operations.—Nonrecorse loans are available from April 1, 1956, through 
January 31, 1957, and will mature March 31, 1957 (except that an earlier maturity 
date may be established in any State by the President or Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, CCC) or earlier on demand. The national-average support price is $1.97 
per hundredweight, which is 76 percent of May 1, 1956, parity price for all grain 
sorghums. Loans may be obtained from approved lending agencies or direct 
from the Corporation through the Agricultiral Stabilization and Conservation 
county committees. Farm-storage loans will be secured by notes and chattel 
mortgages and warehouse-storage loans will be secured by notes and loan agree- 
ments secured by warehouse receipts. 

Purchase agreements are offered to producers from April 1, 1956, through 
January 31, 1957. A producer desiring to deliver grain sorghums to the Corpo- 
ration under a purchase agreement must declare his intention to sell within a 
30-day period ending March 31, 1957. The producer is not obligated to sell any 
specified quantity; however, the amount specified in the purchase agreement is 
the maximum quantity that may be delivered. 

Authority —Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; titles III and IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1447-1449, 1421-1431); and 
oe III, section 308 (d) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th 

ong.). 


Basis of estimate 

Assuming (1) that the soil bank programs in effect on the basic commodities, 
particularly wheat, will cause the harvested acreage of 1957-crop grain sorghums 
to increase to 12 million acres compared with 11,362,000 acres currently antici- 
pated for the 1956 crop; (2) a yield of 19 bushels per acre (the same as the actual 
yield on the 1955 crop) a production of 225.6 million bushels of sorghums is indi- 
cated for the 1957 crop-—55.8 million bushels more than is currently anticipated 
for the 1956 crop, but 15.5 million bushels less than the actual production of the 
1955 crop. 

Should price support extended on the 1957 crop equal 44 percent of production, 
as was the case for the 1955 crop, it is estimated that price support will be ex- 
tended on 99.5 million bushels of grain sorghums during the fiscal year 1958 com- 
pared with 74.9 million bushels anticipated during the fiszal year 1957 and actual 
price support extended during fiscal year 1956 on 107 million bushels . Acquisi- 
tions of grain sorghums during fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 87.5 million bushels 
compared with 37.9 million bushels anticipated during fiscal year 1957 and actual 
acquisitions during fiscal year 1956 of 93.1 million bushels. Sales during fiscal 
year 1958 are estimated to total 35 million bushels compared with 74.3 million 
bushels anticipated for fiscal year 1957 and actual sales during fiscal year 1956 of 
81.5 million bushels. 
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Price Support Program, OrHeR NonBasic CoMMODITIES 


SOYBEANS 
Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To support the price of 1956-crop soybeans at such level as to cause 
compouine on equal terms on the market with cottonseed. 

Eligibility—Eligible commodity is soybeans produced in continental United 
States having moisture content not in excess of 14 percent, grading No. 4 or better 
on all other factors, and meeting in a manner determined by the President or 
Executive Vice President, CCC, sanitation requirements of the Food and Drug 
Administration in effect at time loan is made or delivery made to CCC under 
purchases agreement. Eligible participants are producers of 1956-crop soybeans. 

Operations.—Nonrecourse loans are available from harvest (about August 15, 
1956) through January 31, 1957, maturing May 31, 1957 (except that an earlier 
maturity date may be established in any State by the President or Executive Vice 
President, CCC) or earlier on demand. The national average support price is 
$2.15 per bushel, 75 percent of January 15, 1956, parity. Loans may be obtained 
from approved lending agencies or direct from the Corporation through the agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation county committees, Loans are made on a 
note-and-chattel mortgage basis for soybeans stored in approved farm-storage 
structures and on a note-and-loan agreement basis secured by warehouse receipts 
when place of storage is an approved public warehouse. 

Purchase agreements are available to producers from harvest through January 
31, 1957. A producer desiring to deliver soybeans to the Corporation under a 
paconene agreement must so declare his intentions within a 30-day period ending 

ay 31, 1957, or on such earlier date as may be determined by the Corporation. 
A producer is not obligated to deliver any specified quantity of soybeans to CCC; 
however, the number of bushels specified in the purchase agreement is the maxi- 
mum quantity which may be delivered. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714¢ thereof; titles III and IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1447-1449, 1421-1431); and 
title VI, section 601, of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th Cong.). 


Basis of estimate 


Assuming (1) that the diversion of acreage in recent years from corn, wheat, and 
cotton to soybeans because of production-adjustment programs in effect on basic 
commodities, will cause the harvested acreage of 1957—crop soybeans to increase 
to 22 million acres compared with 20,953,000 acres currently anticipated for the 
1956 crop; (2) a yield per acre of 21.8 bushels, the same as is currently anticipated 
for the 1956 crop, a production of 479.6 million bushels is indicated for the 1957 
crop of soybeans—about 22.2 million bushels less than currently estimated for 
the 1956 crop but 108.5 million bushels more than the actual production of the 
1955 crop. 

Should price support extended on the 1957 crop equal 12 percent of production, 
as is currently anticipated for the 1956 crop, it is estimated that price support 
will be extended on 61.5 million bushels of soybeans during fiscal year 1958 com- 
pared with 55 million bushels estimated during fiscal year 1957 and actual price 
support extended during fiscal year 1956 on 30.1 million bushels. Acquisitions 
of soybeans during fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 26.5 million bushels compared 
with an estimate of 22 million bushels during fiseal year 1957 and actual acquisi- 
tions during fiscal year 1956 of 6.4 million bushels. Sales during fiscal year 1958 
are estimated to total 32 million bushels compared with an estimate of 1 million 
pores for fiscal year 1957, and actual sales during fiscal year 1956 of 14 million 
bushels. 

Prick Support PrRoGrRAM, BARTER AND EXCHANGE 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective—To dispose of CCC-owned agricultural commodities by means of 
barter or exchanges for (1) strategic and critical materials intended for incorpora- 
tion into the national stockpile and for the supplemental stockpile; (2) non- 
strategic materials required for supply programs of other Government agencies; 
and (3) materials required for offshore construction programs. 

Eligibility Materials designated as strategic and critical must have been so 
designated by the Office of Defense Mobilization or its predecessor, pursuant to 
section 2 of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 520, 79th Cong.) and must have been produced abroad. Nonstrategic 
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materials acquired are those which other Government agencies require to meet 
supply and construction program commitments. Such agencies must have 
designated the kind, quality, schedule of delivery, and other conditions involved 
in the procurement and these agencies, or their Government procurement agent, 
‘must have agreed to accept the materials. Strategic materials procured by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will be those types of materials designated by 
ODM as required to meet short, long term, or supplemental stockpile objectives 
and be such that the domestic economy will not be adversely affected by the 
‘acquisition and such that CCC’s assets will be protected and result in savings in 
carrying charges as compared with cost of carrying surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties (Public Law 480, sec. 303). 

Operations.—It has been the policy of the CCC to limit consideration of barter 
offers to those materials required and/or designated by other Government agencies. 
Consequently, the acquisition of strategic and critical materials has been within 
ODM’s stockpile objectives both as to types and quantities. Barter procurement 
of nonstrategic materials has been effected against specific requirements of such 
materials by other Government agencies primarily for offshore use. Strategic 
materials are transferred to ODM with reimbursement to the CCC. In the case 
of nonstrategic materials, the CCC is reimbursed for the materials procured upon 
delivery to the agency concerned. 

In a particular barter operation, the exchange value of the transaction is fixed 
in a contract between the offeror of the materials and the CCC. This exchange 
value determines quantities to be delivered of both the materials and the agri- 
cultural commodities which must be subsequently exported by the contractor. 
Since the price for the materials is also fixed in the contract, the quantity of 
materials to be delivered is determined at this point. The contract price for 
materials is the best offer received, not to exceed the current market price, accepted 
only after full consultation with materials experts of either GSA or other agencies. 

In the case of the agricultural commodities, however, the contractor may 
take whatever commodities are available from CCC inventories at export prices 
generally applicable for such commodities at any time within the life of the 
contract, total quantities determined by the exchange value fixed in the contract. 
(The barter program of the Commodity Credit Corporation operates through 
private United States firms using commercial trade channels, but barter can be 
effected with foreign Governments where it is not practicable to carry out the 
barter through private trade channels. 

Authority—The Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended, 
section 4 (h) insofar as strategic and critical materials are concerned; section 5 (f) 
of this act insofar as other than strategic materials are concerned; and Public 
Law 480, especially section 303; Public Law 690, 83d Congress; and Public Law 
540, 84th Congress, section 206. 


Basis of estimate 

Under the CCC Charter Act, as amended, and title III of Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress, the Corporation is continuing to barter and exchange its holdings of 
agricultural commodities for foreign-produced strategic and critical materials 
and other materials, goods, and equipment for use by other Government agencies. 
Because of uncertainties inherent in the barter program such as stockpile needs, 
requirements of other Government agencies, and availability of funds by such 
agencies, it is virtually impossible to forecast future barter operations. For 
budgetary purposes, however, it is estimated that strategic materials valued at 
$295 million will be acquired during the fiscal year 1957 and $314 million during 
1958 compared with $167 million for 1956. Dispositions of such materials are 
estimated at $290 million during fiscal year 1957 and $306 million during fiscal 
year 1958, compared with $56 million in 1956. 


Price-Support Procram, 1956 Emercency Freep Program 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To provide feeds at reduced prices to distressed farmers and ranchers 
in designated disaster areas. 

Eligibility.—Surplus feed grains (corn, grain sorghums, oats, and barley), so 
designated because of extensive CCC holdings. 

Recipients are farmers and ranchers of declared disaster areas, whose eligibility 
is established by the local Farmers’ Home Administration county committee. 

Eligible feed dealers are persons engaged in selling designated surplus feed 
grains or approved mixed feeds who have entered into agreements with CCC to 
observe program regulations. 
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Operations.—Emergency feed is available to eligible farmers and ranchers dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957 at a reduced cost of $1.50 for each hundredweight purchased 
up to amount approved by FHA county committee. 

A farmer or rancher in a designated county who desires to participate in the 
program makes application to his local Farmers’ Home Administration county 
committee. This committee determines his eligibility and the amount of feed 
grain he can obtain under the special provisions of the program. Approval is 
granted on the basis of individual need within the objectives of the program, and 
is limited to the supplemental supplies needed for a fixed period of time. 

The farmer or rancher then gets from his local county agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committee a purchase order indicating the approved quan- 
tity of grain he is eligible to buy under the provisions of the program. He buys 
from a local feed dealer, in effect using his purchase order to pay part of his bill— 
$1.50 on each hundredweight. He buys from stocks the dealer has on hand, and 
at the prevailing local market prices—except that his purchase order covers part 
of the cost. In cases where dealers are unwilling or unable to participate in this 
program in any area, surplus stocks of CCC feed grains are made available to 
eligible farmers or ranchers at a cost comparable to that which they would other- 
wise pay under this authorization. Facilities of county ASC offices are used in 
making such distribution. 

The producer obtains the approved quantity of feed grain from his dealer .in 
form of whole grain (corn, grain sorghums, oats, or barley), or if he wishes he 
can get the same amounts of these grains as part of mixed feed. The approved 
mixed feeds are mixed feed A which must contain at least 75 percent by weight 
of designated surplus feed grain(s) or mixed feed B which must contain at least 
60 percent by weight of designated surplus feed grain(s). The mixed feed must 
be appropriately labeled by the manufacturer, and show the percentage of 
designated surplus feed grains contained therein. 

The dealer must certify delivery of the feed grain to the farmer or rancher, and 
the latter must also certify his receipt of the amount specified. With these 
requirements met, the dealer then receives from the local county ASC Committee 
a dealer’s certificate in terms of dollars. The value of this certificate is the number 
of hundredweights of the designated grain actually delivered to the producer (up 
to the maximum authorized by the purchase order) multiplied by the $1.50 per 
hundredweight. 

The dealer can use the certificate (good for a period of 120 days from date of 
issuance) to buy designated CCC-owned surplus feed grains. He can buy either 
directly from CCC (through area commodity offices of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service or from bin sites where grain is stored locally in CCC’s own facilities), 
or indirectly through his regular supplier. ‘The prevailing market price at the 
time of purchase is used in determining the quantity of CCC grain to be delivered 
against the certificates. 

Authority— Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), and section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended 
by section 301 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.). 


Basis of estimate 


It is impossible to accurately forecast the extent to which Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks will be required for emergency feed assistance, however, for 
budgetary purposes it is anticipated that during the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 
corn, grain sorghums, oats, and barley will be donated for this purpose. It is 
estimated that 32 million bushels valued at $47 million and 17 million bushels 
valued at $27 million will be furnished during fiscal years 1957 and 1958, respec- 
tively, compared with 12.7 million bushels valued at $20.7 million, during fiscal 
year 1956. 

SupPLY AND FOREIGN PuRCHASE PROGRAM 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective.-—To procure agricultural commodities in the United States and abroad 
to meet the needs of United States Government agencies (principally those ad- 
ministering relief programs abroad), cash-paying foreign governments, interna- 
tional relief agencies, and domestic requirements. The production or stockpiling 
of agricultural commodities under sections 303 and 304 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is also carried out under this program. 

Operations.—Procurement for this program is usually made during peak market- 
ing seasons and is closely coordinated with the price support program to provide 
the maximum benefit to American agriculture. Transfers to claimants are at prices 
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designed to reimburse the Corporation for all costs incident to carrying out the 
program. 

Generally, purchases are made at the best price obtainable at either an an- 
nounced price or on an offer-and-acceptance basis in quantities, although pur- 
chases may also be made under formal competitive bids. 

Pruchases for any claimant, other than a Federal Government agency, require 
(1) a firm requisition or a firm contract from the claimant and (2) a deposit with 
the Treasurer, Commodity Credit Corporation, of cash or its equivalent, or other 
acceptable financial arrangements. urchases for Federal agencies require a 
written order consitituting a firm obligation. Purchases may be made in advance 
of firm commitments and prior to deposit of cas’ only upon specific authorization 
of the Board of Directors when it is anticipated that no risk of loss is involved. 
In addition, the Board of Directors may authorize the purchase and stockpiling 
of commodities in the interest of national security. 

The defense production activities include a program to encourage and develop 
sources of supply of castor beans within the continental United States and to 
insure a supply of castor beans, oil, and planting seed for industrial uses and 
stockpiling in connection with national defense. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; act of July 16, 1943 (15 
U. 8. C. 713a-9); sections 303 and 304 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended (Public Law 774 approved September 8, 1950 Public Law 96 ap- 
proved July 31, 1951; and Public Law 429 approved June 30, 1952). 


Basis of estimate 


The activities currently being carried on include procurement of commodities 
for the International Cooperation Administration and other Government agencies, 
and initial financing of certain programs authorized under the Defense Production 
Act to assure adequate supplies of strategic and critical materials. Total aequi- 
sitions and carrying charges are estimated at $3,804,130 in the fiscal year 1958 
compared with an estimated $3,973,341 for 1957 and actual acquisitions of 
$17,940,444 during 1956. The estimated decrease for 1957 below 1956 results 

rimarily from decreased purchases of sugar. Total dispositions are estimated at 

3,800,630 for the fiscal year 1958 compared with $15,210,229 anticipated for 
1957, a decrease of $11,409,599, due primarily to the fact that the remaining 
stocks of American-Egyptian cotton and castor oil under the defense production 
operations will be sold during the fiscal year 1957. The decrease in 1957 below 
1956 actual sales of $24,103,452 resulted chiefly from decreased sales of sugar. 
Under the defense production operations, the inventory of castor beans is being 
held for stockpile purposes beyond the fiseal year 1958. 


SroraGce Faciiit1es ProGrRaM 


Summary of latest operations 

Objective.—To provide adequate storage facilities for CCC-owned and producer- 
owned commodities; to assist producers in financing the construction of purchase or 
suitable farm-storage facilities; to encourage the construction of needed commer- 
cial storage facilities; and to assist producers in financing the purchase of suitable 
mobile drying equipment to facilitate safe farm storage. 

Operations.—Bins and granaries were bought by the Corporation on an offer- 
and-acceptance basis and are located only in areas where it is determined that 
existing privately owned storage facilities are not adequate. Depreciation and 
other costs of maintaining the structures and handling and conditioning grain 
stored therein are reflected as carrying charges on the commodities stored. 

Storage use guaranties were negotiated under agreements with commercial 
firms, including cooperatives, operating under the uniform grain storage agree- 
ment, who agreed to construct additional storage capacity for grains and oilseeds. 
Optional plans provided for guaranties of (1) 75 percent occupancy for a period of 
3 years, to be reduced to 40 percent for the next 2 years; (2) 60 percent occupancy 
for 5 years; and (3) 50 percent occupancy for 6 years. The Corporation fulfills 
the guaranty, either by actual storage of CCC-owned commodities, or by making 
a payment. CCC has the option to require warehousemen to reserve space for 
storage up to the maximum amount of the occupancy guaranty level. The annual 
rate per bushel for unused space under the guaranty is 75 percent of the applicable 
annual area rate under the uniform grain storage agreement for wheat for the year 
the occupancy did not reach guaranty level. Applications for new storage agree- 
ments were accepted until April 30, 1955, for storage capacity which was to be 
ready for occupancy by June 1, 1955. 
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Recourse loans are made to producers, either through approved lending agencies 
or by the Corporation, for financing the construction or purchase of suitable 
farm-storage facilities, Loans are for a maximum period of 4 years, payable in 
equal annual principal payments, with interest at the rate of 4 percent on the un- 
paid balance. The maximum amount to be loaned on any new farm-storage facil- 
ity is 45 cents per bushel of capacity ($30 per ton of cottonseed capacity), provided 
that such maximum amount does not exceed 80 percent of the cost incurred. 
Loans are secured by chattel mortgage on the storage facility, real-estate mort- 
gage, deed of trust, or other security instrument depending upon the type of struc- 
ture and the amount of the loan. Any past-due payable or prepayable install- 
ment may be deducted and paid out of any amounts due the borrower on any 
program carried out by the Department of Agriculture. 

Recourse loans are made to producers, either through lending agencies or by 
the Corporation, for financing the purchase of mobile drying equipment. Loans 
are for a maximum period of 3 years, payable in equal annual principal payments 
beginning on the first anniversary date of disbursement of the loan, with interest 
at the rate of 4 percent per annum on the unpaid balance. The maximum 
amount to be loaned on mobile drying equipment is 75 percent of the delivered 
cost. Loans are secured by chattel mortgages. The Corporation may prepay, or 
require the borrower to prepay, the amount of any annual installment out of the 
proceeds from any price support loan or purchase agreement due the borrower 
within 12 months preceding the date on which the installment falls due. Any 
past-due installment may be deducted and paid out of any amounts due the bor- 
rower on any program conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 

Authority.—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly sections 714b and c thereof. 


Basis of estimate 


CCC storage capacity was increased by 109 million bushels in the fiscal year 
1956 in order to provide storage for commodities delivered to the Corporation. 
Based on the current storage outlook and taking into consideration increased 
commercial and farm storage becoming available, it is estimated that a further 
increase of 100 million bushels in CCC storage capacity may be necessary during 
fiscal year 1957. While it is difficult to foresee what storage availability and 
requirements for the fiscal year 1958 will be, it has been estimated for budgetary 
purposes that an additional 100 million bushels of CCC storage capacity may be 
necessary by that time. In order to provide adequate farm storage facilities in 
the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 it is estimated that the Corporation will be required 
to make loans on facilities having a capacity of 40 million bushels amounting to 
$10 million for each year as compared with loans on a 26.3 million bushel capacity 
made during fiscal year 1956 amounting to $7.3 million. Loans on mechanical 
driers are estimated at $500,000 and $400,000 during fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
respectively, compared with actual loans of $288,577 during fiscal year 1956. It 
is estimated that occupancy agreements as of June 30, 1958 will be outstanding on 
160 million bushel capacity compared with 170 million bushel capacity as of June 
30, 1957 compared with agreements outstanding June 30, 1956, on 181 million 
bushel capacity. Claims to be paid under such agreements are estimated at 
$100,000 during fiscal year 1958 and $200,000 during the fiscal year 1957 y aye 
with actual payments of $142,520 during the fiscal year 1956. 


Commopity Export PRoGRAM 


The following summaries cover the major commodity export programs which 
the Corporation anticipates will be conducted during each of the fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 and the bases for such estimates. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To authorize CCC to participate in projects designed to aid in the 
development of foreign markets for United States agricultural commodities and 
products thereof. 

Operations.—The Corporation will provide agricultural commodities from CCC 
stocks or will procure agricultural commodities or products thereof to be used 
for display purposes at fairs and exhibits in foreign countries which are sponsored, 
approved, or conducted by the Foreign Agricultural Service or the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. The cost of each project may not exceed $25,000. Upon 
completion of exhibits, commodities may be disposed of through sales for United 
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States dollars, distribution of free samples, donations to charitable institutions in 
foreign countries, or, if practicable, transfer back to the United States. 

Authority —Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof. 


Basis of estimate 


It is difficult to accurately forecast the extent to which Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks will be used or the quantity and type of other agricultural 

roducts which may be purchased for use at foreign trade fairs and exhibits. 

owever, for budgetary purposes, it is estimated that purchases of agricultural 
products for such exhibits during the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 will amount to 
$60,000 and $100,000, respectively. 


COTTON PRODUCTS EXPORT 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective.—To institute a program designed to protect the competitive position 
of the domestic cotton industry in relation to sales of cotton products manu- 
factured abroad from American cotton purchased at export prices. 

Eligibility —Cotton products manufactured from American upland cotton 
exported on and after August 1, 1956, in fulfillment of export sales contracts 
entered into on or after May 21, 1956. 

Operations.—Equalization payments, based on the raw cotton content in the 
products exported, are made to exporters on cotton products of upland cotton 
grown and wholly processed in the United States. The base equalization payment 
rate in connection with sales for export made during the period from May 21, 
1956, through September 30, 1956, was 6.58 cents per pound. For each calendar 
month thereafter, the base equalization payment rate will be determined and 
announced by CCC prior to the beginning of such month. It will be based on 
the difference, as determined by CCC, between the average price for Middling 1 
unit cotton in the 14 designated spot markets, converted to average location 
basis, and the average price at which CCC sells its cotton, basis Middling 1 inch 
at average location, under the cotton export program for that part of the month 
preceding the announcement of such rate. Percentages of the base equalization 
payment rate, reflecting approximate processing loss in converting raw cotton 
into products, will be applicable for each specified class of cotton products. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof. 


Basis of estimate 


It is estimated that the cotton products exported during each of the 1957 and 
1958 fiscal years will be the equivalent of 600,000 bales of raw cotton and that 
the payments will average approximately $33.33 per bale, a total of $20 million 
annually. There are 12 classes of cotton products and the payment rate for each 
class is a different percent of the base equalization payment rate; therefore, the 
payments can be better estimated on the basis of the raw cotton content of the 
total cotton products which may be exported. 


WHEAT EXPORT 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective.—To encourage the movement of wheat into export from free market 
stocks. 

Operations.—Commodity Credit Corporation offers direct assistance to com- 
mercial exporters of wheat based on the difference between the domestic sales 
price and world export price by issuing wheat payment certificates redeemable 
only in CCC-owned wheat. Exporters will not be eligible for International 
Wheat Agreement payments. heat exported, however, will be eligible for 
application to any country’s guaranteed purchases under the International Wheat 
Agreement, and for transactions under title I, Public Law 480. Availability of 
CCC-owned wheat to the grain trade for export is limited to barters and exchanges, 
and sales of wheat of light test-weight, off-grade, or the like category. 

Authority.—_Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c thereof; and section 407 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended by Public Law 395, 84th Congress. 


Basis of estimate 
In order to increase the exports of United States wheat and flour by United 
States exporters and to maintain the United States position in the world wheat 
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market at competitive world prices, Commodity Credit Corporation has offered 
to sell a limited quantity of CCC-owned wheat for export to fill CCC barter pro- 
gram commitments outside of the International Wheat Agreement. CCC wheat 
is also available to exporters in payment of the price differential between the pre- 
vailing world export sales price and the domestic market price which is earned on 
exports of free market wheat outside the International Wheat Agreement. 

A total of 91,010,223 bushels of wheat was exported under this program during 
the fiscal year 1956 at a net cost of $69.6 million and it is estimated that 84 million 
bushels of wheat will be so exported during the fiscal year 1957 at a net cost of 
$58.8 million and 71 million bushels during the fiscal year 1957 at a net cost of 
$49.7 million. 


WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS PURSUANT TO THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 
Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To encourage exportation of wheat and wheat flour to participating 
importing countries and at the same time exercise the rights, obtain the benefits, 
and fulfill the obligations of the United States under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Eligibility—Importing countries that have approved the International Wheat 
Agreement are eligible to purchase wheat and wheat flour equivalent produced 
in the United States at specified prices. The wheat and wheat flour may be sold 
by the CCC or by commercial exporters. 

Operations.—Two types of activities have been conducted under this operation: 

(1) During fiscal year 1956, and until September 4, 1956, wheat acquired under 
the price-support program and wheat and wheat flour acquired under the supply 
program which the Corporation determined to be eligible for recording against the 
guaranteed quantities of the United States Government and the importing coun- 
tries under the International Wheat Agreement was sold at prices not in excess 
of the maximum equivalent price provided in the International Wheat Agreement. 
In addition, purchasers were charged for carrying charges and marketing costs as 
permitted under the International Wheat Agreement. Effective September 4, 
the Corporation discontinued export sales of CCC wheat, except for barter con- 
tracts and other special cases. 

(2) The Corporation is authorized to make payments to commercial exporters 
of domestic wheat and wheat flour processed therefrom in the United States 
pursuant to sales to participating countries which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion determines are eligible for entering in the records of the Wheat Council as 
sales against the United States export quota. 

The payments are made on the basis of published announcements of the rate for 
the date or period of sale. Rates are determined on the basis of the relationship 
between current domestic market prices and current prices equivalent to the 
International Wheat Agreement basic maximum price of $2 per bushel for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk at Fort William and Port Arthur. Payments 
to exporters who export wheat on or after September 4, 1956, are in the form of 
CCC-owned wheat. Cash payments will be made for flour. Since the exact cost 
of operations under the agreement cannot be determined until the end of any fiscal 
year, the International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, as amended, authorizes 
the Corporation to use its general borrowing authority to pay current obligations 
and then request the Congress to provide funds to reimburse the Corporation for 
any losses incurred under this program. 

Pending such reimbursement, the Corporation is authorized to establish the net 
costs of operations under the agreement as a receivable. 

Authority.—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8S. C. 714-7140), particularly section 714c¢ thereof; and section 2 of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1641). 


Basis of estimate 


The maximum and minimum prices in the 1956 agreement which became 
effective August 1, 1956, are $2 and $1.50, respectively. The estimated payment 
per bushel under the International Wheat Agreement operations of 70 cents in 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 represents the difference between the estimated domes- 
tic price and the weighted average export selling price under the agreement. 
Effective September 4, 1956, the payment of the differential between the prevail- 
ing sales price of wheat under the agreement and the market price will be paid 
to the exporter in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of wheat rather than in 
eash. A cash payment for this differential will continue to be made for flour. 
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During the fiscal year 1956 a total of 123,350,130 bushels of wheat and wheat 
flour were exported under the agreement. An appropriation is included in the 
1958 budget estimates in the amount of $92,930,611 to reimburse the Corporation 
for its net unrecovered costs during fiscal year 1956 and interest through June 30, 
1957. The budget estimate assumes that 115 million bushels of wheat or wheat 
flour will be exported under the agreement in fiscal year 1957. The net cost to 
the Government of such exports, including administrative costs and interest to the 
date of recovery by the Commodity Credit Corporation is estimated at $100,- 
230,000. It is estimated that 128 million bushels at a cost to CCC of $111,674,000 
will be exported in fiseal year 1958. Such costs will be reimbursed to CCC by 
subsequent appropriations. 


SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Summary of latest operations 

Objective. — 

(a) To make available for sale to domestic exporters for foreign currencies sur- 
plus agricultural commodities acquired or to be acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the administration of its price-support operations, and 

(6) Make available funds to finance the sale and exportation of surplus com- 
modities whether from private stocks or from stocks of the CCC. 

Such foreign currencies will be used to expand international trade, to encourage 
economic development, to purchase strategic materials, to pay United States 
obligations abroad, to promote collective strength, and to foster in other ways 
the foreign policy of the United States. Appropriations not to exceed $3 billion 
are authorized to reimburse the CCC for its unrecovered costs. 

Eligibility.—Surplus agricultural commodities are defined as any agricultural 
commodity or product thereof, class, kind, type, or other specification thereof, 
produced in the United States, either privately or publicly owned which is or may 
be reasonably expected to be in excess of domestic requirements, adequate carry- 
over, and anticipated exports for dollars, as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Operations.— 

(1) After a formal agreement has been entered into with a foreign government, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service will issue to that country, upon its application, 
purchase authorizations specifying the kinds, approximate quantities, and maxi- 
mum dollar values of the commodities and the conditions under which purchases 
may be made. At the same time, FAS issues a public announcement containing 
details of the authorizations and other information that United States suvpliers 
will need in making sales to the foreign importers. The announcement indicates 
whether United States suppliers will be required to purchase CCC stocks in order 
to participate. 

2) United States suppliers and foreign importers will then negotiate sales and 
cous into contracts in which the sales price will be expressed in United States 
ollars. 

(3) Normal commercial procedures, based largely on letters of credit, are fol- 
lowed in carrying out the contracts: (a) Importers pay for commodities in local 
currency through their local banks; (6) suppliers are paid in dollars by United 
States banks with which the foreign banks have established dollar letter of credit 
arrangements; (c) the United States banks are reimbursed by CCC; and (d) the 
foreign currency is deposited to the account of the United States Government in 
accordance with arrangements made between the governments of the United 
States and the importing country. 

CCC will issue contract announcements containing the terms and conditions 
governing purchase by United States suppliers of commodities from CCC stocks. 
The announcement also specifies the financial arrangements which must be made 
in order to purchase the commodities from CCC stocks. 

Authority —Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140); Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
title I (Public Law 480, 83d Cong., as amended by Public Law 387, 84th Cong. 
and Public Law 962, 84th Cong., and title II, sec. 208, of the Agricultural Act of 
1956, Public Law 540, 84th Cong.). 


Basis of estimate 

During the fiscal year 1956, surplus agricultural commodities were delivered 
for foreign currencies under this authority at a cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of $624,266,712 including interest. In addition, reimbursement of 
$64,626,225 of the 1955 fiscal year cost had not been made to CCC. It is estimated 
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that commodities delivered during fiscal years 1957 and 1958 will cost $932,954,638 
and $944,310,195 respectively, including interest. 

The Corporation received reimbursement of $9,533,492 from sales of foreign 
currencies in fiscal year 1956 and it is estimated that the CCC will be reimbursed 
from this source in the amount of $31,259,985 in the fiscal year 1957 and $30 
million in fiscal year 1958. ‘The 1958 estimates contain a request for an appro- 
priation of $637 million to reimburse the Corporation for the major part of its 
unrecovered cost through June 30, 1956. 


SpeciaL Activities, LOAN To SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To provide funds for the purchase of conservation materials and 
voryices from January 1 to June 30 of each year in advance of the appropriations 
therefor. 

Operations.—The Corporation is required to lend to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
such sums, not to exceed $50 million as are required during each fiscal year, to 
make advances pursuant to the applicable provisions of sections 8 and 12 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, in connection with 
programs applicable to crops harvested in the calendar year in which such fiscal 
year ends. epayment of the loan plus interest at a rate equal to the cost of 
money to the Corporation is made as soon as practicable in the succeeding fiscal 
year from appropriated funds. 

Authority.—Section 5 (g) of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act 
(15 U.S. C. 714c), and section 391 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1391). 


Basis of estimate 


In 1956, a total of $43,450,000 was loaned under this authority; it is estimated 
that the same amount will be loaned in 1957 and 1958. 


SpeciaL AcTIvVITIES, TRANSFERS FOR ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH AND 
OtrHerR Contacious DisEAsES OF ANIMALS 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To provide funds for eradication activities under the appropriations 
“Foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry,” as 
emergency needs arise. 

Operations.—Upon determination that an emergency threatens the livestock 
industry of the country, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer 
from other appropriations or funds available to the bureaus, corporations, or 
agencies of the Department, such sums deemed necessary to alleviate the emer- 

ency. Under this authority, transfers of CCC funds not to exceed $1,550,000 
or the vesicular exanthema eradication program were authorized on June 21, 
1956. Transfers have been made in prior years for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico, and the Corporation has recovered the amounts trans- 
ferred plus interest through fiscal year 1954. 

Authority.—Section 5 (g) of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act 
(15 U. 8. C. 714¢c), and the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration Appropriation Act, 1957 (Public Law 554, 84th Cong.). 


Basis of estimate 


The estimates of the Agricultural Research Service provide for an appropriation 
of $1,853,450 to repay to the Corporation the amount of advances including 
interest through June 30, 1957, under this authority in 1956 for the eradication 
of vesicular exanthema of swine. It is estimated that transfers under this 
authority in 1957 will amount to $1,496,381 and $1,270,000 in 1958 with repay- 
ment plus interest to be effected through subsequent appropriations. 


SpecraL Activities, TRANSFERS FOR ERADICATION OF BRUCELLOSIS IN CATTLE 


Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To provide funds for use in stabilizing the dairy industry and 
further suppressing and eradicating brucellosis in cattl-. 

Operations—The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the 
Agricultural Research Servic? fron Corporation funds not to exceed $20 million 
in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. The funds are used to accelerate the brucellosis 
eradication program. Annual appropriations will reimburse the Corporation for 
expenditures under this item. 
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Authority —Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U. 8. C. 714-7140), 
section 204 (e) of the Agricultural Act of 1954, (Public Law 690, 83d Cong. and 
Public Law 465, 84th Cong.), and the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1957 (Public Law 554, 84th Cong.). 


Basis of estimate 


Under this authority, transfers of funds of $16,500,000 were made in 1956 and 
it is estimated that $20 million each year will be transferred in 1957 and 1958. 
Repayment of the amount advanced in 1956 amounting to $16,728,210, including 
interest through June 30, 1957, is requested in the 1958 estimates of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. Appropriation requests to reimburse CCC for amounts 
advanced in 1957 and 1958 plus interest will be included in subsequent budget 
estimates of the Agricultural Research Service. 


Speciat Activities, TRANSFERS ror CoTrron CLAssING AND ToBacco GRADING 


Summary of latest operations 

Objective.—To provide additional funds for classing cotton and grading tobacco 
without charge to producers. 

Operations.—Each year the Agricultural Marketing Service receives an advance 
of nonadministrative funds of the Corporation to supplement appropriated funds 
available for grading tobacco and classing cotton without charge to producers. 
The portion of this amount which is attributed to cost of classing or grading com- 
modities placed under price support is borne by the Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion is reimbursed (with interest) by subsequent appropriations for the cost of such 
service for commodities not placed under price support. 

Authority.—Department of Agriculture Appropriation Acts, 1950 and 1952 
(7 U.S. C. 440, 414a). 


Basis of estimate 


During fiscal year 1956 advances were made under this authority in the amount 
of $1,668,500. The estimates of the Agricultural Marketing Service include 
provision for the Corporation to be reimbursed in the amount of $80,449 for the 
cost of grading and classing of those commodities not going under loan. 

It is estimated that advances for this purpose to be made by the Corporation in 
1957 and 1958 will amount to $2,269,000 and $2,118,600 respectively. Repay- 

“ment of that portion of the advances applicable to the cost of grading and classing 
of commodities not placed under price support, will be effected through subse- 
quent appropriations. 


SpecitaL AcTIvITIEs, EMERGENCY FAMINE RELIEF TO FRIENDLY PEOPLES 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To make available surplus agricultural commodities to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, to enable the President to furnish emergency 
assistance on behalf of the people of the United States to friendly peoples in 
meeting famine or other urgent relief requirements, as authorized by law. 

Eligibility—Surplus agricultural commodities from stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Surplus agricultural commodities are defined as any agri- 
cultural commodity or product thereof, class, kind, type, or other specification 
thereof, produced in the United States, which is, or may be reasonably expected 
to be in excess of domestic requirements, adequate carryover, and anticipated 
exports for dollars, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Such surplus commodities may be transferred (1) to any nation friendly to the 
United States in order to meet famine or other urgent relief requirements of such 
nation, (2) to friendly but needy populations without regard to the friendliness of 
their government, and (3) to assist programs undertaken with friendly govern- 
ments or through voluntary relief agencies. 

Operations —Commodity Credit Corporation will make available from its 
rice-support inventory such quantities of surplus commodities as the Director of 
nternational Cooperation Administration may request through such period as 

may be necessary to complete programs of assistance undertaken by ICA prior 
to July 1, 1957. 

Commodity Credit Corporation will incur costs of processing, packaging, hand- 
ling, and transporting such commodities f. 0. b. vessel in United States ports as 
requested by the Director, ICA, or to designated ports of entry abroad upon 
determination of the President, CCC. The Corporation will be reimbursed from 
-subsequent appropriations for its investment in the commodities including 
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processing, packaging, transportation, and handling costs. Funds required for 
ocean freight costs for commodities delivered under this program may be trans- 
ferred by the Corporation to such other Federal agency as may be designated by 
the President. Amounts paid for ocean freight charges on donations under 
section 416, Agricultural Act of 1949, are also recoverable under this program. 
Appropriations for this purpose are limited to $500 million. 

Authority—Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act as amended (15 
U. 8. C. 714-7140); the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, 838d Cong., approved July 10, 1954); and title II, section 
208 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th Cong.). 


Basis of estimate 


During the fiscal year 1956, agricultural commodities were furnished under 
this authority at a cost of $94,483,518, including interest through June 30, 1957. 

During the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, it is estimated that agricultural com- 
modities costing $128,730,000 and $41,950,000, respectively, including interest 
through date of recovery, will be furnished by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to meet famine and other emergency relief requirements of friendly peoples, 
Such costs will be reimbursed to CCC by subsequent appropriations. 


SpecraL ACTIVITIES, WATERFOWL FeED PROGRAM 


Summary of latest operations 


Objective-—To make available wheat, corn, or other grains to the Secretary of 
the Interior for use in feeding migratory waterfowl, thus preventing crop damage. 

Eligibility.—Surplus grains acquired through price-support operations. 

Operations.—The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to requisition from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation grain in such quantities and subject to such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Interior determines will most effectively lure 
migratory waterfowl away from crop depredations and at the same time not expose 
such waterfowl to shooting over areas to which the waterfowl have been lured. 
No transfers of grain shall be made by the Corporation after July 3, 1959. The 
Corporation shall be reimbursed by appropriation for its investment in the grain 
transferred and by the Secretary of the Interior for packaging and transporting 
costs. 

Authority.—Publie Law 654, 84th Congress. 


Basis of estimate 

It is estimated that the Commodity Credit Corporation will transfer to the 
Interior Department 300 tons of grain to be used for migratory waterfowl feed 
during each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, at a cost of $26,070 and $28,540, 
respectively, including interest. Reimbursement will be made to the Corporation 
by subsequent appropriations. 


SpecraLt Activities, Som, BANK PROGRAM 


Summary of latest operations 

Objective-—To assist farmers to divert a portion of their cropland from the 
production of excessive supplies of agricultural commodities, and to carry out a 
program of soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation. 

Operations.—The Soil Bank Act provides for two programs: 

1. Acreage reserve.—This program is effective for 4 crop years from 1956 
through 1959. Producers are compensated for reducing their acreages of basic 
commodities through negotiable certificates redeemable either in cash or in 
CCC-owned grain. The total compensa:ion paid producers for participating in 
this activity with respect to any year’s crop may not exceed $750 million. 

2. Conservation reserve.—This program is effective for 5 calendar years from 
1956 through 1960. Producers are compensated for removing cropland from 
production and establishing long-range conservation practices through cost- 
sharing assistance and annual payments. Payments to producers may not 
exceed $450 million in any calendar year. 

Authority.—Titles I and II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, Public Law 540, 
84th Congress. 


Basis of estimate 

During the fiscal years 1956 and 1957, expenditures under this program are 
being financed by transfers of capital funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to a separate soil bank account which reflects such expenditures. Interest 
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expense is the only net cost included in the expenditures of CCC. All transfers 
and expenditures, including a nominal amount during 1956, will be reimbursed 
to the Corporation by a subsequent appropriation. For the fiscal year 1958, an 
appropriation of $1,254 million is being requested for the soil bank program, 
from which transfers will be made in advance to CCC, as needed, to finance 
program operations. The law provides that after June 30, 1957, CCC shall not 
make any expenditures for this program unless it has received funds therefor 
from an appropriation made to carry out the Soil Bank Act. In addition, the 
Corporation will acerue in 1958, and request subsequent reimbursement for, 
interest on unrecovered costs of the 1956 and1957 advances. 

A detailed explanation of the program is included in the explanatory notes 
under “Soil bank program.” 


OPERATING RESULTS AND RETAINED EARNINGS 


The Corporation’s records show that operations as described in the foregoing 
resulted in a net budget expenditure of $3,582 million in 1956. It is estimated 
that such operations will result in net budget expenditures of $1,971 million in 
1957 and $1,358 million in 1958. The net loss for 1956, including both realized 
losses of $1,240 million and net increases in valuation allowances of $96 million, 
amounted to $1,336 million. It is estimated that net losses of $1,006 million and 
$1,169 million will be incurred in 1957 and 1958, respectively. 

Pursuant to the act of March 8, 1938, as amended (15 U. 8S. C. 713a-1), an 
appraisal of the assets and liabilities of the Corporation is made each year by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to determine net worth. If the net worth is less than 
$100 million the Secretary of the Treasury restores the amount of capital impair- 
ment; if net worth is more than $100 million the Corporation pays the surplus to 
the Treasury (15 U. 8S. C. 713a-2). The appraisal is on the basis of realized losses 
and the amount of capital impairment determined thereby is the amount of realized 
loss incurred in the period since that covered by the last restoration. 

There was a deficit of $4,698,997,635 on the books of the Corporation as of June 
30, 1956. This deficit is composed of $2,529,921,786 in valuation reserves estab- 
lished against the assets of the Corporation as of June 30, 1956, and unrestored 
realized losses for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 of $929,287,178 and $1,239,788,671, 
respectively. 

The realized loss for fiscal year 1955 of $929,287,178 was restored by the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1957 after June 39, 1956. The 
1958 budget proposes an appropriation to effect the restoration of the 1956 loss 


of $1,239,788,671. 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The Corporation’s assets, which consist principally of price support loans 
receivable and inventories, were valued at $7,507 million as of June 30, 1956, and 
are estimated at $9,688 million as of June 30, 1957, and $9,853 million as of June 
30, 1958. The estimated increase in assets as of June 30, 1958, over June 30, 1957, 
principally represents an increase of $315 million in accounts receivable recover- 
able from subsequent appropriations including soil bank program costs, an in- 
crease in the estimated value of loans receivable of $54 million and other increases 
amounting to $18 million, offset by decreases of $137 million in the estimated 
value of inventories, $82 million in other accounts receivable and other decreases 
of $3 million. The increase in the accounts and notes receivable recoverable from 
subsequent appropriations mainly reflects the net cost of financing of sales for 
foreign currencies and assistance to friendly peoples under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

The changes in the Corporation’s assets are also reflected in its principal lia- 
bilities and investment of the United States Government. Outstanding borrow- 
ings from the Treasury are estimated to amount to $13,453 million as of June 30, 
1957, and $13,573 million as of June 30, 1958. Other liabilities of the Corpora- 
tion, principallv, price support loans held by banks, amounted to $916 million as 
of June 30, 1956; it is estimated that these liabilities will amount to $911 million 
as of June’ 30, 1957; and $875 million as of June 30, 1958. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Administrative expenses are for the operating staff, including the services of 
employees of the Commoditv Stabilization Service engaged in Commodity Credit 
Corporation a+tivities, certs in services performed by other agencies of the Depart- 
ment, costs of audit, and payments to the General Services Administration for 
space in the District of Columbia. 
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Expenses in connection with the acquisition, operation, maintenance, improve- 
ment, or disposition (including inspection, classing and grading work performed 
on a fee basis by Federal employees or Federal- or State-licensed inspectors) of 
property which the Corporation owns or in which it has an interest have been 
treated as program rather than administrative expenses since 1951. Similarly, 
expenses of other Federal agencies whose services are utilized in the handling of 
Commodity Credit Corporation property are treated as program expenses. Such 
expenses would include the fleet storage operations of the Maritime Administra- 
tion conducted intermittently since 1949 and the services rendered by the General 
Services Administration in connection with the strategic, critical, and other ma- 
terials acquired by the Corporation. It is also contemplated that administrative 
expenses will be accounted for on an obligation basis as has been the case in the 
current and prior years. 

The requested authorization excludes expenses in connection with the supply 
and foreign purchase program, the International Wheat Agreement, the wool and 
mohair price-support program under the National Wool Act of 1954 and the soil 
bank program. The budget for 1958 contemplates reimbursement for operating 
expenses through June 30, 1956, except the soil bank for which reimbursement 
will be requested in subsequent years. 

Such reimbursements in connection with the supply and foreign purchase 

rogram will be obtained and used in 1958 in the same manner as in 1956 and 1957. 
ese are generally obtained through a markup on invoices evidencing sales, 
which are credited on the books of the Corporation to an income account which, 
in turn, is charged with all of the administrative expenses incurred in connection 
with this program. Balances remaining in the account at the end of any fiscal 
year are used in succeeding fiscal years to defray administrative expenses incurred 
in liquidating all phases of this program. The markup is established at a rate 
which is so determined and applied as to provide full reimbursement on an overall 
basis for all administrative expenses in connection with the supply and foreign 
purchase program and takes into account the fact that with respect to particular 
commodities, sales or operations the markup may be more or less than the exact 
administrative expenses incurred. The rate of markup is adjusted from time to 
time as conditions warrant. 

Reimbursements for administra‘ive expenses, as well as program expenses 
under the International Wheat Agreement, wool and mohair program and soil- 
bank program will be obtained from appropriations made specifically for these 
programs, 


Restoration of capital impairment, Commodity Credit Corporation 


Appropriation Act, 1957 and base for 1958 $929, 287, 178 
Budget estimate, 1958 1, 239, 788, 671 
Increase (for restoration of capital impairment of CCC for 1956 

activities) +310, 501, 493 


Project statement 


| | | 
| 1957 (1955 im- | Budget esti- 
Project | pairment) Increase | Mate, 1958 (1956 
impairment) 





| | 
Restoration of capital impairment | $929, 287, 178 | +$310, 501, 493 $1, 239, 788, 671 
| ! 


INCREASE 


Public Law 312, 83d Congress, approved March 20, 1954, provided that the 
appraisal of ass»ts to deternine the capital impairn-nt shall be on th2 bais of 
cost to the Corporation. Th2 capitat impairment of the Corporation is, there- 
fore, d t rmined on the basis of loss*s actually realized. The United States 
Treasury is required by law to appraise the assets and the liabilitics of the Cor- 
poration on this basis as of June 30 of each year. 

The incr*ase of $310,501,493 required for r»storation of the capital impairment 
as of June 30, 1956, is the difference? b>tween actual realized loss*s sustained dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. A total of $176 million of the increased losses 
relat to pric? support losses. Th* principal increases by connodities were $36 
million for corn, $67 million for cotton, $29 million for rice and $36 million for 
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barley. 
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In each of these commodities increased quantities were sold for export 


during the fiscal year 1956 at competitive prices. Additional quantities of wheat 


sold under the commodity export program accounts for $20 million of the increased 
losses during the fiscal year 1956 and all other losses increased by $115 million 
during the year of which $110 million represents a net increase in interest expense 
due to increased borrowings from the Treasury as well as increased rates of 
interest on borrowings from the Treasury. 

The total price support losses of $975 million incurred during the fiscal year 
1956 includes $400 million incident to donations of commodities, $53 million for 


the program to increase the consumption of fluid milk for children 


and the armed 


services, $521 million due to losses on sales and miscellaneous program expenses 


of $1 million. 


programs and commodities. 


The following statement shows a comparison of such losses by 


Comparison of realized losses and gains applicable to restoration of capital 


impairment 


[Million dollars] 














1 Denotes gains. 
3 Less than 4 million. 














| 
1957 (1955 1958 (1956 Increase (+-) 
Program and commodity impairment) | impairment) or de- 
crease (—) 
Price support program: 
Basic commodities: 
Omes0. G0). 09s. Loe ih i $76 | $112 | $36 
I aii 6s, sittin nth eile thsdpsths bead gbebasydain siews 1) | 66 | 67 
ed ee 2 | 9 | 7 
a ier as ead atatccho eps oc apes gee ea et han end ein 110 19 29 
Mebane Ls tik ad ee Rye Gk ast @) (2) (2) 
PONG cc hikct aice selg nd ints sited dams wnaete seascape nn 127 100 | —27 
Total basic commodities. ..................------- 194 306 | 112 
Mandatory nonbasic commodities: | 
aueee (including ve a a a a | 219 | 215 —4 
Cheese. Tie ccsdsieaieitet iat cabieeniod cits aed te mieinniael 76 84 | bs 
Milk, nonfat dry... Lot RA Reais , 118 | 95 | —23 
Se hool milk program...___- retail ee | 22 | 45 | 23 
Armed services and veterans’ milk.......-..---------- e 4 | 7 3 
SCE aeeeka ste e ee ures sae ane stip aliens eae a oe 1 7) 6 
MUNI S. S02. nae osc hte ek 2 4 | 2 
Total mandatory nonbasic..-.......-.....-.-.-- ideas 442 457 | 15 
Other nonbasic commodities: 
I non cei estan iene: cen oni icin inne annie wicaien SDAA es SoA 14 50 36 
Se ere 4 9 | 5 
Cottonseed er: eniasialined Cnt ais aia 59 | 44 | —15 
Flaxseed __...... cease e die akinesia Missin iitie-« iol 15 | 2 | —13 
See e S0r i ole  e 7 6 | —1 
ld ae Os | ania debe bnanicuin ambi neet 14 | 16 2 
iia tl i elena Senate, divin! maneatiia sll hashemearchand tab eeiall 3 s 5 
eC oe Ann nl engnae gestion sine bacocinnabend al 4 10 | 6 
DOPNO NGI. «on ocnncnns cc. cgadnubale Sadek he 42 63 21 
tii Aciincichinhe ctahipiech hla oes Wienicbiteinenb ei ndsAies i maietaciedite 1 | 4 3 
Weeabouner MONMAMG ssi iiss bot oe nnn nee =| 163 | 212 49 
Total price support program......-- piste t ss 2 sil 799 | 975 176 
RY RENNES Sh ctennnnnacunceutawnndaeesshss 50 70 20 
oi dehish abnsnndnsnscecsantunenimatopede 3 | De ieee b Sebi 
Interest, administrative,.and other (met) ............-..--...-- 81 196 115 
OUI oath, don eanimben ap ngmemnnannbees 929 | 1, 240 311 
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Mr. Wuittren. We note you request a restoration of capital impair- 
ment in the amount of $1,239,788,671. Do you have a general state- 
ment on that, Mr. Beach? 

Mr. Beacu. The restoration of capital impairment is provided for 
by law on the basis that the Treasury will appraise the assets and liabil- 
ities of the Corporation as of each June 30, and on the basis of that 
appraisal will determine the actual realized losses in the preceding 
fiscal year. The law which provides that authority is Public Law 312 
of the 83d Congress, approved March 20, 1954. 

On the basis of the Treasury appraisal, which agrees with the books 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation as of June 30, 1956, the 1958 
estimate is $1,239,788,671. That is an increase of $310,501,493 over 
that of the preceding year. 

The explanatory notes contained on page 508 have an analysis by 
commodities of the impairment in the 1957 and 1958 budgets which 
will indicate the commodities and programs for which those losses 
were taken. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Beach, I wish you would put in the record a 
breakdown on the restoration showing the commodities on which the 
losses have been incurred, and on which the restorations are made 
necessary. In that connection, I would like to have you show sep- 
arately the interest, storage, transportation, and administration. 

Mr. Bracu. A table similar to the one we had last year? 

Mr. Waurrten. Yes, sir. Showing what part of each goes into each 
one. 

Mr. Bracnu. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Comparison of realized losses and gains applicable to restoration of capital impairment 

































Increase (+) 
or decrease 
Program and commodity 1957 (1955 1958 (1956 (—), in real- 
impairment) | impairment) | i7ed Insses 
(appre pria- 
tions) 
Price support program: 
Basic commodities: 
ite subtccuesn~cucmanicetietedcapbidecsiedadtddies -.--| $75, 723,825 | $111, 798,312 | +$36 074, 487 
i chatd eh ibe chu a kuagiihimiiabonegmppiabingey 1 821, 114 66. 324,252 | +87. 145, 346 
SERS CRP AR ET OS SEA BRB Re oe 2. 103 083 9 249 991 +7. 148. 908 
BED watisbbbdecsphnpaitnidde~ diamdshososendswdsabeses 110, 206. 844 18, 915. 334 | +29, 122.178 
, edn Rts Rp a nec aD tag ae RRs, Ser Mc 497. 599 389, 799 — 107, 800 
eR hand be ecb ka di dickdedadibicee 127, 244, 597 99. 308,047 | —27. 936, 550 
PURSE ee i. Se 194, 541, 146 | 305, 985,735 | +111, 444, 589 
Mandatory nonbasic commodities: 
MR Jake. Aoi skh cnk thud coce ccc tk les tecn sett 5, 302 2, 086 —3. 216 
Ih nme 219, 202 250 | 214,639 472 —4, KA2 778 
Cheese...._._- caste nih wes Eiedethuctsuctackie 76, 107, 510 83 685, 530 +7, 578 020 
TTT Tee TT ene nee et adisanusesniaoees 117, 784, 928 95.578 918 | —22, 208.010 
NO ae 22, 229, 557 45. 298.743 | +23, 089, 186 
Armed services and veterans’ milk.............- accel 4, 301.031 7, 295 473 +2, 994, 442 
643 917 2, 939. 866 +2, 295. 919 
315, 283 139 676 —17*°, 617 
295. 353 479, 646 +184 293 
732 017 7, 289, 477 +6, 548 460 
Total mandatory nonbasic...............----..-..-- 441,617,148 | 457,339,887 | +-15, 722. 739 
Other nonbasic commodities: : 
cadens epi 13, 624, 434 49,704,275 | +36.°79, 841 
Bee mea a aie 4, 249, 432 9, 821, 96 +5, 572, 164 
A iapeewsncnehnawe 58, 669, 638 44, 495, 231 —14, 174, 457 
Neen auiecne 4, 793 74, 089 +69, 296 
ee ne canlnbbmenndianeeknnecen 15, 44, 163 1, 767, 510 —13, 636, 
Neen enn nn ne en ne al ne oes 7, 437, 378 5, 86°, 061 —1, 577, 317 
Naval stores: 
i ee Ee Ee ananmnemmnee na 1127, 904 1 475, 844 —347, 949 
a  eniadbenencate 14,714 14, 879 +19, 593 
Ne eed emavbaidebiblaiaidwetn 14, 093, 630 16, 085, 079 +1, 991, 399 
ee eg oe ee endebameademes PRE tittnsekesieons —4°9, 600 
Peas (liquidation) : 1 2,969 1 62, 031 —59, 62 
I lita 2, 646, 546 7, 626, 175 +4, 979, 629 
ilk Ea 4,3 0, 788 9, 841, 878 +5, 541,°99 
Sorghums, grain 42, 138, 888 63, 331,589 | +1, 199, 701 
aa weenie bsirosbamnibhebtsin 59, 367 3, 522, 784 +3, 463, 417 
on  cniplineoeuebaene 162, 903, 170 211, 607, 271 +48, 704, 191 
er i cn aodanuciserinameninenens 1 165, 528 —165, 528 
Total price support program.-_.............-..---.-.-..-- 2799, (61, 464 | 2 974, 767,365 | +-175, 705,911 
a 1 840, 982 1 762,°49 +78, 933 
a puwtebncwnsbacee 12, 875 258, 265 +137, 399 
as a eaeuane 49, 574, 935 69, 576,352 | +20,91, 417 
ae epaeoedibecheos 184, 811 1,975 — 183, 736 
Accounts and notes receivable charged off_............-.-.---- 668, 222 987, 194 +318, 972 
Administrative and nonadministrative (net) ................-- 32, 632, 4°9 36, 584, 663 +-3, 952, 254 
ST a ee actin cwacneseccuve 3 47, 885, 444 | 4 158, 375,8 6 | +119, 49°, 362 
Total realized losses (appropriation) _.................-- 929, 287, 178 |1, 239, 788, 671 | +310, 501, 493 


1 Denotes gains. 

2It is estimated that storage, handling, processing, transvortation and other expenses amounting to 
approximately $355.4 million and $431.7 million respectively, were included in the cost value of commodities 
disposed of during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

3 Does not include an estimated $17.3 million of interest earned by private lending agencies on individual 
notes and regular cotton certificates, and $11 million on pool certificates held by such agencies, a total of 
$28.3 million during the fiscal year 1955. 

4 Does not include an estimated $19.7 million of interest earned by private lending agencies on individual 
notes and regular cotton certificates and $0.7 million on pool certificates, a total of $23.4 million during the 
fiscal year 1956. A minor portion of interest paid private lending agencies was recovered by the Cornoration 
when the producers repaid their loans. However, the major part of sch interest was capitalized in the cost 
of commodities acquired by the Corporation in settlement of loans which had not been renaii by the nro- 
ducers and on which no interest had been collected because of the nonrecourse nature of these loans. Since 
commodities in the Corporation’s inventory are generally disvosed of on a first-in, first-out basis, interest 
paid to the lending agencies during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 would not be reflected in any avnrecia»le 
amount in the realized losses for each of those years. This cost would more normally be incl:ded in loss2s on 
commodities to be disvosed of in subsequent years. During the fiscal Feed 1955, the Treasury Devartment 
offset approximately $4.8 million of this interest expense on pool certificates by granting a reiuced rate of 
interest to the Corporation. However, this offsetting amount is reflected as a reduction in interest paid to 
the Treasury and not as a reduction of commodity costs. 
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Summary of major cost elements included in realized losses and gains applicable to 
restoration of capital impairment 


i) Increase (+) 
jor decrease (—), 
in realized losses 


Fiscal year 


Realized program loss: ! 
Storage and handling 
Transportation and accessorial 


Commodity costs and other miscellaneous ‘program 


RE RS See Se 
Total realized program loss. - -.- 
Administrative and nonadministrative expe nse (net of 
miscellaneous income) 
Interest expense (net of interest income) 


Total realized losses...............-..-- 


| 848, 769, 325 


1957 (1955 
impairment) 


$250, 951, 000 
107, 550, 000 


490, 268, 325 | 


32, 632, 409 
47, 885, 444 





1958 (1956 
impairment) 


$281, 173, 000 | 
151, 801, 000 | 


611, 854, 202 | 
1, 044, $28, 202 

36, 584, 663 | 

158, 375, 806 | 


1, 239, 788, 671 


| 


+30, 222, 000 
+44, 251, 000 


+121, 585, 877 


+196, 058, 877 


+3, 952, 254 
+110, 490, 362 


+310, 501, 493 


929, 287, 178 


1 Breakdown by major elements included in program losses are estimated since the cost value of commod- 
ity disposed of is reported to Washington in terms of the average aggregate of all cost elements. 


OBLIGATIONS VERSUS BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wuirten. I think the Secretary probably covered it, but it 
would be well to show in this record the total of the obligations, the 
latest total, against your borrowing authority. 

Mr. Beacu. As of February 28, the obligations amount to $13 
billion against a borrowing power of $14% billion. 

Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, how much of that has to do 
with price supports and purchases or loans against commodities, and 
how much is extracurricular, or special duties assigned to the ‘Cor- 
poration which are not in the nature of price suppor “ts? 

Mr. Bracn. Yes. a of February 28, the investment in price- 
support loans was $2,622.2 million, and inv entory was $5,718.6 million, 
making a total of $8,340.8 million attributable to price supports as 
such. 

Mr. Wairren. What is the other? 

Mr. Breacu. That left a balance of $4,659 million. Of that total, 
$1,967 million represented accounts and notes receivable against 
special reimbursement arrangements and special appropriations. 
There was a realized deficit which has not been restored of $2,356 
million, making a total in those two items alone of approximately 
$4,300 million. That is of the $4,659 million. The remainder is the 
net of your regular accounts and notes receivable and other assets of 
the bank offset against payables and capital stock owned by the 
Corporation. 


Mr. WHITTEN. the soil bank 


The funds you are advancing for 

during the current year from the Commodity Credit Corporation, 

you are not asking for the restoration of that capital impairment. 

Has the Department asked the Bureau of the Budget for its approval 

on that, or is it a matter that the Bureau of the Budget is holding up? 
Just where does that stand, Mr. Wheeler? 


Mr. Wueeter. You are talking about the reimbursement to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 1957 soil-bank operations? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. Incidentally, that figure, as we discussed it 
on the opening day of the hearings, was estimated at $1,228 million; 
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As a part of this reestimate, it is now $452 million of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds that we think will have been advanced to 
the soil bank by the end of this fiscal year, and presumably would be 
repaid to the Commodity Credit Corporation in the 1959 budget. 
The matter of when to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for that was discussed with the Bureau of the Budget in connection 
with the regular 1958 estimates. The determination was made for 
reasons beyond the immediate surveillance of the Department of 
Agriculture, that it would not be submitted as a supplemental this 
spring. One effect of submitting it as a supplemental at this time 
would be that the total new obligational authority of the Government 
would thereby exceed receipts. 

As I say, that is based on the long-range financial planning and 
comparison of new obligational authority and receipts, which is a 
responsibility of the Bureau of the Budget to watch and guide over all. 
We discussed the problem with them fully and frankly, but realized 
that the final decision on when to submit this was one which they 
would have to make for the executive branch. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, to keep the books looking good, we 
just let the difference show up in the weakening or the strengthening 
of the Corporation to that extent? 

Mr. WHEE teER. No, it is not exactly that. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, this long-range bookkeeping 
balancing of the Treasury which the Bureau of the Budget is interested 
in could not stand—— 

Mr. Wueeter. No. It would not have any effect on Treasury 
financing. 

Mr. Waurrrren. That is what I say. 

Mr. WHEELER. It relates to total new obligational authority versus 
receipts. 

Mr. Wuirten. In other words, if you were to restore that part of 
the capital impairment of the Corporation, that would be eounted as 
a part of the obligational authority of the Government? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. And in effect would partly duplicate the 
action of the last session of Congress in providing an increase in the 
borrowing power of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

You will recall that the President asked for an increase of $2 billion. 
During Senate consideration of that, the soil-bank bill again raised 
its head and it appeared likely it would pass, and that amount was 
increased by a half a billion dollars, the statement being that that 
would be necessary and advisable to do that in order to make sure 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation would have ample capital 
to finance the first year of the program. 

Mr. Wuirtren. But it comes back to this, in actuality, that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as of now, if we were to remove this 
approximately $4 billion, which is not price supports, would have 
only a little over $8 billion involved in price-support activities. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. Of course, the $4 billion—— 

Mr. Wuirren. What this amounts to is a reduction in the overall 
lending authority of the Commodity Credit Corporation—f it is never 
restored? 

Mr. WHEELER. If it is never restored, that is correct. 

Mr. Wuarrren. And pending the time it is restored, it reduces its 
lending authority by the amount sold. I think that makes the record 
clear enough at least on this point. 
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I noticed that the difference between capital impairment and the 
amount you asked in the way of restoration is much wider than just 
this one item, although it is the part for which you are not asking 
restoration. 

Mr. Bracu. The difference between the realized loss of $2,356 
million that I read to you a moment ago and the restoration is the 
amount of realized loss in the fiscal year 1957 to date, which will not 
be in position for restoration until the budget for the fiscal year of 
1959. 


OCEAN FREIGHT DIFFERENTIAL PAYMENTS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. MarsHautu. How much subsidy did we pay to the United 
States merchant marine? 

Mr. Breacu. Are you thinking of Public Law 480? 

Mr. Marswatu. Yes. Where it provides that we make payment 
for the 50 percent. 

Mr. Beacu. We do not actually make the payment for the 50 
percent. We are required to ship at least half of the commodities on 
bottoms of the United States. 

Mr. MarsHaui. Do you have a record of how much money it 
costs us? 

Mr. McLain. How much extra money, you mean? 

Mr. Bracu. We can get it by an analysis. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Will you supply that for the record after you look 
it up? 

Mr. Beacu, Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Ocean freight differential payments under title I, Public Law 480 


Fiscal year 1955 $1, 004, 512 
Fiseal year 1956 3, 652, 234 
Fiseal year 1957 through March 1957 (preliminary) 2, 951, 488 


7, 608, 234 


Represents difference between United States-flag rate and foreign-flag rate for 
rtion of shipments required to be shipped in United States-flag vessels by Public 
w 664. 


SALE OF COTTON FOR RESTORATION OF CCC FUNDS 


Mr. Wuirtten. There is one other statement I might make mention 
of here in discussing the Commodity Credit Corporation. This com- 
mittee has pressured the Department for many years in an effort to 
get. you to sell commodities competitively in world trade. One of the 
benefits of that effort which you are now doing—and I may say we 
are all pleased at it—is that funds received from the sale of these 
commodities by the Commodity Credit Corporation become available 
thereby for carrying out the functions of the Corporation. Perhaps 
some years ago, when we tried to get action in the way of competitive 
sales, we probably overlooked one of our best levers in that very field, 
to decrease the borrowing authority of the Corporation, which would 
require you to get funds by the selling of cotton and taking that 
money. 
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The point I am making is, whether we have to restore this capital 
impairment or not, it will largely be determined by the receipts you 
get from the sale of the Corporation’s holdings. It could be if it is 
properly handled that the Corporation will be as large as it will need 
to be for quite some time if we quit giving it extracurricular obliga- 
tions. On the other hand, if you sell as well as buy, that makes funds 
available for running the Corporation. So it could be we will not be 
called on to restore that part of the capital impairment. 

Mr. Bzacnu. Sir, there is a point to be mentioned in that connec- 
tion. The amount of the capital impairment and restoration has 
exactly the same effect as a receipt and a sale, as far as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s borrowing power is concerned. But with respect 
to the inventory that we still have on hand, and new loans made, 
the funds are invested and remain as a charge against the borrowing 
power. 

GRAIN INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. In turning to one other matter here, my attention 
has been called to the fact that we have not gone into great detail in 
connection with the grain investigations. We have given you our 
latest report and asked for your comment on it. In times past you 
have given us a full report on the status of the conversion cases 
which were largely in grain, because that is where you let them mix 
Government grain with others under the common practice in the 
trade. So we would like to have the latest information you have. 

Mr. Breacu. We have a recent report on that subject which we 
would be glad to put in the record. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you will supply that to us, that will be fine. 

Mr. Beacn. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ComMopiITy STARILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 17, 1957. 
Mr. Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommitiee on Depariment of Agriculture and R lated Agency 
Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Wuitten: This is in reference to a report showing the status as at 
December 31, 1955, of the 149 cases of conversion and fraud cited in the 1952 
congesssional investigations which was forwarded to you on February 8, 1956. 

The attached report as of January 1, 1957, which is a supplement to the above 
report, reflects the current status of the 45 cases reported as open on the December 
31, 1955, report. The status of the 45 cases is reported in two categories (open 
and closed) with a narrative summary for each case. Attached to the narrative 
summary is a list of five cases which have been settled and reported as closed. 
Such settlements are represented by secured promissory notes which have not 
been paid in full. One of these cases is reported as closed on the attached report, 
the other four having been closed previously and shown on the report as of 
December 31, 1955. 

The total collections on the 149 claims as of January 1, 1957, as related to the 
total amount of such claims and the book value of the commodities involved, are 
shown in the following table: 
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Book value Percent- | Percent- 
Amount of | Amount col- of com- age of age of 
claim lec modity claim 


87 
68 


47 


Suit has been filed in 29 of the 31 cases which were still open as of January 1, 
1957. One case on which suit has not been filed (San Angelo Wool Co., San 
Angelo, Tex.) was settled by the Department of Justice for $144,056.50, the 
balance, of which, has been paid since January 1, 1957. In the other case (Sey- 
bert’s Inc., White Pigeon, Mich.), the Department of Justice has approved a 
settlement proposal under which CCC will be paid the full amount of its claim, 
plus interest, in installments. The security instruments involved in such settle- 
ment are being prepared for execution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water C. BERGER, 
Administrator. 


WAREHOUSE SroraGeE CasEs OPEN 
Court Action Taken as of January 1, 1957 


1. Adams Grain Co., Dawson, Ili—-CCC corn deterioration. December ll, 
1953: Civil complaint filed against warehouseman for full amount of claim 
and against surety for $25,655.54. July 27, 1955: Amended complaint filed to 
increase claim. Claim, $42,171.85; collections, $982.80; balance, $41,189.05. 

2. Burt Grain Co., Clarion and Galt, Iowa.—CCC corn shortage and deteriora- 
tion. March 21, 1952: Clyde L. Burt indicted by Federal grand jury for con- 
version. September 3, 1952: Second indictment against Burt returned by Fed- 
eral grand jury. October 14, 1952: Burt pleaded guilty to both indictments and 
was sentenced to 2 years’ imprisonment. May 14, 1953: Suit filed against Burt 
Grain Co. and its surety on $55,000 bonds. June 22, 1953: Default judgment 
entered against Burt for $427,235.06 plus interest and costs. February 10, 1955: 
Summary judgment entered against surety for face amount of the bond, $55,000 
plus interest at 5 percent from October 7, 1954. April 11, 1955: Government 
filed appeal on question of interest. November 2, 1955: Court of appeals re- 
versed district court and allowed CCC interest from February 14, 1952, the stop 
storage date. Claim, $427,235.06 plus interest; collections, $155,587.58 ($56,- 
424.08 applied to interest); balance, $328,071.56. 

3. Cargill, Inc., Albany, N. Y—CCC corn shortage and deterioration. Decem- 
ber 17, 1952: Cargill, Inc., Marcus Marshall, plant superintendent, and George 
Carlson, grain superintendent, indicted by Federal grand jury for conversion. 
October 5—-November 9, 1954: Criminal case tried. November 1, 1954: Court 
directed verdict of acquittal for Marshall. November 9, 1954: Jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty against Cargill, Inc. and George Carlson. August 1, 1956: 
Cargill filed suit against CCC for $554,638.33 withheld by CCC to apply against 
its Albany and Norris City claims. November 8, 1956: Answer and counter- 
claim filed. _November 27, 1956: Cargill filed answer to counterclaim. Claim, 
$563,796.95 ($381,977.22 being withheld against this claim from sums due ware- 
houseman). 

4. Cargill, Inc., Norris City, Ill—CCC corn deterioration. February 24, 
1953: Referred to United States attorney. June 1953: Department of Justice 
returned case to this Department with the understanding that it would be referred 
again if warranted by additional evidence developed by CCC review committee. 
December 2, 1954: Case resubmitted to United States attorney. August 1, 
1956: Cargill filed suit for $554,638.33 withheld by CCC to apply against its 
Norris City and Albany claims. November 8, 1956: Answer and counter claim 
filed. November 27, 1956: Cargill filed answer to counter claim. Claim: 
$800,487.14 ($132,711.11 being withheld against this claim from sums due ware- 
houseman). 
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5.. Denton Peanut Co., Denton, Tex—CCC peanut loan collateral shortage. 
June 17, 1949: Involuntary petition in bankruptcy filed. December 21, 1949: 
Adjudicated bankrupt. January 1950: CCC filed proof of claim. January 14, 
1952: Referee entered order allowing CCC priority claim in the amount of 
$55,485.27 and disallowing claim for $42,506.96, value of New York Terminal 
Warehouse Co.’s warehouse receipts held by CCC. March 28, 1952: Depart- 
ment of Justice closed criminal aspects. August 30, 1952: Referee issued order 
allowing CCC’s claim in full in amount of $97,992.23 upon surrender to trustee 
of warehouse receipts held by CCC. September 3, 1952: Trustee filed suit 
against New York Terminal Warehouse Co. on warehouse receipts. March 17, 
1953: District court awarded trustee judgment for $36,611.85 against New York 
Terminal Warehouse Co. May 31, 1954: United States court of appeals reversed 
decision of district court and ordered judgment for New York Terminal Ware- 
house Co. November 30, 1954: Complaint filed against surety for $10,000. 
December 11, 1954: Bankruptcy Court authorized trustee to return to CCC 
warehouse receipts issued by New York Terminal Warehouse Co. December 
20, 1954: Complaint filed against New York Terminal Warehouse Co. for $60,000. 
May 12, 1955: Court rendered summary judgment for defendant warehouse 
company. United States appealed to United States court of appeals. May 8, 
1956: Court of appeals dismisséd appeal. July 5, 1956: Department of Justice 
decided not to file petition for certiorari. Claim: $97,992.23 (principal of loan 
plus interest to date of adjudication). 

6. Dimmiti Elevator Co., Dimmitt and Athens, Tex.—CCC grain sorghum and 
wheat shortage and deterioration. Case involving grain sorghum at Dimmitt, 
Tex., disposed of by payment of CCC’s claim amounting to $31,364.41 and return 
of “no bill’? by grand jury. Case involving wheat at Athens, Tex., presented to 
— jury. Feburary 23, 1953: Jack Trimble, partner, indicted for conversion. 

ack Trimble pleaded guilty and was fined $500 and given a 2-year sentence, 

suspended for 3 years. March 1, 1955: Complaint filed against company and 
its partners, Mrs. Gregory and Jack Trimble, and against surety. March 24, 
1955: Defendants filed answers. Claim: $127,194.40. Collections: $15,448.23. 
Balance: $111,746.17. 

7. E & S Bonded Warehouse and Union Feed Co., Inc., San Antonio, Tex.— 
CCC grain sorghum shortage. December 10, 1951: Involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy filed against Union Feed Co. (which owned and operated the ware- 
house in which CCC grain was stored), by three creditors other than Government. 
January 18, 1952: Rovarainesit's proof of claim filed. Bankruptcy petition 
subsequently dismissed by creditors. June 10, 1952: Werner H. Eckhardt, vice 
president, general manager, and secretary of Union Feed Co., Inc., and a partner 
in E & S Bonded Warehouse, indicted by Federal grand jury for conversion and 
false claims. June 2, 1953: Eckhardt pleaded guilty to conversion. October 6, 
1953: Eckhardt was sentenced to 3 years. July 29, 1955: Complaint filed against 
warehouse, Eckhardt and Howard Shupp, partners in the warehouse, for 
$201,901.10. Other parties in complaint alleged to be jointly liable with ware- 
houseman include Union Feed Co. to the extent of $183,918.88, and J. D. McIver 
for $65,000 and 2 sureties, 1 for $10,000 and the other for $5,000. October 4, 
1955: One of sureties dismissed from action on payment of $5,000. Claim: 
$201,901.10. Collections: $6,529.50. Balance: $195,371.60. 

8. Eesley Mills, Morrow, Ohio —CCC wheat shortage. March 5, 1952: Bert 
Eesley indicted by Federal grand jury for conversion. May 5, 1952: Sentenced 
to 2 years’ imprisonment and fined $5,000. May 16, 1952: Civil suit filed against 
Eesley. November 13, 1952: Court entered default judgment against Kesley 
in amount of claim. March 28, 1956: Department of Justice closed its files 
for uncollectibility. Claim: $36,528.74. Collections: $390.51. Balance: 
$36. 138.23. 

9. Frankfort Feed and Grain Co., Frankfort, Ind.—CCC corn shortage. May 27, 
1952: Civil suit filed in the United States district court, Indianapolis, Ind. Sep- 
tember 12, 1952: L. L. Augenstein, owner, indicted by Federal grand jury for 
conversion. November 28, 1952: Augenstein acquitted by jury. May 3, 1955: 
Court continued civil case until 1956 because of illness of material witness. 
February 10, 1956: Civil trial completed. July 11, 1956: Judgment rendered 
against Lawrence L. Augenstein for $11,671.41 (plus interest of $3,414.04 from 
eta; 28, 1951). Claim: $26,000.63. Collections: $14,329.22. Balance: 

11,671.41. 

10. Great West Mills, Fort Worth, Tex.—CCC grain sorghum shortage and 
deterioration. July 10, 1951: Regional attorney discussed case with United 
States attorney. February 21, 1952: Formally referred to United States attorney. 
June 14, 1954: Complaint filed against warehouseman for $300,157.10 and against 
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surety on bond totaling $238,000. March 9, 1955: Department of Justice declined 
criminal prosecution. May 11, 1956: Amended complaint filed. December 11, 
1956: Department of Justice accepted $62,500 in full settlement of claim against 
surety. Claim: $298,778.02. Collections: $85,977.58. Balance: $212,800.44. 

11. Hamilton Locker Service, Inc., Ulrichsville,; Ohio—CCC corn shortage and 
quality deficiency. April 26, 1954: Hamilton Locker Service and Gail W. Hamil- 
ton indicted for violation of CCC Charter Act. November 29, 1954: Gail W. 
Hamilton was placed on probation and imposition of sentence was thereupon 
suspended. Indictment against Corporation was dismissed. Claim: $7,632.97. 
Collections: $6,828.99. Balance: $803.98. 

12. Harris, V. M. Grain Co., Scott City, Kans. (facility at Camp Crowder, Mo.).— 
CCC wheat and grain sorghum shortage and deterioration. January 15, 1953: 
Civil action against warehouseman for amount of Government’s claim and against 
surety on bonds totaling $225,425 filed in United States district court. June 7, 
1956: Judgment entered for $186,000.64 against warehouseman in accordance 
with settlement. Stipulation with surety filed whereby surety would pay] any 
part of judgment still outstanding after a year. Claim: $495,367.77 settled’ for 
$208,168.91 by Department of Justice. Collections: $22,168.27. Balance: 
$186,000.64. 

13. Henderson Grain & Seed Co., Farwell and Lariat, Tex.—CCC wheat and 
grain sorghum shortage and deterioration. December 21, 1951: Complaint and 
petition for receiver and for injunction filed. December 22, 1951: Injunction and 
receivership granted. February 9, 1952: Involuntary petition in bankruptey 
filed by three creditors other than Government, February 12, 1952: Amended 
petition in bankruptcy filed. March 21, 1952: Order of adjudication in bank- 
ruptey entered. March 28, 1952: C. M. Henderson, owner, indicted by Federal 
grand jury for conversion. July 7 through 14, 1952: Criminal case tried; C. M. 
Henderson found guilty by jury. July 23, 1952: Henderson fined $10,000 and 
sentenced to 8 years’ imprisonment with 4 years probated provided fine paid. 
August 29, 1952: Proof of claim filed. April 3, 1953: Court of Appeals for Fifth 
Circuit affirmed conviction. July 11, 1953: Defendant’s motion for rehearing 
denied. October 1, 1953: Government filed amended complaint joining sureties 
and trustee in bankruptcy with warehouseman. Complaint seeks recovery on 
bonds totaling $52,500. January 8, 1954: District court entered order liquidat- 
ing Government’s claim in the amount of $1,023,534.55 which includes interest to 
date of bankruptcy. April 20, 1954: Government received payment of $47,500 
bond plus interest out of registry of court to which surety had made deposit. 
October 14, 1954: Government filed reclamation petition for grain in store or 
proceeds thereof. November 11, 1954: District court allowed petition to extent 
of $39,733.65. August 10, 1955: Court entered order discharging the bankrupt 
from his debts but expressly excluded claim of Government from its order. June 
14, 1956: Department of Justice settled suit against 1 warehouseman’s sureties 
for $17,500. June 29, 1956: Judgment against Henderson entered for $642,- 
138.40 (allowed claim less collection to such date). Claim: $1,008,602.74 plus 
interest. Collections: $428,344.88 (including $23,603.21 interest). Balance: 
$603,861.07. 

14. Hollingsworth Mill and Elevator Co., Gatesville, Tex —CCC wheat and grain 
sorghum shortage and deterioration. February 16, 1953: Referred to Justice. 
June 3, 1953: Department of Justice declined criminal prosecution. June 4, 
1954: Suit filed against warehouseman and his sureties. Claim: $18,207.40. 

15. Michigan Processed Foods, Inc., Greenville, Mich. (elevators at Quincy, Mich., 
and Illiopolis, Ill.).—CCC corn shortage and. deterioration. April 8, 1953: 
Thomas R. Metzger, president, Michigan Processed Foods, Inc., indicted by 
Federal grand jury for conversion. April 14, 1953: Metzger entered plea of not 
guilty. October 16, 1953: Metzger changed plea to guilty. October 26, 1953: 
Metzger sentenced to 1 year and 1 day, fine of $1,500; imprisonment suspended, 
2-year probatory period. December 22, 1955: Suit filed against company, T. R. 
Metzger, and surety. Claim: $198,680.44. Collections: $146,845.44. Balance: 
$51,835. 

16. Midwest Grain Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.—CCC corn and wheat shortage. 
April 21, 1952: Civil suit filed at Fort Wayne, Ind. July 8, 1952: Involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy filed by three creditors other than Government. Sep- 
tember 10, 1952: R. E. Brown, president, indicted for conversion by Federal 
grand jury. October 21, 1952: Proof of claim filed. December 10, 1952: R. E. 
Brown found guilty by ajury. February 7, 1953: Brown sentenced to 15 months’ 
imprisonment and $5,000 fine. March 31, 1953: Civil suit filed against Brown 
personally for $17,786.67, representing value of converted corn. Department of 
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Justice advised that bankruptcy court surrendered assets of Midwest Grain Co, 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under its mortgage. July 1, 1955: 
Judgment rendered against Brown for $14,534.60. August 19, 1955: Case dis- 
missed against Midwest Grain Co. on motion of the Government since company 
was bankrupt and without assets. December 13, 1955: Court reduced judg- 
ment against Brown to $12,195.40, representing the court’s valuation of con- 
verted corn. Claim: $87,349.34, of which $68,610.73 (which has been determined 
to be uncollectible) represents dishonored checks given in payment by Midwest 
ook. for corn purchased from CCC. Collections: $5,765.86. Balance: 

1,583.48. 

17. Plains Grain & Storage Co., Inc., and Herman Dawson Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex.—CCC wheat and grain sorghum shortage and deterioration. January 16, 
1952: Civil action and petition for receiver filed. January 21, 1952: Receiver 
appointed. February 7, 1952: Herman Dawson indicted for conversion by 
Federal grand jury. March 5, 1952: Dawson convicted by jury. April 4, 1952: 
Herman Dawson fined $15,000 and sentenced to 6 years in prison with 3 years 
probated on condition of his effort to make restitution to the Government. April 
8, 1953: Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed decision of lower court. October 12, 
1954: Amended complaint filed against warehouseman for gross claim, against 
1 surety for $40,000 and against another for $67,000. August 21, 1956: Judgment 
entered for United States in amount of $376,000 against Dawson and warehouse 
and for a total of $93000 against 2 sureties. Claim, $460,000; collections, 
$93,000; balance, $367,000. 

18. Porcher, J. W. Grain Co., Littlefield, Tex CCC grain sorghum shortage. 
November 20, 1952: Referred to United States attorney. December 17, 1954: 
Department of Justice declined criminal prosecution. January 26, 1956: Com- 
plaint filed against warehouseman and surety. Claim: $35,280.17; collections, 
$1,971.38; balance, $33,308.79. 

19. Pratt Food Co., 1 ne., Buffalo, N. Y.—CCC wheat deterioration. October 
29, 1952: Complaint filed against warehouseman. Claim, $79,661.74; collections, 
$176.89; balance, $79,484.85. 

20. Producers Commodity Storage, (Division of Air Accessories, Inc.) Fort Worth 
and Henrietta, Tex.—CCC grain sorghum shortage and deterioration. March 30, 
1953: Referred to United States attorney. July 24, 1953: United States attorney 
declined criminal prosecution. November 12, 1955: Complaint filed against 
company for amount of claim, against 1 surety for $41,500.06 and against other 
for $59,253.43. Claim, $173,550.55; Collections, $67,615.00; balance, $105,935.55. 

21. Ray, Charles Warehouse, Sycamore, Ga.—Shortage of CCC peanuts and 
issuance of false drafts. February 27; 1952: Charles Ray indicted for false state- 
ments, conversion and conspiracy, Carol, Lottie, and Sarah Ray also indicted 
same day for conspiracy. October 6, 1952: Charles Ray pleaded nolo contendere. 
October 8, 1952: Charles Ray sentenced to 8 months. Indictments dismissed as 
to other defendants.. October 9, 1953: Suit was filed against Charles, Carol, 
Lottie, and Sarah Ray for $202,727.72, which sum represents CCC’s claim and 
damages under Civil False Claims Statute. Suit also includes count against 
bonding company for $15,000. Claim, $44,536.62 settled for $34,495.82 by the 
Department of Justice; collections, $9,495.82 (setoff)—first cash installment due 
under settlement not received at time of report. 

22. Roberts Enterprises, Inc., Rockdale, Ill.—CCC corn shortage and deteriora- 
tion. April 24, 1953: Civil suit filed against Roberts Enterprises, W. E. Gould 
& Co., Interlake Industries Corp., and against 5 individuals for amount of claim; 
and against surety for $10,000. March and April 1955: Court dismissed com- 
plaint as to all defendants but warehouseman and surety. June 20, 1955: Judg- 
ment rendered against Roberts Enterprises for $350,605.92 and against surety 
for $10,000 plus interest. Surety paid judgment against it. June 25, 1955: 
Department of Justice decided not to file an appeal from court order dismissing 
defendants from case. Claim, $436,786.88; collections, $96,239.15 (plus $1,315.20 
interest) ; balance, $340,547.73. 

23. Schroer Grain Co., Dresden, Kans.—CCC wheat shortage. January 30, 
1952: George Olsen, owner, filed voluntary petition in bankruptcy. August 9, 
1952: State of Kansas filed interpleader action in State court against warehouse- 
man’s surety naming CCC as a party. Suit later removed to Federal district 
court upon motion of surety. August 19, 1952: Proof of claim filed. September 
4, 1953: Order entered on Government’s claim adverse to Government’s interest 
in some respects. October 1, 1953: Petition for review by district court of 
referee’s order filed. January 19, 1954: District court affirmed referee’s order. 
Department of Justice decided not to appeal. April 3, 1954: Olsen indicted by 
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Federal grand jury for conversion. May 17, 1954: Distribution of assets ordered. 
May 24, June 10, 1954: Interpleader action tried. September 24, 1954: Olsen 
pleaded guilty. October 8, 1954: George Olsen sentenced to imprisonment for 
a term of 1 year and 1 day to begin November 12, 1954. July 22, 1955: In suit 
against surety, master issued report to district court recommending judgment 
for $46,603.42 in favor of United States. April 28, 1956: Court entered judgment 
against surety for $30,546.23. May 10, 1956: Surety filed notice of appeal; appeal 
pending. Claim allowed, $70,634.22; collections, $26,129.63; balance, $44,504.59. 

24. Seybert’s Inc., White Pigeon, Mich—CCC wheat and corn shortage and 
deterioration. January 14, 1953: Criminal information charging conversion filed 
against Fred 8. Seybert. January 23, 1953: Seybert pleaded nolo contendere. 
February 27, 1953: Seybert fined $3,000, sentenced to 1 year suspended sentence, 
and placed on probation for 2 years. The Department of Justice has approved 
a settlement proposal under which CCC will receive a $5,000 cash payment and 
the balance of the claim, plus interest from May 10, 1955, over a 5-year period, 
in installments of $600 per month. The indebtedness will be evidenced by a 
secured promissory note. The security instruments are being prepared for exe- 
cution. Claim, $40,876.86; collections, $10,816.85; balance, $30,060.01. 

25. Shannon Elevators, Sudan, Tex.—CCC wheat and grain sorghum shortage 
and deterioration. November 6, 1951: Suit and petition for appointment of re- 
ceiver filed in United States District Court for the Northern District of Texas. 
November 16, 1951: Receivership granted. March 28, 1952: Proof of claim 
filed. June 2 through June 5, 1952: Criminal case tried; jury unable to reach a 
verdict. January 8, 1953: Shannon retried and found guilty. January 9, 1953: 
Shannon sentenced to 5 years and assessed a $15,000 fine with an additional 
sentence of 2 years probated on condition fine paid. May 13, 1953: Voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy filed by warehouseman. September 25, 1953: Proof of 
claim filed in bankruptcy proceeding. January 15, 1954: Conviction of Shannon 
affirmed by court of appeals. November 4, 1954: United States filed amended 
complaint joining warehouseman and sureties in suit in district court. December 
21, 1954: Referee in bankruptcy allowed Government’s claim against the estate 
in the amount of $934,731.75, $933,877.51 as a priority claim and remainder 
on reclamation petition. October 6, 1956: National Surety Corp. filed motion 
for summary judgment in district court suit. November, 1956: United States 
filed motion for summary judgment against warehouseman. November 22, 1956: 
Department of Justice settled claim against second of three sureties. Claim, 
$934,731.75 (including interest); collections, $61,354.29; balance, $873,377.46. 

26. Shutes, M. D. & Son, Inc., Schooleraft, Mich.—CCC wheat, corn, and clover- 
seed shortage and deterioration. January 12, 1953: M. D. Shutes pleaded guilty, 
later changed to plea of nolo contendere, to an information containing five counts. 
January 13, 1953: Involuntary petition in bankruptcy filed. January 28, 1953: 
Corporation adjudicated a bankrupt. February 26, 1953: Shutes sentenced to 
$5,000 fine and suspended sentence of 2 years imprisonment with 3 years proba- 
tion. July 9, 1953: Proof of claim filed. July 24, 1953: Assets of warehouseman 
sold at public auction resulting in a net of $20,200 for the estate. Claim, 
$136,178.60; collections, $21,154.86; balance, $115,023.74. 

27. Silver Bros., Urbana, Ill.—CCC corn, wheat, and soybean shortage and 
deterioration. June 17, 1952: Involuntary petition in bankruptcy filed by three 
creditors other than Government. June 30, 1952: Harold A. Silver and John A. 
Silver indicted for conversion by Federal grand jury. July 25, 1952: Harold A. 
Silver and John A. Silver entered pleas of not guilty. September 27, 1952: 
Harold A. and John A. Silver filed voluntary petition in bankruptcy. January 6, 
1953: Proof of claim filed. May 7, 1953: Involuntary petition in bankruptey 
dismissed. May 14, 1954: Harold A. and John A. Silver entered pleas of guilty. 
June 4, 1954: Sentences were suspended and 2 years probation ordered. July 10, 
1956: Final meeting of creditors and final dividend ordered, not yet received at 
time of report. Claim, $391,237.58; collections, $218;116.87; balance, $173,120.71 

28. Spellman Feed & Grain Co., Rochelle, Ili—CCC corn shortage. July 17, 
1951: Warehouse corporation filed voluntary petition in bankruptcy. July 21, 
1951: Criminal complaint charging conversion filed against Francis Spellman, 
partner. July 23, 1951: Francis and James Spellman, partners, Spellman Feed & 
Grain Co., filed voluntary petition under reorganization provisions of Bankruptcy 
Act. October 9, 1951: Bankruptcy proceedings consolidated upon motion of 
Government and finding that partnership and corporation were one. December 7, 
1951: Proof of claim filed. January 21, 1952: Francis and James Spellman indieted 
by Federal grand jury for conversion and false claims. February 26, 1952: 
Amended proof of claim filed. April 21, 1952: Francis Spellman pleaded guilty 
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to conversion and not guilty on false claims. James Spellman pleaded not guilty 
to all charges. June 30, 1952: Francis Spellman changed plea to guilty on false 
claims. November 10, 1952: James Spellman indicted by Federal grand jury for 
conversion. This indictment consolidated with previous indictment. November 
12, 1952: James Spellman pleaded not guilty to second indictment. December 8, 
1952: James Spellman changed plea to guilty on second indictment and first 
indictment dismissed. December 27, 1952: Francis Spellman given a 5-year 
sentence, suspended on condition he serve 24 hours a week in jail for 30 months. 
James Spellman given a 3-year sentence, suspended on condition he serve 24 
hours in jail each week for 6 months. April 2, 1953: State grand jury indicted 
both Spellmans for conversion. May 26, 1954: Francis Spellman convicted. 
Indictment against James Spellman dismissed. December 13, 1954: United States 
court of appeals ruled that Francis Spellman should serve sentence for State crime 
now although he was on probation from conviction of Federal offense. Claim, 
$307,319.03; collections, $9,297.86; balance, $298,021.17. 

29. Tanners, Inc., Cortez, Colo—CCC dry edible bean shortage, February 21, 
1951: Suit filed in United States District Court for the District of Colorado. 
February 26, 1951: Suit filed in United States District Court for the District of 
New Mexico. March 29, 1951: Receiver appointed in Colorado upon petition of 
Government. August 21, 1951: Proof of claim filed. October 25, 1951; Harold 
Tanner indicted in Colorado for conversion and false statements. December 6, 
1951: Harold Tanner pleaded not guilty to indictments returned in Colorado; 
indictment later dismissed for technical inadequacy. January 23, 1952; Harold 
Tanner indicted in New Mexico; dismissed on February 18, 1952, for technical 
inadequacy. March 5, 1952: Harold Tanner indicted in Colorado for conversion 
and false claims. Halworth Tanner indicted for false claims. March 26, 1952: 
Harold Tanner and R. R. Wilson indicted in Colorado for conspiring to make 
false statements, conspiring to commit conversion, and conspiring to make and 
use false documents and to transport false documents in interstate commerce. 
R. R. Wilson separately indicted for perjury. April 3, 1952: Harold Tanner and 
Halworth Tanner pleaded guilty to indictments pending in Colorado. Arpil 9, 
1952: R. R. Wilson pleaded not guilty to indictments returned against him in 
Colorado. June 18, 1952: Suit in New Mexico voluntarily dismissed by Govern- 
ment. December 4, 1952: R. R. Wilson changed his plea to guilty on indictments 
charging him with the making and transporting of false documents in interstate 
commerce; other charges dismissed. December 8, 1952: Amended proof of claim 
filed. December 18, 1952: Claim allowed; Government’s right to priority re- 
served by court for later decision. February 4, 1953: On plea of guilty to indict- 
ments pending in Colorado, Harold Tanner sentenced to 18 months, R. R. Wilson 
sentenced to 15 months and payment of a $10,000 fine, and Halworth Tanner was 
given a 3-year suspended sentence. October 29, 1953: Department of Justice 
accepted compromise offer of warehouseman’s surety in amount of $125,000. 
October 18, 1954: Government’s claim in bankruptcy awarded priority by court. 
November 6, 1954: Complaint filed against R. R. Wilson and other partners 
in Potts-Wilson Co. as purchaser of converted grain, for $1,014,695.52, and in 2 
other counts under Civil Frauds Act. Defendants answered. November 1956: 
Defendants filed motion for summary judgment. Claim, $1,115,844.26; collec- 
tions, $503,003.83; balance, $612,840.43. 

30. Williams, H. G., Feed Mills, Ashburn, Ga.—CCC corn shortage and de- 
terioration. August 21, 1951: H. G. Williams indicted for conversion by Federal 
grand jury. August 24, 1951: Suit filed in United States district court against 
warehouseman and his surety on $5,000 bond. April 9, 1952: Williams was 
fined $2,500 and given a 2-year probated sentence upon a plea of nolo contendere. 
April 5, 1955: United States attorney and defendant entered in a stipulation of 
facts and evidence. July 11, 1955: Judgment entered against H. G. Williams 
Feed Mills for $66,631.54 plus interest, and against surety in the amount of $5,000 
plus interest. Claim, $67,406.55 plus interest; collections, $5,775.01 (plus 
$1,394.17 interest from surety); balance, $61,631.54. 


PENDING IN DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


1. San Angelo Wool Co., San Angelo, Tex.—CCC grain sorghum shortage. 
October 30, 1952: Referred to United States attorney. May 27, 1955: Grand 
jury returned a ‘‘no bill.”” Claim, $151,281.78, settled for $144,056.50 by Depart- 
ment of Justice; $90,564.61 plus interest received at time of report. 


WAREHOUSE StTorRAGE CasEs CLOSED 
As of January 1, 1957 


1. Alishouse Grain Co., Sheridan Lake, Colo—-CCC wheat and grain sorghum 
shortage. February 6, 1952: Complaint and petition for receiver and for a 
restraining order filed; restraining order issued. February 13, 1952: Receiver 
appointed. June 16, 1952: Proof of claim filed. September 18, 1952: Paul 
Alishouse, partner, indicted by Federal grand jury for conversion and false 
statements. December 18, 1952: Claim allowed in full by the court; question 
of Government’s right to priority reserved. March 3, 1953: Paul Alishouse 
pleaded guilty. April 8, 1953: Paul Alishouse sentenced to 18 months imprison- 
ment. December 15, 1954: District court allowed CCC priority on its claim of 
$209,542.62. August 30, 1955: CCC received its share of final distribution of 
assets in receivership ($73,655.42). Claim, $212.864.54; collections, $92,977.34; 
balance, $119,887.20 (uncollectible.) 

2. Bates, George D., elevators, Calhan, Simoa, Matheson & Platner, Colorado 
(George D. Bates, deceased) —-CCC wheat, barley, beans, and grain sorghum 
shortage, June 14, 1951: Complaint and petition for receiver filed in United 
States district court. June 19, 1951: Temporary receiver appointed. July 17, 
1951: Appointment of receiver made permanent. December 5, 1951: Proof of 
claim filed. December 18, 1952: Claim allowed in amount of $365,137.06; 
question of Government’s right to priority of payment reserved by the court 
for later decision. February 15, 1954: Court rules Government entitled to 
priority of payment. March 4, 1955: Final distribution of assets in hands of 
receiver. Gross claim, $382,386.48; collections, $266,976.25 (including offset 
of $17,249.42 prior to filing claim with court) ; balance, $115,410.23 (uncolleetible). 

3. Corry, A. A., & Maurita, Hemstead, Tex.—Claim represents recovery of 
moneys falsely obtained from CCC on fictitious bills of sale and drafts representing 
purchases of nonexistent peanuts under the 1947 through 1949 peanut price- 
support programs. January 28, 1952: Referred to Department of Justice for 
criminal and civil action. October 28, 1952: Mistrial declared and indictment 
dismissed. November 5, 1952: Reindicted. September 16, 1953: Suit filed. 
July 20, 1956: Department of Justice decided not to file an appeal. October 
3, 1956: Second indictment dismissed. Claim, $18,601.73, settled for $17,117.53 
by the Department of Justice. 

4. Edison Mills, Edison, Ohio (H. W. Martin, deceased).—CCC corn, wheat, and 
soybean shortage. August 6, 1951: Writ of replevin against warehouseman filed. 
September 6, 1951: Proof of claim filed. November 15, 1951: Amended proof 
of claim submitted in probate proceeding. March 25, 1952: Priority claim 
allowed in the amount of $379,379.49; collections, $202,113.23; balance, $177,- 
266.26 (uncollectible). 

Garden Grain & Seed Co., Inc., Garden City, Kans—CCC grain sorghum and 
wheat shortage. January 16, 1952: Three creditors other than Government filed 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. January 17, 1952: Warehouse adjudicated a 
bankrupt. February 8, 1952: Petition filed to reclaim Government-owned beans 
in warehouse. February 21, 1952: State initiated criminal action against Wayne 
S. Marteney, vice president of warehouse company, charging issuance of false 
warehouse receipt. March 4, 1952: Reclamation petition allowed. April 28, 1952: 
Bankrupt filed petition for reorganization under Bankruptcy Act. May 19, 1952: 
Petition for reorganization disallowed. August 15, 1952: Proof of claim filed. 
August 21, 1952: Wayne 8. Marteney, vice president, indicted by Federal grand 
jury for conversion. C. M. Henderson, president, Travis C. Harper, elavator 
manager, indicted for transporting fraudulent documents in interstate commerce. 
Marteney and Sam Gish, president, Garden City National Bank, indicted for mail 
fraud. October 17, 1952: Interpleader action involving liability on bonds totaling 
$377,200 filed by one of warehouseman’s sureties, joining Government and other 
depositors of grain. November 3, 1952: Wayne 8. Marteney, Travis Harper, 
and Sam Gish pleaded not guilty to indictments returned on August 21, 1952. 
November 14, 1952: Interpleader action involving $210,000 in bonds filed by 
second of warehouseman’s sureties, joining Government and other depositors of 
grain. February 27, 1953: Wayne 8. Marteney tried and found guilty of conver- 
sion. May 29, 1953: Referees order on Government’s claim entered, adverse to 
Government’s interest in many respects. December 14, 1953: C. M. Henderson 
and Wayne 8. Marteney pleaded guilty to indictments returned on August 21, 
1952 charging mail fraud. December 14, 1953: Sam Gish found not guilty by 
jury. December 15, 1953: Travis Harper given 2-year probated sentence on plea 
of guilty. December 16, 1953: Wayne 8. Marteney sentenced to 10 years; C. M. 
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Henderson sentenced to 4 years. January 14, 1954: District court upheld referee’s 
order on Government’s claim. February 16, 1954: Notice of appeal from district 
court’s ruling filed. April 3, 1954: Wayne 8. Marteney and C. M. Henderson 
indicted by Federal grand jury on charges of conversion and using the mails to 
defraud. October 25, 1954: District court’s decision in favor of Government on 
ene aspect of its claim affirmed by the Court of Appeals for the 10th Circuit. 
Remaining aspects of appeal pending. December 1954: Court of appeals set aside 
convictions of Henderson and Harper under indictments returned August 21, 1952. 
Court of appeals upheld conviction of Wayne 8S. Marteney on 29 counts of conver- 
sion. December 30, 1954: Court of appeals affirmed criminal conviction of 
Wayne 8. Marteney. March 3, 1955: Supreme Court denied certiorari. July 25, 
1955: Court of appeals affirmed in part and reversed and remanded in part deci- 
sion of district court on Government’s claim. September 29, 1955: Rehearing 
held before referee pursuant to mandate of court of appeals. October 4, 1955: 
Referee issued order for distribution of grain sorghum and wheat funds, United 
States to receive $11,333.94 from milo fund and $25,921.97 from wheat fund. 
October 12, 1955: United States filed petition for review. November, 1955: 
United States filed petition for certiorari with United States Supreme Court on 
issue of whether referee has jurisdiction to act on certain aspects of Government’s 
claim. January 16, 1956: Certiorari denied. January 23, 1956: Referee allowed 
trustee recovery of $12,881.80 from CCC under storage guarantee agreement. 
Petition for review filed by United States dismissed by court. March 26, 1956: 
Court filed final order allowing $125,875.01, of which $117,698.01 was collected 
from estate of bankrupt. May 31, 1956: Judgment entered against surety for 
$8,177. Claim, $125,875.01 (including offset of $38,619.01), paid. 

6. Gray County Wheat Growers, Pampa, Texr.—CCC wheat shortage and 
deterioration. October 20, 1952: Referred to United States attorney. June 
1955: Complaint filed against warehouse and surety. November 16, 1955: 
Court dismissed action on settlement of claim. March 27, 1956: Department of 
Justice declined criminal prosecution. Claim, $23,102.36, settled for $21,190.62 
by Department of Justice. 

7. Honegger-Hanley Mills, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio—CCC wheat shortage. 
September 1, 1949: Referred to United States attorney. April 9, 1952: Suit 
filed. August 6, 1956: Suit dismissed on settlement. Claim, $9,754.71, settled 
for $9,188.92 by the Department of Justice. 

8. Keith Grain & Storage Co., Corcoran, Calif—CCC corn deterioration. 
April 1, 1953: Suit filed against the surety for $31,000 and against the warehouse- 
man for amount of claim. December 7, 1956: Suit dismissed on acceptance of 
compromise offer. Claim, $226,272.70, settled for $133,653.09 by Department of 
Justice; collections, $106,166.65; balance due on note, $27,486.44. 

9. Kirby Elevator, Inc., Kirby, Ohio —CCC wheat, soybean, and corn shortage 
and deterioration. September 23, 1952: Complaint and petition for receiver and 
for restraining order filed. October 2, 1952: Receiver appointed; restraining 
order denied. October 29, 1952: Corporation and Willis Harvey, president, 
indicted by Federal grand jury for conversion. November 10, 1952: Defendants 
pleaded nolo contendere. June 9, 1953: Petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
filed against Kirby Elevator, Inc. June 10, 1953: District court entered judg- 
ment for $89,755.12, with interest and costs in favor of Government. June 22, 
1953: Corporation fined $1,000; payment suspended. Willis Harvey fined 
$2,000. July 16, 1953: Corporation adjudged a bankrupt. Order entered 
dismissing receiver. July 27, 1953: Amount of consent judgment amended to 
$99,869.49, including interest to June 9, 1953. August 14, 1953: Proof of claim 
filed. February 14, 1954: Discharge in bankruptcy terminating bankruptcy 
action. Claim, $99,869.40 (including $11,668.28 interest) ; collections, $16,358.60; 
balance, $83,510.80, including interest (uncollectible) 

10. Lemoore Grain & Feed Co., Lemoore, Calif—CCC barley shortage. Decem- 
ber 31, 1948: H. 8. Brietigam, partner, indicted in State court. Served 1 year 
in the penitentiary. January 7, 1949: Involuntary petition in bankruptcy filed 
by creditors other than Government against partnership. March 9, 1949: Volun- 
tary petition filed by H. 8. Brietigam individually. September 28, 1949: Proofs 
of claim filed. February 21, 1951: Brietigam indicted by Federal grand jury for 
conversion and false claims. December 9, 1953: Referee allowed priority on 
$19,534.04 of Government’s claims, ruled that Government was entitled to 
$40,920.38 share in grain fund, and allowed remainder of Government’s claims 
as general creditor without priority. December 30, 1953: Petition for review of 
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referee’s order filed. May 18, 1954: Complaint filed against the 4 producer bor- 
rowers to recover $224,340.08, the amount of their loans. March 3, 1955: Referee 
signed order approving compromise agreement. Petition for review dismissed. 
May 22, 1956: Final meeting of creditors. September 1956: Final dividend 
received from bankruptcy court. Claim, $224,514.67 settled for $141,131.04 by 
the Department of Justice. 

11. Meekins Warehouse & Storage Co., Corpus Christi, Kingsville, and Taft, 
Tex., and Meekins Farm & Ranch Elevators, Inc., Corpus Christi, Tex.—CCC grain 
sorghum shortage. April 15, 1952: Lewis E. Meekins, and Meekins Farm & 
Ranch Elevators, Inc., indicted for conversion and false claims by Federal grand 
jury. November 3, 1952: A second indictment returned against Meekins. 
November 5, 1952: Meekins pleaded not guilty to both indictments. April 20, 
1953: Meekins pleaded nolo contendere and was sentenced to 6 months, suspended 
for 2 years and fined $2,000. Indictment against corporation dismissed. April 19, 
1955: United States attorney filed complaint against warehouseman and surety. 
June 18, 1956: Case dismissed on settlement. Claim, $166,351.38 settled for 
$132,207.12 by Department of Justice. 

12. Page Bean & Warehouse Co., Denver, Colo—CCC dry edible bean shortage 
and deterioration. March 27, 1952: Glenn Page, partner, indicted by Federal 
grand jury for conversion. April 18, 1952: Page pleaded not guilty. May 5, 
1952: Page and his wife, partners, filed voluntary petition in bankruptcy. May 
6, 1952: Order of adjudication in bankruptcy entered on both petitions. May 20, 
1952: Proofs of claims filed. November 24-26, 1952: Criminal case tried; jury 
returned verdict of guilty. January 15, 1953: Page sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment, and 2 years probation. January 28, 1955: Settlement agreement 
executed under which United States received $18,000 from sureties and $29,000 
from estate. Claim, $67,834.21; collections, $47,000; balance, $20,834.21 
(uncollectible). 

13. Powell, Lamar Gin & Peanut Co., Omega, Ga.—CCC peanut shortage. 
April 2, 1948: Interpleader action filed by bank, as escrowee, against New York 
Terminal Warehouse Co. and CCC to determine rights to $23,072.13, proceeds of 
peanuts held in store by warehouseman. July 19, 1948: Answer filed by CCC, 
Powell and sureties joined as parties by CCC. October 19, 1950: Department 
of Justice approved settlement of interpleader action under which CCC received 
$12,500 from escrow fund and $7,500 from surety. Suit dismissed. September 
19, 1952: Civil suit filed in United States district court against Powell for $6,396.37. 
October 15, 1952: Criminal aspects closed by Department of Justice. March 17, 
1953: Default judgment in suit against Powell. Claim, $26,396.37; collections, 
$20,000; balance, $6,396.37 (uncollectible). 

14. Robinson Produce Co. (O. W. Robinson), Olathe, Colo—CCC dry edible 
bean shortage. March 7, 1952: O. W. Robinson executed note and mortgage to 
secure his debt to CCC. April 4, 1952: O. W. Robinson indicted by Federal 
grand jury for conversion. April 16, 1952: Robinson pleaded guilty, sentencing 
held in abeyance pending probation officer’s report. March 20, 1953: O. W. 
Robinson died. May 29, 1953: Warehouseman’s realty sold upon foreclosure 
by CCC. Property purchased by CCC subject to prior liens and mortgages. 
October 7, 1953: Surety’s tender of $5,000 face amount of bond, accepted by 
Department of Justice. March 12, 1954: CCC sold its interest in property pur- 
chased in foreclosure sale. April 10, 1956: No assets left in estate. Claim, 
$35,751.89; collections, $8,000; balance, $27,751.89 (uncollectible). 

















































WAREHOUSE STORAGE CASES WHICH ARE REPORTED AS CLOSED AND THE FULL 
AMOUNT OF EACH SETTLEMENT IS REPORTED AS COLLECTED ALL OR PART OF 
THE SETTLEMENTS ARE REPRESENTED BY SECURED PROMISSORY NOTES WHICH 

HAVE NOT BEEN PAID IN FULL 








1. Everett Grain Co., Vega, Tex—CCC wheat shortage. March 1, 1952: Civil 
suit filed against Kenneth Cook. March 3, 1954: Civil suit dismissed on settle- 
ment of case. March 19, 1954: Criminal prosecution declined. Claim, $287,393.51 
settled by Department of Justice for $201,931.46, payable of $50,000 in cash and 
balance in five annual installments on secured note. Collection, $80,386.29, 
balance due on note, $121,545.17. 

2. Keith Grain & Storage Co., Corcoran, Calif —CCC corn deterioration. April 
1, 1953: Suit filed against the surety for $31,000 and against the warehouseman 
for amount of claim. December 7, 1956: Suit dismissed on acceptance of com- 
promise offer. Claim, $226,272.70 settled for $133,653.09 by Department of 
Justice; collection, $106,166.65; balance due on note, $27,486.44. 
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‘8. ‘Sycamore Mill & Supply Co., Sycamore, Ohio—CCC corn shortage. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1952: Suit filed and injunction against disposal of assets requested. 
February 29, 1952: Ward Walton and Marion A. Ward indicted for conversion. 
Ward Walton and Marion A. Ward entered pleas of nolo contendere April 8, 
1952. December 29, 1952: Marion A. Ward and Ward Walton each found guilty 
and fined $2,000. January 8, 1953: Civil suit dismissed following settlement 
agreement: Claim, $373,482.58; collections before making note, $19,162.84; bal- 
ance, included in secured note, $354,319.74.! 

4. Walton & Case, Richwood, Ohio.—CCC corn shortage. February 15, 1952: 
Suit filed and injunction against disposal of assets requested. March 5, 1952: 
Ward Walton and Russell P. Case indicted for false storage claims and conver- 
sion. June 19, 1952: Ward Walton and Russell P. Case pleaded nolo conténdere. 
December 29, 1952: Russell P. Case and Ward Walton fined $2,000 each. Janu- 
ary 8, 1953: Civil suit dismissed following settlement agreement. Claim, $371,- 
171.77; collections, before making of note, $29,100.48; balance, included in secured 
note, $342,071.29.! 

5. Walton & Myers Elevator, Upper Sandusky, Ohio—CCC corn shortage. 
February 15, 1952: Suit filed and injunction against disposal of assets requested. 
February 29, 1952: Ward Walton indicted for conversion. April 8, 1952: Ward 
Walton entered plea of nolo contendere. December 29, 1952: Ward Walton 
fined $1,000. January 8, 1953: Civil suit dismissed following settlement agree- 
ment. Claim, $479,632.62; collections, before making of note, $232,038.12; bal- 
ance, included in secured note, $247,594.50.! 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, ComMMoDITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


Program and financing 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


ie 





Program by activities: | | 
1. Price support program -_.- | $26, 982, 205 $31, 124,000 | $33,099, 000 
2. Storage facilities program 1, 402, 178 | 1, 364, 000 1, 422, 000 
3. Commodity export program 99, 050 | 512, 000 624, 000 
4. Subsidy program.--.......--- stesi 4 451 ; cian 
Contingency reserve -_-- ; ‘ | 2, 780, 000 


| 


28, 483,884 | 33,000,000 37, 925, 000 


2, 266, 116 | 500, 000 


Total administrative expenses - -- -- 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available -- - 475, 000 


| 
| 





i 
| 
Limitation_-- 


i 30, 750,000 | 31,000,000 | 38, 400, 000 
Proposed increase in limitation due to increased work- 
590G...<--~ atiecendniiia eee saa as elements : ~ 2, 500, 000 | 
' 





$943,985.53 (with interest at 6 percent from July 26, 1952). Collections on note, $819,682.41; balance (ex- 
cluding interest) $124,303.12. 
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Administrative expenses by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 
ets ieee Seer 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions-_- : | $18, 960, 204 
Positions other than permanent at dalgn hin 23, 962 
Regular pay above 52-week base ail ‘ 79, 601 87, 654 
Payment above basic rates os 756, 868 851, | 755, 328 
Total personal services : ‘ 820, 635 23, ; | 22, 956, 429 
OD PG hrds eens wce < ; . : 879, 551 , 195, 1, 217, 000 
03 Transportation of things 3 108, 196 2, 153, 000 
04 Communication services... _- ‘ oe PS 678, 567 . 736, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ; : hae , 580, 693 2, , 3, 087, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction-_______- Perse es i eee 670, 868 q 897, 000 
07 Other contractual services ; asia * 283, 114 334, 262, 200 
Services performed by other agencies_.__.._.....-- 3, 539, 885 3, 751, 4, 136, 890 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ d 293, 397 y 355, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution t 
retirement fund 1, 261, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities SGchowiptBhaweoose 16, 004 | 22, 100 28, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments. ---- Sia i 53, 359 45, 242 55, 381 
Contingency reserve -.....-.-- “ ; 2, 780, 000 


Total, Commodity Stabilization Service 27, 924, 269 33, 000 37, 925, 000 
ALLOCATION TO AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions_- 
Average number of all employees sé 
Number of employees at end of year - - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. . 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions -_-- aes eatin $475, 531 
Positions other than permanent ae aeannee 1, 806 
Regular pay above 52-week base baad 1, 689 
Payment above basic rates_- ae = 1, 478 


Total personal services_..............---- 480, 504 
= cnblncn nama aiknaiaeniew ee hee ad bids Ace 48, 796 
Transportation of things_-...........-- Ja insieaban es 2, 440 
Communication services... ._--- tahini anche we aieene ae aal 12, 383 
Rents and utility services-._-....- 2 eal 4, 288 
Printing and reproduction-__- es | 2, 933 
Other contractual services... .-- , 3, 366 
Supplies and materials_-_--- _- ate 3, 302 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-_-...........-- 950 |. 
Taxes and assessments_-_-.-.......-- é 653 | 


Total, Agricultural Marketing Service : eee 559, 615 


Total administrative expenses. -.-........- tie 28, 483, 884 33, 000, 000 | 37, 925, 000 





Mr. Wuirren. Now we turn to the part of the program dealing 
with administrative expenses. 

In that connection, we would like to have pages 509 through 516 
included in the record at this point. 

(Pages 509 through 516 are as follows): 
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Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation 


Appropriation Act, 1957___.._..__--_- 


Proposed supplemental authorization for increased volume of price 


support activities 


Base for 1958 
Budget estimate, 1958 


1958 


33, 500, 000 
38, 400, 000 








$31, 000, 000 
+ 2, 500, 000 


ON ke ee ice swe cwewew seus QULLLCEY 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 
Increase in price support operations____._..........--.--------- 


Increase in the commodity export porgram 
: porg 


Increase to provide a contingency reserve to enable the Corporation 


Law 854 








+644, 


+4, 900, 000 


500 
+ 89, 958 


to meet unforeseeable increase in workload_._.____________-_-- + 2, 780, 000 
Increase for contribution to retirement fund pursuant to Public 
ik nn ane anwaneetion +1, 385, 542 
Project statement 
Increase (+) or decrease 
(—) 
1957 wee a een meats 1958 
Project 1956 esti- (esti- 
mated) Retirement mated) 
eosts (Public Other 
| Law 854) 
1. Price support program _- $26, 982, 205 |$31, 124,000 | + $1, 330, 500 — 500 |$33, 099, 000 
2. Storage facilities program - -- 1,402,178 | 1,364, 000 +58, 000 |... | 1, 422, 000 
ca 99, 050 512, 000 +29’ 042 +89, 958 624, 000 


3. Commodity export program - 
4. Subsidy program (liquidation) 
Contingency reserve. 

Total retirement costs (P ublic Law 854) - 


a ’ 
Unobligated balance-_-. 


Total available or estimate. -- 
Proposed supplemental due to increased 
workload - = 


Total appropriation or estimate __- 





451 


28, 483, 884 
2, 266, 116 


30, 750, 000 








30, 750, 000 


33, 000, 000 | 
1 500, 000 


33, 500, 000 





—2, 500, 000 | 


31, 000, 000 


t+1, 410, 542] 


+1, 410, 542 
— 25, 000 


, 1, 385, 542 


|-+2, 780, 000 
[+16, 650) 


|r 3, 514, 458 


+3, 514, 458 


2, 780, 000 
[1, 427, 192] 
37, 925, 000 

75, 000 


38, 400, 000° 





! Represents portion of special limitation of $1 million for sales expansion which it is estimated will be 


unobligated at the end of the fiscal year. 


Functional budget statement 


Function 


. Program formulation and direction 


. Audit, compliance, 
. Program field operations 
Add: 
Transfers to cooperating agencies 
Contingency reserve 
Unobligated balance 


One 


Total limitation---.-.-- 


1 Represents portion of special limitation of $1,000,000 for use only to expand s 


will be unobligated at end of fiscal year. 


Function 1. 


. Fiscal, transportation and warehousing services 
and investigation services 


| 
| 
$3, 311, 150 | 
1, 2 | 
1, 


1956 1 


702, 35% 
541, 191 


| 24, 045, 806 


| 30, 


Program formulation and direction 


to 


883, 385 | 


266, 116 | 


750, 000 | 


33, 


| 
957 (esti- 
mated } 
| 
| 
| 


, 223, 802 
863, 280 | 
662, 985 
, 865, 093 4 


384, 840 | 


500, 000 


500, 000 


ules which it 


1958 (esti- 
mated) 


£ 


, 745, 702 
O89, 834 
815, 439 
, 092, 185 


rt 


401, R40 
, 780, 000 
75, 000 


38, 400, 000 


is estimated 


This function includes formulating the programs and program policies; develop- 


ing the operating provisions of the 
tion of these provisions to producers and segments of industry involved; 


various programs; providing for the dissemina- 


and 


determining and facilitating the means for storing, managing and disposing of 
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commodities acquired as a result of price-support operations. * These operations 
are performed by the Board of Directors, the Advisory Board, the Administrator, 
the General Sales Manager of the Commodity Stabilization Service, and the CSS 
commodity divisions, and include continuous economic, analytical and other 
related work required on announced programs and on related commodities. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, provides mandatory price support 
for the six basic commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts and tobacco— 
and for the specific nonbasic commodities—tung nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, 
and the products of milk and butterfat. Price support for wool and mohair is 
mandatory under the National Wool Act of 1954. Price support for other 
commodities is discretionary. The level of support for designated nonbasice com- 
modities and the need for the program as well as the level of support for other 
commodities must be predicated upon economic and other factors set forth in the 
act of 1949. The impact of these programs upon the national economy must be 
carefully considered. It is necessary to make these analyses not only on those 
commodities involved in price support programs but also to keep under constant 
surveillance the whole area of competing and substitute commodities, in order to 
assure that price support operations will not Sboliceseliensd affect the prices 
and marketing of such competing or substitute commodities. Actual operations 
in the field are carried out through the Commodity Stabilization Service com- 
modity offices, and the agricultural stabilization and conservation state and 
county offices. (See function 4.) 

The principal factors in the increase in estimated cost of this function are: 
(1) the reflection on a full-year basis in 1958 of certain barter and stockpiling and 
grain-program activities which, of necessity, were expanded during the fiseal 
year 1957 to cope with the large volume of price-support activity, and (2) the 
anticipated expansion in connection with the additional outlets under the special 
milk program, as heretofore explained in more detail under the heading “Increases 
and decreases.’”’ Retirement costs under Public Law 854 for fiscal year 1958 
and increased printing costs of the Government Printing Office resulting there- 
from are also included in the increase under this function. 


Function 2. Fiscal, transportation and storage services 


These services include (1) determining overall financing, fiscal and accounting 
policy and pricing within approved policies, (2) determining overall policy for 


custody, transportation, and storing, and (3) assisting in the formulation of 
claims policies and procedures which insure the protection of the interests of the 
Corporation in the settlement of claims. Included also is the technical super- 
vision of these functions and the maintenance of the general books and accounts 
of the Corporation and handling of financing arrangements for all operations 
of the Corporation. 

These functions are performed by the Fiscal and Transportation and Storage 
Services Division, and, in addition to providing operational data for the everyday 
management and conduct of the business, they enable the Corporation to comply 
with the multitude of prescribed fiscal, transportation, and property accountability 
laws and regulations. 

The principal factor in the increase in estimated cost of this function is the 
increased fiscal and financing activity in connection with Public Law 480 and 
other disposal programs and barter and exchange operations, as heretofore 
explained in more detail under the heading ‘‘Increases and Decreases.” Retire- 
ment costs under Public Law 854 for fiscal year 1958 and increased printing costs 
of the Government Printing Office resulting therefrom are also included in the 
increase under this function. 


Function 8. Audit, compliance and investigation services 


These services are performed by the Audit Division and the Compliance and 
Investigation Division to determine whether the funds of the Corporation have 
been properly accounted for and its affairs properly administered, detect fraud 
or program violations and assist in criminal or civil litigation. 

n addition to specific recoveries to the Government resulting from fines, 
penalties, disallowed claims and collection of loans, this work has resulted in 
incalculable benefits derived from the factor of deterrence brought about through 
general knowledge that audits and investigations are being conducted. 

The increase in the estimated cost of this function results from increased audit 
activity in connection with the larger volume of management and disposal 
operations of the Corporation. Retirement costs under Public Law 854 for 
fiscal year 1958 are also included in the increase in this function. 
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Function 4. Program field operations 

Programs are carried out in the field primarily through 8 Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service commodity offices and 48 State agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation offices. Their functional operations consist of accounting for loans, 
inventories and costs, and the storage, management, and disposition of inventories 
of ‘all commodities. 

The amounts required by the CSS commodity offices during the fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 were determined in the same manner as for previous years. The 
operating budgets for these offices for the current fiscal year have also been 
prepared in this manner. The method used is based upon the monthly work 
status report. This report reflects the actual number of documents (freight bills, 
loading orders, notes, etc.) processed, and the actual man-days required for such 
processing for each office. The estimated program volume to be handled by each 
office was converted into the number of documents to be processed during each 
fiscal year. On the basis of experience, as reflected in the,work status report, the 
productivity rates expected to be attained were applied to the documents to be 
processed to determine the man-days required. This covered all of the expenses 
of these offices, except funds used for fixed operating costs such as supervisory 
personnel and costs other than personal services which were estimated on the 
basis of past experience. 

The amount of funds required for program field operations is directly related 
to the volume of program operations. The attached table I reflects the volume 
of program operations for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and table II reflects the 
volume in terms of man-years and financial requirements for program field 
operations. 

The major increase in the estimated cost of this function is to provide for 
the installation of improved accounting equipment in the CSS commodity offices, 
increased costs of rented office space, and increased costs applicable to the ASC 
State offices. Partially offsetting this increase is a decrease in the estimated 
workload cost for the CSS commodity offices in the fiscal year 1958, as compared 
with the fiscal year 1957. This change is primarily due to an estimated decrease 
in commodity loan and acquisition activity. The foregoing is explained in more 
detail under the heading ‘‘Increases and decreases,”’ for fiscal year 1958. Retire- 
ment costs under Public Law 854 for fiscal year 1958 are also included in the 
increase under this function. 


Mr. Wuirren. Your estimated need is $38,400,000 for the coming 
year. We will be glad to have your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Beacu. Sir, that figure is inclusive of a contingency reserve of 
$2,780,000, which follows the practice initiated by this committee of 
setting up a reserve to take care of the fluctuations and deviations 
from the estimate in the program, which are actually transpiring in 
the Corporation’s operations. The estimate itself is based on the 
workload, as we now see it, for crops which are not even planted. 
In fact, these are made approximately 18 months before this time. 

The history of the Corporation has been that it is impossible to 
estimate in advance what the actual volume of loans to be made will 
be, and what the volume of sales and other transactions will be. A 
simple change in policy can greatly affect the workload of the Cor- 
poration. The change in policy with respect to cotton sales was a 
good example of that. 

We have a tremendous paper workload as a result of the cotton 
sales program. 

The 1958 estimate is based on a system of production rates with 
respect to each of the documents we handle, that is at least as good 
as any rate we have ever accomplished to date. The rates for 1956 
showed an improvement of about 65 percent over the rate for 1952. 
Putting it another way, if we were asking for the money to finance 
the manpower to handle this job, as we did in 1956, with the same rate 
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of. production as we did it in 1952 it would take 65 percent more 
manpower. Part of that increase in efficiency is, of course, due to 
the large increase in the volume of work, but other major parts of it 
are due to the increases in effectiveness and efficiency we have been 
able to accomplish. 

In the explanatory notes there is a statement showing the specific 
program volume as to the number of documents we plan to handle 
and the carload lots of grain and cotton which we plan to handle, and 
the production rates for both fiscal years, 1957 and 1958. The big- 
gest part of the workload is in the handling of inventories; the main- 
taining of them and the acquisition and disposition of them. 


WORKLOAD OF CCC 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like for you to put in the record the work- 
load that you have had in 1957 and your expectations in 1958. 
(The information is as follows:) 


TABLE I.—Estimated volume of commodities, Commodity Credit Corporation price 
support and storage facility program, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


All commodities except Cotton (thousands of 
cotton (carlots) bales) 


1957 | 





I. Loan activity: 
A. Loans made_-- . ciiebed : 546, 890 501, 305 | 6, 494 | 
B. Loans repaid -....------ 207, 861 | 153, 011 | 2, 033 
C. Loans forfeited: | 
1. Warehouse stored . ail 150, 683 145, 121 6, 042 | 
2. Parm efered............ , eateke 187, 172 | 180, 263 | : 
Il. Inventory management: | | 
A. On hand beginning of fiscal year - _-__-- -| 1,074,620 | 1,006, 283 | 6, 800 | 


B. Additions: 
ie ee ooo cos cewek 58, 768 56, 516 
2. Purchase agreement deliveries 40, 946 44, 655 | 
. Forfeiture of collateral________- 337, 855 | 325, 384 6, 042 | 
. Exchanges. ----.-- : matinee wale aints 18, 000 18, 000 | ae 
. Transfers : 118,150 | = 105, 150 | 





Total additions._..._..._.__- = 573, 719 | 549, 705 6, 042 
C. Dispositions: | 
1. Sales wig Be a ee, 966 398, 348 | 6, 542 | 
2. Donations._--_- Se ‘ae : 36, 052 
3. Exchanges. -- pha catmi wend’ :, 18, 000 
4. Transfers -___- ke i si MilekaReabenilte ce 105, 150 


Total dispositions --__.___- 2, 056 | 557, 550 6, 542 


—_—_— 


| 1,006,283 | 998, 438 6, 300 


E. Reconcentrations_._..__..__.-. ‘ 426,000 | 386, 000 | 2, 100 | 


D. On hand end of fiseal year - 
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Mr. Bracu. Our estimate is we will require actually 5,418 man- 
years in fiscal 1958. Our estimate for this fiscal year is 5,624.8. The 
ulk of that is in the commodity offices—the large field offices. 


ELECTRONIC 





DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice you are requesting $870,885 for electronic 
data processing machines. What is the basis for that? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. We have over a period of time found that 
we can greatly improve the effectiveness of our operations by the 
use of electronic data processing machines. I would like to have Mr. 
McGregor comment on that. He is in charge of the commodity 
offices. 

Mr. McGregor. I will be glad to do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. McGregor. I would like to give you just a short background 
of some of my thinking in going into this automation program. I 
think we have gone into it with enthusiasm which is watered down 
by some Scotch caution. We have shown in our earlier testimony 
the substantial improvements in efficiency we have actually accom- 
plished. We believe we have about reached as far as we can go in 
this direction with existing equipment. Therefore, to improve effec- 
tiveness still further and to further reduce costs, we are planning the 
use of modern electronic data processing equipment. 

As you know, the Commodity Credit Corporation through the 
Commodity Stabilization Service administers the agricultural price- 
support and related programs. This requires daily business dealings 
with producers of agricultural commodities such as farmers, and also 
with vendors and warehousemen, common carriers and financial insti- 
tutions, exporters, foreign governments, and other Federal, State, and 
local government agencies. 

In the fiscal year 1956, loans made amounted to $3,016 million; 
loans repaid amounted to $538 million; loans outstanding at the end 
of the year were $2,285 million. 

The commodities acquired amounted to $3,723 million and the 
goods sold, that is, the cost value, amounted to $2,316 million. In- 
ventory at the end of the year was $5,972 million. 

In carrying out this program, about 48,000 examination reports, 
90,000 loading orders, 700,000 bills of lading, 650,000 freight bills, 
4% million warehouse receipts, 91,000 sales invoices, and countless 
other documents, had to be processed. In the cotton program alone 
loans were made on over 5,300,000 bales. Over 6,300,000 bales were 
acquired. Nearly 2 million bales were reconcentrated. Equity 
statements were furnished to producers on almost 1 million bales. 

Since cotton is accounted for on a bale-by-bale basis, recordkeeping 
reaches gigantic proportions in cotton. In order that the agency 
might more effectively and efficiently handle the workload, the pos- 
sibilities afforded by the use of automatic data, processing machines 
are being carefully explored. Although operations are mechanized 
to a large extent and conventional punchcard equipment is used in all 
canaananie offices, it appears that the installation of more advanced 
high-speed electronic equipment, primarily computers and related 
equipment, will result in improved service at reduced or comparable 
costs. 
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In evaluating the use of electronic computers, the following criteria 
were developed: First, can operating costs be reduced through the 
use of this equipment? Second, can better service be provided to the 
persons with whom we deal? Third, can more timely and more ac- 
curate records and reports be maintained? Fourth, can additional 
data be provided which would otherwise be too costly or time con- 
suming to provide? 

Although each commodity office is primarily responsible for the 
administration of its operation, overall policy guidance, coordination 
and control is provided by the Office of the Deputy Administrator for 
Operations of the Commodity Stabilization Service. Each commod- 
ity office must obtain the approval of the Deputy Administrator be- 
fore beginning a project study. Care is taken to avoid duplication of 
surveys among offices, and to inform all offices of progress made in 
other related projects, that is, by other commodity offices. 

If it is determined from the initial survey that an electronic system 
can provide improved service at comparable or less cost, problem 
definitions, procedural schematics, flow charts, data-storage require- 
ments, magnetic-tape requirements, and input and output require- 
ments are dev eloped. We send out invitations to all of the companies 
that manufacture this type of machine and those interested come to 
this meeting, which is a briefing conference, where all of the makers of 
this equipment must be in attendance. These companies are en- 
couraged to submit to our commodity office competitive proposals, 
which are evaluated in detail to determine whether the equipment 
can meet the required specifications and which equipment is best suited 
for the operation. Cost analysis is made to insure that the proposed 
cost of the system compares favorably with the cost of alternate 
methods, and with the equipment of competitive manufacturers. 

An electric computer has been installed in the Chicago commodity 
office. Electronic systems are on order for the Kansas City and 
New Orleans offices. The Dallas commodity office is currently ex- 
amining its operations to determine the feasibility of installing addi- 
tional electronic or mechanical equipment. The remaining four 
commodity offices are reviewing their mechanization programs to 
develop improved systems and procedures. However, it is too early 
to establish whether it will be determined that high-speed electronic 
data processing systems will be installed in those other offices. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be ample for the oral presentation. If 
you care to add to it you may. I would like to know how many 
machines you contemplate buying for the $870,000 and how much 
reduction the committee might make in funds for administrative 
personnel, or if that has been taken into consideration in the budgeted 
amounts that appear before us. 

Mr. McGregor. Yes. It has been considered. 

Mr. Waurirtren. You can put it in the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

A high-speed, medium-size electronic computer, the 1B M-—650, has been in- 
stalled in the Chicago commodity office. As additional tasks are converted to 
machine operation, other elements may be added to this system. 

The computer was installed primarily to handle periodic payments to ware- 
housemen. A considerable backlog had accumulated and it was determined that 


the backlog could be reduced and work kept current most efficiently through the 
use of a high-speed computer. At the time of installation, about 109,000 ware- 
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house receipts were on hand for which storage charges had to be computed. 
With conventional equipment, the time required for processing these documents 
would be 4,000 man-hours at an average cost of $2.50 per hour, or a total cost of 
$10,000. However, through the use of the computer the work was completed 
in 1,600 man-hours, thereby saving $6,000 in salary expense. Since this work is 
done quarterly, considerable savings can be expected each year. Furthermore, 
yarehousemen are now receiving the invoices for verification within 10 days after 
the end of the quarter. This provides improved service over manual handling. 

In addition to this operation the Chicago office is also settling loading orders 
through the use of the computer. The production rate for that part of the 
loading order settlements which can be converted to a computer routine is ex- 
pected to increase from 2.7 to 40.0 per man-day. However, since the policing 
of the associated documents must still be performed manually, that part of. the 
work will not be substantially changed. 

Another operation which the Chicago office is converting to a computer routine 
involves the computation of transit adjustments on movements and transfers of 
grain. Although the changeover is not yet complete it is anticipated that 
3,862 man-days will be saved each year for an estimated monetary saving of 
$52,937. These are only a few of the operations which it has been determined 
that the Chicago office can profitably perform on the computer. 

In November 1955, the Kansas City office undertook a project to study all 
phases of price support loan and purchase agreement programs and to recommend 
possible improvements. A detailed analysis of the operation indicated that the 
use of an automatic data processing system would provide greater service to the 
producer and to the public, achieve greater efficiency and economy of operations, 
and strengthen administrative controls. The use of an electronic system preserves 
the concept of a decentralized loan program but permits centralized accounting, 
relieving the county and State offices of burdensome recordkeeping and reporting 
requirements. 

In August 1956, after an extensive survey of county, State, and commodity 
office operations in the Kansas City area, approval was given for the installation 
of a Univae file computer. It was estimated that the equipment could be installed 
in about 12 months. The lead time involved was considered necessary to provide 
ample time for the conversion of the operation from the existing system to one 
compatible with an electronic system. In this process it is necessary to break 
down each operation into simple machine routines and transcribe the functions 
into machine language. Each program must be carefully tested to insure com- 
plete accuracy. Since one of the primary features of this equipment is that an 
entire operation can be completed without human intervention, complete pre- 
testing of routines is necessary to insure the reliability of the data. 

The following are a few of the benefits expected from the use of an electronic 
system: 

(1) The elimination of multiple records at the county and State office level. 

(2) The elimination of many recurring reports by State and county offices. 

(3) The elimination of many detail loan schedules. 

(4) The high-speed verification of loans, interest rates, charges, ete. 

(5) The reconciliation of certain inventory data. 

(6) Increased speed and accuracy of operations. 

The estimated cost of the equipment to be installed is $136,680 per year. 
However, it is anticipated that there will be a saving of 86 man-years which 
currently cost $222,780 per year. If it is determined that the program can 
economically and efficiently be converted to a computer operation on a nation- 
wide basis, an approximate savings of $1,111,000 would result on a program 
volume comparable to that of 1955. As additional operations are converted to 
this equipment additional man-year savings may be expected. In addition to 
these monetary savings more accurate and faster service will be provided to the 
public. 

Analysis of cotton loan acceptance operation, reconcentration procedures, re- 
payments, acquisitions, cataloging and sales operations indicates that 200 clerical 
positions can be eliminated by replacing conventional punchcard equipment with 
tape-fed high-speed electronic equipment. Therefore, early in 1956, an order was 
placed for an IBM-—705 electronic data processing system. It is anticipated that 
the equipment will not be installed until January 1, 1958, although the approxi- 
mate rental cost of the equipment is $664,200 for 1 year; savings in personnel 
should offset most or all of the cost. Also, improved service will be provided to 
the producer and to the public. 

The use of such electronic equipment is considered necessary in this office since 
all cotton operations are handled through the New Orleans commodity office and 
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cotton must be accounted for on a bale-by-bale basis. The estimated program 
volume for fiscal year 1958 indicates that loans will be made on 5,924,000 bales, 
4,340,000 bales will be acquired, 1,900,000 bales will be reeconcentrated; 4.5 million 
bales will be disposed of, and 6,139,000 bales will be in inventory at the end of 
the year. 

Some specific advantages of this use of the IB M-—705 system in this operation 
are as follows: 

1. Time will be saved in processing loan records because of the tremendous 
speeds of input, operation, and output and, because the use of magnetic tape 
eliminates 93 percent of the separate procedure steps currently necessary in cotton 
Joan acceptance procedures, 

2. Filing space requirement will be reduced by 95 percent through the use of 
magnetic tapes in place of puncheards. 

3. Space requirement for clerical personnel will be reduced since a number of 
positions will be abolished. 

4. Acquisitions will be processed much more rapidly. 

5. Complex procedures which must now be closely supervised will be executed 
quickly and accurately by self-checking equipment, thereby, insuring accuracy of 
the operation and releaving supervisory personnel for other assignments. 

6. Loan records will be maintained with no additional time for preparation. 

In addition to those benefits it has been determined that little difficulty will be 
encountered if program volume decreases to the point where electronic equipment 
can no longer be justified. If such a situation devlops, the operation can be re- 
converted to a conventional puncheard operation with the assurance that all in- 
formation will be accurately preserved. 

The Dallas office has received approval to undertake a project to develop a 
system to maintain inventories on a completely current basis. They have 
determined that an electronic data processing system can: 

(1) Provide immediate information relative to inventory availability to speed 
disposition. 

(2) Blend the grain, select the appropriate receipts, tonnage carrier, and routing. 

(3) Audit freight bills, and 

(4) Maintain general and subsidiary ledgers, cost records, produce loading, 
and settlements, ete. 

The project has not been completed, and therefore no determination has been 
made concerning the appropriate equipment for the operation. <A cost-benefit 
relationship must be determined before a decision will be made relative to the 
installation of electronic equipment or the extension of conventional equipment. 

Through the use of electronic data processing systems it is anticipated that the 
Commodity Stabilization Service can provide improved service. to the public, 
exert more effective control over its operations, and develop important data for 
management. Despite the relatively high cost of the equipment, savings re- 
sulting from a reduction in personnel requirements should substantially offset 
the cost. To review, the cost of the three systems which the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service has installed or is planning to install is as follows: 


Chicago commodity office_-___- 5 ol lie aT li Tal AE a $48, 900 
Kansas City commodity office__....-..-. aie ater sins Tecdiaienins sd ciiteedcnn REE 
New Orleans commodity office Sani Rattan ihe ws ae CAR PRE Te 


Currently, the Chicago office anticipates savings of approximately $10,000 
per yéar in periodic payments to warehousemen and $52,000 per year in the 
computation of transit losses and adjustments. In addition, substantial reduc- 
tions of costs are expected in handling loading order settlements and in interna 
accounting operations when the transition of these activities to the electronic 
computer is completed. In all probability, other functions of the office will be 
converted at a later date. 

A saving of $222,000, which is anticipated in the Kansas City office, will more 
than offset the cost of equipment in that office. In New Orleans approximately 
200 clerical positions are expected to be abolished for a saving of $600,000 to 
$700,000, an amount which will substantially offset the cost of that installation. 
Additional savings will be achieved through a reduction in file space requirements, 
forms requirements, rental of conventional equipment and related supplies and 
services. 

In conjunction with the electronic data processing program, the Commodity 
Stabilization Service is also emphasizing other areas of management improvement 
Systems and procedures are constantly being examined and reviewed so that un- 
necessary operations and duplication of effort can be eliminated. Mechanization 
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programs are being. carried on to determine areas where conventional equipment 
can be utilized hrough a coordinated program we expect to provide better 
service to the public and, at the same time, reduce costs to the Government, ‘ 


WORLD MARKETS 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, there is one thing I think I should ask 
Mr. Daniels, who is sales manager of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, who has been with us but has not appeared in the record. We 
followed Mr. Daniels in Western Europe last fall. Our paths did 
not exactly cross but in that connection we came back and made a 
report on our visits with the trades people in Western Europe. | It 
was our belief that the people were disturbed about our soil bank,and 
other efforts to dry up American production, on the basis that if;we 
did not carry on in future vears we would not be a constant source of 
supply. And folks in business want us to stay a source of supply. 

Mr. McLarn. They are a little more optimistic than some on ,this 
side that we were getting the job done; are they not? 

Mr. Wuirren. They were definitely of the opinion that we might 
end up reducing our production to the point where they might, have 
to look somewhere else if they wanted the same kind of cotton; or 
the same kind of wheat, or the same kinds of other commodities on 
the same basis. We ns the privilege of reading your report, Mr. 
Daniels. Will vou tell the committee a little bit about your findings 
and what the general situation was? 

Mr. Dantes. As you know, Mr. Chairman, my trip to Europe 
was made primarily to survey ‘the cash markets of E urope and, to 
see what we could do to broaden the distribution of the commodities 
that come into the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
It became obvious to me very quickly that we cannot talk about 
Europe from a business point of view as a unit. We must divide 
Europe into 3 or 4 different economic units for the purpose of distri- 
bution. In other words, the Benelux countries and other countries 
of northern Europe which have recovered now have a very vital 
economy and their money is on a sound basis. Those people are in a 
position to trade, and they are trading for dollars. This dollar 
market is keenly competitive. We must compete with other countries 
who have agricultural surpluses and are seeking to sell them in this 
market. 

Moving into the Mediterranean countries, countries such as Greece 
and Spain and parts of Italy, we find a different market condition. 
Here we find countries in a position where their economies are divided. 
They can purchase certain amounts of their commodities for dollars 
and yet they are in need of some type of economic aid from this 
country. It is a rather delicate operation, in working with those 
countries, to be sure that we are using the right tools, so to speak, 
to do the right job; that we are not giving them the commodities 
when we might be selling them commodities. 

We have to pay more attention to the development of those coun- 
tries so that we can switch our programs as their economies permit 
that switch. 

Then, of course, we have the satellite countries, where there is ¢ 
great deal of study being given by our Government on just which is 
the best approach to move our commodities into the satellites. I 
personally did not get into any of the countries behind the curtain, 
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so all I can speak of is on the basis of discussions I had with traders 
in Western Europe. 

Mr. Wuirren. We made a further comment in our report on this 
visit to the effect that we might resurvey our method of selling 
competitively for dollars. At present we offer, as we did in cotton, 
the whole amount of cotton which we had on hand, which we could 
see was far more than all the buyers would buy. As I have pointed 
out, we had to put a floor beneath which you would not sell and you 
put the floor so high that Congress was required to reduce your floor 
in the so-called competitive sale. With the floor there it is not exactly 
a competitive sale, unless you take the price rise, and sell as circum- 
stances require, which I presume you will do. 

However, it still leaves the Government of the United States 
somewhat in the position of price fixing, because we offer the total 
amount and then upset the rest of the world by saying that we will 
take 25 cents less in the case of cotton. In the case of any other 
commodity the same thing will apply. That still leaves you to a 
degree setting these prices artificially by your determination in the 
Corporation. 

Now if on the other hand—and I am trying to develop the approach 
I originally made in trying to get you to move into truly competitive 
sales—if you offered limited quantities, and determined yourself the 
periods and the quantities you offered, and if you accepted bids on it, 
then your buyers in world trade would be setting world prices. 

For instance, if Anderson-Clayton were interested in maintaining: 
and I use their name by way of illustration—a world price level at a 
certain point, all they would have to do would be to buy your offering 
at that point, and they could hold their own umbrella. I mention 
that because there is a lot to be thought of, if this thing levels off, as 
to whether it is more advantageous to let buyers regulate world prices 
and sell your goods, and sell them truly competitively, which means 
offering them in limited lots and taking the bids, as against offering 
them in huge quantities where you will not sell it all and for which 
you have a flat price below which you will not go. I do not mean to 
harp on it, but 1 wonder if you found any indications along that line. 
We felt we did. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Chairman, I found generally speaking that the 
buyers in Europe were interested in two things—price stability and 
a continuous dependable source of supply. By price stability I mean 
prices which do not fluctuate over a wide range in a short period of 
time. I also found, that in doing this job of world distribution of 
our commodities we must be rather careful that we do not hurt people 
with one hand more than we help them with the other. 

In other words, we are helping many countries that we are also 
competing with; for example, the near eastern countries like Turkey 
and Greece. So we must realize, regardless of the system we use, the 
world economy will make it necessary for us to be sure we do not dump 
our commodities on world markets. 

Mr. Wuirten. Let me interrupt to say that, so far as I know, no- 
body on this committee ever urged dumping; but, since the word is 
used here, I would like to say that I think it has been agreed, at 
least in the last year and a half, that you cannot sell anything in 
world trade unless you sell it competitively. 

Mr. Dantets. That is true. 


Mr. Wuirren. And as long as we limit our offerings and our sales 
to our normal share of world markets, or that share which we enjoyed 
in normal times, and we sell it for what it will bring, which is what 
every other competing country does, then there is no sound basis for 
any criticism of United States policy. 

That does not mean your competitors do not try to talk you into 
holding your commodities, and it does not mean that vested inter- 
national American interests will not try to talk the Department into 
holding it out so they can sell the production in Mexico and other 
places. But, the sale of your share, to the extent of our normal share 
of world markets, certainly does not need to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the word ‘‘dumping”’ at all, in my judgment. 

Mr. Dantes. We did move into world markets, as you know, and 
sold from January through the 1st of December something around 
7% million bales of cotton. At the time when we started this program 
we did seek to be competitive in the world market. We have kept a 
graph showing the prices at which we started and the prices at which 
we finished. We finished with prices just about or a little bit higher, 
or just about the same I should say as the prices we started with, and 
we did this without demoralizing world prices. So, as you say, we 
cannot be accused of dumping. 

We can take credit for that type of merchandising, and for feeding 
into the market what the market would take at prices that were 
competitive. That is a type of merchandising that we are doing not 
only with cotton but with all of our commodities and we find that 
we are not only stabilizing world markets with this system of mer- 
chandising but we are able in many cases to strengthen markets. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I will not belabor this record with repeating it, the 
report I made as chairman of the subcommittee is to be found on 
page 22 of the hearings we had with the Secretary of Agriculture on 
February 26, 1957, and also in volume | of our hearings. 

I would like to point out one other thing in connection with our visit 
there. It was pointed out to us that the United States by and large is 
not getting any share of the increased world consumption of tobacco. 
It struck me, and it is a part of our report, that we are offering tobacco 
on world markets on a 90 percent, or domestic support level. By.doing 
that we are really holding an umbrella over foreign expansion in tobacco 
production and are going right down the road we went down for 5 or 6 
years in connection with cotton, which resulted in a 35 percent 
decrease in cotton acreage and a tremendous expansion in world 
production of cotton. 

We made that report to the Congress and made it avaialble to the 
Department. 1am in hopes, Mr. Secretary, and you too, Mr. Daniels, 
that attention will be given in the Department’s recommendations to 
the Congress to this finding, and an effort made to find out just what 
the facts are. We hope some of your economists and others will give 
thorough study to the question as to where this tobacco situation is 
going unless we change our policy and make Commodity Credit 
Corporation holdings of tobacco available to world markets com- 
petitively. 

Otherwise we will end up with nothing but the domestic market, 
if I am any judge of trends and of the policy we are now following. 
The best proof of that is what did happen to cotton. 


87767—57—pt. 434 
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Mr. Danrets. I am glad to advise you and the other members of 
the committee that we are now on a competitive bid basis in world 
markets on our inventory of 1950 and prior years. By getting that 
cotton out of the way we are in a position to move more aggressively 
into the forward years. In a similar manner we are on our way on a 
competitive bid basis in world markets with our tobacco inventory. 

Mr. Wuirren. I appreciate these comments. We take pride on 
this committee in having created the position you hold, Mr. Daniels. 
We did not put you in the job, but the fact that you were put in the 
job was thoroughly satisfactory to us. I think we should say that 
at the places we visited in Europe they were all pleased with your 
visit and highly commended you for your knowledge of your job 
and for the way you approached it. We took a little pleasure in 
the fact that you had made quite a nice showing, judging by what 
the people there told us. 

We do recognize that as a sales manager you in turn have to sell 
what is made available to you by the Board ‘of Directors of the Cor- 
poration. Naturally that puts some limitations on your freedom. 
But I think you have done a fine job, as well as the Department people 
who work with you in this field. It is a pleasure to have this report. 

Mr. Dantes. May I say to you that I and my associates deeply 
appreciate the confidence you have placed in us and the remarks you 
have placed in the record. 

Mr. McLain. Might I say that we agree pretty much with your 
statement here that the only way you can sell these items is get it on 
the basis of competitive world price. While we have the good fortune, 
or the misfortune to meet occasionally with some earnest competitors 
who sell commodities like wheat and other things, I think we have 
been able to convince them by and large that we have not been un- 
reasonable in what we are doing in the last 18 months, even though 
they do a lot of squawking in some instances. Certainly it is the eur- 
rent policy of the Board of Directors, and everybody else around 
there, including the Manager and Administrator, to continue this 
approach, which is the only thing that can be done. That is what 
we plan to do. 

Mr. Wuitten. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuaut. When we sell Commodity Credit stocks on the 
world market at a competitive price, I think that is doing the thing 
that Congress had always intended. I have tried to review some of 
the old legislation. I think it was the intention of the Congress to 
try to provide a vehicle by which we could fight for our competitive 
position in world trade. 

I noticed the statement where we are talking about the impairment 
of the loss and gains due to Commodity Credit where the impair- 
ment for cotton shows an increase of $67 million, and I want right 
at the outset to say that I have no quarrel with that figure at all, 
because I assume that a good share of that is brought about because 
of our fight for position in the competitive world market, Is that 
correct? 

Mr, McLain, That is right. 
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SALE OF CORN BY CCC 


Mr. MarsHAuu. Now, the item above that, we have corn, quite a 
small percentage of our corn in Commodity Credit stocks goes into 
the world market; is that correct, or isn’t it? 

Mr. McLaw. A very small percentage compared to cotton or 
wheat, for instance, of the total production, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. MARSHALL. ‘So just contrary from the cotton pic ture, the corn 
picture loss is largely because of loss sustained by disposal of corn on 
the domestic market? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. MarsHauu. While | haven’t followed the trend as close as I 
would like, hasn’t our domestic wheat. price followed pretty close to 
the loan price? I mean by that that it hasn’t dropped materially 
below? 

Mr. McLain. Since we inaugurated our new export sales program, 
taking wheat out of the free market rather than out of our stocks, it 
has moved it up quite considerably. 

Of course, the other factor that we have to remember, Mr. Mar- 
shall, with wheat, we have a marketing quete control on wheat and 
as you know we do not have on corn. In fact, we don’t even have 
legislation to do it because Congress wisely has decided it would be 
impractical to carry it out. 

That fact plus the new export policy that we have for wheat and 
the fact that we have had a tremendous movement of wheat under 
this new policy in the last 12 months (we are going to have this fiscal 
year in excess of 450 million bushels moved) has all supported a high 
domestic price for wheat. 

Mr. Marswauu. Which is again, I think, brought out to some 
extent in the impairment figures of wheat 

In comparing this with corn, there has been in the past year or so 
quite a wide difference between the commercial corn price and the 
loan price of commodity credit on corn, has there not? 

Mr. McLain. Every time the supply for a year—looking back 
through this program to the beginning, and you can check this— 
every time the current year’s production is much in excess of the 
current year’s demands, and you don’t have a high percentage of it 
eligible for price support, then at harvest time, of course, we see a 
pretty substantial downturn in price. 

The reason we didn’t have that this last fall, in my judgment, was 
because we put this $1.25 support level under all corn, which some 
people disagreed with, and frankly I think in the long pull it is the 
wrong approach but we had a good reason for doing it, we thought. 

Even though we have had a carryover stock increase of from three 
to four hundred million bushels, our cash market price at Chicago, 
for instance, up until about 30 days ago was higher than it was a 
year ago. 

In recent weeks it has gone the other way a little bit, but with a 
carryover like we have, the market price recognizes the fact we have 
a floor under all corn prices in this country. That is, I think, about 
the answer to it. 

We, of course, must recognize, as Mr. Anderson pointed out here, 
that with the low allotments that we have this year and with the 
compliance that we aren’t sure of yet, and with the fact that a lot 
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of farmers thought they were going to get new legislation for corn, 
which they didn’t get, we may have an expanded acreage that at 
this time the figures don’t show; that is, the early estimates that we 
had of production may not turn out that way. 

If that should happen with the low allotments, in my judgment 
there will be lots of corn that will not be eligible for corn and it could 
be a depressant on our market. 

Mr. Marswatu. Taking these figures that we have which you have 
presented to us, domestic cotton price has been comparatively stable, 
has it not? 

Mr. McLain. The domestic cotton price hasn’t varied materially. 

Mr. MarsHatu. And the loss that we have taken has been prin- 
cipally for a fight for our share of the world market. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, these losses are going to show up more 
and more as we move along here with the expanded volume on cotton 
that we are moving, as you well realize. The important thing is that 
this is impairment in 1956 and 1955. It goes back a year earlier than 
that. In other words, the heavy end of this cotton program has not 
shown up; a year later it would show quite a considerably different 
relation. 

Mr. Marswaty. Would this be the 1956 crop year? 

Mr. McLain. Fiscal year ending last July 1, which—— 

Mr. Beracu. Actually the loss on cotton during the fiscal year 1957 
through February is $373 million. 

Mr. MarsHatt. So actually, then, my original assumption on this 
basis, that we were losing this $66 million because it was moving in 
the world trade, is not right? 

Mr. Beacu. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsnaiu. That was the year before you moved it? 

Mr. Bracu. That is correct, but that is in connection with the 
million-bale sale that occurred between January and April of 1956. 
The biggest part of the sale of cotton has transpired since that time 
and most of the results were beginning to show in the fiscal year 1957. 


CCC CORN STOCKS COMPARED TO TOTAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. MarsHa.u. This corn thing has been something that bothered 
me considerably, Mr. Secretary. I realize that corn is an entirely 
different commodity in its matter of handling than these other com- 
modities and always has been—a high percentage of it that was dis- 
posed of on the domestic market—and there is not much possibility 
of building up an export trade to take care of quantities of corn. 

But, on the other hand, the Government has had in its hands of 
Commodity Credit stocks a considerable proportion of the domestic 
corn production; has it not? 

About what percentage would that be? 

Mr. McLain. At the end of this marketing year—that is October 1, 
which would be the end of this marketing year—we will have in 
total—that is, stocks would be in the neighborhood of a billion and a 
quarter, which would be roughly a third of the year’s production. 

All of that won’t be in our hands. We will have im our hands in 
excess of a billion bushels or $1,100,000, about in that order, which 
as you know the crop estimate indicated we would raise 3 billion 
bushels in 1957 if we had average weather. 
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Mr. MarsHatt. With the control of that much of the corn in Com- 
modity Credit stocks, with the Government holding that proportion 
of our corn production, what prevents the Government from having 
a monopoly on corn, so to speak, and forcing the price up to the loan 
price? 

Mr. Mclain. Again I say to you that with this $1.25 loan that we 
had in 1956, we pretty well established a floor under corn prices. The 
Chicago cash market has not dropped, only for just about a week, be- 
low $1.30 with a crop that was one of the highest on record and with 
a carryover the highest it has ever been on record. I think it has not 
oe operating too badly, even though I would like to see corn prices 
righer. 

I think if we had not put this $1.25 loan under all corn, we could 
very easily have seen the Chicago cash market drop another 15 to 25 
cents a bushel, which would have been reflected on the farm price to 
anyone that didn’t want to take advantage of the loan; and, as you 
know, we have a lot of people that never have taken advantage of the 
loan and aren’t interested in it. 

They would rather sell and not be bothered with it. 

Mr. Marsua.u. In selling corn, because of the danger of it going 
out of condition, part of your determination has been age? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 


CONDITION OF CORN 


Mr. MarsHauu. However, do you have any way that you can 
differentiate between the two, between the corn that has actually 
gone out of condition and that that you have felt there was danger of 
going out of condition? 

Mr. McLain. In every county office, and this is tabulated by 
States and we even have it nationally, we have the record of the 
amount of corn of each crop year that we have in our bins. Of course 
when we get it into a warehouse, it loses its identity as you well know, 
because it is commingled when it gets into a warehouse. 

Under the current movement that we inaugurated starting last 
December, our instructions to our county committees were that as we 
reconcentrate it and try to make bin space available for the new take- 
over, to move the oldest corn and also any corn that they thought 
would not keep or that was in danger of not keeping, it has been our 
policy continually to try to keep the old corn on its way to where we 
are going. 

If we are going for export, if we are going into a drought program 
or wherever we are going, we would like to move the old stocks. 

At the same time, we have corn of later years sometimes that for 
various reasons, high moisture or something else, that we have to 
move because it just. gets into condition that it isn’t desirable to 
keep it. 

Of course, we have orders out all the time that that kind of corn 
shall be moved immediately when the county committees find it. 

Preferably it is sold locally, that type of corn, because it has less 
effect on the market, and we feel that the producers out there at 
the local level ought to have the first chance to buy it. 

Mr. MarsHatu. About what percentage of the corn that you 
dispose of goes as sample grade corn? 
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Mr. McLain. We can furnish those figures for you. It is a very 
small percentage. We can supply them for the record. Do you 
want to just report on these, John? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Marshall, for the State of Minnesota I will give 
you the percentage first for the grades of corn moving from bin sites, 
from January 1 through April 5, 1957. These figures are as follows: 
32 percent of the corn graded No. 1, 38 percent graded No. 2, 12 
percent graded 3, 8 percent graded 4, 4 percent graded 5, and 6 percent 
graded sample. The total number of cars of corn was 11,566. 

Mr. Marsa. In the handling of corn, isn’t that a remarkably 
good record, that there has been as little of the corn that you have 
disposed of that has gone into the sample grade category? 

Mr. Dean. I would say certainly yes. 

Mr. McLain. This is a result, Mr. Marshall, in my judgment, of an 
improved morale in our county offices in a lot of the areas where we 
didn’t have it. This may not apply everywhere, but in general this 
is true. 

Mr. Dean. And, Mr. Marshall, I would like to back up to yesterday 
when we were talking about competitive rates of corn at the county 
level. We talked in terms of the old policy of selling at the higher of 
the local market price or the terminal price backed off. We changed 
the policy to begin with in Minnesota. We asked for a report from 
Minnesota to begin with on the actual operation. 

On the corn as the county committee determined that this bin site 
here was in danger of going out of condition or had gone out of condi- 
tion, they gave publie notice, saying here is the bin, the number of 
the bin, and the quantity of corn. 

They gave a reasonable length of time to disseminate the informa- 
tion so if all of us were interested, we could submit a bid. The policy 
that we started on in Minnesota, which we gave the State office, was 
don’t go below the terminal backedoff price, but don’t be a willing 
seller at the minimum, because if you do then all your corn will move 
at the minimum price. Try at all times to sell above the minimum 
price. 

At Alden, Minn., the county committee put up a bin of sample 
erade corn for sale. The terminal backedoff price which was supplied 
to the Minnesota county office through the State office on the day of 
the sale was 93% cents a bushel, which would have been the price if 
Mr. Cole had picked up that corn and sold it because he would have 
used the terminal backedoff price. 

But actually the corn was sold at the local level at $1.06 per bushel, 
and the bids ranged from a low of 96 cents all the way to $1.06, so the 
county people sold this particular bin at $1.06. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Do you have a record—you have read your record. 
Do you have that all compiled by States at the present time? 

Mr. Dean. I can only give it to you for Ohio and Minnesota. We 
can make it available for the record by location. 

Mr. MarsHauu. As long as you have it prepared for Ohio and 
Minnesota, I wonder if that could be submitted for the record? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Sale of corn at bin sites—competitive bids— Minnesota and Ohio 


Minimum 
acceptable Price at whic! 
Location Grade Prices bid | price sold 
(per bushel) | (per bushel) (per bushel) 
(terminal 
backed off) 


Sample 








Olenville, Minn Grade No, 5...-..-| 





Harland, Minn Sample. -.-.... 
ide acterekakeaukaen : 


Ss MRIs con ccanscecacete 


Shelby County, Ohio aie tl a 3068 
Franklin County, Ohio-_--._-_-- WOO Diciiecacsoetann . 32 . 32 
Sandusky County, Ohio...........| Sample___._...-- , . 3095 
Cranford County, Ohio oe oni : . 30245 
Van Wert County, Ohio no mgt en 4 | . 30 
Wayne County, Ohio__.__. howd No. 5. = ; 42 | . 3006 
Wayne County, Ohio , Pacha | ; . 3006 
Fulton County, Ohio ...-| Sample..._.- | -29 | . 2747 
Erie County, Ohie_____._.....--- Beet iene 25 | . 247 
Coshocton County, Ohio___._-_- a ere eee . 36 . 2606 
Pareding County, Ohio = ba . 25 . 2347 





Wk beet te eet et eet et eet fet et et 


Mr Marsnatt. Mr. Chairman, I think those figures should be 
impressive. Now, as far as this corn is concerned, some people, 
Mr. Secretary, have looked at the total amount of corn and said in 
the total amount of corn we are talking about 55 million of corn that 
has gone out of condition and has spoiled. 

That is not true because it is only this very small percentage of 
that total amount that has. 

Now, what is your policy concerning the movement of this corn 
for feed purposes into the drought area? 

Mr. McLain. You are talking about the emergency drought 
Federal program where we are selling grain at the market price? 

Mr. Marsa... Yes. 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Berger is familiar with that. I think he could 
comment on it probably. 

Mr. Bercer. The corn that we are selling on drought certificates— 
we do sell the corn at the going market price and we have been selling 
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the quality corn that the buyer wants, because in the original drought 
feed program that is the way we announced it to the public. We not 
only sell corn, we sell corn, barley, oats, and sorghum grains, all four, 
whichever one they want, at the going market price. 

Mr. MarsHatu. If a man, a purchaser says that he wants No. 2 
corn, you sell him No. 2 corn, and do you make an effort then to 
dispose of the older stocks of No. 2 corn. 

Mr. Bereer. Because we are moving the older stocks, the stocks 
that we feel there are the most chances of their going out of condition 
first, yes. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. So the answer to that is, yes; vou do try to dispose 
of your old stocks? 

Mr. Bercer. I would say not as much the age, Congressman, as 
the condition, because it isn’t always the oldest corn that is the corn 
that is in the worst condition. 

It may be some corn that has been there only 1 or vars. It is 
the quality of the corn and the condition of the corn a the time 
that determines that. 

Mr. MarsHauu. In Minnesota, of course, it is a State that I am 
closer to the situation. Do your records show the amount of corn 
that you have disposed, which has been shipped into the terminal 
of what the grading of that corn has been? 

Mr. McLarty. We could get it. You mean the corn that has 
moved to Minneapolis, for instance, how it is graded? 


CORN PRODUCTION AS’ TO STATES 


Mr. MarsuHauu. I would like to know the corn that has been han- 
dled through the Minneapolis office, commodity office, the amount of 
corn that has gone in there, the grade of the corn that the Minneapolis 
office shows. 

Mr. McLarn. Over how long a period of time? 

Mr. Marsua.u. Last year. 

Mr. McLarty. It will take some work to get it, but it can be gotten, 
I am sure. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. I don’t want to hold up the record if you don’t 
have it here. 

Mr. Danrets. I think John can help you. 

Mr. Dean. I can only help you from January 1 to date. I don’t 
have any record for the past year. 

Mr. Marsuauu. If you can supply that for the record, I would 
appreciate your doing it. If it is a matter of going to Minneapolis 
and getting it, I would like to know for my own personal satisfaction. 

Mr. McLain. We have it here as Mr. Dean indicates by commod- 
ity office since January 1, since this current movement has been going 
on, and this has been the heavy volume that has been going on since 
December. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I would like that in the record. If you keep it on 
a calendar-year basis, from January 1 on, and for your last year, if 
you keep it on a fiscal- -year basis, I would like the last fiscal yea 

Mr. Duan. The only figure I have, Mr. Marshall, is from Seats 1. 

Mr. McLain. The only thing we have in here is since January 1. 
If you want us to go back to the other fiscal year, we would have to 
go back and do some more work. 
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Mr. MarsnHatv. If you have it from January 1, that is what I 
want. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Berger has shown me a report which he has 
which is cumulative from January 1 to date, and rather than having 
the information suggested down here, I would just like this table 
placed in the record. 

Mr. Warren. That will be placed in the record. 

(The report is as follows: ) 





1 


| | | 
| Ken- | Minnesota| Percent | Total 
tucky j 


Grade Illinois | Iowa | Indiana | Ohio Michigan 
j 


| 

5, 327 314| 86 111 0 | | 32 | 18,033 
5,778 "390 | 91 154 0 | 3, 628 | 38 | 22,187 
1, 852 3¢ 53 0 " 560 | 12} 6,690 
1, 240 56 0 : 8| 4.4% 
617 34 0 4| 2029 
844 5 16 0 6| 3,589 


15,658 | 4, 424 0 | ; 100 | 56, 948 





MANAGEMENT OF CCC INVENTORIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Before I forget it, in our report for the appropria- 
tion bill for 1956, we wrote a provision requiring semiannual reports 
on the holdings of Commodity Credit Corporation with regard to 
certain commodities and the amount of accumulated storage and other 
information. 

I would like to have those two reports put in the record at this point. 

(The reports are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1967. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN CANNON: In connection with the management of inven- 
tories of the Commodity Credit Corporation, the House Report (H. Rept. 303, 
84th Cong.) on the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration 
appropriation bill, 1956, contains a reporting requirement as follows: 

‘In order that Congress may be kept currently advised of progress made on this 
problem, it is requested that a semiannual report be submitted to the appropriate 
committees, showing (1) the quantity and inventory value of commodities on 
hand which have not been offered for sale in world trade on a competitive basis, 
and (2) the storage charges on all commodities which have been held by the 
Corporation for more than 18 months.” 

In response to this request there is attached the third semiannual report which 
includes the following statements: 

(1) Approximate storage charges on all commodities which have been in CCC 
price-support inventory for 18 months or more as of December 31, 1956. 

(2) Quantity and inventory value of price-support commodities on hand as of 
December 31, 1956, which have not been offered for sale in world trade on a 
competitive basis during the period July 1 through December 31, 1956. 

An identical letter has been sent to Senators Allen J. Ellender, Carl Hayden, 
Milton R. Young, Richard B. Russell, and Congressman Harold D. Cooley. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. McLarn, Assistant Secretary. 
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Approximate storage charges on all commodities which have been in CCC price- 
support inventory for 18 months or more as of Dec. 31, 1956 


Quantity in 
inventory 


Approximate 
accumulated 





Commodity Unit for 18 storage and 

months handling 

or more ! costs since 
acquisition 2 
NS oa Bt ae eestnben as oka . ‘ase Bushel..| 374, 042, 715 $48, 053, 213 
Wheat. jalbetanainan > do_. 558, 513, 310 169, 497, 519 
Os ir cuicicarag is idiietabiitardnvcecdsntteinobane Pound... 437, 352 3, 316 
Wool... aicsiieiinesa tated i ‘ ila 73, 244, 115 2, 024, 486 
Cotton linters..._...-_____- : ..d0_. 66, 229, 140 800, 911 
ER ee ae ae ..do.. 267, 447, 268 1, 078, 476 
ails tai neqratiigiatinlratied-ewninselibrnatesie Gallon..| 719, 303 44, 478 

Seeds, hay, and pasture... _.__. | Pound... 77, 207 | 733 | 

eee A Si ee a ee 221, 503, 132 


! Based on accounting records in Fiscal Division, CSS. 











Approximate 
storage costs 
for 6 months 
July- 
December 
1956 % 


$8, 977, 026 
46, 881, 606 
736 

457, 044 
165, 708 

93, 072 

8, 634 

138 





56, 584, 014 


? Represents cost of one “‘in’’ charge and storage charge for number of months commodity assumed to be 





in inventory, based on averages of rates provided in uniform grain storage agreement or in other contracts 
with private warehousemen, and including an approximation of costs of any Government-owned facilities 
involved. The assumed length of time in storage is based upon use of average acquisition dates, and use of 
“first-in, first-out’’ for commingled commodities. 

3 Represents storage charge only for 6 months based on averages of prevailing rates, 


Quantity and inventory value of price support commodities on hand as of Dec. 31, 
1956, which have not been offered for sale in world trade on a competitive basis 
during the period July 1 through Dec. 31, 1956 

















Commodity | Unit of Quantity 38 Value 
measure 
sai es |- bs 
| Thousands Thousands 
 iiiinateniihancaae des Cae een |; [eee 21, 753 | 1 $1, 139 
 . mee ssid dipsinestuiesaio ia a 10, 636 | 1 685 
eh es nid aemibiynetbs-es ee tes) ed bs ein boas i tdciin 131 | 1104 
Cottonseed oil, refined _____- aoe si iiscnel 33 26 
Flaxseed). : | Bushel_-____| 10 | 34 
Linseed oil _- stoe | Pound..-._-| 41 26 
Se he stein ea aaa Ehime 267, 426 | 4 20, 783 
Turpentine - ceive sb eewecn keane & Teper Flee 719 | 5 428 
Seeds, hay and pasture. bbibis Sia obi Binks aa bt Pound... 76 319 
Soybeans._- air £ ae) = ..-| Bushel___- 17 3 42 
ibn nnichdodiiidited Dab OB in Sida ekk bhi tA dEIS ol babies 2. cet) poids dal 23, 246 


| | | 


! Committed for disposition. Corn, wheat, and butter are not converted into products until commit - 
ments have been received for their sale or donation in processed form. 

2 Committed for disposition. Represents residual balances in accounts due to lag in recording financial 
transactions. 

3 Consists of insignificant stocks at scattered locations which are anticipated to be sold domestically with- 
out impairing the price support program. Previously t hese commodities were available for export sale on a 
competitive bid basis until stoeks dwindled so low that this method of selling became impractical. 

his commodity was offered for sale on a competitive bid basis for export during the period January 
through March 1956 and will again be offered for the 1st 3 months in 1957. These are the slack production 
months when the gap between production and requirements is greatest. During the remainder of the year 
the commodity was available for domestic and export sale at announced prices. 

5 The entire stock constitutes less than a week’s supply and the expected deficit between production and 
requirements during the next few months is likely to result in liquidation of remaining stocks. Quantities 
in inventory have been available for domestic and export sale at announced prices and were reduced 69 per- 
cent during the period from July 1 to Dee. 31, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1956. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear ConGRESSMAN CaNNon: In connection with the management of inven- 
tories of the Commodity Credit Corporaticn, the House Report (H. Rept. 303, 
84th Cong.) on the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration 
appropriation bill, 1956, contains a reporting requirement as follows: 

‘In order that ’ Congress may be kept currently advised of progress made on 
this problem, it is requested that a semiannual report be submitted to the appro- 
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priate committees, showing (1) the quantity and inventory value of commodities 
on hand which have not been offered for sale in world trade on a competitive 
basis, and (2) the storage charges on all commodities which have been held by 
the Corporation for more than 18 months.” 

In response to this request there is attached the second semiannual report which 
includes the following statements: 

(1) Approximate storage charges on all commodities which have been in CCC 
price support inventory for 18 months or more as of June 30, 1956. 

(2) Quantity and inventory value of price support inventories as of June 30, 
1956, which have not been offered for sale in world trade on a competitive basis 
during the period January 1 to June 30, 1956. 

An identical letter has been sent to Senator Carl Hayden, Senator Milton R. 
Young, Senator Allen J. Ellender, Senator Richard B. Russell, and Congressman 
Harold D. Cooley. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morsg, 
Acting Secretary. 


Quantity and inventory value of price support inventories as of June 30, 1956, which 
have not been offered for sale in World trade on a competitive basis during the 
period Jan. 1 to June 30, 1956 


Commodity | Unit of Quantity | Value 
measure 








Thousands | Thousands 
ee E......ddbccdnen Pele sna ciieak es ta Pound... ..-- 1, 828 | 1 $1, 434 
Flaxseed... jad des an< = ‘ Bushel__- 21 | 273 
SGNOIINEL. ..404dn<0e~- ees a cco ; Ms 26 2 64 
Turpentine dace cat ie sihiinlisieat, Gallon A 1, 838 31,078 
— 2, 649 


1 Committed for sale. Butter is not converted to butter oil until commitments have been received for 
its sale or donation. 

2 Consists of insignificant stocks at scattered locations which are anticipated to be sold domestically with- 
out impairing the price-support program. During 1955 this commodity was available for export sale on a 
competitive bid basis until stock dwindled so low that this method cf selling became impractical. 

3 Entire stock constitutes only a 3-week supply and would disappear in a few weeks in the event of an up- 
surge in demand. Also the market situation and the inelastic tendencies in demand do not favor sale of 
the commodity except at drastically reduced prices. This commodity was available for domestic and ex- 
port sale at announced prices as much as 1 cent per gallon below market value. 


Approximate storage charges on all commodities which have been in CCC price 
support inventory for 18 months or more as of June 30, 1956 


| | | 
| | Approximate | Approximate 
Quantity in accumulated | storage costs 
Commodity inventory for | storage and for 6 months, 
18 months or | handling costs | January to 
more ! | since acquisi- June 1956 * 
tion 2 


Corn......- ee «fel uk dd 38, 682, 517 $7, 214, 836 
CO gk RR OP ee. 2 a 75, 44: , 046, O11 | 1, 055, 481 


Wine taus <... 2 —s Bushel___- ieee 
a ks oa <n ‘cic eee acai Das wine 96, 355, 481 | 
0 . Se a a 87, 135, 230 | 
Cotton linters..___- cand | Y ‘SPaSS? 4 138, 579, 071 
pled ; i iaknw atthe 270, 076, 366 , 036, 168 | 
Turpentine --- ....--| Gallon... ies erate 1, 837, 778 164, 441 | 
ES cu de dwiaensansvesa Pound. - 4, 592, 127 | 27, 552 | 
Seeds, hay and pasture _---_- ; 6, 416, 007 | 60, 980 | 


, 533, 890 19, 259, 039 
9: 3 751, 573 


141, 730, 861 | 
t 





1 Based on accounting records in Fiscal Division, CSS 

2 Represents cost of one ‘‘in’” charge and storage charge for number of months commodity assumed to be 
in inventory, based on averages of rates provided in uniform grain storage agreement or in other con- 
tracts with private warehousemen, and including an approximation of costs of any Government-owned 
facilities involved. The assumed length of time in storage is based upon use of average acquisition dates, 
and use of ‘‘first-in, first-out’’ for commingled commodities. 

® Represents storage charge only for 6 months based on averages of prevailing rates. 
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DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


Mr. Horan. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we couldn’t have those 
charts included in this sales report placed in the record. 

Mr. Wuirten. Those that the clerk might determine as being 
necessary will be included. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 
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Mr. Horan. I would like to have some comments on these charts 
from one of you gentlemen. I am quite impressed with the progress 
you have made in the disposal of a commodity that was of consider- 
able worry to me personally a couple of years ago, and that is wheat. 

This chart here indicates that as of January 1 this year you had on 
hand in Commodity Credit only 840 million bushels. Does that re- 
flect that which you had acquired from last summer’s crop? 

Mr. Daniets. Yes. That is our inventory as of January 1. 

Mr. Horan. Could you comment on our headway then as of April 1? 

Mr. Ricnarps. I think maybe the best way, as I recall it, Mr. 
McLain, the estimate for the total carryover of the country for July 1, 
1957 is down about 100 million bushels, and with a comparable reduc- 
tion in CCC stocks. 

Mr. McLain. We are headed down the other side of the mountain 
with wheat without any question, Mr. Horan, unless yields outdo 
anything we can manage this year. 

Mr. Horan. What is the condition of the markets that we have 
been making available for the disposition of our wheat. Are they 
what you might call “firm demand?” 

Mr. McLarn. If you listen to our neighbors on the north, you 
would say they aren’t firm, but for the amount of wheat that we have 
moved into world markets, I think we have held the world price 
pretty well. 

Mr. Horan. Can we place faith in those markets as continuing 
outlets? 

Mr. McLain. I think we must recognize that with wheat par- 
ticularly we have had considerable volume of movement of wheat 
with 480, and of course, we hope that part of 480 operations will 
build a permanent market in the areas where we have gone with 
wheat, not only with wheat but cotton and some other commodities. 

But I think we would be not advising this committee properly if 
we left the impression here that if 480 were dropped tomorrow or if 
it were not extended, because it has not been extended yet, the House 
hasn’t acted on it, that this picture might not be quite as bright a 
year from now as it is today. 

I think that is perfectly obvious to all of us. We hope that we will 
get the stocks down enough and have created enough demand in 
some of these areas that if we continue selling at world price, that we 
are on the way to some solutions that are better than what we have 
had. 

But 480 has had quite a little to do, particularly with wheat, Mr. 
Horan, in the tremendous movement we have had this year. 

Mr. Dantets. May I comment? The committee may be interested 
to know that in programing the commodities under Public Law 480, 
heretofore we have just programed wheat. 

We have recently become more selective in our programing. 

Mr. Horan. By the word program you mean what? 

Mr. Daniets. I mean under the commodity that we have permitted 
FAS to program under Public Law 480, title 1, so we have withdrawn 
our wheat off the west coast, our inventory is down to the point on 
that where we believe we can now sell that wheat for dollars, and so 
we have said to the people in Public Law 480 we will sell that wheat 
for $1. 

In other words, we are becoming more selective in commodities 
that we are permitting to be offered under Public Law 480. 
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On barley, for example, we have taken No. 2 barley off of the list 
to be programed under Public Law 480. We can sell that for dollars 

And as we get our inventories in that shape, we are becoming more 
selective i” the commodities we offer under other programs other 
than sales for dollars. 

Mr. Horan. It is an old rule of thumb in marketing that if the 
market starts out with relatively low prices, that it is apt to pick up 
because of the increased demand, or at least that is the way I learned it. 

I know that in the marketing of apples, for instance, there used to 
be a saying if Jonathans started out low, the later market had a good 
chance of being stronger, because it awakened demand, at least, and 
I assume that that is true of more basic commodities than apples. 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 


Mr. McLain. I think one other point the committee ought to recog- 
nize, we have just recently had a meeting with the Canadians and 
they have pointed out very vigorously to us that this trend in their 
wheat stocks has gone the other way and, it is truthfully, they are 
going to have a carryover that is going to be near an alltime high. 

Of course, wheat is vital business to the Canadians, as you “gentle- 
men all know. This is one of the problems. Of course, when we talk 
about getting into some of these new areas where Canadians have 
been in and we feel we ought to be in, it is a part of this Polish deal 
which is now being discussed, it is not secret, it has been in the press, 
of course. 

There are other areas that probably we could get into and expand 
some more sales, particularly with 480, but again I think this com- 
mittee ought to be aware that even when we get competitive and try 
to get our share—and I agree with the chairman’s statement here a 
little while ago that nobody ought to complain until we get our share. 
I think we have to recognize that we have to live with people like our 
neighbors to the north and that we must just constantly watch that 
along with what we are trying to do here in moving these stocks. 

With wheat, particularly Tight now Canada is in a much worse 
position, if you compare their carryover stocks with the current 
production, than we are. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, proportionately Canada with a compara- 
tively low population and a production that at least is almost as 
good as ours, it is only natural that they would have to depend upon 

an export market rather than a domestic market. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. While we have a domestic market which they would 
like to invade. 

Mr. McLain. I just read an editorial before | came over here from 
one of our leading papers severely criticizing the Secretary, and this 
means the people around him, for the vigorous effort we have been 
making on wheat. That is the reason I mentioned it. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, one of the things that this subcommittee 
at least was quite critical about was in the old days when we merely 
had foreign agricultural relations. We let everybody else vigorously 
sell their commodities for export and we just sat back and offered to 
give everything away we had. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 
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Mr. Horan. Or we put it in storage and held the umbrella over 
them, even in our marketing. That was one umbrella. 

Of course, the other umbrella is our attempts to reduce acreage at 
home. That chart on page 1, I would like to have Mr. Daniels, if he 
will, comment on it mo perhap s bring it up to date. 

I ‘wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it would be too much work to have this 
brought up to date as of April 1? Would that be too big a job? 

Mr. Daniexs. These charts involve a lot of work. It can be done, 
that is true. 

Mr. Horan. Let’s have a short explanation and comment on this 
chart, which I think pretty much encompasses the rest. 

Mr. Dantes. This chart is something that my associate, Mr. Dean, 
and the other people working with me, have worked out, with the idea 
of giving us a foundation or a clear picture of what our problem is. 

Until you have a clear picture of what your inventory is, what your 
inventory position is, it is difficult to map an intelligent merchandising 
program. 

So we felt that first we should know what was our peak inventories 
of these different commodities, and that first line gives us the peak 
inventory and the date that we had the peak inventory. 

The next line shows the inventory as of January 1. 

Have we made any headway or haven’t we made headway with 
these different commodities? 

On wheat we have made headway. Then we want to know, third, 
how much we have moved since going back over a rather long period, 
how much of each commodity have we moved, since July 1, 1952. 

That gives us the activity that we have had in the various markets 
for these commodities. You will notice, looking at the chart on wheat, 
we have made progress in reducing our inventory of wheat. 

On corn, on the other hand, our inventory on January 1 was 984 
million bushels, which was the alltime- high inventory, which points 
up very vividly that corn is one of our major problems. 

Moving down to cotton, our inventory on November 31, 1953 was 
7,900,000 bales, and on January 1 was down to 6.7 million bales, so 
we have definitely made headway in moving cotton. 

What I would consider for sake of illustration, if you will look here 
at cottonseed meal, I think cottonseed meal is an illustration of what 
I would consider more or less a perfect job of merchandising, because 
our inventory, our peak inventory, was over a billion pounds. 

That inventory was in June 1953. Since July 1, 1952, through to 
date, if you will go over in the last column you will find that we have 
had over 4 billion pounds of cottonseed meal. 

Mr. Horan. And you have no surplus? 

Mr. Dantets. We moved the peak inventory of a billion pounds, 
we moved the additional inventory, and as of January 1 we have none 
in inventory. That is our objective on these sales programs. 

This chart points up to me in studying our inventories that our 
major problems as we look at it now are wheat, corn, cotton. While 
cheese does not show up here as a particularly serious problem because 
the lines don’t run out as far as some of the others, cheese I consider 
is a major merchandising problem, and tobacco. 


87767—537—pt. 4——-35 
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SEED INVENTORY 


Mr. Horan. How about seeds? 

Mr. Dantets. We have no seeds. If you look at seeds, our peak 
inventory was in June 1953 and we have no seeds in inventory. 

Mr. McLarn. Frank, I think one point we want to be sure you 
catch here, and that is this last column showing the amount that has 
been moved. 

In many instances it is more than what we currently have in 
inventory. 

Mr. Dantets. I mentioned that with cottonseed to illustrate that 
that is true, Mr. Secretary 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Mr. Horan. Now tell me something about the cottonseed meal. 
This has been done by private trade or have you been dealing in 
cottonseed meal even though there is no surplus? 

Mr. Dantets. We are out of the cottonseed meal business. 

Mr. Horan. You are out of it entirely? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That reflects apparently your operations have had 
some effect on helping to create a market and then turn that over to 
private industry to supply? 

Mr. Dantezs. CCC is out of cottonseed meal. It is out of cotton- 
seed oil, and we are now in the process of liquidating our cotton 
linters, Those 3 commodities are 3 that came into the CCC inventory 
through the so-called package deal. 

We are hoping that we will liquidate our cotton linters within the 
next. month or two, which will put us in a position where we can say 
we have got that one behind us, so to speak. 

We have liquidated the oil and the meal and the linters, so we are 
out of that, and we will return that to the private trade. 

Mr. Horan. That is all returned to the private trade? 

Mr. Daniets. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Horan. I am very appreciative of this explanation, and I 
would like to have at least. this chart put in the record. The outlook 
is not,too discouraging then as of now? 

Mr. Daniets. I would say the outlook is very encouraging as we 
get.our organization built up and we are hoping that very shortly we 
will have a direct sales office in Europe. We have a sales service 
office in New York. We have just put one in Boston to service the 
exporters in the Boston market. 

We are in the process of putting an office in San Francisco to take 
care of the exporters on the west coast, and I am looking forward to 
the time when we will have a sales office in the Far East and one in 
South America. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vurse... I haven’t any questions but I would like to commend 
this sales organization. I think they are doing a splendid job. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Daniels, you have made such a fine showing, 
I am almost bound to ask you why they set up a sales organization 
and why you got into this business that you are handling so well. 
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If I did not already know and could not recall the report of this 
committee demanding it, I would insist on it being put in the record 
again, but I am pleased to see the progress that is being made. 

Again I repeat that the chief benefit is not the sum total of com- 
modities that you move, but it is the fact that you have got our 
farmers back in world markets on a regular basis. 

That benefit far exceeds the benefit from the quantity of commodi- 
ties that might be moved in a given period. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO CCC, SpecraL Commopity DisposaL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wuirren. Now we turn to reimbursements to CCC special 
commodity disposal programs. 

In that connection, I would like to ask that pages 529 through 537 
of the justification be inserted in the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Speciran Commopity DisposaL Programs, ComMopity STABILIZATION SERVICE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The funds and facilities of the Commodity Credit Corporation have been utilized 
to carry out programs outside of its regular functions but involving the disposition 
of surplus agricultural commodities for which the Corporation is authorized to be 
reimbursed under the following specific legislation. 

1. International Wheat Agreement.—This agreement operates to provide an 
assured market for wheat to exporting countries and assured supplies of wheat to 
importing countries, at stable and equitable prices. 

Inder authority contained in the International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U. S. C. 1641-1642), capital funds of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion were used to pay in fiscal year 1956 (a) the difference between the prevailing 
price under the agreement and the domestic market price of wheat, and (6) admin- 
istrative and interest costs. Effective September 4, 1956, the payment of this 
differential for wheat exported under the agreement is paid in CCC stocks of wheat 
rather than in cash. A cash payment will continue to be made for flour. The act 
also authorizes appropriations to reimburse the Corporation for costs incurred. 

2. Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples.—The act of August 7, 1953 (67 
Stat. 476), directed the Commodity Credit Corporation to make its stocks of 
agricultural commodities available to the President through March 15, 1954, for 
furnishing emergency assistance to friendly peoples in meeting famine or other 
urgent relief requirements. The act also authorized the appropriation of funds to 
reimburse the Corporation for its investment in such commodities including 
handling and the cost incurred in making deliveries. Operations under this act 
have been completed and the Commodity Credit Corporation reimbursed therefor 
by appropriation of $9,545,830 contained in the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1956. 

Title II of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
Public Law 480, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1703, 1721-1724), directs the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make its surplus stocks of agricultural commodities available 
to the President for famine relief and other assistance to friendly nations and 
populations through June 30, 1957, and authorizes the appropriation of not more 
than $500 million to reimburse the Corporation. 

3. Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies.—Title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, Public Law 480, as 
amended (7 U. 8. C. 1701-1709), authorizes the President, until June 30, 1957, 
to carry out a program for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies. The act provides that Commodity Credit Corporation shall make 
available for sale to domestic exporters surplus agricultural commodities hereto- 
fore or hereafter acquired by the Corporation in the administration of its price- 
support operations, and shall make funds available to finance the sale and expor- 
tation of surplus agricultural commodities, whether from private stocks or from 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The act further provides various specified uses of the foreign currencies by 
any department or agency of the Government and requires reimbursement to 
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Commodity Credit Corporation by the agency using such funds if appropriations 
have been made for any of the specified uses. To the extent the Corporation is 
not thus reimbursed by other agencies, the act authorizes appropriations to reim- 
burse Commodity Credit Corporation for its investment in commodities used 
under the act including processing, packaging, transportation, and handling 
costs, and for costs incurred in financing the exportation of commodities, and 
limits transactions requiring appropriations to $3 billion. 

4. Transfer of hay and pasture seeds.—The act of July 26, 1954 (68 Stat. 529), 
provided for the transfer of hay and pasture seed acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the price-su pert program to the Forest Service, 
poe. pe ing of Agriculture; the Fish and Wildlife Service, Interior Department; 

the Bureau of Land Management, Interior Department; and authorized the 
appropriation of funds to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for its 
investment in the seeds transferred pursuant to the act. An appropriation was 
made in 1957 to cover reimbursement for operations during fiscal year 1955 in 
the amount of $184,678. No further activity has occurred under this program 














Appropri- | Budget esti- 
ated, 1957 mate, 1958 
Appropriated funds: 
A, Matermational Wheat Agreement... <<. 21.22... ccsscnncenccncsccceceee $101, 130, 155 $92, 930, 611 
2. Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples a 88, 628, 927 94, 483, 518 
3. Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies__------_- 67, 477, 228 637, 000, 000 
cee St OD Co ivicwncandceneconenteswsonadcceccuss TOUTE Detcticscinats ences 
TN a a i a a ae 257, 420, 988 824, 414, 129 
Special commodity-disposal programs 

Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958_____.____---------- $257, 420, 988 
EG MUAUIED, SOU oon eet co tee does row aeeacaeehoun 824, 414, 129 
nes es PARDEE Od 20 SA 8 ee ae oe + 566, 993, 141 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1958 


Decrease in net costs of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 


carrying out the International Wheat Agreement -_-_--___-_--- — $8, 199, 544 
Increase for emergency famine relief to friendly peoples - - - __-_- +5, 854, 591 
Increase for costs incurred in the sale of surplus agricultural com- 

modities for foreign currencies__._._..._-_-..-------------- +569, 522, 772 


Decrease due to completion of operation under the program for 
transfer of hay and pasture seeds to Federal land-administering 
Geen. CUh asia oA ead is ec et Me ebeul — 184, 678 


Project statement 





Project 1956 1957 appro- Increase or 1958 (esti- 
priation decrease mated) 


1. International Wheat Agreement_.__._..--- $57, 378, 551 | $101, 130, 155 —$8, 199, 544 $92, 930, 611 
2. Emergency famine relief to friendly peo- 








UM Gi sbilcn Code afta tte lie 9, 537, 154 88, 628, 927 +5, 854, 591 94, 483, 518 

3. Sales of surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies- --.....-.........--. aR 67, 477, 228 +569, 522, 772 637, 000, 000 
4. Transfer of hay and pasture seeds. ........]..........---- 1 184, 678 ITE f: «cacithenaeee 
Pe ctbita glides sbwakdvlichaisinnitbdr ates 66, 915, 705 257, 420, 988 4.566, 993, 141 824, 414, 129 


1 Includes unobligated balance of $733. 
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U. S. DePaRTMENT oF AGRICULTURE—COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Wheat and wheat flour (bushel equivalent) exported from the United States pursuant 
to the terms of the International Wheat Agreement 





Importing country 


Austria ---_- 
Belgium. --- 


Kgypt-.-_--- dccswhiakeankleckieks 


E] Salvador 


Indonesia 
Ireland 


TOES S28 ooo ee cteaecee 


Portugal 


Portuguese Se FS Rieke, 


Saudi Arabia 


Fiscal year 1957 appropriation 1955 


Bushels 


1, 983, 121 


5, 249, 601 
743, 988 
5, 178, 856 
724, 979 


532, 056 
288, 060 
414, 874 


379, 381 
7, 284, 550 


1, 580, 110 


150, 000 

15, 052, 607 
238, 717 

5, 402, 775 





Union of South Africa........- 
United Kingdom..._.-....-- 
WE SE cccnnamaees sos 
Wh tcaccctcncssadegnes 


Yugoslavia... ....- 


Unidentified collections... ._. 


Total payment-.-_.--- 


Administrative cost_.......--- 


Total program cost......|.....--.- 
Interest to June 30_._.__...-- 


Grand total__._- 


_.|181, 567, 381 


5, 351, 400 | 
374, 131 | 





“18, 923, 283 | 
"45 78, 417 | 
42, 087 | 
423, 459 | 


761, 893 | 
4, 052, 965 





Amount 
due CCC 


$1, 301, 339 
3, 815, 392 


9, 145, 359 
556, 863 

1, 393, 895 
376, 322 
29, 621 

3, 895, 634 
358, 965 


250, 369 | 


5, 265, 113 


107, 400 
11, 693, 139 


98, 482, 076 
192, 431 


98, 674, 507 | 


2, 455, 648 


Average 
cost to 
ccc 


per 
bushel 


- 75 
-02 





— 


Fiscal year 1958 appropriation 1956 


Bushels 


6, 862, 635 


424, 502 | 


384, 533 
2, 995, 425 
2, 790, 159 

14, 696, 207 


208, 003 | 
366, 515 | 


911, 716 


36, 463 | 


3, 647, 735 


123, 350, 130 





program 


Amount 
due CCC 


$1, 179, 519 
3, 220, 775 
1, 498, 063 
1, 638, 090 

535, 130 
5, 145, 455 
837, 454 
520, 308 
231, 461 
4, 897, 465 
460, 442 

11, 157, 434 

6, 736, 328 
635, 931 
1, 126, 355 


308, 551 | 


22, 520 

4, 514, 854 
425, 553 
253, 792 

2, 552, 053 
1, 586, 822 
9, 576, 210 
175, 546 
274, 886 
793, 485 
30, 990 

2, 670, 402 
8, 487, 436 
184, 909 

2, 313, 872 
409, 137 
30, 410 

3, 105, 585 
2, 783, 791 
980 

687, 286 

1, 767, 855 
740, 972 

1, 959 

217, 736 
2, 871, 921 
3, 121, 861 
—51, 626 
89, 679, 958 
176, 627 


89, 856, 585 
3, 074, 026 





101, 130, 155 | 





. 77 |123, 350, 130 





92, 930, 611 


Average 
cost to 
ccc 
per 
bushel 


$0. 


SUNBSAsezsesesezas 
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Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples 


Program 


Cotton, extra long staple 
Cotton, opens. aad 
Butter me POSH. 
Butter oil 

Cheese _ 

Milk, dried 

Barley : 

Beans, dry edible 
Corn. 
Cornmeal_____...--- 
Rice, milled _-------- 
Rye flour 

‘Wheat Freer 
Wheat flour - 
Cottonseed oil, refined 


Total program 


pT 7S RS A ‘ 


Appropriation, 


1957 and esti- 
mate, 1958-_.-- 5 


| eee ight. 





‘ | Pound... 
--| Bushel 


Unit of measure 
| 


Bale_-_-_. 
do 


Pound_ 


Bushel. - 
Pound. 
Hundredweight. 


Pound 
do 





Fiseal year 1955 


Sales 
proceeds 


| 
Quantity 
' 


$998, 755 | 
4, 781, 578 
2, 042, 625 
2, 010, 647 
2, 486, 007 
167, 001 
1, 851, 551 
7, 986, 824 | 
124, 717 | 
3, 801, 672 
94, 055 
50, 471, 741 | 
5, 372, 676 | 


4, 433, 286 


| 86, 623, 135 
2, 005, 792 | 


4, 842 

6, 466, 097 | 
2, 143, 262 
4, 254, 483 

11, 253, 365 | 
79, 200 

178, 306 | 

3, 301, 508 | 
2, 203, 350 
305, 962 

1, 102, 100 | 

5, 934, 079 | 
68, 890, 850 

1 097, 889 | 


88, 628, 927 





Fiscal year 1956 


Sales 
proceeds 


Quantity | 


3, 600 

23, 849 | 

6, 922, 230 | 
207, 500 | 
22, 470,913 | 10, 
24,301,199 | 4, 
183, 630 | 361, 234 
149,195 | 1, 287, 000 

1, 412,899 | 3, 628, 868 


$1, 337, 536 
5, 087, 683 
4, 526, 456 

171, 638 

323, 591 

906, 613 


1, 940, 843 | 21, 366, 830 
9, 006, 868 | 29, 
58, 166, 152 | 4, 


%, 624, 7 752 4, 


222, 873 
228, 178 
828, 533 
| 91, 277, 033 
| 3,206, 485 
94, 483, 518 

| 


Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies 


Program 


CCC stocks: 
Cotton, upland _. 
RN antes nam 
Cheese _-....- diana 
Milk, dried_..._._._. 
Barley. 


Oem... 2. bh iainte aud 
Grains, sorghums...... siete 
Oats... dudianereae 
Rice, milled. ..-.----___- 
Wheat__.__- uh 
Cottonseed oil, refined__- 
Linseed oil aa 


Total CCC stocks_ 


| Unit of measure | 
Quantity | 
} 


...| Bale 
--| Pound _. 


do 


2 eateniien ~~") Bushel 
Beans, dry edible____ ea weat 


Hundredw eight_| 
Bushel 


-| Hundredweight_| 
| Bushel : 
| Hundred weight. 


| Pound... 


| 
Bushel___. of 
-| 
= 


Private ee and ocean transpor- 


tation - eeetepenes 


Total program costs. -.---- 


Fiscal year 1955 


Program 
| costs 


$8, 212, 7 
, 789, ‘ 


, 214, 2 


“422, 240 | 1, 
3, 439, 571 | 3, 


528, 7 

543, 767 | 
24, 915, 086 | 78, 459, 064 
46, 166,200 | 8, 


| 17,933, 325 | 





Mr. WuHirTEN. 


| 94,7 
482, 993 |130, 


_{111, 231, 307 bos 


Fiscal year 1956 
Quantity | Program 
costs 


$3, 021, 
935, 

2, 079, 

7, 405, 
158, 

9, 341, 
7, 123, 
1, 442, 
18, 180, 

| 206, 469, 228 
21, 704, 052 
142, 890 


, 743, 
2, 473, 
2, 176, 

, 765, 

20, 373 | 
3, 889, 991 | 
2, 202, 073 
1 
1 


720 | 
484 
424 | 
361 
373 


226 
465 
131 
631 
685 
884 
008 
211 


652 


, 306, 264 | 
‘ 655 5, 382 
727, 743 | 
937, 070 
600, 654 


368, 004, 063 
__._| 248, 959, 395 


129 , 164, 632 |.. 


| 616, 963, 458 


I notice the estimate for 1958 for the International 


Wheat Agreement is $92,930,611; for famine relief to friendly peoples 


it is $94,483,518. 


Under Public Law 480 connected with foreign aid, we have $637 


million, 


making a total of $824,414,129, 


which clearly demonstrates 


what part of the use of CCC borrowing power results from these spe- 
cial programs rather than the regular activities. 
Do you have a general statement on this, Mr. Beach? 


Mr. Breacu. 
Mr. WHITTEN. 


I think we have covered it fairly well. 
I think so. 
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SPECIAL 





AND APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES FOR 
PROGRAMS 


LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGE 


COMMODITY DISPOSAL 









What we would like to have in the record is a brief review of the 
basic laws in each of these instances, and an estimate as to how the 
amounts of appropriations for each of these is computed as well as 
information on how long the law authorizes each of these programs, 
and the outlook as to what the budget will likely be in 1959. 

If you will put that in the record, it will be satisfactory to me. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 












SpeciaL Commopity Disposat PRoGRAMS 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITIES 









International Wheat Agreement 


The International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1641), 
authorizes the President acting through CCC to make available or cause to be 
made available such quantities of wheat and wheat-flour and at such prices as 
are necessary to exercise the rights, obtain the benefits and fulfill the obligations 
of the United States under the International Wheat Agreement. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement is a contractual arrangement between governments of 
wheat-exporting countries and wheat-importing countries involving the annual 
trade of certain specified quantities of wheat and wheat-flour. It became effective 
August 1, 1949, and has been renewed through July 31, 1959. The act authorizes 
to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary to make payment to CCC of 
its estimated or actual net costs of carrying out its functions under the act, such 
as the cost of making export payments to commercial exporters to induce exporta- 
tions by them of United States wheat under the International Wheat Agreement. 















Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, Public 
Law 480, 83d Congress (7 U. S. C. 1691 et seq.) 

Title 1I—Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples.—Title II directs the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to make available surplus agricultural commodities 
from CCC stocks for transfer to friendly nations or populations for famine relief 
and other assistance. Not more than $500 million may be expended for transfers 
of commodities and other costs under title II. No programs of assistance may 
be undertaken after June 30, 1957. Legislation is pending to extend such period 
to June 30, 1958, and increase the authorization to $800 million. 

Title I—Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies.—Title 
I authorizes the President to enter into agreements with friendly nations to pro- 
vide for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. For 
the purpose of carrying out these agreements Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed to make available for sale to domestic exporters surplus agricultural 
commodities in price support inventory and to make available funds to finance 
the sale‘and exportation of surplus agricultural commodities whether from private 
or Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. Foreign currencies accruing from 
these sales may be used only for specified purposes. Any Government agency 
using such currencies for a purpose for which funds have been appropriated shall 
reimburse the Corporation for the dollar value of currencies used. There is 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $3 billion to reimburse Commodity 
Credit Corporation for commodities disposed of and net costs incurred. No 
transactions may be undertaken after June 30, 1957, except as required by pre- 
viously entered into agreements. Legislation is pending to extend such period 
to June 30, 1958, and increase the authorization to $4 billion. 























COMPUTATION OF 





APPROPRIATIONS 









International Wheat Agreement—Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples 


The Corporation follows a policy of requesting an appropriation to cover the 
realized cost of these programs for the fiscal year preceding the year in which the 
budget is submitted, including interest accrued during that year, and the estimated 
interest for 1 year to the assumed date of appropriation. Thus the 1958 budget 
provides for reimbursement of the 1956 cost plus accrued interest for that year 
and estimated interest for 1957. Where the amount of an appropriation received 
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for this program exceeds the amount finally determined to be due for the year to 
which it applies due to variations in the estimated interest, the excess is applied 
against the cost for the following year. Computation of these estimates and cur- 
rent estimates of the amounts which may be requested in the 1959 budget follows: 
died smsivel, <tadenti cdihaae Leakonadatientinedl ee waa ol 
1958 budget | 1959 budget 
(1956 costs) | (1957 costs) 





International Wheat Agreement: 











IOI, to 33 oo eg Soe sac) ike lL tk ih batededeehs- 444 .| $89, 856, 585 $95, 685, 000 
Deduct: Excess of prior year reimbursement. - ae gite Milind intehicnwh cree —123, 454 |__- aa 
SE I sinc en canes cnacndanedtvidsddacwlucededdetdseds luis 606, 393 1, 435, 000 
Estimated interest to recovery date..................-...-------- oe 2, 591, 087 ei 3, 110, 000 
Amounts recoverable by appropriation. _.._....................-..-.-- 92, 930, 6 Lh 100, 230, 000 
Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples: aie 4 
Ns cninnc nwanctesnmaernrdeeanine pet aariee boot ee 91, 277, 033 122, 892, 500 
Deduct: Excess of prior year reimbursement_....._-....--.--.--- saetoh —108, 216 |....--. 
Accrued interest ____- sails is deiviandatain Ghia laos napineee neces 683, 719 1, 843, 500 
Estimated interest to recov ery 7 nideciaiaieteldeamace aed na 2, 630, 982 3, 994, 000 
Amounts recoverable by appropriation. _-.....__.._.........-.-...-- 94, 483, 518 128, 730, 000 


Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies 


The appropriation requested for this program represents: (1) the net unreim- 
bursed amounts due the Corporation at the fiscal year end prior to the year in 
which the budget is. submitted; (2) less the dollar equivalent of the various 
currencies on deposit at that date for which the Corporation may be reimbursed 
in dollars in future years by agencies using such currencies; (3) plus estimated 
interest for 1 year to the assumed date of appropriation. The 1958 budget 
provides for reimbursement of unreimbursed costs and accrued interest through 
June 30, 1956, and estimated interest for 1957. 

Computation of this estimate and a current estimate of the amount which may 
be requested in the 1959 budget follows: 


1 


1958 budget 1959 budget 
(cumulative to (cumulative to 
June 30, 1956) June 30, 1957) 


























Pe Weis Fits a ae a... adel. $746, 128, 090 $1, 896, 128, 090 
Be aca n cen b bness EI ce ence hb eeeenchoosneemianss 7, 618, 782 44, 023, 420 
PU Danae Sab en bn ett sta et lncas baw ie ides 753, 746, 872 1, 940, 151, 510 
Dollars received for foreign currencies used by other agencies - _.. —9, 533, 492 —60, 793, 477 
nr arr Te 2... nn. cn conenunneannnnerenannea —67, 477, 228 | —704, 477, 228 
Domne i cos is sa. a eco d dd skeet d 676, 736, 152 1, 174, 880, 805 

Less: Estimated dollars to be received in future years from use of 
foreign currencies by other agencies....................-.--------.- — 59, 640, 790 — 120, 000, 000 
SG. EL as 617, 095, 362 1, 054, 880, 805 
Estimated interest to recovery date... 19, 904, 638 37, 647, 195 
eI en ie adap nnapoadene 637, 000, 000 L 092, 528, 000 








Mr. Wuirren. I believe that concludes our hearing on the regular 
appropriation bill and we wish to thank you, Mr. Secretary, and your 
associates for the fine manner in which you have presented these 
matters. 

You run the biggest business in the world. I am glad we are 
selling now and we think the record is good. However, as has been 
pointed out, we need to keep this under constant review, as I am sure 
you will, to get the maximum benefit for the American farmer, which 
would mean getting his markets on a secure and continuing basis 
rather than on.a temporary help-out-for-the-moment basis. 
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Mr. McLain. We appreciate very much the type of questioning 
we have had, Mr. Whitten. It is very interesting to me, if I might 
make this observation. 

We have a wide range of agricultural interests on this committee in 
which you can all very intelligently ask questions that ought to be 
asked, and we are very appreciative of the way this whole hearing has 
been conducted. 


WepNespay, ApriL 17, 1957. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirtren. The next matter for the consideration of the com- 
mittee has to do with language changes and general provisions in the 
general appropriation bill. 

Mr. Wheeler, I believe you desire to discuss some of the language 
changes proposed for next year. 

Mr. Wuee ter. Yes, I will be glad todo that. I believe if you would 
use your subcommittee print, I can explain the major language 
changes that are proposed in the budget. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


The first items are on page 2 under the Agricultural Research 
Service, salaries and expenses. In the fifth line down you will notice 
a change from $15,000 to $100,000 in the limitation on the amount 
that shall be available for employment pursuant to section 706 (a) 
of the Organic Act of 1944, as amended by the act of August 2, 1946. 

That increase from $15,000 to $100,000 is actually more apparent 
than real, and it comes about by reason of recent statements and 
rulings of the General Accounting Office. Up until now we had as- 
sumed that this particular proviso was restricted to the statutory 
authority stated in the proviso. 

GAO, however, has ruled that limitations of this kind must also 
include employment under the so-called schedule A of the Civil 
Service Commission regulations issued pursuant to their statutory 
authority. 

Under schedule A we have authority under certain specified condi- 
tions to make appointments of professional, scientific, and technical 
experts on a consulting basis without competitive examinations. 
Those appointments are all given prior approval by the Civil Service 
Commission and are part of the regular classified setup. 

Because of the similarity, I suppose, of that schedule A authority 
to these special authorities in the organic act, GAO has indicated that 
where there is a limitation in the appropriation on the amount under 
this statutory authority that any employment under schedule A 
would have to be charged to it. 

This increase from $15,000 to $100,000 would really maintain the 
status quo as far as the volume of such employment is concerned. 
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RATES OF PAY 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the rate of pay? What are the limits on 
what these people can be paid? I presume it is on a per diem basis. 

Mr. Wueeter. The maximum rate is the top of GS-15, which is 
$51.35 per diem, but the rate is generally at the beginning rate which 
is somewhat lower than that. In fac t, that ceiling is applicable to all 
three of these authorities that are involved. 

Mr. Wuirren. The reason I asked about that is because the mili- 
tary subcommittee of which I am a member is frequently asked to 
raise those rates up to $100 a day and even in excess of that. 

The military points to other departments, saying that they pay 
much higher rates than does the military, but this figure does not 
indicate that. 

Will you please insert into the record at this point, Mr. Wheeler, 
the average rate which is actually paid? 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Amount paid for emproyment of experts and S commtionty, recat, year 1956 














Total Numbers Computed 
Appointment authority and agency salary of days average 
worked daily rate 
ad ee aR a rend ean alec ieee iin ol I aereeetentnnens 
Sec. 706 (a) of the organic act of 1944, as amended: 
Agricultural Research Service... _- | $524 | 1116 | $4. 52 
Forest Service d BAS 5, 988 | 190 31, 52 
Soil Conservation Service. a 5, 988 190 31. 52 
Rural Electrification Administration. 50, 828 1, 093. 5 | 46. 48 
Sec. 6.101 (n) of schedule A: 
Agricultural Research Service. __-_-. 3, 476 101 | 34. 42 
Forest Service _ -- peduws bb 6, 617 165 40. 10 
Soil Conservation Service. _- f 6, 617 | 165 40. 10 
Agricultural Marketing Servi ice. 17, 458 | 436 40. 04 
Foreign Agricultural Service ee eet | 29, 141 | 858 33. 96 
Commodity Stabilization Service--._-.--- 142 5 28. 40 
Office of Secretary 6, 397 | 142 45.05 
Secs. 9b and 10, Publie Law 85, 8ist Cong. Commodity Stabili- | 
zation Service » | 34, 204 | 733 46, 66 
Total, Department of Agriculture . aaa 167, 380 | 4, 194. ! 39. 90 


1 Work is done primarily on job } basis. Number of days reported is number of days allowed for work to 
be performed; actual number of days worked is not av: ailable. 


REPLACEMENT OF AIRPLANES 


Mr. Wuirten. You might proceed, Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wuee ver. The net change is in the 12th line with respect to 
the replacement of an airplane. In last year’s language there was 
authority to purchase 3, of which 2 would be for replacement. This 
year we are requesting authority to replace one of the airplanes ap- 
plicable to the pest-control work, and to replace an airplane that is 
outmoded and to get one which will be safer and which would be more 
similar to those used by the industry. 

Mr. Wuirren. What kind of plane would that be? 

Mr. Wueeter. These are small planes to which special equipment 
is added. In the pest-control work, or aerial-spraying work, we do 
that almost entirely by contract, but we do maintain a few planes for 
experimental purposes and to enable us to develop proper specifica- 
tions as to types of spraying equipment to be used and techniques for 
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use of planes in agriculture. The new plane would be safer to operate 
and would be similar to those used by industry. 

I would be glad to add more specific data on the plane itself, if you 
would like. 
Mr. Warrren. Thank you. 
(The additional data requested follows:) 


It is expected that the new plane will be the Ag-2. This is a single-engine all 
metal monoplane, which is now being approved by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. This plane is patterned after, but embodies improvements over the 
Ag-—1, which was designed several years ago at Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in cooperation with Civil Aeronautics Administration and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The new plane would carry 2,000 pounds of dust or granular materials, or 250 
gallons of liquid insecticide, and would replace a single-engine biplane with fabric 
covered wings which has to be replaced approximately every 6 to 7 years, and 
with a capacity of only 165 gallons of ‘liquid or 1,000 pounds of dust or granular 
materials. 


GENERAL BUILDING LIMITATIONS 





Mr. Wueeter. Now, down near the bottom of the page, starting 
four lines from the bottom, there are several changes that tie together. 
First, the request to increase the general building limitation from 
$7, 500 to $15 ,000 and to permit us to construct in any one year on a 
contingency basis 5 buildings at not to exceed $25,000 each, and then, 
in the very last line, and carrying over to the next page, we are re- 
questing an increase in the limitation on alterations—that is the 
first item on page 3—from 2 to 5 percent of the cost of the building, 
whichever is greater, and I would like to discuss those more or less 
together. 

First of all, the building limitation of $7,500 was established a good 
many years ago and construction costs have gone up since that time. 
As things stand now, we need to come to Congress specifically for 
language whenever it is necessary to replace a small building or build 
a small building costing over $7,500. Since 1950 there have been 
three instances where we had to get language in the bill to take care of 
a small item which was over $7,500 but less than $15,000. 

Then, in addition to that, we have a number of other buildings 
which need to be replaced because of fire. The proposed provision 
to permit the Agricultural Research Service to build up to 5 buildings 
not in excess of $25,000 each would enable us to do so without request- 
ing special authority in each instance. Since 1950 there have been 
8 such buildings in the Department under $25,000 which had to go 
through the entire process of requesting specific authorization in 
appropriation acts. 

We feel that that modest, additional flexibility would be desirable 
and would make it possible for us to provide currently the facilities 
as the needs arise. 

Now, with respect to the increase in the amount for alterations, 
the 2-percent figure is quite a handicap, particularly in the regional 
research laboratories. Since those buildings were built about 1940 
their value and the cost of alterations within them, particularly in the 
pilot plant areas of the buildings, have about trebled. If this 2 per- 

cent were applied to the current value rather than the original con- 
struction value, the 2 percent would yield about $76,000, but being 
applied to the initial cost of the building, $25,000 is the maximum 
that can be spent on alterations in any 1 year. 
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We are not suggesting that the basis of applying the percentage be 
changed to the current value because that would require more admin- 
istrative work, making current appraisals and soon. Tying it to the 
original cost is certainly the easiest and simplest criterion, but we do 
request that the 2 percent be increased to 5 percent to permit greater 
latitude in making some of these alterations in the pilot plants and 
in the laboratories where considerable structural modifications are 
needed when you go into a 2- or 3-year project of proving out some- 
thing which has reached the pilot-plant stage. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


The next change is in the middle of page 3. The words “By 
donation or exchange,” in reference to the acquisition of land is the 
change to which I refer. Section 11 of the Organic Act of 1956 
provides authority for accepting land by donation or exchange. So, 
those words are no longer necessary. 

Two lines above that, the building limitation of $1,850,000 is 
changed to $1,200,000, consistent with the estimates for additional 
funds which have already been discussed in detail with the committee. 
Similarly, there is a decrease in the limitation on alteration of build- 
ings. $75,000 was carried last year, and $25,000 this year. That 
relates to some alterations at the Salinity Laboratory for research on 
soils at Riverside, Calif., as previously discussed. 

Next, is page 4, near the top of the page, and it involves the brack- 
eted language, and merely takes out the nonrecurring funds provided 
in the regular 1957 appropriation act for the medfly eradication 
program. 

LIVESTOCK INSPECTION FACILITIES 


Near the bottom of the page there is a building limitation of $156,000 
included under the appropriation for ‘“‘Plant and animal disease and 
pest control’’ for the construction of 4 livestock-inspection facilities at 
4 locations along the Canadian border. 

That item, too, is an element of increase which was discussed under 
that budget item. On page 5 there is simply a deletion of a nonrecur- 
ring supplemental appropriation provided in 1957 for the medfly 
eradication program. 


PENALTY MAIL FOR STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS’ DIRECTORS 


Next, we go to page 11. Here, at the bottom of the page, we have 
the addition of a subappropriation item for the penalty mail costs 
of the State experiment station directors which is the 1958 counterpart 
of the supplemental appropriation item we just discussed this morning. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS AND POULTRY 


Next is on page 14, the deletion that starts in the fifth line down, 
is made possible because of the Organic Act of 1956, section 2, which 
authorizes the payment of claims growing out of the destruction of 
animals affected by or exposed to any oath disease. 

The last phrase of that deletes the words ‘‘where there has been 
compliance with all lawful quarantine regulations,” and we are sug- 
gesting that that be deleted as being unnecessary. Payments of 
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claims are not made unless there is compliance or, at least, substantial 
compliance, and we feel that those words are excess verbiage. 

At the bottom of page 14 there is a proposed deletion involving 
language relating to the payment of indemnities in amounts based on 
the type of appraisement indicated, that is meat, egg production, 
dairy or breeding value. The basic law provides for the payment of 
indemnities in accordance with regulations of the Secretary. The 
language proposed to be deleted serves no useful purpose and may be 
subject to a point of order. Deletion of this language would not 
affect current procedures and regulations for the payment of indemnities. 

As a matter of fact, whenever we do propose any significant change 
in the basis for paying indemnities, we always consult with this a 
committee. Since the language here is permissive and since the 
language now in the organic act leaves a discretion with the Secretary, 
we feel that this language should come out and that we should rely 
on the organic act. 

At the bottom of page 15 is the item for research at Plum Island. 
At Plum Island we have unusual problems with respect to the physical 
plant and we are asking for authority for financing improvements 
and alterations of buildings and not to exceed $105,000 for some 
construction. 

That, also, was discussed when the item was before you, but the 
specific construction that needs to be done at Plum Island involves 
some small animal breeding quarters, machinery and vehicle storage 
quarters, and a quonset-type warehouse at Orient Point. 

You will notice that the words “except for replacement purposes” 
would provide authority to proceed with any replacement of destroyed 
or damaged buildings. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WHEELER. The words “except for replacement purposes” 
would permit us to proceed to replace buildings that are damaged. 
Experience already at Plum Island demonstrates that some of these 
small buildings are subject to storm hazards and fire damage and we 
believe we should have authority to replace those buildings if and 
when they are destroyed. 

We have also provided for the same 5 percent limitation on altera- 
tions that I discussed earlier in connection with other research items, 

The next change is on page 18, which simply deletes the nonre- 
cwring appropriation made in 1957 for the construction of the 
Animal Disease Laboratory facilities at Ames, Iowa. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The next item is on page 21, where we have changed the setup 
of the Extension Service appropriation to embrace in one main 
appropriation—with subappropriations for the various segments— 
for payments to States. Then a new item, located near the bottom 
of the page, for retirement costs for extension agents is listed as a 
separate subappropriation. 

You recall that we explained that it was impossible to merge this 
item with the payment money because it would go out under the 
formula and would not go out in the amounts to the States com- 
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mensurate with their retirement costs. Some States would get more 
and others would get less than is needed for that purpose. 

The very last item on the page, ‘Penalty mail,” adds the words 
“and State extension directors’ and increases the total amount in line 
with the supplemental that is being requested for 1957. This would 
be the 1958 counterpart of that. 

The next change appears at page 22, and simply changes the title 
of the item and makes it subappropriation of the separate main-head 
appropriation, for expenses of the Federal Extension Service. 


Soi CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The next change appears on page 28 in the middle of the page, 
where a phrase is deleted with regard to the furnishing of subsistence 
to employees. Authority to do that. was carried in section 5 of the 
Organic Act of 1956 and it is no longer necessary to carry it in the 
appropriation act. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION 


The next change appears on page 32, with reference to ‘watershed 
protection.”” Here, we are asking to add a proviso—a limitation 
identical to the one that has been carried for a good many years in the 
appropriation for “flood prevention’’—a proviso that not to exceed 
$100,000 may be used for employment pursuant to the second sen- 
tence of section 706 (a) of the Department Organic Act of 1944. 

A need has developed in the watershed protection program for 
hiring experts, consultants, engineering firms, or organizations of 
similar types of professional groups, to furnish consultation and ad- 
vice, or to assist in the technical phases of watershed planning and 
works of improvement. 

We are asking that authority be included in that item as well as in 
the flood-prevention item. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


The next change appears on page 42 with reference to the appropria- 
tion for ‘Flood prevention.”’ In the middle of the page we are suggest- 
ing deleting the words “at rates for individuals not to exceed $50 per 
diem.”’ 

At the time that. language was inserted, it had the effect of increasing 
the amount that we may pay these experts and consultants up to $50 
per diem. Under the present pay scale, however, the highest rate that 
may be paid is $51.28. For the nominal difference of $1.28 between 
the ceiling that would exist without this language and the $50 which 
would exist with it, it seemed to us that the difference was hardly 
worth carrying the separate limitation. 


Great Piains CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The next change appears on page 42. This is all new language 
which would carry into effect the Great Plains conservation program. 
The language is simple and direct, and simply cites section 16 (b) of 
the Soil Conservation Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, of 
August 7, 1956 as the authority for the program. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


On page 44, under “ACP,” the second and third lines, there is a 
revision of the citation to specify sections 7 through 15, 16 (a) and 17, 
thus omitting section 16 (b) which refers to the Great Plains program 
but which in the budget is set up under another heading. 

Down farther in the page the changes there are all simply changes 
in years and amounts, except for the deletion of a few unnecessary 
words. Right in the ‘middle of the page the word ‘‘practices” can 
come out, and a little farther down the words ‘“‘salaries and other” 
can be eliminated since the words “administrative expenses” are 
sufficient alone to describe that limitation. 

Then, starting at the bottom of page 44, and going on to about one- 
third of the way down page 45, is a provision that can be deleted 
because it is carried in section 6 (a) of the Organic Act of 1956. That 
is the provision that permits us to make payments on certificate of the 
claimant. Right in the middle of the page there is some wording 
which is obsolete, referring to the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
and to Executive Order No. 9069, both of which have been abolished 
or terminated. ‘The deletion of those words would not change the 
character of the limitation at all. 

On page 46, starting at the third line, there is another section that 
heretofore would have been subject to a point of order, but which is 
covered by section 6 (b) of the Organic Act of 1956. This language 
provides that the State committees shall determine and approve the 
kind of program to be followed in their respective States. This can 
now be deleted from the appropriation. 

Near the bottom there, about eight lines up from the bottom, the 
reference that the 5 percent funds may be placed in a single account 
for each State, may be deleted since it is also authorized now by 
section 6 (b) of the Organic Act of 1956. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


From here, we go to page 53. In the middle of the page we have 
a proposal with respect to the building limitation in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service similar to that we discussed under the Agrieul- 
tural Research Service. This involves an increase from $7,500 to 
$15,000 in the general building limitation, and a provision to enable 
us to replace or construct two buildings, if need be, at a cost not to 
exceed $25,000. Then, finally, an increase in the limitation on altera- 
tions to 5 percent of the cost of buildings. This is similar to the 
problem I described in the case of the Agricultural Research Service. 

Now, about the fifth line from the bottom are new words: “and for 
acquisition of land.” 

You recall our discussion of that during the hearings and the prob- 
lem that we have with respect to some leased lands on which there 
are Government buildings. 

The next change is on page 54, which involves a change under 
marketing services like the one I described under flood prevention, 
which would delete the specific $50 per diem figure for empluyment 
of experts since the present maximum rate is so close to that. 
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ForriGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


On page 71 is the Foreign Agricultura! Service. In the seventh 
line down from the top the following words have been included: 
“And for expenses pursuant to section 8 of the act approved August 
3, 1956,’’ which is the organic act of 1956. 

Section 8 of that act gave us basic authority for use of funds for 
extending courtesies to representatives of foreign countries when they 
come to the United States. The increase in the representation allow- 
ances from $20,000 to $30,000 is primarily in connection with addi- 
tional posts to be established abroad under the budget estimate and 
is also to allow a little leeway for some of these expenses of extending 
courtesies here in the United States. 

Now, there is new language at the bottom of page 71 which is 
extremely important, and the necessity for it comes about in this 
way: Title VI of the Agricultural Act of 1954 which provided for the 
transfer of attachés to the Department of Agriculture carried a pro- 
vision that enabled us to utilize, pursuant to regualtions to be issued 
by the President, certain facilitating authorities that were carried in 
the State Department appropriation act. Last year a good many of 
those authorities were codified into a State Department point of order 
bill. A few of them are still left in the appropriation bill, but most 
of them were codified into the act of August 1, 1956, Public Law 885. 
That means that we need to provide language that will make it pos- 
sible for us to continue to utilize those authorities. This new langu- 
age would accomplish that purpose. It would permit us to apply to 
the agricultural attachés and the Foreign Agricultural Service those 
provisions in the State Department point of order bill and in the 
State Department appropriations act which would facilitate the work 
of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Warrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Soi. BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuee er. The next. change appears on page 77 which is a 
new appropriation for the soil bank. It is very short and direct: 
‘For necessary expenses to carry into effect title I of May 28, 1956.” 

Mr. Wuirren. That is about as loose as the soil bank itself; is it not? 

Mr. Wuee.er. Well, I was going to say it was short and sweet. 

Mr. Wuirten. Well, if I were on the receiving end of that money, 
I would feel that way. It all depends upon which side of the table 
you are on. 

Mr. Wueeter. Of course, the basic act spells out the authorities 
pretty clearly. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, I know it. 

Mr. Wuester. In this appropriation all that needs to be done is to 
provide money to carry out the act, as far as language is concerned. 

The next change appears at page 84, near the bottom of the page. 
The language simply deletes a nonrecurring supplemental appropria- 
tion of last year. 
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Farmers’ Home ADMINISTRATION 









The next change appears at page 104, and involves the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. In the fifth line there is language which 
would make it clear that in cases where we have to advance money 
incident to the acquisition of security for loan funds, that in cases 
where such advances applied to farm housing loans we would use the 
funds provided under title V of the Housing Act for that purpose, 
rather than the funds provided in the appropriation act here. In 
other words, it would enable us to pay those advances from. the 
applicable fund. 

Then at the bottom of the page we are suggesting the deletion of the 
contingency fund that was provided in this year’s bill for farm oper- 
ating loans. You recall that this year’s appropriation was for $165 
million, and an additional amount of not to exceed $15 million which 
could be borrowed if needed. The budget estimate is for $180 million, 
and that recognizes that undoubtedly the entire amount will be needed 
and that there is no particular need or point in setting aside $15 million 
in a contingency reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, the next change appears at page 110. At the 
bottom of the page it is proposed to delete the nonrecurring supple- 
mental appropriation which was provided last year for the Farmers 
Home Administration. In the sixth line down the transfer of $550,000 
in this year’s bill from the insurance fund is increased to $950,000. 
This is the transfer that is authorized by basic law from the farm tenant 
mortgage insurance funds to be used for administrative expenses in 
handling insured loans and for ease of bookkeeping; that amount has 
customarily been transferred to the direct appropriation. 

Based upon estimates of receipts to the fund that would be avail- 
able in 1958 for application to administrative expenses, we think 
that amount would be about $830,000, but in accordance with past 
practice, we have asked for a ceiling of $950,000 just to make sure 
that all of the funds that become available under the insurance fund 
for administrative expenses can be used for that purpose. 



































OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 





Next is page 119, which again is merely the deletion of a non- 
recurring supplemental estimate provided last year. 







OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 






Page 121, Office of the Secretary, is next. 
In the second line we are deleting the words: 
including the purchase of one passenger motor vehicle for replacement only. 


This is the only remaining place in the bill where there is a separate 
stipulation on passenger motor vehicles, and it applies only to the 
automobile immediately available to the Secretary. 

Since all of the departmental cars, that is cars operating here in 
Washington, except the car for the Secretary, have been turned over 
to GSA motor pool, we feel that the distinction which has been made 
in the past between automobiles in the field and in Washington is no 
longer particularly meaningful, and there is a companion change in 
the general provisions which I will explain when we get to it. 
87767—57—pt. 4 36 
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In the middle of the page we deleted the reference to uniforms or 
allowances therefor, since that, too, will be covered by a general 
provision. 

Frprerat Crop Insurance Corporation 


The next change is on page 130, which merely deletes a nonrecurring 
appropriation for subscription to the capital stock of crop insurance. 

On page 131, it is proposed to delete the language— 
that the direct cost of loss adjusters for crop inspections and loss adjustments may 
be considered as nonadministrative or nonoperating expenses. 

That is no longer necessary because it is carried in section 10 of the 
Organic Act of 1956. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


I think we can turn now to the general provisions, Mr. Chairman. 
That is on page 186. 


LIMITATION ON PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Section 501 is a section which established limitation on the number 
of passenger motor vehicles which the Department may purchase for 
use in the field. We are proposing deletion of the words “the lump 
sum” since they add no particular meaning to the provision. It is 
also proposed to delete the words ‘‘necessary in the conduct of the 
work of the Department outside the District of Columbia.’”’ As a 
result, the provision would apply to all vehicles whether in the District 
of Columbia or the field. Since most of the cars in the District of 
Columbia have been transferred to GSA, this distinction is unnecessary. 

We are requesting permission to purchase 577 vehicles, of which 
552 would be for replacement. This would enable us to increase the 
number of automobiles by 25. 

Going first to the point of replacement, [ would like to report just 
briefly on our situation there. 

We have been able in the last few years to improve very materially 
the status and condition of the vehicles of the Department. We still 
have a little distance to go. Actually there would be somewhat more 
than 552 vehicles which would meet the standard for replacement, 
the minimum standard being 6 years or 60,000 miles. We don’t 
automatically replace every car when it reaches that minimum. It 
depends on the condition, and the maintenance and repair record 
of the vehicle. We continue to use it if it is obviously one which is 
giving good economical performance. 

I think largely through the fact that the committee has gone along 
with our program to improve the condition of the vehicles we are 
able to show lower operating and maintenance costs. Operating and 
maintenance costs were 3.3 cents a mile in 1954, 3.21 in 1955, and 3.10 
cents in 1956 even though the cost of repair services and operating 
supplies and gas and oil increased during that period. 

During the past 5 years we have decreased our total passenger 
carrying vehicle inventory by 737 units. Part of this reduction comes 
about by turning them over to GSA, but others represent better 
utilization of the remaining cars. 

The increase of 25 vehicles which would be involved here covers 20 
in the case of the Agriculture Research Service, and 5 for the Agricul- 
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tural Marketing Service, and they are related to the increases requested 
for the programs of those agencies as previously discussed. 


OPTIONS TO PURCHASE LAND 


Section 503 deletes the reference to the payment of $1 for options 
for the purchase of land. That authority is carried in section 11 (b) 
of the Organic Act of 1956 and is no longer necessary. 


UNIFORM ALLOWANCES 


It is proposed to insert a new general provision which would pro- 
vide in one place, in lieu of several now through the bill, a statement 
that funds available to the Department shall be available for uniforms 
or allowances therefor as authorized by the Uniform Allowance Act 
of 1954. 


EXPENSES OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Finally, at the bottom of page 187, the general provision for expenses 
of advisory committees established pursuant to title III of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act is deleted since section 4 of the Organic Act 
of 1956 provides general authority for expenses of that character. 

That completes the brief rundown of the major language changes 
proposed in the budget. 

Mr. Wuitrren. Thank you very much, Mr. Wheeler. 


OsuicatTions, Funps AVAILABLE AND PERSONNEL Data 


We would like for you to insert the table we had last year showing 
the amount of obligations and amount of funds on hand in the various 
programs, together with the employment figures as of the latest date 
you have that information. 

Mr. WueeE ter. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Amounts available and related obligations and balances, 1957, as of Mar. 31, 1957 
(excluding Forest Service) 






























































Amounts 
available for 
obligation 
(including Unobligated 
reimburse- Obligations balances as 
Agency or item ments, trans- | through Mar. | of Mar. 31, 
fers, and 31, 1957 1957 
unobligated 
balances of 
continuing 
appropriations) 
Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 
, (nr ee eee dad $50, 971, 600 $34, 280, 360 $16, 691, 240 
Plant and animal disease and pest control.___.. 47, 517, 500 32, 023, 278 15, 494, 222 
i Ce od acehdacnnsabeemecam 22, 738, 000 16, 744, 343 5, 993, 657 
Total, salaries and expenses_.__......-...--- 121, 227, 100 83, 047, 981 38, 179, 119 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
PENI, iitintcningsntitdddekdiohsinditididandadbhscumdcue 29, 504, 448 29, 210, 841 293, 607 
Diseases of animals and poultry................... 5, 050, 000 3, 003, 090 2, 046, 910 
Chie catbies ncntcccancduacncepen 735, 027 216, 816 518, 211 
Animal disease laboratory facilities__.............. 15, 769, 429 4,517 15, 764, 912 
Total, Agricultural Research Service..........-- 172, 286, 004 115, 483, 245 56, 802, 759 
Extension service: Cooperative extension work, payments, 
and expenses: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico- 49, 865, 000 48, 831, 943 1, 033, 057 
TL... Sdn ieudiedddkcesivlastbstes csconnenwcecd 1, 650, 000 1, 237, 500 | 412, 500 
Federal Extension Service-_--.-_- eanenennnan-een------| 2, 032, 106 1, 487, 241 544, 865 
Total, Extension Service.....................-.--- s 53, 547, 106 51, 556, 684 1, 990, 422 
Farmer Cooperative Service. -_...............-..-.-.. . 551, 533 383, 646 | 167, 887 
Soil Conservation Service: | 
eee ae 69, 800, 000 51, 435, 737 18, 364, 263 
Watershed protection... ............---.------- namale 20, 065, 574 7, 348, 137 | 12, 717, 437 
I NO ope 6b bien cn dinwiritnihde caicanas dn 13, 855, 205 7, 887, 860 5, 967, 345 
Water conservation and utilization projects. _-.-_- shee 359, 757 246, 056 113, 701 
Total, Soil Conservation Service__.............----- 104, 080, 536 66, 917, 790 37, 162, 746 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service-_-_-........._--- 271, 508, 394 245, 556, 257 25, 952, 137 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates - . - - 13, 212, 329 9, 482, 291 | 3, 730, 038 
Marketing services...............-........-..---- | 16, 192) 404 12, 540,516 | 3, 651, 978 
Total, marketing research and service 22, 022, 807 | 43 82, 016 
Payments to States._._.........--------.----.- 205 1, 160, 000 | 1, 110, 946 | 49, 054 
School lunch program. .----_- Sidipiwnthansanate eb andi 100, 001, 329 | 99, 174, 956 _ 826, 373 
Total, Agricultural Marketing Service_._..........- 130, 566, 152 122, "308, 709 8, 257, 443 
Foreign Agricultural Service_...............- nctusneagie tat 3, 877, 600 2, 876, 936 r 000, 664 
Commodity Exchange Authority. -..................-.-- 787, 426 586, 459 200, 967 
lt ececinencebbheiuareedne 455, 752, 533 305, 246, 653 | _ 150, 505, , 880 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas_............ 41, 200, 000 27, 025, 884 | 14, 174, 116 
EE ine nadabinnbadepcoreebantusnnonhgun | 67, 600, 000 67, 442, 883 | 157, 117 
Total, Commodity Stabilization Service. __......... 108, 800, 000 94,468,767 | 14, 331, 233 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (operating and 

I cael 8, 212, 500 5, 342, 519 2, 869, 981 
Rural Electrification Administration (salaries and ex- 

RE a biti ncbiiddumtindingnntinamocoregtéh oétouindane 8, 607, 037 6, 293, 262 2, 313, 775 
Farmers’ Home Administration (salaries and expenses) - -- 28, 430, 000 21, 055, 241 7, 374, 759 
Office of the General Counsel. .-.........................- 2, 786, 302 2, 023, 459 762, 843 
ii nil cn anna epenaingmieenl 2, 623, 000 1, 949, 048 673, 952 
2. dnc csln pale nd eamseegnentonbuie 1, 355, 000 1, 093, 900 261, 100 
RSE 0 tk on kb seatabebennens 851, 000 644, 332 206, 668 

Total, annual appropriations for regular activities...| 1, 354, 622, 123 1, 043, 786, 907 310, 835, 216 
Corporate administrative expense limitation, Commodity 








1 SEE 31, 000, 000 22, 540, ‘134 __ 8, 459, 866 
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Amounts available and related obligations and balances, 1957, as of Mar. 31, 1957 
(excluding Forest Service)—Continued 


Amounts | 
| available for | 
obligation | 
(including | 
| reimburse- 
ments, trans- 


Unobligated 
balances as 


Obligations | 


Agency or item through Mar. 


| 


fers, and 
unobligated 
balances of 
continuing 


lappropriations) | 





Special activities: | 
oe “he on strategic and critical agricultural mate- | 
RE so tid ietie nk At ala « othuertnausimmemmsih nawie 
ee for eepagenent to Commodity Credit | 
orporation for authorized programs in 1955: 
Agricultural Research Service: For advances for | 
for animal]-disease-eradication activities _ - 
Agricultural Marketing Service: For advances | 
for costs incurred for inspecting and grading | 
tobacco and classing cotton 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
For special commodity disposal programs: 
International Wheat Agreement. __.....--| 
Emergency famine relief to friendly | 
udallin<concaccokereentansanent | 
Sales of surplus agricultural commodities | 
for foreign currencies (Public Law 480, | 
approved July 10, 1954) __- 
Transfer of hay and pasture seeds (Public 
Law 524, approved July 26, 1954) 


Total, special activities. ............-- 


Permanent appropriations: 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 per- | 
cent of customs receipts) --_--_- ‘i 

National Wool Act, Agriculture... 


Perishabie Agricultural Commodities Act fund (ne | 
cial receipt funds) _.............--.- 


Total, permanent appropriations___- 


Loan authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Administration loans: 
Rural electrification_ 4 
Rural telephone 


Total, Rural Electrification Administration __-- 


Farmers’ Home Administration loans: 
Farm ownership 
Farm housing___..-_- 
Farm operating (production and subsistence) - 
Soil and water conservation: ___--- ie 


Total, Farmers’ Home Administration 


Total, loan authorizations 


$314, 600 


13, 060, 954 
367, 740 | 
101, 130, 155 | 
88, 628, 927 | 
67, 477, 228 | 


184, 678 


31, 1957 


| 


13, 051, 977 


366, 927 


, 130, 155 | 


3, 628, 927 | 


37, 477, 228 


183, 945 


of Mar. 31, 


1957 


$91, 376 





271, 164, 282 | 
239, 529,425 | 
2, 020, 975 


241, 550, 400° 
850, 401 | 


242, 400, s0L 


238, 677, 530 | 
130, 345, 176 | 
369, 022, 706 | 


451, 332, 149 | 
180, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 | 





660, 832, 149 | 
~ 1, 029, 854, 855 | 
| 


271, 062, 383 


5, 168, 135 | 
2, 020, 975 | 


7, 189, 110 
381, 545 


7, , 570, 655. 


173, 595, 


169 | 


56, 964, 000 | 


230, 559, 169 | 


2, 743, 708 
, 558, 047 

58, 159, 135 
559, 191 


198, 020, 081 | 


428, 579, 250 ~~ 601, 275, 605 





234, 361, 290 
468, 856 


234, 830, 146 


65, 082, 361 
73, 381, 176 


138, 463, 537 


1, 256, 292 
438, 774, 102 
21, 840, 865 
940, 809 


462, 812, 068 
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Paid employment as of Mar. 31, 1957} 


Agencies 


Agricultural Conservation Program Service 


Agricultural Marketing Service 
Agricultural Research Service 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
Farmer Cooperative Service 
Farmers’ Home Administration 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


rn PND MNWEOD. 4355 coasts tle ch sceccacanccnwsoe : 


Foregin Agricultural Service__.................--- 


ia tains nnbilalesihings 
Rural Electrification Administration 


Soil Conservation Service_..............-.-- 


Full time /|Part time and Total 
intermittent 


57 

8, 209 
19, 017 
123 

7, 854 
112 

12, 962 
1, 168 
250 
731 
14, 739 
1,023 


Office of the General Counsel.........-..-..------------------ 


Office‘of the Secretary: 
Immediate Office of the Secretary.................---.---- 
Office of budget and finance 
Office of hearing examiners 
Office of personnel 
Office of plant and operations-.--_-.-................---..- i 
Working capital fund om: 

Office of administrative management 


Total, Office of the Secretary 
Office of information - --- nic te odd gihaweecs sue 
Working capital fund, office of information 
EE, etic aan ccnandugbikentn=anenes 











1 Includes employees outside the continental United States. 
2 Includes 7,228 FHA State and county committeemen who performed service during the month. 


Mr. Wuirtten. We wish to thank you again, Mr. Wheeler. We 
appreciate your cooperation throughout these hearings, and will be 


calling on you further. 

Mr. Wuee er. Thank you, sir. It is a pleasure to be here, and 
the Department appreciates the attention and patience you have 
shown throughout these hearings. 

Mr. WuittENn. We will be in consultation not only with you but 
a Secretary and the Secretary’s Office prior to taking the bill to the 

oor. 





APPENDIX 


(The following information was requested on page 1572:) 


Through the final signup date, 1957 acreage reserve contracts covering about 
21.4 million acres have been signed. The commodity breakdown of this acreage 
and the estimated production involved is as follows: 


Commodity | Acres 


Production 





bushels. 
3, 000, 000 | 1,900,000 to 2,100,000 bales. 
5, 300, 000 180,000,000 to 210,000,000 
bushels. 
80,000 | 88,000,000 to 97,000,000 
pounds. 
221, 000 | 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 bags. 
| 


Ig ap ee es Soils na ene ete | 12, 800, 000 | 160,000,000 to 180,000,000 





Completion of these contracts would entitle the cooperating farmers to pay- 
ments totaling around $610 million. 

The amount farm operators receive from the sale of their products this year will 
be lower, as a result of the soil bank; however, their production expenses will not 
be as high as they would have been without the soil bank. Therefore, the realized 
net income of farmers will be at least as high, if not higher, than w ould have been 
true without the acreage reserve program. 

The realized net income of farm operators this year is estimated to be about 
4 percent higher than in 1956. This estimate takes into account the effects of the 
soil.bank program, as well as other information on probable prices and sales. of 
farm products that is available at this time. 

In addition to effects on cooperating producers and agriculture generally, the 
acreage reserve program will have some effect on other parts of the economy, 
particularly businesses supplying goods and services to producers of the farm 
commodities involved, and marketing agencies engaged in the marketing of these 
commodities. 

It is estimated that farm operators will pay out about $360 million less in pro- 
duction expenses, as a direct result of their participation in the acreage reserve 
program. That is, if farmers had farmed the 21.4 million acres that they placed 
in the acreage reserve, they would have paid out this estimated $360 million for 
goods and services to be used in producing wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco 
on these acres. The estimated amounts by commodities are as follows: 


Total amount 
Crop (million) 


Total 


This does not necessarily mean, however, that incomes to businesses serving 
farmers will be reduced by this full amount. Not all the resources released from 
farm production as a result of the acreage reserve program will remain idle. 
Some will be used for other production, either in other form or nonfarm activity. 

In estimating the impact of the acreage reserve program of the marketing 
system, it has been assumed that: (1) The wheat, cotton, rice and some of the 
tobacco produced on these acres would, if produced, be exported; (2) wheat and 
cotton would be stored for a full year and rice for 8 months; (3) the estimated 
amount for cotton includes marketing charges on cottonseed. 
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Marketing charges on the quantities of wheat, corn, cotton, rice and tobacco 
not produced as a result of the acreage reserve program are estimated at about 
$180.5 million. About $55 million of this amount would have been marketing 
charges in local markets. The balance would be for services generally performed 
away from these markets, such as processing, terminal market storage, and inter- 
state transportation. For all these commodities, the Government is now paying 
substantial amounts into the marketing system. 

The amounts of reduction in expenditures for marketing by commodities is as 


follows: 
Reduction in 





expenditure 

Commodity (million) 
ee 2 1s ONO s soi Su bool ull. boogie cog aed 200386 Su $77. 5 
Ne eee ne wneeeeeuucies wavs ral wousiucc. boledui .g iGipd 
I site Sacer ooo) Ne oo a Sh TS (ore a 
nee enum Gc a es ene 8.3 
SNe bee eh eee ewe manne ce Sue 6 7.0 

easter nh nn a ea ; : 0 
IB ene awwes 180. 5 


It was generally understood, when the soil-bank program was being discussed 
before the Congress, that the program might adversely affect the interest of 
suppliers of farm production goods and firms engaged in marketing farm prod- 
ucts. Administration of the program has been designed to minimize, insofar as 
possible, any such adverse effects. 

From time to time, the marketing system and suppliers of farm production 
goods have to deal with large fluctuations in their operations from 1 year to the 
next, since acreage and production of the various farm commodities fluctuate as a 
result of weather, prices, insects, etc. The estimated reductions in production as 
a result of the acreage reserve program are not as great as reductions which have 
occurred from time to time from such causes. 

The acreage reserve program is an attempt to make effective the production 
adjustment principles that lie behind acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 
In the past, these devices have been prevented from making the full adjustment 
required by the operation of minimum allotment provisions. The reductions 
resulting from the acreage reserve program are not as great as those which have 
already been made as a result of allotments and quotas. 

Estimated reduction in production expenses of farm operators and in marketing 
charges totals $520 million. Compared to the total amount of money involved 
in the marketing of farm products and in sales of production goods to farm opera- 
tors, this amount is quite small. Under present conditions, the demand for re- 
sources throughout the nonagricultural economy is high enough to absorb small 
amounts of resources which are unused as a result of the acreage reserve program, 
without any serious effect on the economy. It is recognized, however, that the 
impact on particular localities and particular firms might be severe. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation—continued 
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